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I. 


TERTULLIAN  AND  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE 
DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY. 

Second  Akticx.e. 

IN  the  last  number  of  this  Review*  it  was  pointed  out  that  any 
approach  which  Tertullian  may  have  made  toward  formulating 
a  doctrine  of  a  really  immanent  Trinity  will  be  revealed  by  attending 
to  the  responses  he  makes  to  five  questions.  These  questions  are: 
(1)  Whether  he  intends  a  real  distinction  of  persons,  in  the  philo- 
sophical sense  of  the  term,  by  the  distinction  he  makes  between  the 
<livine  '* persons";  (2)  Whether  he  supposes  this  distinction  of 
persons  to  belong  to  the  essential  mode  of  the  divine  existence,  or  to 
have  been  constituted  by  those  prolations  of  the  Logos  and  Spirit 
which,  according  to  his  teaching,  took  place  in  order  to  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  world;  (3) Whether  he  preserves  successfully 
the  unity  of  God  in  the  distinction  of  persons  which  he  teaches;  (4) 
Whether  he  conceives  deity  in  Christ  to  be  all  that  it  is  in  the 
Father;  and  (5)  W^hether  he  accords  to  the  Holy  Spirit  also  both 
absolute  deity  and  eternal  distinctness  of  personality.  We  shall 
endeavor  now  to  obtain  Tertullian's  responses  to  these  questions. 

(1)  The  interest  with  which  we  seek  Tertullian's  answer  to  the 

*  The  Princeton  Theological  Review,  October,  1905,  pp.  529-557. 
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first  of  these  questions,  great  enough  in  itself,  has  been  largely 
iucrensetl  by  a  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Charles  Bigg,  which  has 
been  taken  up  and  given  additional  significance  by  Prof.  Adolf 
Hamack.  Dr.  Bigg  suggested*  that  Tertullian  may  have  borrowed 
the  word  "persona"  which  he  applies  to  the  distinctions  in  the 
deity,  not  from  the  schools,  but  from  the  law  coiuis.  Hamack 
added  to  this  the  further  suggestion!  that  the  term  ''substantia*' 
in  Tertullian  may  well  have  had  a  similar  origin.  On  these 
suppositions  it  was  thought  possible  that  Tertullian  by  hLs 
formula  of  three  persons  in  one  substance  may  have  meant  ver}' 
little  more  than  the  Monarchians  themselves  might  supposedly  be 
able  to  grant.  In  his  History  of  Dogma  Hamack  returns  to  the 
matter^  with  some  perastency  and,  we  might  ahnost  say. 
dogmatism.  Tertullian  he  asserts,  (iv,  144),  §  was  not  dealing  with 
philosophical  conceptions,  but  employing  rather  "the  method  of 
legal  fictions.*'  "^It  was  easy  for  him,''  continues  Hamack,  ''by 
the  help  of  the  distinction  between '  substance '  and '  person'  current 
among  the  jurists,  to  explain  and  establish  against  the  Monarchians, 
not  alone  the  old,  ecclesiastical,  preeminently  Western  formula. 
'Christus  deus  et  homo,'  but  also  the  fcnmula,  'pater,  filius  et  spir- 
ilus  sanctus — uiius  deus.'  'Substance'  (Tertullian  never  says 
*  Nature*)  is,  in  the  language  of  the  jurists,  nothing  personal;  it 
rather  corresponds  to  'property'  in  the  sense  of  possessicm,  <»  'sub- 
stance* in  (fistinctioQ  from  appearance  or '  status* ;  *  Person/  again, 
is  in  it^If  nothing  substantial,  but  rather  a  subject  having  legal 
standing  and  capable  of  hdding  property  {das  rechts-  und  besiiz- 
fi^ige  Subject,  who  may  as  well  as  not  possess  various  substance:^. 
as«  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  posssible  that  a  single  substance  may  be 
found  in  the  possession  oi  several  persons/*  "*  Speaking  juristi- 
«dly.'*  he  ivmarks  again  iv,  122>.;  "there  is  as  little  to  object  to 
the  formula  that  ^veral  p^rs^His  are  holder?  of  one  and  the  same 
substance  wopeny  .  as  to  the  other  that  one  pwre^i  may  possess 
unc<caue^  several  suhjtaEces/'  That  is  to  say.  apparently,  when 
Tertullian  viesrriN?s  Gvxi  as  ""one  substance  in  three  |vi^ons,'*  we 
may  .kxtb;  whether  any  oiher  «»nception  floatevi  Ivfore  his  nund 
thar.  :lia:  ooe  pie<e  «  prvwrry  r:«<y  very  well  U*  heU  in  undividevi 
jxxs^-^^s^::  by  :hr>:>e  sevt ril  i:;^viuua!s :  sr.d  when  he  sr<^aks  of  our 
Ijorvi  i<  ocv  y^r^^'c  with  :vo  suhstai^ct-s.  wo  i:;ay  vrjesikxn  whether 

:  Sre  fsc^.-jZy  51  I .  Vj^  II.  p  ::or  rivte   2^<:.  VcC.  IV  r.  57   12::  J»f  .  1«  s 
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he  meant  more  than  that  the  same  individual  may  very  well  appear 
in  court  with  two  distinct  "  properties." 

The  theory  certainly  lacks  somewhat  in  definiteness  of  statement,* 
and  leaves  us  a  little  uncertain  whether  its  application  to  Tertul- 
lian's  teaching  results  in  lowering  the  conception  we  suppose  him 
to  have  attached  to  the  term  "person"  or  that  we  suppose  him 
to  have  attached  to  the  term  "substance."  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  Harnack,  at  least,  himself  vacillates  in  his  application  of  it. 
Despite  the  passages  already  quoted,  he  sometimes  speaks  as  if 
when  Tertullian  says  that  "  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  three 
persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,"  we  should  raise  the  question 
whether  by  "persons  "  he  means  anything  more  than  "capacities" 
— ^that  is,  whether  the  persons  were  conceived  by  him  as  much  more 
than  simply  "nomina"  (Harnack,  iv,  57;  Adv.  Prax.,  30),  and 
whether,  therefore,  his  doctrine  was  not  at  least  as  nearly  related 
to  Monarchianism  as  to  Nicene  Trinitarianism  (so  Harnack,  iv,  57, 
note).  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  says  that  "God  and  man,  two 
substances,  are  oneChrist,"we  seem  to  be  expectedto  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  by  "  substance"  he  means  much  more  than  "status, 
virtus,  potestas" — that  is,  whether  he  really  conceived  the  individ- 
ual Jesus  Christ  as  including  in  Himself  two  unconfused  natures, 
or  only  two  aspects  of  being.  The  sense  of  confusion  produced  by 
this  attempt  so  to  state  the  theory  as  to  make  it  do  double  duty 
— and  that,  in  each  instance  of  its  application — is  already 
an  indication  that  it  is  not  easy  to  adjust  it  precisely  to  the 
facts  it  is  called  in  to  explain.  What  we  are  asked  to  do  appar- 
ently is  not  merely  to  presume  that  Tertullian  derived  his  nomen- 
clatiu^  from  the  law  courts;  but  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  quite 
sure  in  his  own  mind  in  what  sense  he  was  borrowing  it.  In  other 
words,  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  began  by  borrowing  the  tenns, 
leaving  the  senses  in  which  he  should  employ  them  to  be  fixed 
afterward ;  instead  of  beginning,  as  he  must  have  done,  with  the 
conceptions  to  express  which  he  borrowed  or  framed  terms. 

The  real  difficulty  with  the  theory,  however,  is  that  it  seems 
to  be  entirely  without  support  in  TertulUan's  own  usage  of  the 
words,  and  much  more  in  his  definitions  and  illustrations  of  their 
meaning.  Harnack  urges  in  its  support  little  beyond  the  two  some- 
what irrelevant  facts  that  Tertullian  is  known  to  have  been  a  jurist, 

*  Mr.  Bethune-Baker,  in  his  The  Meaning  of  Homoousios  in  the  *  Constan- 
UnopoUtan '  Creed,  pp.  21  sq. ,  and  especially  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Early  History 
of  Chrittian  Doctrine,  pp.  128  sq,,  gives  a  lucid  statement  of  the  theory,  and 
adopts  it  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  remarks  that "  it  is  going  too  far  to  describe 
Tertullian's  conceptions  as  in  any  way  controlled  by  juristic  usage." 
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and  so  might  well  be  familiar  with  juristic  language,  and  that  he  used 
by  predilection  the  term  "substance"  rather  than  "nature."*  On 
the  other  hand,  that  Tertullian  is  here  speaking  as  the  heir 
of  the  Apologists  and  is  dealing  with  conceptions  not  of  his  own 
framing,  that,  moreover,  the  whole  drift  of  his  discussion  is  philo- 
sophical, and  that,  above  all,  his  own  explanations  of  his  meaning — 
as,  for  example,  in  the  illustrations  he  makes  use  of — ^fix  on  the 
terms  he  employs  a  deeper  sense,  put  this  whole  theory  summarily 
out  of  court.    It  has  accordingly  made  very  few  converts,  and  has 

♦  The  introduction  of  "substance"  instead  of  "nature"  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  an  attempt  to  attain  greater  precision  of  terminology.  Augustine,  De  Trin- 
itate,  Book  VII,  chap,  vi,  §11  {Poat-Nicene  Fathers,  I,  iii,  112),  explicitly  testifies 
that  this  use  of  "substance"  was  of  comparatively  recent  origin:  "The  ancients 
also  who  spoke  Latin,  before  they  had  these  terms,  that  is,  'essence'  or  'sub- 
stance,' which  have  not  long  come  into  tise,  used  for  them  to  say  'nature.'"  In 
an  earlier  treatise,  De  Moribus  Manich.  (388),  chap,  ii,  §2,  Augustine  had  made 
the  same  remark  (Post^Nicene  Fathers^  iv,  70):  "Hence  the  new  word  which  we 
now  use,  derived  from  the  word  for  being — essence,  namely,  or,  as  we  usually 
say,  substance — while,  before  these  words  were  in  use,  the  word  nature  was 
used  instead."  The  whole  matter  is  exhibited  again  in  De  Haer.,xlix:  "The 
ArianS;  from  Arius,  are  best  known  for  the  error  by  which  they  deny  that  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are  of  one  and  the  same  nature  and  substance,  or 
to  speak  more  precisely,  essence,  called  in  Greek  ovaia" ;  and  again,  in  the  Contra 
Sermon.  Arian.  xxxvi,  "The  Arians  and  Eunomians  dub  us  Homoousiani,  because 
against  their  error  we  defend  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  by  the  Greek  word 
hfioMHJuov,  that  is,  as  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  or  to  speak  more  piecisely, 
essence,  which  is  called  owrta  in  Greek;  or,  as  it  is  more  plainly  (planius)  expressed, 
of  one  And  the  same  nature."  That  is  Nature  is  the  comm^m  word  ;  Essence  the 
exact  one  but  stilted ;  Substance  the  nearest  natural  equivalent  of  Essence.  The 
word  "essentia"  was  as  old  as  Cicero  (Sen.,  ep.  58  ad  init.;  cf.  Quint.,  2.  14. 2;  3. 
6.  23;  8.  3.  13),  but  never  commended  itself  to  the  Roman  ear,  which  es- 
teemed it  harsh  and  abstract:  it  was  left,  therefore,  to  an  occasional  philosopher 
to  employ  and  then  scarcely  without  apologies  (Sen.,  ep.  58.  6;  Quint.,  2. 14.  1. 
2).  The  more  concrete  "substantia"  (apparently  a  post- Augustan  word,  cf. 
Quint.,  2.  15.  34)  became,  therefore,  the  usual  term  in  careful  writing.  The 
two  are  constantly  used  as  exact  synonyms:  c.^.,  Apuleius,  2>ogm.  Plat,,  I,  vi, 
writes:  "The  ohaiai  which  we  call  essentiae,  [Plato]  says  are  two,  by  which  all 
things  are  produced,  even  the  world  itself.     Of  these  one  is  conceived  by  thought 

only,  the  other  may  be  attained  by  the  senses And  prima  quidem  «tt6- 

stanticB  vel  essential "     Nature  was  simply  the  popular  term  and  was  held  to 

be  less  exact,  and  was  therefore  avoided  by  careful  writers.  Harnack's  notion 
that  Tertullian's  preference  of  substantia  has  some  deep  theological  significance 
seems,  therefore,  peculiarly  unfortunate.  For  a  refutation  of  it  on  its  merits  see 
Stier,  as  cited,  pp.  76  sq.  Mr.  Bethune-Baker  (The  Meaning  of  Homoousios, 
etc.,  pp.  16  and  65;  cf.  also  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  IV,  440)  also  appears  to 
overstrain  the  distinction  between  '  Substance '  and  '  Nature '  in  Tertullian  and 
his  successors.  Their  preference  for  '  substantia '  is  suflficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  greater  precision  of  the  word  and  its  freedom  from  qualitative  impli- 
cations (cf .  Quintilian'  s  distinction  of '  substantia '  and  '  qualitas '  in  7.  3.  6) 
The  '  natura '  of  a  thing  suggests  implications  of  kind  ;  '  substantia '  raises  no 
question  of  kind  and  asserts  merely  reality. 
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more  than  once  been  solidly  refuted  *  In  the  aspect  of  it  in  which 
it  comes  especially  before  ns  in  .our  present  discussion,  it  certainly 
seenis  impossible  to  give  it  a  hospitable  reception. 

If  there  is  anything,  indeed,  that  seems  clear  m  Tertul- 
lian's  exposition  it  is  that  he  deals  seriously  with  the  personality 
wliich  he  attributes  to  the  tliree  distinctions  of  the  "economy."t 
This  is  indeed  the  very  hinge  on  which  the  whole  controversy 
which  he  was  urging  so  sharply  agauist  the  Monarchian  con- 
ception turns.  Whatever  care  he  exhibits  in  guardmg  the 
imity  of  the  divine  substance,  therefore,  by  denying  that  any 
separatiOj  or  divisio,  or  dispersioX  has  taken  place  or  could  take 
place  in  it,  is  necessarily  matched  by  the  equal  emphasis  he 
places  on  the  reality  of  the  distribuiio,  distiJictio,  disposition  that 
has  place  in  it,  and  by  virtue  of  which  He  who  is  eternally 
and  imchangeably  one  (unum)  is  nevertheless  not  one  (unus), 
but  three, — ^not,  indeed,  in  status,  substance,  power,  but  in  grade, 
form,  species,  asixjct.||  The  pouit  of  importance  to  be  noted 
here  is  not  merely  that  TertuUian  calls  these  distinctions 
"  persons "   (which  he  repeatedly  does),t    but  that    he    makes 

♦  E.g.,  briefly,  by  Seeberg,  Jjehrbuch  d.  DG.,  1895, 1, 85-87;  and  vety copiously 
by  J.  Stibr,  Die  Gottes-  und  Logos-Lehre  TertuUianSf  1899,  pp.  74-78.  Even 
Loops  says  {Leiifaden  z.  S.  d.  DG.,  Ed.  2,  p.  87) :  "These  formulas  show  that  Ter- 
tuUian learned  something  in  the  course  of  his  polemics,  but  are  so  throughJy 
explicable  as  formalLstic  reworking  of  the  Apologetic  and  Asian  Tradition,  that 
there  is  no  need  to  derive  them  artificially  from  the  juristic  usage  (against 
Haknack).'' 

t  Cf.  DoRXER,  Person  of  Christ,  I,  ii,  59:  "As  he  gazed  on  the  incarnate  Logos, 
he  felt  certainly  convinced  of  His  personality.  For  it  was  not  a  mere  impersonal 
power,  but  a  divine  subject  that  had  become  man  in  Christ,"  etc.  Cf .  also  p.  24^ 
note  2. 

X  Chaps,  iii,  viii,  ix.  §  Chaps,  ix,  xiii. 

II  Chap,  ii:  " Custodiatur  o/Kovo/iiaf  sacramen turn,  quae  unitatem  in  trinitatem 
disponit,  tres  dirigens,  tres  autem  non  statu  sed  gradu,  nee  substantia  sed  forma, 
nee  potestate  sed  specie,  unius  autem  substantia:  et  unius  status  et  potestatis.'' 

HMr.  Bethune-Baker,  Early  History  of  Doctrine,  etc.,  p.  139,  note'  (cf. 
Homoaiisios,  etc.,  pp.  17-18),  remarks,  to  be  sure:  "TertuUian  seems,  however, 
to  avoid  the  use  of  person<B  in  this  connection  " — that  is  to  say,  wlien  "speaking 
as  regards  the  being  of  Crod  of  one  substance  and  tliree  persons  " — "  using  tre$ 
alone  to  express  *  the  three '  without  adding  *  persons '  in  the  case  of  the  Trinity ; 
just  as  later  Augustine,  while  feeling  compelled  to  speak  of  three  'persons,' 
apologized  for  the  term  and  tlirew  the  responsibility  for  it  upon  the  poverty  of 
the  language  {de  Trinitate,  V,  10,  vii,  7-10).  TertuUian  has  the  definite  expres- 
sion only  when  it  cannot  well  be  omitted — e.g.,  when  supporting  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  from  the  baptismal  commission,  he  writes,  'nam  nee  semel,  sed  ter,  ad 
singula  nonima  in  personas  singulas  tinguimur'  (Ad.  Prax.,  26)."  TTiere  seems, 
however,  to  be  as  frequent  use  of  the  term  as  there  would  be  any  reason  to 
expect,  and  TertuUian  explains  (ch.  xii)  that  when  he  speaks  of  the  distinction 
as  "one"  or  "another"  it  is  on  the  ground  of  "personality."  See  the  long  list 
of  passages  in  Harnack,  IV,  123. 
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them  persons  by  whatsoever  designation  he  marks  them.  The 
whole  of  Scripture,  he  declares,  demands  this  of  its  readers:  it 
attests  clearly  the  existence  and  distinction  of  the  Trinity,  and 
indeed  establishes  the  Rule  that  He  who  speaks  and  He  of  whom  He 
speaks  and  He  to  whom  He  speaks  cannot  possibly  be  the  same; 
nor  does  it  fail  to  place  thus  by  the  first  and  second  the  third  person 
also  *  Only  on  the  basis  of  this  tri-personality  of  God,  he  urges, 
can  the  plural  forms  in  which  God  speaks  of  Himself  in  Scripture  be 
explained  :t  and  how  can  one  issue  what  can  justly  be  called  a 
command  except  to  another?  "  In  what  sense,  however,  you  ought 
to  understand  Him  to  be  another,"  he  adds,  "I  have  already  ex- 
plained— on  the  groimd  of  personality,  not  of  substance — in  the 
way  of  distinction  not  of  division.''^ 

In  this  whole  discussion,  Tertullian's  watchword  was  necessarily 
the  eco7wmy:  and  the  economy  was  just  the  trinity  in  the  unity. 
Had  he  not  felt  bound  to  assert  the  economy,  there  had  been  no 
quarrel  between  him  and  the  Monarchians,  whose  watchword  was  the 
unity.  As  it  was,  he  required  to  begin  his  polemic  against  them 
with  the  distinct  positing  of  the  question:  and  this  involved  the  dis- 
tinct enimciation  of  the  doctrine  of  plural  personality  in  the  God- 
head. We  have  always  believed  and  do  now  still  believe,  he  says,§ 
that  there  is  One  only  God — but — ^and  it  is  in  this  "but"  that  the 
whole  case  lies — biU  "  under  the  following  oUovoiiia,  as  it  is  called, — 
that  this  One  God  has  also  a  Son,  His  Word,  who  proceeded  from 
Himself  ....  who  also  sent  from  heaven,  from  the  Father,  ac- 
cording to  His  own  promise,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Sanctifier  of  the 
faith  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Father  and  in  the  Son  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost."  ITiis  is  TertuUian's  anti-Monarchian  Confession  of 
Faith.  His  complaint  is  that  men  behaved  as  if  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead  could  be  preser\'^ed  in  no  other  way  than  by  representing  the 
Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  very  selfsame  person,  thus 
in  their  zeal  for  the  unity  neglecting  the  sacramentuni  oUo\^ofi{a^J\ 
which  distributes  the  unity  into  a  Truiity.  On  the  contrarj',  he 
insists,^  although  the  true  God  is  one  only  God,  He  must  yet  be  be- 
lieved in  with  His  own  olxo>o/xia — which  with  its  numerical  order  and 
distribution  of  the  Trinity  is  a  support  to,  not  a  breach  of,  the  true 
unity ;  because,  he  explains,**  such  a  Trinity,  flowing  down  from  the 
Father  through  intertwined  and  connected  steps  does  not  at  all 

♦  Chap.  xi.  t  Chap,  xii,  ad  initium. 

X  Chap,  xii,  ad  finem.  Cf.  xxi,  near  the  beginning.     Cf .  Dorner.  I.  ii,  24  note '. 
}  Chap.  ii.  II  Chap.  ii.  ^Chap.  iii. 

♦♦  Chap.  viii.  end. 
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disturb  the  monarchy  J  while  it  at  the  same  time  guards  the  state  of  the 
economy.  Men  must  not  be  permitted  to  extol  the  monarchy  at  the 
expense  of  the  economy,  contending  for  the  identity  of  the  Father 
and  Son,  whereas  the  very  names,  Father  and  Son,  plainly  declaring 
their  distinct  i^ersonaUty,  proclaim  the  economy*— le^t  under  pre- 
tence of  the  monarchy  men  come  to  hold  to  neither  Father  nor  Son, 
abolishing  all  distinctions  in  the  interest  of  their  monarchy^f  Thus 
the  discussion  runs  on,  upholding  the  economy  against  the  falsely 
conceived  monarchy,  to  end  in  the  same  note^J — in  the  declaration 
that  the  Son,  the  second  name  in  the  Godhead,  and  the  second 
degree  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  has  shed  forth  on  the  Church  in  these 
latter  days  "the  promised  gift,  even  the  Holy  Spirit — the  thh*d 
name  in  the  Godhead  and  the  third  degree  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
the  Declarer  of  the  one  Monarchy  of  Got!,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Interpreter  of  the  Economy  to  every  one  who  hears  and  receives 
the  words  of  the  new  prophecy ;  and  the  Leader  into  all  truth  such 
2S  is  in  the  Father,  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  GhoRt,  according  to 
the  mystery  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ/'  To  reject  the  economy  is,  in 
effect,  he  charges,  to  revert  to  Judaism, — for  to  Jews  not  to  Chris- 
tians it  belongs  '*sa  to  believe  in  one  God  as  to  refuse  to  reckon 
besides  Him  the  Son,  and  after  the  Son  the  Spkit'^f  The  distinc- 
tive mark  of  Cliristianity  to  him,  thus,  is  that  the  unity  of  God  is 
so  held  that  God  is  now  openly  kno\Mi  in  His  proper  names  and 
personB4| 

Among  the  passages  in  which  Tertullian  exhibits  with  especial 
i^mphasis  tlie  distinction  which  he  erects  between  the  Father,  Son 
and  Spirit  under  the  name  of  i^ersons  there  Ls  a  striking  onef 
in  which  he  is  replying  to  the  Callistan  formula  which  made 
the  Father  not  indeed  suffer  in  and  of  Himself,  but  participate 
in  the  suffering  of  the  Son.  He  makes  his  primary  appeal  here 
to  the  hnpassibility  of  God  as  such,  and  then  falls  to  mag- 
nifying the  dLstinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  "The 
Father,"  he  asserts,  "is  separate  from  the  Son,  though  not 
from  God."  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  Son  is  the  name 
specifically  of  the  incarnated  Logos,  and  the  incarnated  Logos — as 
God,  indeed,  one  in  substance  \nth  the  Father — is,  as  incarnated, 
f?omething  more,  viz.,  flesh  as  well ;  and  on  this  side  of  His  being,  which 
is  the  only  side  in  which  He  suffered  (for  the  Son,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  His  existence  as  God,  Tertullian  allows,  is  as  incapable  of 
suffering  as  the  Father)  is  not  one  with  God,  but  separate  from 


I  Chap.  x3EJc;l. 


t  Chap.  ST. 
[1  C*bap.  xKxi 


t  Chap.  XXX. 
f  Chap*  xxix. 
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Him.  The  Monarchian  might  certainly  reply  that  on  this  showing 
the  Father  Himself,  if  conceived  to  be  incarnate,  might  be  as  truly 
said  to  share  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Son,  or  the  flesh,  as  the  Son, 
incarnated,  could  be  said  to  have  suffered.  If  the  sufferings  of  the 
flesh  were  not  of  the  flesh  alone,  but  the  incarnated  Deity  stood  in 
some  relation  to  them,  this  would  be,  on  TertuUian's  own  showing,  as 
conceivable  of  the  Father,  deemed  incarnate,  as  of  the  Son.  Tertul- 
lian,  therefore,  attempts  to  help  his  answer  out  by  means  of  a  simile. 
If  a  river,  he  says,  is  soiled  with  mud,  this  miring  of  the  stream 
does  not  affect  the  foimtain,  though  the  river  flows  from  the  foun- 
tain, is  identical  in  substance  with  it,  and  is  not  separated  from  it : 
and  although  it  is  the  water  of  the  fountain  which  suffers  in  the 
stream,  yet  since  it  is  affected  only  in  the  stream  and  not  in  the 
foimtain,  the  fountain  is  not  contaminated,  but  only  the  river  that 
has  issued  from  the  fountain.  We  are  not  concerned  now  with  the 
consistency  of  Tertullian:  how  he  could  say  in  one  breath  that  the 
Son  as  God  is  as  impassible,  being  God  Himself,  as  the  Father,  and 
in  the  next  that  it  is  the  very  water  from  the  fountain — the  very 
substance  of  God  in  its  second  distinction — ^that  is  affected  by  the 
injury  which  has  befallen  it.  What  it  concerns  us  to  notice  is, 
that  in  this  illustration  Tertullian  very  nmch  magnifies  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  persons  of  the  Godhead.  The  Son  is  so  far  distinct 
from  the  Father  that  He  may  be  involved  in  sufferings  whi(»h  do  not 
reach  back  to  or  affect  the  Father.  The  stream  may  be  the  fountain 
flowing  forth:  but  the  stream  is  so  far  distinct  from  the  fountain, 
that  what  affects  it  is  no  longer  felt  in  the  fountain.  Here  is  the 
individualization  of  personal  life  in  an  intense  form,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  the  length  to  which  Tertullian's  conception  of  the  personal 
distinction  went. 

In  another  passage*  Tertullian  announces  the  same  results  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  figure.  He  is  engaged  in  discriminating  between 
mere  effluxes  of  power  or  other  qualities  from  God  and  the  prola- 
tion  of  a  real  and  substantial  person :  in  doing  this,  he  magnifies 
the  distinction  between  the  original  source  and  the  prolation. 
Nothing  that  belongs  to  another  thing  is  precisely  that  thing:  and 
nothing  that  proceeds  from  it  can  be  simply  identified  with  it.  The 
Spirit  is  God,  no  doubt;  and  the  Word  is  God;  because  they  pro- 
ceed from  God,  from  His  very  substance.  But  they  are  not  actually 
the  very  same  as  He  from  whom  they  proceed.  Each  is  God  of 
God :  each  is  a  substaniiva  res;  but  each  is  not  ipse  Detis;  but  only 

♦  Cliap.  XX vi. 
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"  SO  far  God  as  He  is  of  the  same  substance  with  God  Himself,  and  as 
being  an  actually  existing  thing,  and  as  a  portion  of  the  Whole." 

In  still  another  passage  TertuUian  is  repelling  the  Monarchians' 
scoff  that  as  a  word  is  no  substantial  thing,  but  a  mere  voice  and 
sound  made  by  the  mouth,  merely  so  much  concussed  air,  intelligible 
to  the  ear  as  a  symbol  of  thought,  but  in  itself  nothing  at  all :  there- 
fore (so  they  argued)  the  Word  of  God — ^the  Logos— is  to  be  con- 
ceived not  as  a  substantial  thing  distinguishable  from  the  Father, 
but  only  as  a  symbol  of  intelUgible  meaning.  TertuUian  reproaches 
them  for  being  imwilling  to  allow  that  the  Word  is  a  really 
substantive  being,  having  a  substance  of  its  own, — an  objective 
thing  and  a  person, — ^who,  by  virtue  of  His  constitution  as  a  second 
to  God,  makes,  with  God,  two,  the  Father  and  the  Son,  God  and  the 
Word.  He  argues  on  two  grounds  that  the  Logos  must  have  this 
substantial  existence.  The  one  is  that  He  came  forth  from  so  great 
a  substance :  God  who  is  Himself  the  fullness  of  Being,  cannot  be 
presumed  to  prolate  an  empty  thing.  The  other  is  that  He  is  Him- 
self the  author  of  substantial  things :  how  could  He,  who  was  Himself 
nothing,  produce  things  which  are  realities,  with  substantial  exist- 
ence? WTiatever  else  this  argument  proves,  it  certainly  proves  that 
TertuUian  conceived  of  the  distinction  between  God  the  Father  and 
God  the  Son  as  attaining  the  dignity  of  distinct  individuality. 
"  Whatever,  therefore," — ^he  closes  the  discussion  with  these  words — 
*'  whatever,  therefore,  has  the  substance  of  the  Word,  that  I  desig- 
nate a  Person.  I  claim  for  it  the  name  of  Son,  and,  recognizing  the 
Son,  I  assert  His  distinction  as  second  to  the  Father." 

(2)  It  may  remain,  no  doubt,  a  question  whether  TertuUian  did 
not  conceive  this  distinction  of  persons  to  have  been  the  result  of 
those  movements  of  the  divine  substance  by  which  successively  the 
Logos  and  the  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  fontal  source  of  deity,  so 
that  the  economy  was  thought  of  as  superinduced  upon  a  previous 
monarchy.  It  is  thus,  indeed,  that  he  has  been  commonly  imder- 
stood.*  In  this  case,  while  certainly  he  would  take  the  personal 
distinctions  seriously,  he  might  be  supposed  not  to  look  upon  them 
as  rooted  essentially  in  the  very  being  of  God.  God  in  Himself 
would  be  conceived  as  a  monad:  God  flowing  out  to  create  the 
world  and  to  uphold  and  govern  it,  as  becoming  for  these  purposes 
a  triad.  The  "invisible  God"  would  be  a  monad;  the  "visible 
God" — ^the  God  of  the  world-process — ^would  become  a  triad. 

It  may  be  that  it  was  after  a  fashion  somewhat  similar  to  this 

*  So,  e.g.,  DoRNER,  Hagemann,  Harnack,  Stier. 
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that  Tertullian  waa  naturally  inclined  to  think  of  God  and  the  dis- 
tinctions he  conceived  to  exist  in  His  bemg;  that  is  to  say,  his 
thought  may  have  run  most  readily  in  the  moulds  of  what  has  come 
to  be  called  an  economic  as  distinguished  from  what  is  known  as 
an  immanent  Trinitarianism.  It  was  along  these  lines  that  the 
JjOgos-speculation  tended  to  carry  him,  and  his  hearty  acceptance 
of  that  speculation  as  the  insti-ument  with  which  to  interpret  the 
deposit  of  Christian  truth  might  well  lead  him  to  conceive  and 
speak  of  the  Trinitarian  distinctions  as  if  they  were  merely  "  eco- 
nomical." But  the  deposit  of  truth  subjected  to  interpretation 
by  the  Logos-speculation  was  not  quite  tractable  to  it,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  inquire  whether  TertulUan  betrays  any  con- 
sciousness of  this  fact, — ^whether  in  his  dealing  with  the  data 
embedded  in  the  Rule  of  Faith  he  exhibits  any  tendency  to  carry 
back  the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  behind  the  pro- 
lations  by  which  the  Logos  and  Spirit  proceeded  from  it  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  the  world  of  time  and  space.  So  loyal  an 
adherent  of  the  Rule  of  Faith  might  well  be  expected  to  deal 
faithfully  with  its  data,  and  to  seek  to  do  something  like  justice 
to  them  even  when  they  appeared  to  be  intractable  to  his  ordinary 
instrument  of  interpretation.  And  so  bold  a  thinker  might  well  be 
incited  by  the  pressiu-e  of  such  data  to  ask  himself  if  there  were 
nothing  in  the  fons  deitatis  itself  which  might  be  recognized  as  a  kind 
of  prophecy  or  even  as  a  kind  of  predetermination  of  the  prolations 
which  ultimately  proceeded  from  it — ^if  the  very  Issue  of  these  pro- 
lations do  not  presuppose  in  the  Godhead  itself  a  certain  structure, 
so  to  speak,  which  involved  the  promise  and  potency  of  the  prola- 
tions to  come, — ^if,  in  a  word,  the  distinctions  brought  mto  manifes- 
tation by  the  prolations  must  not  be  presumed  to  have  preexisted 
in  a  latent  or  less  manifest  form  in  the  eternal  monad,  out  of 
which  they  ultimatel)''  proceeded. 

That  some  indications  exist  of  such  a  tendency  on  TertuUian's  part 
to  push  the  personal  distinctions  behind  the  prolations  into  the  God- 
head itself  is  perhaps  universally  recognized.  It  is  frequently  de- 
nied, to  be  siu-e,  that  this  tendency  goes  very  far.  Hamack's  form 
of  statement  is  that  it  gives  to  Tertullian's  teaching  "a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  doctrine  of  an  immanent  Trinity,  without 
being  it."*  Tertullian,  he  says,  "knew  asUttle  of  an  immanent 
Trinity  as  the  Apologists,"  and  his  Trinity  "only  appears  such 
because  the   unity   of    the   substance  is  very  vigorously  empha- 

♦  Op.  cit.,  iv,  122 
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sized."*  Johannes  Stier  holds  essentially  the  same  opinion.   "  Of  an 
immanent  Trinity  in  Tertullian,"t  he  argues,  "  there  can  be  no  talk, 
because  he  is  absolutely  explicit  that  a  plural  personality  came  into 
existence  for  the  purpose  of  the  world,    li^lthout  the  world,  the 
primal  unity  would  have  abided.    It  is  indeed  true  that  the  Logos 
and  the  Spirit  were  inmianent  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  original 
essence  from  the  beginning,  but  nevertheless  not — ^and  this  is  the 
point — ^in  a  personal  manner.    From  the  beginning  God,  the  divine 
original-essence,  was  alone;  alone  precisely  as  person  (cf.  Adv. 
Prax.j  5).    From  this  (first)  person,  no  doubt,  absolutely  immedi- 
ately, the  Logos  {raiiOy  semio)  was  distinguished  as  svbjet^,  but  not 
yet  as  (second)  person — ^he  became  person  only  pretemporally- 
temporally.    And  as  for  the  Spirit,  the  matter  is  perfectly  analogous 
in  His  case  (cf.  Adv.  Prax.,  6).    The  Trinity  of  Tertullian  is  purely 
(against  Schwane,  p.  164,  and  others)  economical,  conceived  solely 
with  reference  to  the  world;  nothing  is  easier  to  see  if  we  have  the 
will  to  see  it  (cf.  also  Gieseler,  p.  137;  Hamack,  I,  536;  Huber, 
117)."    Nevertheless  Hamack  not  only  can  speak  of  Tertullian  as 
"creating  the  fonnulas  of  succeeding  orthodoxy,"  but  can  even  de- 
clare that  "  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  already  announced 
its  presence  in  him  even  in  its  details."!    And  Stier  is  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  Tertullian  came  within  a  single  step  of  an  imma- 
nent Trmity.l    "There  needed,  we   must   admit,"  he  remarks, 
'*only  a  single  step  more  to  arrive  at  the  eternal  personal  being 
of  the  sermo  in  God,  to  establish  an  eternal,  immanent  relation 
between    the    divine    original-essence    and    His   Logos   as    two 
divine  personalities,  to  advance  thence  to  the  immanent  Trinity. 
But  Tertullian  stopped  with  conceiving  the  sermo  from  eternity, 
it  is  true,  along  with  the  ratiOy — and  the  discernment  of  this  already 
itself  means  something, — ^but  still  only  as  the  impersonal  basis 
(Ardage)  of  a  future  personal  sermoJ^    The  reason  of  TertuUian's 
failure  to  take  the  last  step  Stier,  like  Hagemann||  and  others  before 

*  Op.  cit.,  ii  261.  Similarly  LooFS  remarks:  "These  formulas  anticipate  the 
later  orthodoxy:  it  is  all  the  more  necessan' to  emphasize  how  strongly  subor- 
dinationist  they  are:  the  'economical'  trinity  here  is  just  as  little  an  eternal  one 
as  in  the  case  of  the  older  theologians  of  Asia  Minor"  {Leitfaderif  etc., 2d  ed.,p.  89) 

t  Op.  cit.,  p.  95,  note. 

X  iv,  121.  §  P.  SI. 

II  Die  Rdmische  Kirche,  etc.,  pp.  173  sq.  On  p.  175  Haoemann  writes  aa  follows: 
"With  the  last  idea" — the  idea  namely  that  the  sermo  is  in-separable  from  the 
ratiOf  and  therefore  even  before  creation  God  was  not  "alone,"  but  His  "Word" 
included  in  his  "reason"  was  with  him — "Tertullian  was  advancing  on  the  right 
road  to  the  recognition  of  the  eternal  and  personal  existence  of  the  Word  in  God. 
The  W^ord  has  its  ground  in  the  Being  of  God,  faUs  in  the  circle  of  His  inner  life,  is 
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him,  finds  in  the  fact  that  TertuUian  connected  the  personal  sermo 
so  intimately  with  the  world  that  had  he  conceived  the  one  as  eternal^ 
he  must  needs  have  conceived  the  other  as  eternal  also :  and  as  he 
was  not  prepared  to  think  of  the  world  as  eternal,  neither  could 
he  ascribe  eternity  to  the  personal  Logos  (cf.  Adv.  Prax.,  6  sq.). 

Possibly  there  is  a  petitio  principii  embedded  in  the  terms  in  which 
this  reason  is  stated.  TertuUian  certainly  connected  the  prolate 
Logos  so  closely  with  the  world  that  we  could  scarcely  expect  hini 
to  separate  the  two.  But  whether  that  involves  a  similar  inseparable 
connection  between  the  personal  Logos  and  the  world  is  precisely 
the  question  at  issue.  The  prolation  and  the  personality  of  the 
Logos  seem  to  be  for  the  moment  confused  by  oiu-  critics,  doubt- 
less because  it  is  judged  that  the  two  went  together  in  TertuUian's 
mind:  but  this  judgment  cannot  be  justified  by  merely  repeating  it. 
Meanwhile  we  note  that  it  is  allowed  that  TertuUian  did  conceive 
the  sermo  as  eternally  existent  along  with  the  ratio,  and  this  is 
rightly  regarded  as  a  matter  of  some  significance  and  as  equivalent 
at  least  to  the  postulation  of  something  in  the  eternal  mode  of  exist- 
ence of  God  which  supplies  the  basis  (Anlage)  for  a  future  personal 
Logos.  What  this  something  was  Stier  does  not  indeed  tell  us,  con- 
tenting himself  merely  with  denying  that  it  amounted  in  TertuUian's 
thought  to  a  personal  distinction,  prior  to  the  prolation  of  the  Logos. 
He  uses  a  German  term  to  designate  it — Anlage — ^which  might  be 
fairly  pressed  to  cover  all  that  TertuUian  expresses  as  to  his  personal 
Logos,  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  distributio,  distinctio,  disposition 
dispensaiio:  and  Stier  can  scarcely  mean  less  than  that  TertulUan 
recognized  in  the  eternal  mode  of  existence  of  the  Godhead  such  a 
distinction,  disposition,  distribution,  dispensation,  as  manifested 
itself  in  the  outgoing  from  Him  of  a  portio  into  a  truly  personal  dis- 
tinction when  He  was  about  to  create  the  world.    Less  than  this 

inseparably  given  with  Him.  But  he  had  shut  himself  off  from  the  full  and  right 
understanding  of  the  matter  itself,  by  introducing  into  the  investigation  from  the 
start  the  world-idea.  He  could  not  maintain,  therefore,  the  full  and  eternal 
existence  of  the  Word,  without  at  the  same  time  admitting  the  full  and  eternal 
existence  of  the  world  itself;  and  since  this  was  to  him  an  impossible  idea,  he 
could  not  carry  through  the  former  in  its  whole  strictness.  To  him  the  Logos 
hung  together  with  the  world,  and  his  concei)tion  of  the  latter  was  decisive  for  the 
conception  of  the  former  also.  To  be  sure,  he  came  near  to  the  conviction  of  the 
eternity  and  the  full  divine  nature  of  the  Tx)gos ;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  reach 
the  goal,  the  world-idea  hinderingly  intruded  in  the  way.  No  doubt  it  is  to  be 
said  that  his  insight  in  this  matter  was  injuriously  aflfected  by  too  gieat  depend- 
ence on  the  Apologists."  Again,  on  p.  177,  summing  up :  "  Enough :  in  order  not 
to  allow  also  the  eternity  of  the  world,  he  liad  sacrificed  the  eternity  of  the  Son 
and  taught,  as  a  progressive  realization  of  the  world-idea,  so  also  a  progressive 
hypostatizing  of  the  Ix)g08." 
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would  come  perilously  near  to  raying  merely  that  the  Son  ^*as 
potentially  in  the  Father  before  He  actually  came  into  existence 
from  the  Father,  which,  as  George  Bull  repeatedly  |>oints  out,  is  no 
more  than  can  be  said  of  all  creat£?d  benigs,  all  of  which  (according 
to  Tertullian  also),  before  they  were  produced  actually,  preexisted 
in  the  thought  and  power  of  God  *  By  as  nmch  as  Stier  cannot 
mean  that  Tertullian  recognized  in  the  original  mode  of  the  divine 
existence  no  deeper  basis  for  the  personal  prolation  of  the  Word 
than  there  wns  for  the  production  of  the  creature^world,  by  so  much 
must  he  be  supposed  to  mean  that  Teiiullian  recognized  that  the 
very  structure,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Godhead,  from  all  eternity,  in- 
cluded in  it  some  disposition  by  virtue  of  which  the  prolation  of  the 
Lqgos,  and  afterward  that  of  the  Spirit,  were  provided  for  as  manifest 
tations  of  an  eternal  distinction  in  the  Godhead.  This  certainly 
leaves  only  a  short  step  to  the  recognition  of  an  immanent  Trinity; 
80  short  a  step,  indeed,  that  it  b  doubtful  whether  it  does  not 
lead  inevitably  on  to  it.  The  question  is  narrowed  do\vn  at 
any  rate  to  %vhether  distinctions  eternally  existent  in  the  God- 
head, and  afterward  manifested  in  the  prolate  Logos  and  the  pro- 
late Spirit  as  truly  personal,  were  conceived  as  already  personal 
in  the  eternal  mode  of  existence  of  God  or  as  made  such  only  by  the 
acts  of  i>rolation  themselves.  We  imagine  that  the  average  reader 
of  Tertullian,  while  he  will  not  fail  to  note  how  much  the  prola- 
tions  meant  to  TertuUian's  though t^  will  not  fail  to  note,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  these*  prolations  rested  for  Tertullian  on  distinc- 
tions existent  in  the  Godhead  prior  to  all  prolation,  us  the  appro- 
priate foundations  for  the  prolations;  nor  will  he  fail  to  note  further 
that  Tertullian  sometimes  speaks  of  these  ante-prolatio!i  distinc- 
tions in  a  manner  which  suggests  that  he  conceived  them  as  already 
personal 
The  whole  matter  has  been  solidly  argued,  once  for  all,  in  the 

*B.g.,  Defetmo,  et-c..  Ill,  Ix,  3  (E.  T,,  p.  486).  Dorner  does  not  shrink  from 
this  assimilation  of  the  preexiistetice  of  the  Logos  and  of  the  world:  to  TertulUmi, 
he &lBj7iUf  explicitly,  "the  Son  hna  in  the  firat  ioatAnee  a  mere  ideaJ  existence,  like 
the  world-idea  iyelf '*  (I,  ii,  64),  and  therefore  *'beeame  a  person  for  the  first  time 
at^  and  for  the  sake  of,  the  world*'  (74).  "There  is  no  place,"  in  Tertnllian's 
view,  he  says,  '*for  a  real  liypo^Latic  sonslnp  in  the  inner,  eternal  essence  of  God: 
aH  that  he  has  tried  to  point  out,  is  the  existence  in  God  of  an  eternally  active 
poteoce  of  Soiiahip"  (li3),  ^'a  reiil  potenee  of  Sonship,  ....  impersonal  but 
already  a  personific  principle*'  (^t*)-  It  does  not  appear  ivhat  purpose  these 
latter  phrases  serve  beyond  esthibitiiig  a  possible  doubt  in  Dokner's  own  niind 
whether  it  is  quite  adequate  to  Tertullian *s  thought  to  represent  him  as  assigning 
no  more  real  pre6xistenc6  to  the  Logos  than  to  the  world — whether,  in  other 
words,  the  Logos,  in  his  view,  did  not  exist  in  some  more  real  form  than  mere 
potentiality. 
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tenth  chapter  of  the  thud  book  of  George  BulFs  Defense  of  the 
NicetieCreed  (written  in  1680,  published  in  1685) .  That  this  notable 
book  is  marred  by  special  pleading,  and  that  Bull  shows  a  less  keen 
historical  conscience,  as  Baur  puts  it,*  or  as  we  should  rather  say,  a 
less  acute  historical  sense,  than  Petavius,  his  chief  opponent  in  this 
famous  debate,  we  suppose  can  scarcely  be  denied.  In  the  main 
matter  of  dispute  between  these  two  great  scholars,  we  can  but  think 
Petavius  had  the  right  of  it.  The  position  which  Petavius 
takes  up,t  indeed,  appears  to  involve  little  more  than  recognizing 
that  the  literary  tradition  of  the  Church,  prior  to  the  Council  of 
Nice,  was  committed  to  the  Logos  Christology:  while  Bull  under- 
takes the  impossible  task,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  explaining  the  whole 
body  of  ante-Nicene  speculation  in  terms  of  Nicene  orthodoxy. 
The  proper  response  to  Petavius  would  have  been  to  point  out  that 
the  literary  tradition,  rimning  through  "  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  The- 
ophilus,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,"  together  with  "  certain  others,  such 
as  Origen,"J  is  not  to  be  identified  at  once  with  the  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  Church,  but  represents  rather  a  literary  movement 
or  theological  school  of  thought,  which  attempted  with  only  partial 
success  a  specific  philosophizing  of  the  traditionary  faith  of  the 

♦  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  der  Dreieinigkeit,  1, 110,  where  a  sober  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  work  may  be  found.  Cf .  also  Schafp,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church, 
II,  644.  Meier  {Die  Lehre  von  der  Trinitdt,  etc.,  II,  76-77)  looks  upon  Bull's 
effort  to  save  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  a  coimsel  of  despair  in  the  midst  of  a 
general  decline  of  faith  in  this  doctrine.  Under  the  feeling  that  the  doctrine 
could  not  be  based  on  Scripture,  since  it  is  nowhere  taught  explicitly  in  Scripture, 
Bull  undertook  to  show  that  it  had  for  it  at  least  the  consistent  testimony  of  an- 
tiquity. Even  so,  however,  it  was  only  a  curtailed  doctrine  that  he  undertook  the 
defense  of.  "Bull  found  himself  also  forc^^  to  make  concessions;  he  perceived 
himself  that  he  could  maintain  only  the  consubstantiality  and  the  eternity  of  the 
Son,  while  allowing  that  differences  existed  as  to  special  points — as  e.g.j  whether 
the  Son  was  begotten  from  the  Father  as  respects  substance:  and  he  considers 
that  the  ground  of  the  differences  among  the  Fathers  which  Petavius  adduced  was 
due  to  an  attempt  to  find  scholastic  definitions  among  them.  In  his  own  faith 
he  reverts  to  the  pre-Augustinian  period,  ....  and  sees  himself  driven  back 
upon  the  Logos-idea,  ....  and  in  this  driftage  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  dogma  even  in  the  Church  itself."  It  probably  is  a  fact  that 
every  attempt  to  revert  from  the  Augustinian  to  the  Nicene  construction  of  the 
Trinity  marks  a  stage  of  weakening  hold  upon  the  doctrine  itself.  With  all  Bull's 
zeal  for  the  doctrine,  therefore,  his  mode  of  defending  it  is  an  indication  of  lack 
of  full  confidence  in  it,  and  in  essence  is  an  attempt  to  establish  some  compromise 
with  the  growing  forces  of  unbelief.  The  same  phenomenon  is  repeating  itself 
in  our  own  day:  cf.  Prof.  L.  L.  Paine's  The  Evolution  of  Trinitariani^m ^  the 
assault  of  which  on  the  Augustinian  construction  of  the  doctrine  is  a  sequence  of 
a  lowered  view  of  the  person  of  Jesus  gained  from  a  critical  reconstruction  of  the 
Bible. 

t  De  Trinitate,  I,  5,  7,  quoted  in  Bull,  Introduct.,  7  (E.  T.,  p.  9). 

J  This  is  the  enumeration  givon  by  Petavius,  dc  Trinitate,  i,  5,  7. 
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Church-  The  measure  of  success  ivhich  Bull  achieved  in  explaining 
this  literary  tradition  in  harmony  with  the  traditional  faith  of  the 
Church — which  was  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  Rule  of  Faith  and  the 
naive  Christian  consciousness  of  the  times— is  due  to  the  constant 
reference  which  the  writers  with  whom  he  deals  made  in  their  thbking 
to  the  Rule  of  Faith,  of  which  they  were  always  conscious  as  under- 
lying their  siieculations  and  supplying  the  norm  to  which  they  strove 
to  make  their  conclusions  as  far  as  possible  conform;  as  well  as  to 
the  survival  in  the  final  product  which  we  know  as  Nicejie  theology  of 
such  elements  of  the  Logos-speculation  as  could  be  assimilated  by  It. 
He  was  able,  therefore,  to  show  repeatedly  that  the  very  men  whom 
Petavius  adduced  as  teachers  of  the  inadequate  forniula  betrayed 
here  and  there  consciousness  of  elements  of  truth  for  which  this 
formula,  strictly  interpret-ed,  left  no  place;  and  also  that  language 
much  the  same  as  theks — and  conceptions  not  far  removed  from 
theirs — might  easily  be  turaed  up  in  writers  of  imimpeachable 
orthodoxy  living  after  the  Council  of  Nice.  In  both  matters  he 
has  done  g(X>d  service.  It  is  unfair  not  to  remeniber  that  these 
earlier  writers  wished  to  be  and  made  a  constant  effort  to  remain  in 
harmony  with  the  Rule  of  Faith;  and  that  we  do  not  obtain  their 
whole  thought,  therefore,  until  wc  place  by  the  side  of  their  specu- 
lative elaborations  the  elements  of  truth  which  they  also  held,  for 
which  thest^  speculations  nevertheless  made  no  place.  They  were 
in  intention,  at  all  events,  orthodox;  and  the  failure  of  their  theoiy 
to  embrace  all  that  orthodoxj'^  must  needs  confess  w  as  an  indica- 
tion rather  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  theory  to  which  they  had  com- 
mitted their  formal  thinking^  than  of  any  conscious  willingneBS  on 
their  part  to  deny  or  neglect  essential  elements  of  the  truth.  And  it 
is  useful,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  reminded  that  their  unwearj*ing 
effort  to  do  justice— as  far  as  their  insight  carried  them — to  the 
whole  deposit  of  the  faith  bore  its  appropriate  fmit,  first,  in  Uk* 
gradual,  almost  unnoted  passing  of  their  theory  itself  into  something 
better,  as  the  Nicene  orthodoxy  supplanted  because  transcending 
it,  and  next  hi  the  projection  into  the  Nicene  orthodoxy  itself  of 
many  of  the  characteristic  modes  of  thought  and  forms  of  expression 
of  the  earlier  theory— conditioning  both  the  conceptions  and  the 
terms  used  to  embody  them  which  entered  as  constituent  element  f^ 
into  the  new  and  better  construction.  Meanwhile,  to  fail  to  ap- 
prc*ciate  this  historic  evolution,  and  to  attempt  to  interpret  the 
inadequate  conceptions  of  the  earlier  thinkers  as  only  somewhat 
clumsily  expi'cssed  enunciations  of  Nicene  orthodoxy,  is  a  grave  his- 
torical fault,  and  could  not  fail  to  fill  Bull's  book  with  expositions 
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which  give  it  as  a  whole  the  appearance  of  an  elaborate  piece  of 
special  pleading.  Only  when  the  writer  with  whom  he  chances  in 
any  given  passage  to  be  dealing  had  become  sharply  aware — or  at 
least  uneasily  conscious — of  one  or  another  of  the  elements  of  truth 
embodied  in  the  Rule  of  Faith  for  which  the  speculation  he  had 
adopted  as  yet  provided  no  place,  and  was  really  striving  to  take  it 
up  into  his  theory,  make  even  by  violence  a  place  for  it,  and  do 
justice  to  it,  is  Bishop  Bull's  exposition  altogether  admirable.  This 
is  the  case  with  TertuUian  in  the  matter  of  the  eternal  distinctions  in 
the  Godhead,  and  the  result  is  that  Bishop  Bull,  in  the  chapter  in 
which  he  deals  with  this  subject,  has  performed  a  deUcate  piece  of 
expository  work  with  a  skill  and  a  clearness  which  leave  little  to 
be  desired. 

He  begins  the  discussion  by  adducing  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  the  passages  in  which  TertuUian  appears  expUcitly  to 
deny  the  eternity  of  the  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead.  It 
is  to  be  f  oimd  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  treatise  against  Hermogenes 
and  runs  as  follows:  "  Because  God  is  a  Father  and  God  is  a  Judge, 
it  does  not  on  that  account  follow  that,  because  He  was  always  God, 
He  was  always  a  Father  and  a  Judge.  For  He  could  neither  have 
been  a  Father  before  the  Son,  nor  a  Judge  before  trani^ession. 
But  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  transgression,  and  no  Son, 
the  one  to  make  the  Lord  a  Judge,  and  the  other  a  Father."  Here 
certainly,  apart  from  the  context,  and  that  wider  context  of  the 
author's  known  point  of  view,  there  appears  to  be  a  direct  assertion 
that  there  was  a  time  before  which  the  Son  was  not:  and  this  falls 
in  so  patly  with  the  Logos-speculation  which  assigns  a  definite  begin- 
ning to  the  prolated  Logos,  that  it  is  easy  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  TertuUian  means  to  date  the  origination  of  the  Logos  at  this 
time.  Such  a  conclusion  would,  however,  be  erroneous;  and  it  is 
just  in  the  doctrine  of  the  prolation  of  the  Logos  at  a  definite  time 
that  the  passage  finds  its  juster  explanation.  It  emerges  that  the 
term  "  Son"  in  TertulUan's  nomenclatxu-e  designates  distinctively  the 
prolate  Logos.  He  therefore  asserts  nothing  in  the  present  passage 
concerning  the  eternity  or  non-eternity  of  personal  distinctions  in 
the  Godhead.  He  affirms  only  that  God  became  Father  when  the 
Logos  was  prolated,  seeing  that  the  Logos  became  Son  only  at  his 
prolation.  Bishop  Bull  animadverts  not  unjustly  on  a  tendency  of 
TertuUian  exhibited  here  to  overacuteness  in  argument  and  to 
readiness  to  make  a  point  at  some  cost :  but  he  fairly  makes  out  his 
case  that  in  the  present  instance  TertuUian  is  to  be  interpreted  in 
this  somewhat  artificial  sense — as  if  one  should  say  there  was  a 
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time  wlien  God  was  not  the  Creator,  because  creation  occurred 
at  a  definite  point  of  time,  before  which  therefore  God  was  existent 
indeed,  but  not  as  Creator.*  So  God  became  Father,  not  when  the 
Logos  came  into  existence,  but  when  He  became  a  Son.  By  this 
neat  piece  of  exposition  liishop  Bull  seeks  to  remove  the  antecedent 
presumption  against  Tertullian's  admission  of  eternal  distinctions 
in  the  Godhead,  which  would  arise  from  an  explicit  assertion  on  his 
part  that  there  was  a  time  before  which  the  Logos  was  not — that  is 
to  say,  the  prolate  Logos.  He  shows  that  this  is  only  Tertullian's 
way  of  saying  that  the  Logos  was  not  always  prolate. 

He  then  wisely  proceeds  at  once  to  a  discussion  of  the  principal 
passage,  wherein  Tertullian  seems  to  recognize  personal  distinctions 
in  the  Godhead  prior  to  the  prolations  of  Logos  and  Spirit.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  very  remarkable  discussion  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  trsLCt  Against Praxeas J  in  whichTertullian  gives,  as  it  were,  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  Logos.f  In  this  passage  Tertullian  begins  by 
afTinning  that  ''before  all  things" — alike  before  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  generation  of  the  Son,  that  is  to  say,  the  prolation  of 
the  Logos — God  was  alone  (solus).  He  immediately  corrects  this, 
however,  by  saying  that  by  "alone''  he  means  only  that  there  was 
notliing  extrinsic  to  God  by  His  side :  for  not  even  then  was  He  really 
alone  (solus) y  seeing  that  He  had  with  Him  that  which  He  had 
within  Himself,  namely  His  Reason.  This  Reason,  he  continues,  is 
what  the  Greeks  call  the  Logos,  and  the  Latins  arc  accustomed  to 
call  Sermo — though  Sermo  is  an  inadequate  translation,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  distinguish  and  say  that  Reason  must  antedate  Speech, 
and  that  God  rather  had  Reason. with  Him  from  the  beguming,  while 
He  had  Speech  only  after  He  had  sent  it  forth  by  utterance — that  is 
to  say,  at  the  prolation.  This  distinction,  however,  adds  Tertullian 
immediately,  is  really  a  refinement  of  httle  practical  importance. 
The  main  thing  is  that  '*  although  God  had  not  yet  sent  His  Word, 
He  nevertheless  already  had  Him  within  Himself,  with  and  in 
Reason  itself,  as  He  silently  considered  and  determined  with  Him- 
self what  ?Ie  was  afterward  to  speak  through  the  Word."  Thus 
even  in  the  silence  of  eternity,  when  God  had  not  yet  spoken,  the 
Word  in  its  form  of  Reason  was  with  God,  and  God  was  therefore 
not  alone.  To  illuminate  his  meaning,  Tertullian  now  introduces  an 
illustration  drawn  from  human  consciousness.    He  asks  his  readers 

*  See  above,  October,  1905,  p.  551. 

t  This  passage  is  discussed  by  Bull  in  Book  III,  chap,  x,  §§  5-8.  At  an  earlier 
point — III,  V,  5 — he  had  expounded  the  same  passage  more  briefly,  but  not  less 
effectively. 
2 
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to  observe  the  movements  that  go  on  within  themselves  when  they 
hold  silent  converse  with  themselves;  whenever  they  think,  there 
is  a  word;  whenever  they  conceive,  there  is  reason.  Speaking  thus 
in  the  mind,  the  word  stands  forth  as  a  "conlocutor,''  in  which 
reason  dwells*  "Thus,''  adds  Tertullian,  "the  word  is,  in  some 
sort,  a  second  within  you,  by  means  of  which  you  speak  in  thinking, 
and  by  means  of  which  you  think  in  speaking:  this  word  is  an- 
other/'t  Now,  he  reasons,  all  this  is,  of  course,  carried  on  in  Goii  on 
a  higher  plane  {pleiiius)^  and  it  is  not  venturesome  to  affirm  that 
"  even  before  the  creation  of  the  imiversej  God  was  not  alone,  seeing 
that  He  had  within  Him  both  Reason  and,  intrinsic  in  lleason.  His 
Word,  which  He  made  a  second  to  Himself  by  agitating  it  within 
Himself."  This  Word,  having  within  Himself  Reason  and  Wisdom, 
His  inseparables.  He  at  length  put  forth  (prohdit)  when  it  at  length 
pleased  Him  to  create  the  universe,  that  is,  to  draw  out  (edere)  into 
their  own  substances  and  kinds  the  things  He  had  determined  on 
within  Himself  by  means  of  this  very  Reason  and  Word.§ 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  in  this  passage  Tertullian  carries 
back  the  distinction  manifested  by  the  prolate  Logos  into  the 
depths  of  eternity.  It  already  existed,  he  says,  within  the  silent 
God  before  the  generation  of  the  Word,  that  is,  before  the  prolation 
of  the  Logos.  He  explicitly  distinguishes  its  mode  of  preexistence 
from  that  of  things  to  be  created,  which  "  having  been  thought  out 
and  disposed,''  by  means  of  that  Word  who  was  also  the  Reason  of 

*  There  may  be  a  reminiscence  here,  and  there  certainly  is  a  parallel,  of  the 
passage  in  Plato's  Sophist,  263  E,  where  thought  is  called  *'  the  uniittered  con- 
versation of  the  soul  with  itself/' and  we  are  told  that  **  the  stream  of  thought 
flowing  through  the  lips  Ls  called  speech." 

t  Ita  secundus  quodammodo  in  te  est  sermo,  per  quern  loqueris  cogitando,  et 
per  quern  cogitas  loquendo;  ipse  sermo  alius  eat." 

X  Ante  universitatis  constitutionem. 

i  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  closely  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  in  this  portion  of 
his  system,  reproduced  the  thought  of  TertuUian  in  this  chapter.  To  Marcellus, 
sajrs  LooFS  {Sitzungsberichte  d.  k.  p.  Akad.  d.  Wissenschaften,  1902,  I,  768-9), 

"the  I^gos  is  eternal And  this  Logos  of  God  is  without  any  yhfeaic. 

Before  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  He  was  simply  in  God ;  the  one  God, 
along  with  whom  was  nothing,  *had  not  yet  spoken'  (f/(rvxia  nc  vv).  When,  how- 
ever, God  addressed  Himself  to  create  the  world,  rhre  6  /.dyo^  TrpoeWcjv  kyhero  too 
Kdofiov  noiTjrrjg^  6  Kai  Trpdrepov  IvSnv  vot/rijr  ovofidsup  avrov.  This  7rpoE?.d<ov  in  sequence 
to  which  came  in  the  n-pdc  rdv  Oeov  elvai  of  which  John  i.  1  speaks,  did  not,  how- 
ever, bring  to  a  close  tlie  kv  Oet^  elvai :  the  Logos  remains  dwafxei  kv  rv»  ^f^)  and 
only  cj'fp}  c/(z  was  He  ^rpog  rbv  tftov;  TTpofjTJdev  dpaariKJj  h'tpycig.  How  this  is  to  be 
understood,  Marcellus — with  all  sorts  of  cautions — has  illiLstrated  by  the  an- 
alogy of  the  human  I^ogos:  fv  ynp  tori  koX  ravrd  tu  avSpuKu  6  ?.6yoc  kqi  wdevl 
XcjptC6^if:vng  hfpif)',  y  fx6vtj  rfj  'f/g  Kpa^eog  evepyeig."  This  reads  (so  far)  almost  like 
an  exposition  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  tract  Against  Praxeas. 
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God,  existed  "in  Dei  sensu/'  and  only  needed  to  be  AjBym  out  in 
their  siil>Ftance8  and  kinde, — ^whereas  He,  the  Word,  from  eternity 

crjexisted  with  God  as  ''  a  second/' ''  another."    All  this  Bishop  Bull 
points  out  \\\{h  great  lucidity.    He  directs  attention  first  to  Ter- 
tulliuii^s  sharp  discrunination  at  the  outset  between  God's  eternal 
existence  "  alone/ *  so  faras  external  accompaniment  is  concerned,  and 
his  inner  companionship — so  that  He  %vas  never  "alone/'  but  ever 
had  with  Him,  ix.,  witliin  Him,  His  "  fellow/'  the  Logos.     He  next 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  Reason  in  this  context  Tertullian 
does  not  mean  God  s  faculty  of  ratiocination,  by  virtue  of  w  hich  He 
was  rational,  but  a  really  subsisting  h^>oia — the  verhum  mentis  of  the 
i^hook.    Still  further,  he  animatlvi^rts  on  Tertullian 's  admission  that 
the  distinction  he  was  drawing  IxHween  tlie  Reason  and  the  Word 
was  not  drawn  by  Christians  at  large  wlio,  translating  the  Greek 
word  '*  Logos"  in  John  i.  1  by  the  Latin  ServiOy  were  accustomed  to 
my  simply  that  *Hhe  Word  was  in  tlie  beginning/'  t.f.,  eternally, 
and  that  '*with  God/'     In  doing  this  he  adverts  to  Tertullian 's 
admission  that  he  lays  little  stress  on  this  distinction  himself  ^  and 
is  fain  himself  to  allow  that  the  *^  Word"  is  coeternal  with  '*  Reason" 
— that  is  to  say,  of  course,  the  *rinner  Word/'  not  yet  uttered  for 
the  purpose  of  creation:  and  further,  that  he  allows  that  the  Word 
consists  of  Reason,  and  existed  in  this  His  hypostasis  or  substance 
before  He  became  the  Word  by  utterance.    Then,  arriving  at  the 
apex  of  his  argument^  he  points  out  that  "Tertullian  teaches  that 
tlie  Word,  even  anterior  to  His  mission  and  going  out  from  God  the 
Father,  existed  with  the  Father  as  a  I\^rson  distinct  from  Him." 
This,  (!)  Ijecause  God  is  said  not  to  be  "alone";  but  He  only  is  not 
alone  with  whom  is  another  person  present.     If  tlirough  all  eternity 
God  was  imipersonalj  and  there  was  not  in  the  divine  essence  one 
and  another^  then  God  was  alone.    Hence  God  was  not  unipersonal, 
since  He  is  affirmed  not  to  have  been  alone,     (2)  Becau^  in  the 
illustration  from  human  experience  Tertidliim  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  quasi-persunality  of  the  hmnan  uiner  word  and  the  real 
personality  of  the  divine  inner  Word*    The  whole  drift  of  the  illus- 
tration turns  on  the  idea  that ''  what  occurs  in  man,  God's  image,  is 
merely  the  shadow  of  what  occui-s  really  and  in  very  fact  in  God." 
Finally,  Bull  argues  that  Tertullian  clearly  identifies  the  '*  Reason 
that  coexisted  w^ith  God  from  eternity  with  the  Won!  prolatcd  from 
Him  at  a  definite  point  of  time,  and  makes  one  as  much  personal 
as  the  other,  conceiving  nothing  to  have  occurred  at  the  prolation 
but  the  prolation  itself,^ — ^the  Word  remaining  all  the  while,  tec:ause 
God,  UJichangeable.    This  argument  is  expanded  in  a  supplement- 
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ary  reason  which  Bull  gives  for  his  conclusion  by  the  help  of  a  pasi^- 
age  which  occurs  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the  tract  Against 
Praxeas.  In  this  passage  TertulUan  argues  that  the  Word,  because 
God,  is  "  immutabilis  et  inforniabilis" — ^unchangeable  anduntran^ 
formable:  since  God  never  either  ceases  to  be  what  He  was  or 
begins  to  be  what  He  was  not.  How,  then,  Bull  asks,  can  Tertul- 
Uan have  believed  that  the  Word,  who  is  God,  began  to  be  a  person 
only  at  His  prolation,  or,  indeed,  for  that  is  what  is  really  in  ques- 
tion, began  at  that  time  only  to  be  at  all?*  From  such  passages, 
Bull  justly  suggests,  we  may  learn  that  by  all  that  Tertullian 
says  of  the  prolations  of  the  Logos  and  Spirit  he  does  not  mean  to 
detract  in  any  way  from  the  unchangeableness  of  the  divine  persons 
concerned  hi  these  acts:  nothing  intrinsic  was,  in  his  view,  either 
added  to  or  taken  from  either  of  the  two,  seeing  that  each  is  the 
same  God,  eternal  and  unchangeable.  "Tertullian  does  indeed 
teach" — thus  Bull  closes  the  discussion — "that  the  Son  of  God 
was  made,  and  was  called  the  Word  {Verbum  or  Sermo)  from  some 
definite  begimiing;  i.  e.,  at  the  time  when  He  went  out  from  God 
the  Father,  with  the  voice, '  Let  there  be  light,'  in  order  to  arrange 
the  universe.  But  yet  that  he  believed  that  that  very  hypostasis^ 
which  Is  called  the  Word  (Sermo  or  Verbum)  and  Son  of  God,  is 
eternal,  I  have,  I  think,  abundantly  deraonstrated.^f 

(3)  There  has  been  enough  adduced  incidentally  in  the  coui'seof 
the  discussion  so  far,  to  make  it  clear  that  Tertullian  in  insistmg  on 
the  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead — ^and  in  carrying  this  dis- 
tinction back  into  eternity — ^had  no  intention  of  derogathig  in  any 
way  from  the  unity  of  God.  If  in  his  debate  with  the  Monarch- 
ians  his  especial  task  was  to  vindicate  the  oUovofitaj  the  conditions 
of  that  debate  required  of  him  an  equal  emphasis  on  the  "  monar- 
chy." And  he  is  certainly  careful  to  give  it,  insisting  and  insistmg 
again  on  the  unity  of  that  One  God  whom  alone  Christians  worship. 
This  insistence  on  the  unity  of  God  has  come,  indeed,  to  be  widely 
represented  as  precisely  the  peculiarity  of  TertuUian's  doctrine  of 
God.    Says  Loofs:J  "  TertuUian's  Logos  doctrine  waxed  into  a 

*  In  support  of  this  take  such  a  statement  as  tlie  following  from  the  thirteenth 
chapter:  "You  will  find  tliis,"  says  Tertullian,  *'in  the  Gospel  in  so  many  words: 
*  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God  and  the  Word  Xvna 
God/  He  who  was  Ls  One:  and  He  with  whom  He  was  is  another."  As  it  is  prob- 
able that  by  the  words  "in  the  beginning"  Tertullian  understood  eternity,  here 
is  an  explicit  assertion  of  a  distinction  of  persons  in  eternity.  Again,  in  chap  viii, 
he  says:  "  The  Word,  therefore,  was  both  in  the  Father  always,  as  He  says,  'I  arii 
in  the  Father,'  and  with  the  Father  always,  as  it  is  written,  'And  the  Word  wfts 
with  God.'"  t  E.  T.,  p.  515.  '  J  Leitfaden,  etc.,  p.  88. 
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doctrine  of  the  Trinity  {trinitas  occurs  first  in  him)  because  Ter- 
tuUian  sought  to  bring  the  Apologetic  traditions  into  harmony  with 
ithe  stricter  monotheism  of  the  Asiatic  theology."  Similariy  Har- 
nack  supposes  that  Monarchianism  exercised  a  strong  influence  on 
TertuUian,  "spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  opposing  it/'  and  remarks 
in  proof  that  "no  thought  is  so  plainly  expressed"  by  him  in  his 
tract  against  Praxeas  "as  this,  that  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are 
unius  substanticv,  that  is  ofAooutrtot'^ ;*  and  again,  that  he  "ex- 
pressed the  unity  of  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  as  strongly  as  possible."t 
We  may  attribute  the  influence  which  led  TertuUian  to  lay  the  stress 
he  did  on  the  unity  of  God  to  whatever  source  we  choose,  but  we 
must  acknowledge  that  TertuUian  himself  did  not  trace  it  to  the 
Monarchians.  Though,  no  doubt,  the  necessity  he  felt  upon  him 
not  to  neglect  this  great  truth  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  just  with  Monarchians  that  he  was  contending,  yet  TertuUian 
is  not  himself  conscious  of  indebtedness  to  them  for  either  his  con- 
ception of  it  or  his  zeal  in  its  behalf.  To  him  it  is  the  very  prin- 
cipium  of  Christianity  and  the  very  starting-point  of  the  Rule  of 
Faith.  Though  he  recognizes  a  monadistic  monarchy  as  rather 
Jewish  than  Christian,  therefore,  and  is  prepared  for  a  certain  plu- 
ralism in  his  conception  of  God,  all  this  is  with  him  conditioned  upon 
the  preservation  of  the  monarchy,  and  he  has  his  own  way  of  recon- 
ciling the  monarchy,  in  which  aU  his  Christian  thinking  is  rooted,  on 
the  one  side,  with  the  economy,  which  he  is  zealous  to  assert,  on 
the  other. 

This  way  consists,  briefly,  in  insistence  not  merely  that  the  three 
persons,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  are  of  one  substance,  but  that  they 
are  of  one  \mdivided  substance.  Though  there  is  a  dispositio,  dis- 
tindio  between  them,  there  is  no  divisiOj  separatio.  It  is  not  enough 
for  him  that  the  Three  should  be  recognized  as  alike  in  substance, 
condition,  power.  J  What  he  insists  on  is  that  the  Father,  Son  and 
Spirit  are  inseparable  from  one  another  and  share  in  a  single  im- 
di\aded  substance — that  it  is  therefore  "not  by  way  of  diversity 
that  the  Son  diflers  from  the  Father,  but  by  distribution;  it  is  not 
by  division  that  He  is  different,  but  by  distinction."!  "  I  say,"  he 
reiterates,  they  are  "distinct,  not  separate"  {distinctej  non  dime) ."|| 
They  are  distinguished  "on  the  groimd  of  personality,  not  of  sub- 
stance,— in  the  way  of  distinction,  not  of  division,"^  "by  disposi- 
tion, not  by  division."    The  ill-disposed  and  perverse  may  indeed 

*  Vol.  rV,  p.  57,  note:  cf.  IT,  257,  note,  p.  259.  t  II,  257  note, 

t  Chap.  ii.  §  Chap.  ix.  |j  Cliap.  xi. 

^  Chap,  xii;  cf.  xxi,  xxi  i. 
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press  the  distinction  into  a  separation,  but  the  procession  of  the  Son 
from  the  Father  "is  like  the  ray's  procession  from  the  sun,  and  the 
river's  from  the  foimtain,  and  the  tree's  from  the  seed"* — and 
thus  the  distinction  between  them  may  be  maintained  "without 
destroying  their  inseparable  imion, — as  of  the  sim  and  the  ray,  and 
the  fountain  and  the  river/'f 

By  the  aid  of  such  illustrations  TertuUian  endeavored  to  make 
clear  that  in  distinguishing  the  persons  he  allowed  no  division 
of  substance.  His  conception  was  that  as  the  sim  flows  out 
into  its  beams  while  yet  the  beams  remain  connected  insep- 
arably with  the  Sim,  and  the  river  flows  out  of  the  fountain  but 
maintains  an  inseparable  connection  with  it,  so  the  Son  and  Spirit 
flow  out  from  the  Father  while  remaining  inseparable  f rom  Hinu 
There  is,  in  a  word,  an  imbroken  continuity  of  substance,  although 
the  substance  is  drawni  out  into — ^if  we  may  speak  after  the  manner 
of  men — a  different  mould.  The  conception  is  that  the  prolation 
of  the  Logos — and  afterward  of  the  Spirit  proximately  from  the 
Logos — is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  protrusion  than  an  extrusion : 
the  Godhead  is,  now,  of  a  new  shape,  so  to  speak,  but  remains  the 
Godhead  still  in  its  undivided  and  indivisible  imity.  As  Tertullian 
expresses  it  sharply  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Apology: 
"  Just  as  when  a  ray  is  shot  forth  (porrigitur)  from  the  sim,  it  is  a 
portion  of  the  whole,  but  the  sim  will  be  in  the  ray  because  it  is  a 
raj'  of  the  sun,  and  is  not  separated  from  the  substance  but  is  ex- 
tended (extendittir) ,  so  from  Spirit  [is  extended]  Spirit,  and  from 
God,  God,  as  light  is  kindled  from  light.  The  matericc  matrix  re- 
mains Integra  et  indefeda,  although  you  draw  out  from  it  a  plurality 
of  tradicces  qualitatis;  and  thus  what  has  come  forth  (profectum) 
out  of  God  is  God,  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  two  are  one.  Simi- 
larly as  He  is  Spirit  from  Spirit  and  God  from  God,  he  is  made  a 
second  member  in  manner  of  existence,  in  grade  not  state,  attd  has 
not  receded  from  the  matrix  but  exceeded  beyond  it  {et  a  mairice 
71071  recessU  sed  excessit).'^  In  a  word,  the  mode  of  the  prolation  is  a 
stretching  out  of  the  Godhead,  not  a  partition  of  the  Godhead:  the 
imity  of  the  Godhead  remains  Integra  et  indefecta. 

The  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  thus  preserved  through  the  prola- 
tions  themselves,  which  are  therefore  one  in  a  "numerical  imity,'' 
as  it  afterward  came  to  be  spoken  of — though  in  Tertullian's  usage 
this  language  would  not  be  employed,  but  he  would  rather  say  that 
the  persons  differ  in  number,  as  first,  second  and  third,  while  the 
substance  remains  undivided.     It  is  precisely  on  the  groimd  that 

*  Qiap.  xxii.  t  Cliap.  xxvii. 
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in  their  view  the  prolations  involved  a  division  and  separation  of 
substance  that  he  separates  himself  from  the  Valentinians.*  "  Val- 
entinus,"  says  he,  "  divides  and  separates  his  prolations  from  their 

author But  this  is  the  prolation  of  the  truth,  the  guardian 

of  the  imity,  wherein  we  declare  that  the  Son  is  a  prolation  of  the 
Father  without  being  separated  from  Him.  For  God  sent  forth 
the  Word  (as  the  Paraclete  also  declaresf)  just  as  the  root  puts 
forth  the  tree,  and  the  foimtain  the  river,  and  the  sim  the  ray. 
For  these  are  7:po,3oXai  of  the  substances  from  which  they  proceed, 
....  But  still  the  tree  is  not  severed  from  the  root,  nor  the  river 
from  the  foimtain,  nor  the  ray  from  the  sun ;  and  neither  is  the  Word 

separated  from  God In  like  manner  the  Trinity,  flowing 

down  from  the  Father,  through  intertwined  and  connected  steps, 
does  not  at  all  disturb  the  monarchy,  while  it  at  the  same  time 
guards  the  state  of  the  economy."! 

Harnack,  therefore,!  does  considerably  less  than  justice  to  Ter- 
tullian's  conception,  when  he  represents  it  as  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  Valentinus,  differing  only  in  the  number  of  emanations 
acknowledged — because,  as  Hippolytus  certifies,  the  Valentinians 
"acknowledge  that  the  one  is  the  originator  of  all"  and  "the  whole 
goes  back  to  one."  Nor  does  he  improve  matters  when  he  adds  in 
a  note  that  "  according  to  these  doctrines,  the  unity  is  sufficiently 
preserved,  (1)  if  the  several  persons  have  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance, (2)  if  there  is  one  possessor  of  the  whole  substance,  i.e.,  if 
everything  proceeds  from  him."  TertuUian,  on  the  contrary,  is 
never  weary  of  asseverating  that  his  doctrine  of  unity  demands 
nmch  more  than  this, — ^not  merely  that  it  is  out  of  the  one  God  that 
all  proceeds — nor  merely  that  what  thus  comes  forth  from  God  is 
of  His  substance,  so  that  all  of  the  emanations  are  of  the  substance 
of  God, — but  specifically  that  this  going  forth  from  God  of  His 
prolations  is  merely  an  extenswn  of  the  Godhead,  not  a  division 
from  it.  Thus  the  unity,  he  says,  is  preserved  through  the  prola- 
tions; and  no  separation  from  God  is  instituted  by  the  prolations. 
These  abide  unbrokenly  "portions"  of  the  deity,  not  fragments 
broken  off  from  the  deity.  Nor  is  Harnack  nmch  happier  when  he 
goes  on||  to  say  that  Tcrtullian  conceived  God  up  to  the  prolation 
of  the  Logos  "as  yet  the  only  person  J'  According  to  his  explicit 
exposition  of  the  life  of  God  in  eternity,  TertuUian  held  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  God  was  alone,  except  in  the  sense  that  there 

*  Chap.  viii. 

t  /.«.,  this  is  a  doctrine  supported  by  the  Montanistic  propliecies. 

t  Chap.  viii.  §  11,  258.  |!  P.  259. 
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was  no  created  universe  about  Him:  in  the  beginning  itself  tliat 
Reason  which  the  common  i>eopIe,  simply  translating  the  Greek 
of  John's  Gospel,  call  the  Word,  was  with  Him,  though  within 
Him,  as  Another.  Thus  in  the  unity  of  the  Godliead  there  always 
was  a  distinction  of  persons,  even  before,  by  the  prolations  of  Son 
and  Spirit,  this  distinction  was  manifested  ad  extra. 

The  distinctions  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  accordingly,  as  Ter- 
tullian  conceived  them,  were  not  created  by  the  prolations  of  Son 
and  Spirit.  These  prolations  merely  brought  into  manifestation  the 
distinctions  of  persons  already  existing  in  the  Godhead.  Neither 
did  he  suppose  that  these  distinctions  would  cease  on  the 
recession  of  these  prolations  back  into  the  Godhead, — ^as  Ter- 
tullian  anticipates  will  take  place  when  their  end  is  served.  It 
is  the  prolations,  not  the  personal  distinctions,  which  in  his 
thought  have  a  beginning  and  ending;  and  when  he  teaches 
that  these  prolations  come  forth  at  the  Father's  will,  fulfill 
their  purpose  and  retire  back  into  the  Godhead,  this  cannot 
in  any  way  afifect  his  doctrine  cither  of  the  unitj"  of  God  or  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  unity.  In  all  this  process,  rather,  he  is  tracing  out 
only  an  incident  in  the  life  of  God,  a  temporary  outflowmg  of  God 
to  do  a  specific  work.  Tlie  whole  exposition  which  Harnack  gives 
of  this  transaction  is  colored  by  misapprehension  of  Tertullian's 
import.  It  is  indeed  more  infelicitous  than  even  this  circumstance 
would  indicate*.  No  doubt  Tertullian's  subordinationism  is  very 
marked.  Though  he  conceives  the  prolate  Logos  and  the  Spirit  as 
truly  God,  they  are,  in  his  view,  God  at  the  periphery  of  His  being, 
going  forth,  in  a  certain  reduction  of  deity,  foi-  the  world-work.*  But 
to  sj^oak  of  even  the  prolate  Logos  as  a  *'  Being  which  nmst  be  a 
derived  existence,  which  hits  already  in  some  fashion  a  finite  element 
in  itself,  because  it  is  the  hypostatized  Word  of  creation,  which  has 
an  origin";  and  to  add,  ''From  the  standpoint  of  humanity  this 
deity  is  God  Himself,  i.e.,  a  God  whom  men  can  apprehend  and  who 
'  can  apprehend  them,  but  from  God's  standpoint,  which  si)eculation 
can  fix  but  not  fathom,  this  deity  is  a  subordinate,  nay,  even  a  tem- 
porary one'' — ^is  to  go  beyond  all  warrant  discoverable  in  Tertul- 
lian's exposition.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Tertullian's  thought 
that  there  was  no  "finite  element"  in  the  Logos,  or  in  the  Spirit 

*  Cf.  DoRN'ER,  Person  o[  Christ,  I,  ii,  400,  ISO.  108.  Dorner  somewhat  misses 
tlie  point  by  failing  to  sec  that  TertiiUian  recognized  the  eternity  of  the  personal 
distinction  and  so  distinguislied  between  the  iinprolated  and  tlie  prolated  Logos 
(see  he!ow,  p.  20  sq.):  but  even  Dorner  perceives  that  there  was  some  limit  to 
Tertullian's  subordinationism:  *'Xn  Arian  subordinationism  was  foreign  to  his 
mind"  (p.  74;  cf.  p.  108). 
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which  constitutes  the  third  in  the  Godhead— "as  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  is  third  from  the  root,  or  as  the  stream  out  of  the  river  is  third 
from  the  fountain,  or  as  the  apex  of  the  ray  is  thu-d  from  the  sun"  ;* 
that  these  prolations  are,  in  a  word,  nothing  but  God  Himself 
extended  for  the  performance  of  a  work — ^nothing,  if  the  simile  can 
be  allowed,  but  the  hand  of  God  stretched  out  for  the  task  of  bring- 
ing a  world  into  existence  and  guiding  its  course  to  its  destined  end. 
As  such  the  Logos  mediated  between  God  and  the  world;  but  to 
make  TertuUian  teach,  to  use  words  of  Bull's,!  that "  the  verj'  nature 
of  the  Son  is  itself  a  mean  between  God  and  the  creatures/'  that  is 
to  say,  is  something  distinguishable  alike  from  the  supreme  nature 
of  God  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  rest  of  created  beings  on  the 
other, — is  to  confound  his  whole  conception.  He  not  only  did  not 
teach  that  the  Logos  is  a  creature  of  nature  different  from  that 
of  God,  of  a  derived  existence,  having  an  absolute  origin,  and  des- 
tined to  reach  an  end:  but  he  explicitly  teaches  the  contradictory 
of  these  things.  The  Logos  existed  eternally,  he  asseverates,  in  God : 
the  prolation  of  the  Logos,  indeed,  had  a  begining  and  will  have  an 
end;  but  the  Logos  Himself  who  is  prolated,  is  so  far  from  being  a 
derived  existence,  which  has  a  finite  element  in  it,  and  has  an  origin 
and  is  to  make  an  end — that  He  is  just  God  Himself  prolated,  that 
is,  outstretched  like  a  hand,  to  His  work.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
Logos  is  true  of  the  Spirit.  He  is  not,  as  the  Arians  imagined,  the 
creature  of  a  creature,  but  just  the  still  further  prolated  God — the 
tips  of  the  fingers  of  the  hand  of  God.  J 

(4)  With  this  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  prolations  to  the 
divine  essence  TertuUian  was  certainly  in  a  position  to  do  complete 
justice  to  the  deity  of  our  Lord.  Had  the  prolate  Logos  been  to 
him  a  "middle  substance" — something  between  God  and  man  in 
its  very  nature — then  it  no  doubt  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  do  full  justice  to  our  Lord's  deity  as  the  incarnation 
of  this  Logos,  l^ut  seemg  that  the  Logos  was  to  him  God  Himself 
prolated,  one  iu  substance  with  the  primal  deity  itself,  no  question 
of  the  complete  deity  of  the  incarnated  Logos  could  arise  in  his 

*  Chap,  viii,  ad  fin.  f  HI,  ix,  11  (E.  T.,  p.  503). 

J  Irenceiis  makes  uso  of  the  simile  of  GoH's  hands  to  explain  his  conception  of 
the  relation  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  to  God.  Cf.  IV  praef.  §  4:  "Man  was  moulded 
by  God's  hands,  i.e.,  by  tlie  Son  and  Spirit  to  whom  He  .said,  Let  us  make,"  etc. 
Cf.  also  IV,  20,  1;  V,  1,  3;  V,  5.  1;  V,  28,  4.  At  a  later  date  the  Sabellians 
employed  the  figure  of  the  alternately  outstretched  and  withdrawn  arm  and 
hand  as  a  figure  of  their  notion  of  tlie  successive  movements  of  the  divine  reve- 
lation (DoRNER,  I,  ii,  155,  159,  168).  Augustine  in  Joann.y  53,  2-3,  in  criticising 
this  Sabellian  use  of  it,  recognizes  the  propriety  of  the  figure  in  itself. 
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mind.  "We  shall  not  approximate/'  he  says,*  "to  the  opinions  of 
the  Gentiles,  who  if  at  any  time  they  be  forced  to  confess  God,  yet 
will  have  other  Gods  below  Him:  the  Godhead  has,  however, 
no  gi-adation,  for  It  is  only  one"  and  can,  therefore,  "in  no  case  be 
less  than  Itself/'  Accordingly  he  is  constant  in  declaring  the  Son, 
as  He  is  God,  to  be  "equal  with"  the  Father. f  All  that  is  true  of 
the  Father,  therefore,  he  would  have  us  understand,  is  true  also  oi 
the  Son :  they  are  not  only  of  the  same  substance,  but  of  the  same 
power  also ;  and  all  the  attributes  of  the  one  belong  also  to  the  other. 
**The  names  of  the  Father,"  he  saysj — "God  Almighty,  the  Most 
High,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  King  of  Israel,  He  that  Is — inasmuch 
as  the  Scriptiu-es  so  teach,  these,  we  say,  belonged  also  to  the  Son, 
and  in  these  the  Son  has  come,  and  in  these  has  ever  acted,  and  thus 

manifested  them  in  Himself  to  men When,  therefore,  you 

read  Almighty  God,  and  Most  High,  and  God  of  Hosts,  and  King  of 
Israel,  and  He  that  Is,  consider  whether  there  be  not  indicated  by 
these  the  Son  also,  who  in  His  own  right  is  God  Almighty,  in  that 
He  is  the  Word  of  God  Almighty."  Agam,  §  " '  All  things,'  saith  He, 
'are  delivered  unto  Me  of  the  Father' The  Creator  liath de- 
livered all  things  to  Him  who  is  not  less  than  Himself, — to  the  Son : 
all  things,  to  wit,  which  He  created  by  Him,  i.e.,  by  His  own  Word." 
Accordingly,  TertuUian  does  not  hesitate  to  si^ak  of  the  Son  as  God 
or  to  attribute  to  Him  all  that  is  true  of  God.  He  does  not  scruple, 
for  example,  to  apply  Rom.  ix.  5  to  Him — affiniiing  Him  in  the 
words  of  that  text  to  be  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.|| 

If  it  be  asked  how  TertuUian  made  this  recognition  of  the  full 
equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  consistent  with  the  subordina- 
tionism  which  he  had  taken  over  from  the  Apologists  along  with 
their  Logos  Christologj'',  the  answer  appears  to  turn  on  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  Son  with  the  prolate  Logos.  The  strong  subordination 
of  the  Son  belongs  to  Him  as  prolated,  not  specifically  as  second  in 
the  Godhead.  "It  will,  therefore,  follow,"  says  TertuUian  in  an 
illuminating  passage,^  "  that  by  Him  who  is  invisible,  we  must 
understand  the  Father  in  the  fulhiess  of  His  vmjesli/,  while  we  recog- 
nize the  Son  as  visible  by  reason  of  the  dispensation  of  His  derived 
existence  (pro  modulo  derivaiionis) ;  even  as  it  is  not  permitted  us  to 
contemplate  the  smi  in  the  full  amount  of  his  substance  which  is  in 
the  heavens,  but  we  can  only  endure  with  our  eyes  a  ray  by  reason  of 

*  Adv.  Ilermog.,  VII  (Bull,  p.  580). 

t  Adv.  Praxearif  VII,  xxii ;  De  Resnr.  Cam..  VI. 

J  Adv.  Prax,,  chap,  xvii  (Bull,  p.  19S). 

i  Adv.  Marc,  iv,  25  (Bull,  loc.  cit.). 

II  Adv.  Prax.,  xiii,  xv.  ^  xiv. 
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the  tempered  condition  of  this  portion  which  is  projected  from  him 
to  the  earth We  declare,  however,  that  the  Son  also,  con- 
sidered in  Himself,  is  invisible,  in  that  He  is  God,  and  the  Word,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God/'  In  this  passage  it  is  affirmed  that  in  Himself, 
because  He  is  God,  the  Son  shares  all  the  quaUties  of  God,  and  be- 
comes "reduced  God,"  if  we  can  be  allowed  such  a  phrase,  only 
pro  modulo  derivationiSy  that  is  to  say,  as  the  result  of  the  prolation 
by  virtue  of  which  He  is  extended  outwards  for  the  purpose  of  action 
in  and  on  the  world.  This  passage  will  aid  us  also  in  apprehending 
how  we  are  to  imderstand  Tertullian  when  he  speaks  of  the  Son  as 
a  "portion''  only  of  the  Godhead.  Again  it  is,  of  course,  only  as 
prolate  Logos  that  He  is  so  spoken  of:  and  as  prolate  Logos  He  is 
conceived  under  the  figure  of  the  ray  which  as  a  "portion"  of  the 
sim  is  "  tempered"  to  the  eyes  of  men.  Similarly  the  prolate  Logos 
is  a  "portion"  of  the  Godhead,  that  is  to  say,  not  a  separated  part 
or  even  a  particular  part  of  the  Godhead,  but  the  Godhead  itself 
"  tempered "  for  its  mission  relat ively  to  the  world.  This  "  portion  " 
is  not  to  be  conceived,  then,  as  a  fragment  of  Godhead;  it  is  in  and 
of  itself  all  that  God  is.  Tertullian  not  only  distinctly  affirms  this 
on  all  occasions,  but  expressly  explains  that  it  is  neither  separated 
from  the  Godhead  nor  in  anything  less  than  it,  but  is  "  equal  to 
the  Father  and  possesses  all  that  the  Father  has."*    Nay,  Tertullian 

*  We  are  here  quoting  Bull,  IT,  vii,  5  (p.  200),  where,  as  well  as  pp.  536  sg.,  the 
meaning  of  "portio"  is  discussed.  It  is  discussed  also  in  Haoemann,  pp.  182  sg,, 
cf.  p.  283:  who  suggests,  with  a  reference  to  De  virg.  vcL,  c.  4,  ad  fin,,  that  it  is  a 
technical  logical  term,  and  imports  the  'specific'  as  distinguished  from  the  'gen- 
eral,* in  which  case  the  Logos  as  a  portio  of  the  deity  would  rather  be  a  "particu- 
larization''  of  deity  than  a  "fragment"  of  deity.  Dorner  (I,  ii,  78)  thinks  that 
the  employment  of  such  ''inappropriate  physical  categories  of  the  Son"  is  due 
to  the  "somewhat  physical  character  of  Tertullian's  view  of  God,"  and  "should  be 
set  to  the  account  rather  of  his  mode  of  expression  than  of  his  mode  of  thought" : 
it  "really  disguised  Tertullian's  proper  meaning"  (cf.  p.  121-2).  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  Tertullian  uses  the  term  "portio"  it  would  seem  probably  to  be  a 
technical  term  in  the  Logos  Christology  and  that  would  imply  its  currency  in  the 
debates  of  the  day.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  a  Sermon  of  the  Avians  which 
was  in  circulation  in  North  Africa  early  in  the  fifth  century  what  looks  very  much 
like  a  repudiation  of  the  phraseology  by  the  Arians — for  Arianism  was  very  much 
only  the  Logos  Christology  run  to  seed,  the  "left"  side  of  the  developing  schemes 
of  doctrine.  In  this  document,  at  c.  23,  it  is  said :  "The  Son  is  not  a  part  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  Father,  but  His  own  and  beloved,  perfect  and  complete,  only-begotten 
Son.  The  Spirit  is  not  a  part  or  a  portion  of  the  Son,  but  the  first  and  highest 
work  (opus)  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  before  the  rest  of  the  universe." 
Augustine  (Contra.  Serm.  Arian,  XXVII,  23)  answers  only:  "But  what  Catholic 
wotild  say  the  Son  is  a  part  of  the  Father  or  the  Holy  Spirit  part  of  the  Son?  A 
thing  they  [the  Arians]  think  is  to  be  so  denied  as  if  there  were  a  question  between 
us  and  them  on  it."  It  l«)oks  ver>'  much  as  if  the  whole  past  history  of  the  use 
of  this  phraseology  was  out  of  memory-  in  the  opening  fifth  century. 
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tells  us  with  crisp  directness  that  this  ^'portio^*  of  the  Godhead  is 
Itself  "consort  in  Its  fullness"  {plenitudinis  consors).  '*If  you  do 
not  deny/'  he  argues  with  Marcion,*  "  that  the  Creator's  Son  and 
Spirit  and  Substance  is  also  His  Chi-ist,  you  must  needs  allow  that 
those  who  have  not  acknowledged  the  Father  have  likewise  failed 
to  acknowledge  the  Son,  seeing  that  they  share  the  same  substance 
(per  ejusdam  substanticd  conditioiieni) :  for  if  It  baffled  men's  under- 
standing in  Its  Plenitude,  much  more  has  a  portion  of  It,  especially 
since  It  is  consort  in  the  Plenitude."t 

It  cannot  surprise  us,  therefore,  when  we  observe  TertulUan 
representing  a  distinctive  way  of  designating  our  Lord  as  in  part 
due  merely  to  a  desire  to  be  clear  and  to  avoid  confusion  in  language. 
He  is  speakingj  of  the  habit  of  distinguishing  between  God  the 
Father  and  the  Son  by  calling  the  former  God  and  the  latter  Lord. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  the  distinction,  he  tells  us,  in  the  natiu*e 
of  things.  Any  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  called  either  God  or  Lord.  He  "  definitely  declares  that 
two  are  God,  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  even  three^  according  to  the  principle  of  the  divine 
oixo^^nfiia,  which  introduces  number."  He  will  never  say,  however, 
that  there  are  two  Gods  or  two  Lords,  yet  "  not  as  if,"  he  explains, 
'*  it  were  untrue  that  the  Father  is  God,  and  the  Son  is  God,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  God,  and  each  is  God."  This  apparently  can  only 
mean  that  the  three  are  all  together  the  one  God, — and,  indeed,  one 
of  his  characteristic  phrases  is  the  famous  deus  ambo  or  even  tres.% 
liut  though  Christ  is  thus  rightly  called  God,  it  is  best,  he  thinks,  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes,  to  speak  of  Him  as  Lord  when  the  Father 
is  mentioned  at  the  same  time,  and  to  call  Him  God  only  when 
He  is  mentioned  alone.  For  there  is  no  gradation  in  the  Godhead, 
as  Tcrtullian  elsewhere  remarks,||  although  there  are  three  "grades" 
in  the  Godhead :  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  considered  in  them- 
selves, those  who  are  distinguished  as  first,  second  and  third — ^that 
is  to  saj^,  in  the  modes  of  their  existence  as  source  and  prolations  of 
the  first  and  second  order — are  yet  consorts  in  the  plenitude  of  God.^ 

*  III,  0,  near  the  end.  t  <'<"•  Bull,  II,  vii,  G. 

1  Adv.  Prax.f  eliap.  xiii.  §  xiii,  7ncd. 

li  Adr.  Ilcrmog.,  7  (quoted  above). 

^  Bull,  IV,  ii,  5  (E.T.,  p.  oSl)  treats  with  great  eare  the  apparent  contradiction 
between  Tcrtullian's  assertion  in  Adr.  llermog.yl,  that  '*  the  Godhead  has  no  grada- 
tions," and  the  assertion  in/l<ii\  Pra.r.,2,  that  the  persons  of  tlie Godhead  are  three 
"not  in  state  but  in  gradation."  Tcrtullian,  Bull  tella  us,  "means  in  the  latter 
passage  by  *  gradation,'  order^  ]>ut  not  greater  or  less  Godliead."  "For,"  con- 
tinue:*! Bull,  "  wlioni  he  acknowledges  to  l)c  three  in  gradation,  tliem  lie  denies  to 
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On  this  basis  Tertullian,  in  developing  his  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ  in  the  formula  of  "Deus  homo,  unus  Chi'istus,"  could 
strenuously  msist  on  the  complete  deity  as  well  as  perfect  humanity 
of  this  one  divine-himian  person.  And  in  this  insistence  we  may 
find  the  culminating  proof  that  he  sought  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
true  deity  of  Christ.  He  approaches  this  subject*  in  the  course  of 
a  confutation  of  the  Mouarchian  attempt  to  find  a  distinction 
between  Father  and  Son  by  imderstanding  the  Father  to  be  the 
divine  Spirit  incarnated  and  the  Son  to  be  the  incarnatmg  flesh. 
Thus,  says  Tertullian,  while  cont<3nding  that  the  Father  and  Son  are 
one  and  the  same,  they  do,  in  fact,  divide  them  and  so  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Valentinians,  making  Jesus,  the  man,  and  Christ,  the 
inhabiting  Spirit,  two.  Proceeding  to  expound  the  true  relation 
between  the  incarnated  Spirit  and  the  incarnating  flesh,  he  next 
argues  that  the  process  of  incarnation  was  not  that  of  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  divine  Spirit  into  flesh,  because  God  neither  ceases  to 
be  what  lie  was  nor  can  He  be  any  other  thing  than  what  He  is. 
Accordingly  when  the  Word  became  flesh,  this  was  accomplished 
not  by  His  becoming  transmuted  into  flesh  but  by  His  clothing 
Himself  with  flesh.  No  less  is  it  insupposable,  he  argues,  that  the 
incarnation  was  accomplished  by  any  mixture  of  the  two  substances, 
divine  Spirit  and  flesh,  forming  a  third  substance  intermediate 
between  the  two.f  At  that  rate  Jesus  would  have  ceased  to  be 
God  while  not  becoming  man:  whereas  the  Scriptures  represent 

be  different  in  state.  But  with  Tertullian,  as  we  have  seen,  for  a  thing  to  be  differ- 
ent from  another  in  state,  means  not  to  be  set  under  it,  but  to  be  on  a  par  and 
equal  to  it.  Hence  in  the  same  passage,  presently  after,  he  expressly  says,  that 
the  three  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  all  of  one  power;  and  consequently  that 
no  One  of  Them  is  more  powerful  or  excellent  than  Another.  Therefore  the  God-  * 
liead  'has  no  gradation,'  that  is,  *is  in  no  case  less  than  Itself,'  as  Tertullian  dis- 
tinctly explains  himself:  yet  there  arc  gradations  in  the  Godhead,  that  is,  a  cer- 
tain order  of  Persons,  of  whom  One  derives  His  origin  from  Another;  in  such  wise 
that  the  Father  is  the  first  Person,  existing  from  Himself;  the  Son  second  from 
the  Father,  while  the  Holy  Ghost  is  third,  who  proceeds  from  the  Father  through 
the  Son,  or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son."  This  is  a  very  favorable  specimen  of 
Bull's  reasoning:  and  Tertullian's  language  maybe  made  consistent  with  itself 
on  this  hypothesis.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  real 
state  of  the  case  in  Tertidlian's  thought  was  that  indicated  in  the  text.  In  the 
Godhead  there  are  no  gradations :  but  after  prolations  grades  of  being  are  insti- 
tuted. 

*  Chap,  xxvii . 

t  Accordingly  we  must  not  understand  the  plu-ase  "Homo  Deo  mixtus,"  which 
occurs  in  the  ApoLj  c.  21,  to  imply  that  the  two  substances  were  "mixed,"  so 
as  to  make  a  tertium  quid.  What  he  means  to  say  is  only  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
neither  man  nor  God  alone,  but  the  two  together.  Cf.  Bethune-Baker,  Homo- 
aiisios,  etc.,  p.  22,  note. 
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Him  to  have  been  both  God  and  man.  Accordingly  we  must  be- 
lieve that  there  was  no  confusion  of  the  two  in  the  person  of  Jesus, 
but  such  a  conjunction  of  God  and  man  that,  the  property 
of  each  nature  being  wholly  preserved,  the  divine  nature  continued 
to  do  all  things  suitable  to  itself,  while  the  hmnan  nature,  on  the 
other  hand,  exliibited  all  the  affections  that  belong  to  it.  Jesus, 
thus,  was  in  one  these  two — ^man  of  the  flesh,  God  of  the  Spirit:  and 
in  Him  coexist  two  substances,  viz.,  the  divine  and  the  human,*  the 
one  of  which  is  immortal  and  the  other  mortal.  Throughout  this 
whole  discussion  the  integrity  of  the  divine  natm^ — ^inunortal, 
impassible,  unchangeable — is  carefully  preserved  and  its  imion  in 
the  one  person  Jesus  Christ  with  a  hmnan  nature,  mortal,  passible, 
capable  of  change,  is  so  explained  as  to  preserve  it  from  all  con- 
fusion, intermixture  or  interchange  with  it.  We  could  not  have  a 
clearer  exhibition  of  TertuUian's  zeal  to  do  full  justice  to  the  true 
deity  of  Christ. 

(5)  It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  add  a  separate  detailed  state- 
ment of  how  TertuUian  conceived  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  While  we 
cannot  say  with  Hamackf  that  Tertullian  exhibits  no  trace  of  inde- 
pendent interest  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  yet  true  that  he 
speaks  much  less  fully  and  much  less  frequently  of  Him  than  of  the 
Logos,  t  and  that  his  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  runs  quite  parallel  with 
that  of  the  Logos.  He  has  spoken  of  Him,  moreover,  ordinarily  in 
connections  where  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  also  under  discussion 
and  therefore  his  modes  of  thought  on  this  branch  of  the  subject 
have  already  been  perhaps  sufficiently  illustrated.  The  distinct 
persoiiality  of  the  Spirit  is  as  clearly  acknowledged  as  that  of  the 
Logos  Himself.  In  the  ohovofiia  the  unity  is  distributed  not  into 
a  duality,  but  into  a  trinity,  providing  a  place  not  for  two  only  but 
for  three, — the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost;  who  differ  from  one 
another  not  m  condition,  substance  or  power  but  in  degree,  form  and 
aspect.  §  And  everywhere  the  third  person  is  treated  as  just  as 
distinct  a  personality  as  the  second  and  first.  There  is  no  clear 
passage  carrying  this  distinct  personality  back  into  eternity.  That 
Tertullian  thought  of  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  precisely  as  he 
did  of  that  of  the  Logos  is  here  our  only  safe  guide.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  lack  of  passages  in  which  the  unity  of  substance  is 
insisted  upon  relatively  to  the  Spirit  also.||    After  explaining  that 

*  Chap.  xxix.  ad  init.  t  H,  261,  not^. 

t  Cf.  NOsGEN,  Geschichte  dcr  I^hre  vom  heiligen  Geiste,  p.  21. 

§  ii  ad  fin.,  cf .  iii  near  end,  viii,  xi  ad  fin.,  xiii,  xxx.     Cf .  Stier,  op.  cit.y  92  note. 

II  ii  fin.,  iii  fin.,  iv  init.,  viii,  ix  init.,  etc. 
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the  substance  of  the  Son  is  just  the  substance  of  the  Father,  he  adds : 
''The  same  remark  is  made  by  me  with  respect  to  the  third  degree^, 
because  I  beUeve  the  Spirit  to  l^  from  no  other  source  than  from 
the  Father  through  the  Son."*  So  agahi:  *'The  Spirit  is  the  third 
from  God  and  the  Son,  as  the  fruit  from  the  tree  is  the  third  from  th(5 
root,  and  the  stream  from  the  river  is  third  from  the  fountain,  luul 
the  apex  from  the  ray  is  third  from  the  sun.  Nothing,  however,  is 
separated  from  the  matrix  from  which  it  draws  its  properties;  and 
thus,  the  Trinity  flows  down  from  the  Father  through  consectoa  et 
connectos  gradxis  and  in  no  respects  injures  the  monarchy  while  pro- 
tecting the  economy."t  On  this  view  the  true  deity  of  the  Spirit 
is  emphasized  as  fully  as  that  of  the  Logos,  and  Tertullian  re|)eatedly 
speaks  of  Him  likewise  shortly  as  God,t  as  "  the  Third  Name  in  the 
Godhead  and  the  Third  Degree  of  the  Divine  Majesty."  §  Accord- 
ingly when  he  "  definitely  declares  that  two  are  God,  the  Father  and 
the  Son,"  he  adds,||  "  and  with  the  addition  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even 
three,  accordmg  to  the  principle  of  the  divine  economy,  which  intro- 
duces number,  in  order  that  the  Father  may  not,  as  you  perversely 
infer,  be  believed  to  have  Himself  been  born,  and  to  have  suf- 
fered." To  Tertullian,  therefore,  the  alternative  was  not  the  com- 
plete deity  of  the  Spirit  or  His  creaturehood;  but  the  \mity  of 
Monarchianism  or  the  Trinity  in  the  unity  of  the  economy.  He 
never  thinks  of  meeting  the  Monarchian  assault  by  denying  the  full 
deity  of  the  Spirit,  but  only  by  providing  a  distinction  of  \H^vmx\A 
within  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  The  most  instnictive  pa.S8ages 
are  naturally  those  in  which  all  three  persons  are  brought  together, 
of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number.^  To  quote  but  one  of 
these,  he  explains  that  "  the  connection  of  the  Father  in  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Son  in  the  Paraclete,  produces  three  coherent  Pear- 
sons, [distinct,  nevertheless]  one  from  the  other:  these  three  are  one 
[.substance, — unum\  not  one  [person, — unufi\  as  it  is  sairl,  *I  and 
my  Father  are  one  [unum]'  in  respect  of  unity  of  8ubhtanc#»  not 
singularity  of  number.'***  There  can,  in  short,  Ij^j  no  question  that 
Tertullian  had  applied  to  the  Spirit  with  full  con.sciousness  all  that 
he  had  thought  out  concerning  the  S^m,  anrl  that  His  d^K'trine  of 
God  was  fully  settled  into  a  doctrine  of  Trinity.     His  morle  of  spr^k- 

*  iv  init.  t  ^'i"  P^- 

J  He  seems  to  be  the  first  in  writinin  which  liave  clianof^J  U9  ctttuH,  'iftwa  Uj  »jjj 
10  Jipply  the  name  "God"  to  the  Spirit;  but  thus  «  men  accidcfit. 
i  XXX  fin.  .  xiii  nud. 

^  Ejg.,  ii  VnCf.  ei  fin,  iil  fin,,  viii  /in.,  ix  hiO.,  xiii  nud.,  xxv,  xxx. 
•♦  Chap.  XXV  imt. 
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ing  of  the  Spirit  introduces  no  new  difficulty  in  construing  his  doc- 
trine— ^which  is  something  that  cannot  be  said  of  all  his  predecessors. 

By  such  expositions  as  these,  Tertullian  appears,  in  seeking  to  do 
justice  to  the  elements  of  doctrine  embalmed  in  the  Rule  of  Faith, 
fairly  to  pass  beyond  the  natural  reach  of  the  Logos-speculation  and 
to  open  the  way  to  a  higher  conception.  A  symbol  of  this  advance 
may  not  unfairly  be  discovered  in  the  frequent  appearance  in  his 
pages  of  the  new  term  "Trinity/'  The  Greek  equivalent  of  this 
term  occurs  in  his  contemporary  Ilippolytus,*  but  scarcely  else- 
where, at  this  early  date,  to  designate  the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead , 
— ^imless  indeed  we  account  the  single  instance  of  its  emplojineiit 
))y  Theophilus  of  Antioch  a  preparation  for  such  an  application  of 
it.f  In  any  event,  there  is  a  fine  appropriateness  in  the  sudden 
apparition  of  the  term  in  easy  and  frequent  use,l  for  the  first  tinu% 
in  the  pages  of  an  author  whose  discussions  make  so  decided  an 
approxhnation  toward  the  enunciation  of  that  doctrine  to  denoto 
which  this  Uivm  was  so  soon  to  become  exclusively  consecrated. 
The  insistence  of  Tertullian  upon  the  oUovofita  in  the  monarchy — 
on  imity  of  substance,  with  all  that  is  implied  in  unity  of  substance, 
persisting  in  three  distinct  persons  who  coexist  from  eternity — 
certainly  marks  out  the  lines  within  which  the  developed  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  moves,  and  deserves  to  be  signalized  by  the  emergence 
into  literature  of  the  term  by  which  the  developed  doctrine  of  the 
IVinity  should  ever  afterward  be  designated. 

It  is  possible  that  something  of  the  same  symbolical  significance 
may  attach  also  to  TertuUian's  use  of  his  favorite  term  ohovoixia. 
Of  course,  oUo>ofiia  is  not  a  new  word;  but  it  is  used  by  Tertullian 
in  an  unwonted  sense, — a  sense  scarcely  found  elsewhere  except  in 
his  contemporary  Ilippolytus,  §  and,  perhaps  as  a  kind  of  prepara- 
tion for  their  use  of  it,  in  a  single  passage  of  Tatian.||  Tertullian 
constantly  employs  it,  as  we  have  seen,  to  designate,  as  over 
against  the  monarchy,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  in  the  unity. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  its  general  implication  in  his  pages : 
but  it   is,  no  doubt,  a  little  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 

*  c.  Xoef.,  14. 

t  Ad  AiitoL,  II,  Go.  Here  the  term  rfua^  first  occurs  in  connection  with  dis- 
tinctions in  the  Godhead;  and  it  is  customary,  therefore,  to  say  that  here  first  it 
is  appUed  to  express  the  Trinity.  So  e.g.,  Kahnis,  IIarnack,  Ix>ofs,  Seeberg. 
As  NOsGEN  (pp.  13-14)  points  out,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
word  here  has  any  technical  import. 

t  E.g.,  Adi\  Prax.,  2,  3,  11,  12,  etc 

§  con.  Noet.f  chaps.  8  and  14. 

II  Ad.  Grooc,  5. 
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significaDce  of  the  term  itself  which  he  employs.  The  funda- 
mental aease  of  the  word  is  ** disposition";  but  in  its  applica- 
tion it  receives  its  form  either  from  the  idea  of  "  atlministration/' 
or  from  that  of  "  structure;''  If  it  is  used  by  Tertullian  in  the  for- 
mer shade  of  meaning,  its  employment  by  him  need  not  have  great 
signiiieance  for  his  Trinitarian  dactrine.  He  would,  in  that  case, 
only  say  by  it  that  the  monarchy  of  God  is  administered  by  a  dis- 
position of  the  Godhead  into  three  several  personalities.  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  through  whom  the  single  Lordship  is  carried 
on,  as  it  were,  by  deputy;  while  the  precise  relation  of  these  per- 
8onalitie.s  to  one  another  and  to  the  Godhead  itself  would  be  left 
to  the  context  to  discover. 

An  argument  which  occurs  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  tract 
against  Praxeas  seems  to  many  to  surest  that  it  was  in  this 
sense  that  the  term  was  employed  by  Tertullian.  TertuUian 
here  explains  that  *'monaJchy  has  no  other  meaning  than  single 
and  unique  rule**;  **but  for  all  that/'  he  adtls^  **  this  monarchy  does 
not  preclude  him  whose  government  it  is  *  .  ,  ,  from  admin- 
istering his  own  monarchy  by  whatever  agents  he  will'^  and  much 
less  can  the  integrity  of  a  monarchy  suffer  by  the  association  in  it 
of  a  Son,  since  it  is  Btill  held  in  common  by  two  who  are  so  really 
otne  (iani  unieis)/^  Applying  these  general  principles  to  the  mon- 
archy of  Godj  he  argues  that  this  monarchy  is  therefore  by  no  mean^ 
set  aside  by  the  circmnstance  that  it  is  administered  hy  means  of 
l^ions  and  hosts  of  angels";  and  much  less  can  it  be  thought  to 
be  injured  by  the  participation  in  it  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spiiit, 
to  whom  the  second  luid  third  places  are  assigned,  but  w^ho  are  in- 
separably joined  with  the  Father,  in  His  substance.  **Do  you 
really  suppose, "  he  asks,  "that  those  who  are  naturally  members 
of  the  Father's  own  substance.  His  congeners,*  instruments  of  His 
might,  nay,  His  pow^r  itself,  and  the  entire  system  of  His  monarchy, 
are  the  overtlirow  and  destruction  thereof?' '  It  seems  tolerably  clear 
that  Tertullian  is  not  here  comparing  the  economy  with  the  admin- 
istrative agents  of  a  monarchy:  with  them  he  rather  compares  the 
hosts  of  angels  through  whom  the  divine  monarchy  is  administered. 
The  economy  is  rather  compared  to  the  sharing  of  the  monarchy 
itself  between  father  and  son  as  co-regents  on  a  single  throne.  In 
that  case,  so  far  is  economy  on  his  lips  from  bearing  the  sense  of 
administration  that  it  is  expressly  distinguished  from  it,  and  re- 
ferred to  something  in  the  Godhead  deeper  than  its  administrative 
functions.    The   illustration,   therefore,   emphasizeB,   indeed,    the 


S 


ep}edp«  of  Lia  love,  ne.,  his  dose  relations. 
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personal  dlstmctions  of  the  economy — they  are  coniparable  to  the 
distinction  between  father  and  son  in  a  conjoint  rule — ^but  it  sug- 
gests  equally  the  penetration  of  this  distinction  behind  all  matters 
of  adoiinistration  into  the  Godhead,  the  Ruling  Being,  itself. 

Nor  is  this  impression  set  aside  by  the  implication  of  the  other 
figures  employed  by  Tertullian  to  explain  the  relations  of  the  per- 
sons in  the  G<xlhead*  When  he  compares  them  to  the  root,  the 
tree  and  the  fruit,  or  to  the  fountain,  the  river  and  the  stream,  or 
to  the  sun,  the  ray  and  the  apex,  his  niind  seems  imdoubtedly  to  \m 
upon  the  prolated  Logos  and  Spirit;  these  figures  indeed,  so  con- 
stantly upon  his  lips,  seem  inapplicable  to  eternal  distinctions, 
lying  behind  the  prolations.  But  it  must  be  remembered^  first,  that 
these  illustrations  are  not  original  ^ith  Tertullian,  but  are  taken 
over  by  him  from  the  Apologists  along  with  their  Logosr-specula- 
tion— although  they  are  doubtless  developed  and  given  new  point 
by  him;  next,  that  the  precise  point  which  he  adduces  tbeni  to 
illustrate  is  not  the  whole  import  of  the  economy^  but  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  unity  of  substance  within  the  economy  of  three  jJersoo^; 
and  finally,  that  the  ordinary  engagement  of  his  niind  with  the 
Trinity  of  Persons,  in  what  we  may  call  its  developed  form — its 
mode  of  manifestation  in  God  acting  ad  extra — need  not  by  any 
means  exclude  from  his  thought  a  recognition  of  an  ontological 
basis,  in  the  structure  of  the  Godhead  itself,  for  this  manifested 
Trinity.  And  if  m  one  passage  he  presses  his  illustrations  to  the 
verge  of  suggesting  a  separation  of  the  Son  from  the  Father — inti^ 
mating  that  the  Son  may  be  affected  by  the  sufferings  of  the  God-man 
w^hile  the  Father  remams  in  impassible  blessedness;*  in  another,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  seems  expressly  to  carry  back  the  distinction  of 
persons  into  the  eternal  Godhead  itself — ^afiirming  that  God  was 
never  "alone''  save  in  the  sense  of  inrlependence  of  all  external 
existence,  but  there  was  always  with  Him,  because  in  Him,  that 
other  self  which  afterward  proceeded  from  Him  for  the  making  of 
the  world,  t  The  fullest  recognition,  therefore,  that  Tertullian 
habitually  thought  of  the  Trinity  in,  so  to  speak,  its  develoj^ed  fonn 
— with  the  Logos  and  the  Spirit  prolate  anrl  working  in  the  world — 
by  no  means  precludes  the  possibility  that  the  very  term  ffUnvttfitia. 
connoted  in  his  hands  something  more  fundamental  than  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  Godhead  constituted  by  these  prolations. 

And  certainly  the  word  was  currently  employed  in  senses  that 
lent  it  a  color  which  may  very  well  have  given  it  to  Tertullian  the 
deeper  connotation  of  internal  structure,  when  he  applied  it  to  the 
,    *  Chap,  xH\x,  t  Cliap.  v^ 
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GoiUiead.  To  ]>erceive  this,  we  have  only  to  recall  its  application  to 
express  the  proi>er  adjustment  of  the  parts  of  a  building,  as  Vilru- 
vius,  for  example,  uses  it,*  or  to  express  wbat  we  call  the  disposi- 
tion, that  is  the  plan  or  construction  of  a  literary  composition,  iis 
it  is  used,  sa};,  by  Cicero,  when  be  speaks  of  the  ohovufiiti  pertu^Qta 
of  his  letter,t  or  by  Quintilian,J  when  he  ascribes  to  the  old  Latin 
comedies  a  better  ahn^ma.  than  the  new  exhibited.!  ^  veiy  inter- 
easting  instance  of  the  emplojTrient  of  the  word  in  this  sense  of 
"structure''  occurs  in  the  Letter  of  the  Clmrek  of  Smyrna ,  giving  an 
accoiuit  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp.H  Hie  mart>TS  were  so  torn 
by  the  scourge,  says  this  passage,  that  *'  the  oixavufim  of  their  flesh 
was  vigsible  even  so  far  as  the  inward  veins  and  arteries/'  Lightfoot 
translates  here,  **  the  internal  structure  and  mechanimi/*  and  refers 
us  to  Eusebius^  paraphrase^  which  tells  us  the  martyrs  were  so 
lacerated  that  'Hhe  hidden  inward  parts  of  the  body,  both  their 
bowels  and  their  members,  were  exposed  to  view/'lj  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  very  common  usage  of  the  t^rm  was  well  known 
to  Tertullian  the  rhetorician,  and  it  may  very  well  be  that  when  he 
adopted  it  to  express  the  distribution  of  the  Godhead  into  three 
persons  it  was  because  it  suggested  to  him  rather  the  inner  structure, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  Godhead  itself,  than  merely  an  extei-nal  an-angc- 
nient  for  the  administration  of  the  divine  dondnion. 

That Tertullian's  usage  of  the  term  implies  as  nmch  as  this  is  recog- 
nized, mdeed,  by  the  most  of  those  who  have  busied  themselves 
with  working  out  the  interesting  history  of  this  word  in  the  usage  of 
the  Fathers.'*'*    Dr.  W.  Gass,  for  example,  after  tracing  the  word 

*  i,  2.  iad  Att,  C  1,  %  ^nsL,  I,  8. 

I  Tliis  s«tiae  k  discussed  by  Daniel,  tis  below,  iiote**^  under  his  division  4, 
where  a  number  of  examples  are  given.  See  alao  Lightfoot,  on  Eph.  i,  10, 
and  the  Lexicons* 

II  Chap.  ii.  See  the  note  of  Lightfoot  oa  the  passage  in  his  great  work  on  Tg- 
ntxihm  CII,  ii,  950). 

%  Ui»i.  Ece.t  iv,  15;  McGiffert's  Translation,  p.  189a. 

♦*  An  account  of  the  several  attcmpta  to  trace  the  liist^iry  of  the  word  \a 
given  by  Gass  in  the  jirticle  referred  to  in  the  next  note.  The  more  important 
aret  voN  COlXK  lu  Ersch  and  Gruber  sub*  voc.  (Econowiia;  H.  A.  Dakiel  in  hia 
Tatian  der  Apolvget  p.  159  «7.;  Munscher  in  Ids  Dogniengeschichtej  III,  137  stj.; 
Gass' own  extended  article;  and  Ijobtfoot  in  his  posthumously  pubh shed  volume 
emitled  Notes  on  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  p.  319  (on  Eph.  i.  10),  with  which  should 
be  compared  his  notes  on  Col.  i*  25,  Ign.  od  Eph.  xviii,  (11  ^  i.  78),  and  Martyr 
Potijcarp.,  ii  (11,  ii,  950).  The  disctisaion  of  Gass  \a  by  far  the  fullest,  but  nee<ji* 
the  preceding  oue^  to  supply  the  earlier  philological  developmeDt,and  LiaaTTOOT's 
clear  statement  m  a  supplement.  See  also  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  (Kate's) 
Jmtin  Martyr^  176,  and  Baur's  Dreieinigkeitf  I,  178  note.  HAOEMANK(Hom. 
Kirdie,  pp.  136, 150, 167^  175.  etc.,  as  per  index)  constantly  representfl  the  okovopin 
as  (even  in  TertuUian)  merely  **  the  sum  of  the  divine  act5  which  have  reference 
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up  to  TertuUiaQ  and  finding  it  employed  up  to  that  point  to 
express  "the  outward-going  revelatory  activity  of  God,  whether 
creative  and  organizing  or  redemptive/'*  remarks  upon  the 
sudden  change  that  meets  us  in  Tertullian.  "  It  has  been  justly 
thought  remarkable,"  he  continues,  "that  this  same  expression 
is  applied  by  Tertullian  to  the  inner  relations  of  the  Godhead 
itself.  He  employs  'economy'  as  an  indispensable  organon  of 
the  Christian  knowledge  of  God,  in  his  controversy  with  Praxeas/' 
Then,  after  quoting  the  passages  in  the  Adv.  Praxeariy  chaps.  2  and 
3,  he  proceeds:  "Monarchy  and  economy  are  therefore  the  two 
interests  on  the  combination  and  proper  balancing  of  which  the 
Trinitarian  conception  of  God  depends;  by  the  former  the  unity 
of  the  divine  rule,  by  the  latter  the  right  of  an  immanent  dis- 
tinction is  established,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  latter 
principle  should  not  be  pressed  so  far  as  to  do  violence  to  the 
former."  Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  so  nice  a  point, 
it  would  seem  not  imnatiu-al  therefore  to  look  upon  TertuUian's 
predilection  for  the  term  ohovofiia  as,  like  his  usage  of  the  term 
THnitas,  symptomatic  of  his  tendency  to  take  a  deeper  view  of  the 
Trinitarian  relation  than  that  which  has  in  later  times  come  to  be 
spoken  of  as  "  merely  economical." 

We  derive  thus  from  oiu*  study  of  TertuUian's  modes  of  statement 
a  rather  distinct  impression  that  there  is  discoverable  in  them  an 
advance  toward  the  conception  of  an  inunanent  Trinity.  The  ques- 
tion becomes  at  once  in  a  new  degree  pressing  how  far  this  advance 
is  to  be  credited  to  Tertullian  himself,  and  how  far  it  represents 
only  modes  of  thought  and  even  forms  of  statement  current  in  the 
Christianity  of  his  time,  which  push  themselves  to  observation  in  his 
writings  only  because  he  chances  to  be  dealing  with  themes  which 
invite  a  rather  fuller  expression  than  ordinary  of  this  side  of  the 
faith  of  Christians.  We  shall  hope  to  return  to  this  question  in 
the  next  number  of  this  Review. 

to  the  government  of  the  world/'  "the  sum  of  the  external  revelations  of  God," 
"the  internal  distributions  of  the  original  unitary  Godhead  into  a  purely  divine 
and  a  finite  substance,  and  the  division  of  the  latter  into  a  graded  plurality  of 
brings  which  make  up  the  pleroma" — which  last  is  the  Gnostic  way  of  express- 
ing it. 

♦  In  an  article  on  Das  patristische  Wort  olKovofiia,  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschrift  fUr 
wissenschaft,  Theologie,  xvii  (1874),  p.  478  sq, 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 
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THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
BIRTH  OF  JESUS. 

Second  Article. 

TTAVING  discussed  the  hypothesis  that  the  New  Testament 
XX  narratives  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  are  to  be  explained  as  de- 
pendent upon  facts,  we  turn  now  to  the  alternative  hypothesis  that 
the  narratives  arose  in  some  other  way. 

Let  us  begin  by  mentioning  two  theories  which  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  others  as  being  predominantly  legendary  rather 
than  predominantly  mythical, 

Haeckel*  has  recently  revived,  with  apparent  seriousness,  the 
second-century  Jewish  Pandera  story  as  calling  forth,  in  defense 
of  the  Christians,  the  story  of  the  virgin  birth.  Haeckers  defense 
of  his  view  is  an  even  better  refutation  of  it  than  the  refutations 
by  Loofsf  and  HilgenfeldJ.  We  need  pause  only  to  observe  that 
the  universal  rejection  of  the  Pandera  story  in  modern  times  is 
due  not  to  its  revolting  nature,  but  to  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
historical  evidence  which  is  arrayed  against  it* 

Beyschlag§  deserves  somewhat  more  careful  attention.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  at  the  time  when  Matthew  wrote  or  Luke  gathered  his 
sources,  any  free  invention  of  the  birtn  story  would,  on  Palestinian 
ground,  have  met  with  contradiction  from  the  family  of  Jesus, 
Rather  should  we  suppose  that  the  idea,  legend-like,  wound  itself 
around  the  fastniisappearing  tradition,  as  an  i\'7  about  a  crumbling 
wall,  yet  not  so  completely  as  to  prevent  our  being  able  to  discern 
here  and  there  bits  of  the  real  facts*  Such  credible  elements  are  the 
name  Jesus,  the  stall,  the  census  (as  a  cause  for  the  crowded  house, 
though  not  for  the  journey),  the  birth  in  Bethlehem,  Synieon  and 
Anna,  the  Davidic  descent,  the  membership  of  Joseph  and  Mary  in 
the  circle  of  humble  and  pious  Israelites,  The  course  of  events  may 
have  been  somewhat  as  follows;  Joseph,  being  a  descendant  of 

*  WelirnhMl,  ncue  Aufl,,  375f.;  E.  T.,  375ff* 

t  ChriMliehe  WcH,  1809,  10G9f. 

t  ZeiUchrift  f,  wiMsemchafUiche  TheolQ§i\  1900,  26.5f, 

{  Leben  Je^u,  3te  Aufl.,  T,  159f, 
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David,  and  Mary^  his  bride/belongmg  also  to  those  who  were  waiting 
quietly  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  had  high  hopes  that  they  them- 
selves might  be  blessed  with  the  son  who  should  rule  Israel  Tliey 
therefore  moved  their  home  to  Bethleliem  in  order  that  the  prophecy 
of  Micah  might  be  hterally  fulfilled,  but  on  account  of  some  Jewish 
census  could  find  no  shelter  except  in  the  stable.  The  pious  hop(*s 
for  the  expected  child  were  not  concealed  from  sympathetic  pious 
IsraeUtes;  hence  the  shepherds  at  the  manger,  who  had  interpretetl 
theu*  inward  joy  as  the  song  of  a  heavenly  host.  The  jo>'ful  news 
spread  to  the  pious  in  the  neighboring  capital;  hence  the  greetings 
of  Symeon  and  Anna,  Indeedi  even  heathen  astrologers  at  Herod's 
court  heard  of  the  child  and  the  hopes  clustering  around  hira,  antl 
interpreted  Kepler's  constellation  as  announcbg  the  coming  of  the 
expected  Jewish  world-ruler.  Hence  the  rage  of  Herod  and  his 
command  to  kill  the  male  infants  in  Bethlehem  of  David's  race. 
The  story  of  EHsabeth  and  John  the  Baptist  grew  up  out  of  a  carry- 
ing back  of  the  later  intimat-e  relation  between  Jesus  and  His  fore- 
runner* The  belief  in  the  virgin  birth  arose  solely  on  Jewish-Chri*^- 
tian  ground  from  the  behef  in  Christ  as  a  fresh  start  m  human- 
ity, determined  as  to  form  by  the  tradition  of  such  children  of 
promise  as  Isaac  and  John,  and  assisted  by  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  Isaiah  vii*  14, 

This  derivation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  miraculous  conception  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  Beyschlag,  and  will  be  more  conveniently 
considered  further  onj  but  Beyschlag's  proposed  account  of  the 
real  events  of  the  birth  is  all  his  own.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary, 
I  think,  to  refute  the  theory  in  detail,  beyond  merely  calhng  atten- 
tion to  its  artificiality — a  defect  which  is  concealed  only  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  conception  and  the  real  beauty  of  the  langua^' 
in  which  it  is  clothed.  To  take  only  the  most  striking  point  of  the 
whole  account  of  Beyschlag — the  reason  for  the  journey  to  Bethle- 
hem— we  can  at  once  point  out  its  unnaturalness.  For,  if  Joseph 
and  Mary  belonged  to  that  circle  of  humble  faithful  folk  which 
Beyschlag  so  charmingly  describes,  it  would  have  been  a  psycholo- 
gical impossibility  for  them  to  hope  that  out  of  their  lowly  home  was 
actually  to  spring  the  ruler  of  Israel  And  if,  as  Beyschlag  argues,  a' 
stable  would  never  have  been  represented  by  the  Church  as  the 
birthplace  of  Christ,  still  lesB  would  it  have  been  the  centre  of 
Messianic  hopes  of  Jews,  whose  ideas  of  the  Messianic  kingdom 
must,  after  all,  have  been  far  more  external  than  those  of  Christians* 
Beyschlag  has  done  a  great  service  in  pointing  out  the  reasons  why 
a  number  of  the  elements  in  the  birth  narratives  can  only  be  his- 
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torical,  but  he  hag  not  succeeded  in  showing  how  the  other  ele- 
ments could  have  been  evolved  from  theses  rntil  at  least  some 
conceivable  account  of  that  evolution  has  been  afforded  us — Bey- 
schla^  himself  does  not  maintain  that  his  account  is  in  detail  neces- 
sarily the  correct  one — we  may  well  be  skeptical  as  to  the  legendary 
explanation  of  the  narratives. 

Perhaps  we  shall  find  more  satisfaction  in  a  more  thorough-going 
theory.  Such  a  theory  we  certainly  have  in  the  work  of  Conrady  * 
According  to  hira,  the  source  of  the  infancy  narratives  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  was  the  so-called  ProievangeH'um  of  James^  an  heretical 
but  important  writing  which  was  the  first  to  enter  the  lield  of  the 
early  life  of  Jesus.  Matthew  performed  the  double  function,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  preserv'ing  and  defending,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  epitomizing  and  Lniplicitly  correcting  this  Protevangelmm, 
Since  this  first  attempt  at  using  the  source  did  not  prove  sufficient, 
Luke  undertook  by  more  radical  measures  so  to  ivork  over  the  Prot- 
evangelium  (especially  in  the  interests  of  anti-docetism  as  against 
the  doeetism  of  the  source),  as  to  make  subser\ient  to  the  dogmatic 
interests  of  the  Church  a  field  previously  fertile  only  for  heresy. 
The  Protevangelium,  according  to  Conrady,  was  originally  ^Titten 
in  Hebrew^  but  breathes  a  heathen  spirit,  and  is  a  poetical  compo- 
sition adapted  from  the  Egyptian  Osiris-Isis  myth.  These  three 
writmgs — the  Protevangelium  and  the  two  derivative  narratives 
of  Matthew  and  Luke — were  the  only  sources  current  in  the  Church 
for  the  infancy  of  Jesus. 

In  this  theory  we  have  an  extreme  instance  of  the  difficulty 
connected  with  all  arguments  from  Uterary  dependence.  It  is 
usually  easy  to  discover  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
works  in  question:  but  this  connection  almost  always  admits  of 
reversal.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  the  present  instance  we 
have  a  case  where  the  order  is  perfectly  plain,  though  it  is  the  re- 
verse order  from  the  one  advocated  by  Conrady.  No  one  who  reads 
the  ProtevangeUum  can  avoid  the  almost  irresistible  impression 
that  the  judgment  of  all  scholars,  except  Conrady,  is  correct  when 
they  declare  the  Protevangelium  to  be  based  upon  Matthew^  and 
Luke  rather  than  vice  versa.  Everything  points  to  a  more  advanced 
stage  in  the  development,  notably  the  carrying  back  of  the  miracu- 
lous element  to  the  birth  of  Mary.  Indeed » in  the  Protevangeliun} 
the  miraculous  begins  to  run  riot,  as  in  the  later  apocryphal  gospels. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  simple^  grave  account  of  the  birth  in 
Luke  with  the  morbid  and  sensational  detailsjof  the  Protevangelium. 

*  Die  Quelle  der  hanomiichen  Kindlier tfigeHchicMe  Jesti»\ 
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It  would  have  required  a  wonderful  genius  to  invent  the  account  of 
Luke;  it  would  have  required  absolutely  superhuman  genius  to 
evolve  it  out  of  the  Protevangelium.  Nor  is  our  impression  of  the 
matter  much  weakened  by  Conrady's  argument*  for  the  original 
character  of  the  Protevangelium.  The  Protevangelium  is  thought  to 
possess  a  marked  unity,  and  yet  to  exhibit  such  a  lordly  disregard  f<M* 
little  contradictions  and  difficulties  as  is  quite  in  accord  with  the 
freshness  and  freedom  of  an  original  production.  But  those  difficul- 
ties, notably  the  unexplained  dumbness  of  the  priest,t  l<>ok  too  un- 
mistakably like  bits  taken  from  Matthew  or  Luke.  As  for  the 
derivation  of  the  ideas  of  the  Protevangelium  from  Egjrpt,  we  may 
well  refrain  from  going  so  far  afield  until  we  have  proved  the  sim- 
pler derivation  through  Matthew  and  Luke  to  be  imposdble. 
Conrady's  whole  complicated  theory  requires  labored  proof  at  every 
point  (e.gr.,  as  to  the  possibility  that  a  purely  Gentile  writing  would 
be  written  in  Hebrew),  and  practically  every  point  depends  upon 
Conrady's  conclusion  about  what  has  gone  before;  so  that  the 
chances  that  the  final  result  is  correct  are  very  slight.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Conrady  will  ever  change  what  he  confesses  is  the  univer- 
sal opinion  of  scholars.]: 

Somewhat  related  to  the  theory  of  Conrady  is  that  of  Reitzen- 
stein,  §  who,  like  Conrady,  supposes  that  there  was  a  common  source 
at  the  basis  of  our  two  narratives  and,  like  Conrady,  looks  to  Egypt  for 
important  elements  in  his  scheme.  Reitzenstein's  theory  is  foimded 
largely  upon  a  poorly  preserved  Egyptian  fragment  of  about  the 
sixth  century,  which  contains  in  the  first  part  the  dialogue  between 
the  angel  and  Mary  in  a  different  form  from  the  one  given  by  Luke. 
The  Egyptian  fragment,  Reitzenstem  argues,  cannot  be  derived  from 
the  narrative  of  Luke,  for  on  that  theory  the  differences  cannot  well  be 
explained,  whereas  Luke's  narrative  is  in  itself  incomprehensible  and 
clearly  secondary.  Rather  the  fragment  was  derived  from  a  gospel 
other  than  the  one  we  now  possess.  A  notable  difference  from  Luke 
is  the  omission  of  euXXij/n/'yj  h  Yatrrpi  in  the  promise  of  the  angel. 
These  words  being  omitted,  Mary  would  naturally,  in  accordance 
with  ancient  usage,  understand  xexaptTWfiivtj,  eupe<^  x^P^^  ^^P^  ^^  ^*^ 

♦Op.  ci7.,  207f. 

t  See  Hilgenfeld,  ZeiUchrift  f.  xvisaenschaftliche  Theologies  1901,  196. 

t  In  criticism  of  Conrady,  see  Hilgenfeld,  op.  cit,^  186f.  and  elsewhere  in  the 
course  of  the  article;  T.  Allan  Hoben,  Am,  J,  TheoL,  VI,  476ff.;  J.  Weiss,  Theo- 
logische  Rundschau,  1898,  158,  159;  cf.  Holtzmann,  Theolog,  LiUeraturzeiiung, 
1901,  135f. 

§  Zw^ei  religionsgeschichtliche  Fragen  nach  ungedruckten  griechischen  Texten  der 
Strassburger  Bibliothek,  112f. 
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and  T%  oi6y  to  mean  that  she  was  already  pregnant.  Her  ques- 
tion, therefore  (appearing  in  the  form  jro&i^v  /ahe  royro  j^ffvi^tf^at,  l^ei 
mdpa  oil  r^vdaxtif],)  becomes  perfectly  natural,  whereas  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Luke,  where  the  conception  is  put  in  the  indefinite  future, 
the  question  is  meaningless.*  This  representation  that  the  narra- 
tive of  the  annunciation  is  itself  a  narrative  of  the  conception — 
a  representation  which  appears  in  Origen,  in  those  early  Christian 
documents  which  speak  of  a  conception  from  the  Logos,  and  notably 
in  a  prayer  discovered  at  Gizehf — Reitzensteki  brings  into  connec- 
tion with  that  contemporary  religious  idea  accordmg  to  which  one 
God  produces  another  through  his  speech.J  Starting  with  this 
religious  idea,  Reitzenstein  says,  the  writer  of  the  gospel  from 
which  the  fragment  is  derived  constructed  the  first  account  of  the 
conception:  his  account,  however,  was  often  misunderstood,  and 
two  examples  of  such  misunderstanding  appear  in  our  canonical 
narratives.  In  Matthew  the  miracle  is  announced  only  after  it 
has  happened,  whereas  in  the  original  account  it  was  in  indis- 
soluble connection  with  the  annunciation  itself.  In  Luke  the 
miracle  is  announced  beforehand,  to  bring  it  into  parallel  with  the 
case  of  John  the  Baptist.  In  both  cases  the  original  significance  of 
the  annunciation  is  lo8t. 

To  this  theory  one  obvious  objection  is  the  late  date  of  Reitjsen- 
stetn's  fragment,  as  compared  with  our  canonical  Gospels,  Even 
Reitzenstein  himself  seems  to  be  unable  to  trace  back  the  gospel 
upon  which  the  fragment  Is  hmvxl  to  a  date  earlier  than  the  last  part  of 
the  second  century,§and  our  canonical  Gospels  certainly  cannot  be 
put  so  late.  Nor  does  the  fragment,  as  interpreted  by  Reitzenstein, 
bear  such  indisputable  internal  evidence  of  its  primary  character 
as  Reitzenstein  seems  to  attribute  to  it.  For  example,  Mary  under- 
stands tlie  words  of  the  angel  to  mean  that  she  is  already  pregnant, 
yet  the  angel  takes  care  to  inform  her  that  the  wonder  is  dependent 
upon  her  constmt;  in  which  rather  intricate  progress  of  the  narrar 
tive  the  steps  are  by  no  means  clearly  marked.  ||  In  general,  we 
must  say  that  entirely  too  much  is  built  upon  a  meagre  foundation 
for  the  theory  ever  to  attain  the  solidity  of  proved  fact.  The  frag- 
ment in  question  is  itself  very  badly  preserved,  so  that,  even  from 
the  outset,  much  has  to  be  left  to  conjecture.    For  example,  the 


*  Cf .  below,  57. 

t  Jacobyj  Ein  neues  Evangelienfrugm^ni, 

t  Reiisenstein,  op.  ci'^.,  124,  83. 
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most  fundamental  thing  of  all  is  that  the  fragment  does  not  contain 
the  words  fruUi^fA^*^  h  ya^Tpi ;  yet  there  h  a  gap  at  the  proper  place. 
The  gap  is  thought  not  to  l)e  large  enough— very  probably  it  is  not 
large  enough.  But  the  fact  remains  that^  even  in  such  a  funda* 
mental  point,  we  are  not  dealing  with  definite  certainty.  Or  sup- 
pose (as  indeed  seems  probable)  that  the  words  fftjA^?j>^'ij,  etc.,  were 
omitted.  Even  then,  it  is  by  no  means  even  certain  that  the  author 
had  any  different  view  of  the  annimeiation  from  that  of  Luke,  for 
the  omission  might  well  have  arisen  merely  from  loose  quoting. 
Indeed  cuklrj^4*T^  in  connection  with  t^cjj  may  have  almost  seemed 
Uke  urmecessary  fulness  of  expression,  so  that  one  of  the  phrases 
may  easily  have  been  omitted.  If  we  find  reasons  for  doubt  at  the 
very  basis,  how  much  more  in  the  remoter  conclusiona^for  exam- 
ple, that  Matthew  as  well  as  Lixke  represents  a  weakening  of  the 
original  account.  However  interesting  Reitzenstein's  fragment 
may  be,  it  has  accomplished  nothing  toward  solving  the  vexed 
problem  of  the  sources  of  our  canonical  infancy  narratives.  From 
this  it  follows  that  it  has  accomplished  nothing  toward  explaining 
the  origin  of  those  narratives.  For  they  in  themselves  contain 
no  hint  of  that  religious  idea  of  creation  by  the  Word;  therefore 
we  have  no  reason  to  regard  them  as  attempts  to  embody  that  idea 
in  narrative  form. 

We  have  mentioned  first  the  theories  of  Beyschlag,  Conrady^ 
and  Reitzenstein^  because  they  are,  after  all,  sporadic  and  peculiar, 
and  may  best  be  put  aside  before  we  begin  to  investigate  more 
widely  accepted  theories  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  recent  investigation.  To  this  more  serions  task  we 
now  address  ourselves. 

We  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  accounts  whose  mythical 
or  legendary  origin  is  to  be  explained  are,  so  far  aa  external  evidence 
can  show,  parts  of  two  very  early  Christian  writings,  the  first  and 
third  Gospels.  Now,  since  this  fact,  by  making  more  probable  an 
early  date  for  the  infancy  narratives,  greatly  increases  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  the  evolution  of  their  ideas,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
recent  criticism  should  here,  as  elsewhere,  have  recourse  to  divisive 
hypotheses,  in  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  external  evidence. 
Nor  is  the  expectation  without  fulfilment.  To  the  development 
of  these  divisive  hypotheses  several  logical  motives  have  con- 
tributed. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  just  hinted,  if  the  virgin  birth  cannot 
be  a  fact,  then  the  origin  of  a  belief  in  it  can  be  better  explained  if 
we  put  the  first  witness  of  such  a  belief  at  a  late  date.     But  against 
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such  a  late  date  is  the  exteraal  testimony  to  the  Gospels.  TIk^ 
mythical  explanation  is  therefore  much  easier  if  it  can  be  shown  tlinl 
the  account  of  the  virgin  birth  was  no  part  of  the  original  Gospels. 

In  the  second  place,  as  we  have  already  seen,  one  of  the  chif'f 
arguments  against  the  virgin  birth  is  that  it  is  contradicted  by  the* 
rest  of  the  New  Testament,  which  traces  the  Davidic  descent 
throtigh  Joseph,  But  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  this  supposed 
contradiction  appears  every  whit  as  strong  within  the  first  and 
third  Gospels  themselves^  as  between  those  Gospels  and  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament,  So  if  those  Gospels  were  each  written  throughout 
by  the  same  men,  then  plainly  these  authors,  at  least,  did  not  regani 
the  thing  as  a  contradiction  at  all;  so  that  we  cannot  say  that  by 
emphasising  the  Davidic  sonship  or  calling  Joseph  the  father  of 
Jesns  those  other  writers  meant  to  exclude  the  virgin  birth,  any 
more  than  Matthew  and  Luke  meant  to  exclude  it  by  doing  the 
selfsame  thing.  So  if  the  "contradiction"  is  to  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  virgin  birth,  it  is  very  desirable  to  show  that  the 
writers  of  those  portions  of  the  first  and  third  Gospels  which  recount 
the  virgin  birth  were  not  the  same  as  the  writers  who  trace  the 
Daiidic  descent  through  Joseph  and  call  Joseph  the  father  of  Jesus. 

In  the  third  place,  the  task  of  those  scholars  who  deny  the  fact 
of  the  virgin  birth  is  not  merely  to  show  that  the  belief  may  ha%T 
arisen  somewhere  or  other  in  the  world  of  those  days,  but  specifi- 
cally to  show  that  it  could  have  been  accepted  by  the  particular 
authors  who  actually  record  it,  or  by  their  sources.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  desired,  for  example,  to  regard  the  belief  as  of  Gentile  origin, 
though  it  is  actually  recorded  in  distinctly  Jewish  narratives^  the 
easiest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  show  that  the  record  of 
it  is  no  original  part  of  those  narratives,  but  is  an  interpolation. 

It  is  also  very  advantageous,  in  the  fourth  place,  for  those  who 
deny  the  fact  of  the  virgin  birth  to  show  that  its  attestation  is  not 
really  twofold,  as  it  seems  to  be.  But  in  view  of  the  manifest  inde- 
pendence of  the  infancy  narratives,  this  can  be  done  only  by 
showing  that  the  notice  about  the  virgin  birth  is,  in  at  least  one 
of  the  narratives,  an  interpolation, 

These  four  considerations,  we  believe,  represent  the  four  chief 
logical  motives  for  the  rise  of  recent  theories  of  interpolation  with 
regard  to  the  birth  narratives.  But  we  do  not  for  a  moment  mean 
to  imply  that  these  are  the  chief  or  the  only  grounds  by  which  those 
theories  have  been  supported.  True,  some  recent  writers  have 
taken  Uberties  with  the  text  merely  on  the  ground  of  preconceived 
views  about  the  whole  course  of  mythical  development.     But 
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Others,  more  cautious,  have  attempted  to  ground  their  theories  ii 
arguments  which^  while  devoid  of  external  support,  are  yet  ostensi- 
bly, at  least,  definitely  based  upon  a  fair  and  minute  examination 
of  the  text  itself.  It  is  this  latter  kind  of  argument  which  we  should 
first  examine.  fl 

In  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  i,  5-il,  52  seems  to  form  a  section  in  itself,  ^ 
and  is  prefixed  to  the  account  of  Christ*s  public  ministr>%  which 
begins  in  Luke  as  in  the  other  Synoptists  with  the  baptism.    It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  critics  have  seized  upon  tliis  whole 
section  as  a  later  addition  to  the  Gospel,     In  this  case^  however,  no 
argument  for  regarding  the  section  as  an  interpolation  can  be  drawn 
from  the  account  of  the  virgin  burth  in  itself,  as  contradicting  the 
rest  of  the  Gospel,  which  traces  the  Davidic  descent  through  Joseph. 
For  that  contradiction,  if  it  be  a  contradiction,  appears  in  soine^j 
respects  in  an  even  more  striking  form  within  the  birth  narratlvefl 
itself  than  between  the  birth  narrative  and  the  rest  of  the  GospeL* 
But  certain  other  arguments  have  been  offered :  ^ 

L  Hilgenfeld  argues  that  the  prologue  of  the  third  Gospel,  sq| 
far  from  pointing  to  the  section  i.  5-ii.  52  {mm$t^  ver,  3),  actually 
excludes  it,  for  the  things  '* fulfilled  among  us"  (i.e.,  in  Christian- 
ity), the  things  which  had  been  related  by  eye-witnesses,  could  begin 
only  w  ith  the  baptism  of  JesuB^  since  before  that  time  there  w  as  no 
Christianity  nor  was  there  any  chance  for  eye-witnessing.  ^ 

Hilgenfeld  is  right  that  ^^mdtv  does  not  strictly  require  that  Luke  ™ 
should  begin  his  narrative  further  back  than  at  the  point  where  the     ^ 
"many''  others  (ver.  1)  had  taken  up  the  story,  for  the  &vm&tvmB,y^ 
simply  be  taken  with  xa&t^ff^  to  express  the  one  thought  of  orderli- 
ness or  historical  method.     Yet  it  is  too  much  to  say  that   the 
birth  narrative  is  excluded.     For,  in  the  first  place,  as  Zimmermann 
has  hinted, I  it  is  altogether  arbitrary  to  limit  the  iv  tiiaXv  to  things 
done  after  the  baptism.     Twv  neTTXr^po^oprf^iyatv  iv  ^^fuv  i^fm^fidTafv  can- 
not  be  interpreted  in  a  narrower  sc*nse  than  * 'Christian  facts''  (if 
even  that  much  be  admitted),  and  among  "Christian  facts*'  it  ■ 
is  very  natural  to  include  everything  that  coukl  possibly  be  learned 
about  the  life  of  the  founder,  to  whose  very  person,  and  not  merely 
to  whose  workj  was  attributed  such  supreme  importance  by  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel — especially  if  that  writer  was  a  Paulinist  aa 
Hilgenfeld  so  vigorously  insists.    Further,  we  caimot  admit  that 
a.fmew¥  is  even  merely  neutral;  for  am^tt^  and  xa&^S^sBiid  the  whole 
sense  of  the  prologue  indicate  an  historical  purpose,  a  desire  to 

*  See  Luke  i.  27,  32;  u.  4,  33,  41,  43. 

t  Theol^ische  Shidien  and  Kntiken^  1W3,  264. 
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search  out  all  that  could  be  learned;  and  such  a  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion would  never  be  satisfied  with  beginning  the  narrative  abruptly 
at  Jesus'  thirtieth  year,  if  there  were  any  who  could  tell 
from  personal  experience  or  through  eye-witnesses  what  had  gone 
before.    It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  rather  confirmed  than  otherwise 

by  the  words    0/    d7t*dftpj^  a^r^Ttrat  teal  tftr^pirat  /t^ofAti/ot  tou  U^no.      It 

seems  to  have  been  the  author's  fixed  purpose  to  obtain  his  informa- 
tion not  merely  from  eye-witnesses,  but  from  eye-witnesses  whose 
testimony  extended  as  far  back  as  possible, 

2.  Hilgenfekrs  argument  that  the  chronological  data  in  i,  5,  h  rmg 
iifiipuf^  'Hptedvo  fiatrtXiwg^  and  in  iii.  1,  23  arc  contradictory  shatters 
upon  the  little  word  maei  in  iii,  23,  If  Jesus  was  about  thu"ty  years 
old,  He  may  well  have  been  a  year  or  so  older  than  that  round 
Bimiber  indicates  * 

3.  Hilgenfeld  arguesf  that  John  the  Baptist  is  introduced  in 
Luke  iii,  2  as  if  for  the  first  time  (cf.  Euke  v,  10),  because  he  is 
defined  by  the  name  of  his  father.  The  reader  of  Luke  i,  says  Hil- 
genfeld, would  have  no  need  to  be  told  which  John  was  meant. 

If  anything,  the  argument  may  be  turned  swoimd,  for  it  would  be 
just  the  reader  of  Luke  i,  who  would  be  interested  in  the  name  of  the 
father,  and  to  whom  just  that  detail  rather  than  the  baptizing  ac- 
tivity of  John  (Matthew,  Mark)  could  be  assumed  as  kno^n ;  and  it 
would  be  just  the  writer  of  Luke  i,  who  would  be  able  to  supply  the 
{ather*s  name*  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  John  was  in  the  desert 
is  introduced  incidentally,  in  a  way  which  seems  to  imply  acquaint- 
ance with  Luke  i.  8O4 

4.  According  to  Corssen,§  the  Logos  in  Luke's  prologue  is  the 
personal  Logos,  and  his  appearance  upon  the  earth  (the  '*  beginning*' 
of  the  Word)  was  the  baptism,  wlien  God  said  to  His  Son,  "This 
day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  With  this  agrees  the  absolute  dp^f^fiii^ft^ 
in  iii.  23  and  Acts  i,  21,  22.  *i3ir*£  (i.  23)  is  to  be  taken  in  a  strictly 
comparative  sense:  the  Logos  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  man  of 
thirty  years. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  this  view  are  of  course  apparent. 
In  the  first  place,  it  rests  upon  the  more  than  doubtful  reading  of 
the  Western  text  in  iii,  22,  "This  day  have  I  begotten  thee/'  In 
the  second  place,  to  interpret  w^ff  as  comparative  is  here  impossible, 
because  it  comes  in  close  conjunction  with  a  numeral,  where  no  one 
would  think  of  any  other  meaning  than  the  common  meaning, 

*  See  Ziwunermann,  op,  eU.f  264,  265, 

t  Zeiiathriit  /,  wiss.  Tlieologie,  1901,  466-168, 

J  Cf,  Zimmermann,  op.  ctt,  265. 

I  Qmimjische  gekhrte  Ameigcn,  1S99,  3lOf. 
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*'  about/'  The  dpx^ifxz^o^  (iii.  23)  indicates  '*  the  beginning  of  the 
WorrF'  only  if  we  allow  Corssen's  reading  in  iii,  22  and  his  interpre- 
tatiun  of  the  baptism*  If  we  interpret  the  baptism  as  the  begin- 
ning of  Jesus*  Messianic  workj  rather  than  as  the  beginning  of  His 
divine  Sonship,  then  the  a^j^fi/iEyw^  evidently  refers  to  the  same  thing. 
So  dp^4^tva<^  proves  nothing  in  itself.  Nor  does  Acts  i*  21 ,  22, 
give  it  any  added  force,  for  there  it  is  a  question  merely  of  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  apostleship.  To  be  an  apostle  a  man  had  to 
have  been  a  disciple  of  Jesus  only  from  the  baptism,  because  before 
that  Jesus  had  had  no  disciples. 

Nor  does  the  elaborate  attempt  (Luke  iii.  1)  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
baptism  necessarily  prove  (even  in  comparison  with  the  method  of 
Thucydides)  that  that  w^as  what  Luke  desired  to  fix  as  the  ''begin- 
ning" mentioned  in  the  prologue.  Perhaps  the  reason  he  did  not 
so  elaborately  fix  the  date  of  what  is  recorded  in  i.  5ff<  is  that  he 
did  not  there  happen  to  possess  such  complete  information.  In 
any  case,  the  baptism,  even  if  not  the  beginning  of  tlie  whole  history , 
was  surely  an  event  important  enough  to  lead  a  historian  like  Luke, 
writing  for  Gentiles  and  Romans,  to  give  as  complete  chronological 
details  as  his  sources  would  permit. 

5.  In  Acts  L  1,  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  described  as  a  treatise  con- 
cerning all  that  Jesus  began  to  do  and  to  teach  until  He  was  taken 
up.  In  this  Ttftuv^  re  ta\  itddtrxuvj  says  Hilgenfeld,  the  narrative  of 
Luke  i.  5-u.  52  cannot  be  uacluded ;  therefore  those  first  two  chap- 
ters were  no  part  of  the  **  former  treatise." 

But  w^e  must  remember  that  Luke  is  at  the  beginning  of  Acts 
characterizing  his  former  treatise  as  a  whole  and  as  contrasted 
(fih)  with  tlie  histoiy  to  follow.  From  such  a  point  of  view,  it 
might  well  be  described  in  general  terras  as  an  account  of  Jesus' 
earthly  activityj  even  though  it  contained  some  introductory 
matter  necessary  to  explain  that  earthly  life.  In  a  modern  biog- 
raphy, we  do  not  think  it  strange  to  find  at  the  begimiing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  birth  of  its  subject,  or  an  account  of 
family-relations  for  some  generations  back.  Furthermore,  as  Zim- 
mermann  points  out,  w^e  cannot,  even  on  Hilgenfeld's  theory,  inter- 
pret the  ntit£h  Ts  3tal  diUfTttttv  too  strictly,  for  even  the  main  part  of 
the  Gospel  contains  an  account  of  events  w^here  Jesus  was  not  the 
agent — e.g.^  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist,  Finally^  if  Hilgenf eld's 
view  is  correct,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  in  Acts  i,  1  we  do  not  find 
the  baptism  mentioned  a^  the  terminus  a  quo  as  in  Acts  i.  22.* 

*  The  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  ob/e<3tioiis  to  chaps,  ij  u,  is  that  of  Zimmer- 
maniii  op.  ciLf  263f .     I  have  ako  fgllowed  him  to  a  great  extent  in  the  anawera 
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Thus  far  we  have  not  mentioned  what  at  first  sight  seems  to  be 
the  most  striking  indication  that  i,  5-ii.  52  was  no  part  of  the  origi* 
nal  Gospel — namely,  the  striking  contrast  in  the  style  and  diction  of 
this  action,  both  with  the  prologue  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
what  follows  it  on  the  other.  It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  New 
Testament  investigation  that  at  Luke  i,  4,  5,  the  most  flowing 
Greek  period  and  perhaps  the  most  strongly  Hebraistic  section  of 
the  New  Testament  come  together.  Yet  from  this  undoubted 
fact  no  conclusion  can  at  once  be  drawn  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  infancy  section,  for  it  is  possible  that  in  i,  5-ii.  52^  Luke  was 
so  closely  following  a  source  that  he  refrained  from  changing  its 
style  and  diction.  This  explanation  is  the  more  probable  because 
the  contrast  between  i,  5-ii.  52  and  what  follows  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  between  that  section  and  the  prologue.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  in  the  admittedly  original  part  of  the  Gospel,  the  author 
has  allowed  the  style  of  the  source  to  color  the  narrative.  There- 
fore, he  may  well  be  carrying  out  the  same  method  a  little  more 
fully  in  the  infancy  section.  The  difference  would  be  one  of  degree, 
not  of  kind.  But  this  is  not  alL  Hamack*  has  argued  that  the 
Magnificat  and  the  sections  ii.  15-20,  41-52  (the  latter  two  being 
chosen  because  of  the  difference  of  the  subject-matter  from  the  rest 
of  the  Gospel  and  Acts)  exlnbit  specifically  Lukan  characteristics 
of  style;  and  Harnack^s  investigation  has  been  completed  for  the 
rest  of  the  infancy  section  by  Zimmermann,t  with  a  similar  result. 
Now  with  reference  to  the  Magnificat,  SpittaJ  has  undoubtedly 
pointed  out  a  serious  defect  in  Harnack's  method*  Hamack  has 
picked  out  the  Old  Testament  passages  upon  which  he  supposes 
the  Magnificat  to  rest,  and  has  then  extracted  from  the  song  the 
fourteen  words  which  were  not  given  by  these  passages.  These 
words,  he  argues,  are  Lukan,  Spitta's  general  criticism  is  that  we 
cannot  be  certain  enough  that  just  Hamack  s  Old  Testament  pass- 
ages and  no  others  were  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  the  mind  of 
the  author  of  the  song.  So  that  if  we  find  that  Harnack's  fourteen 
words  are  common  in  the  Septuagint,  we  can  scarcely  draw  any  sure 
conclusion  as  to  the  Lukan  authorship.  But  even  if  we  allow  t*J 
this  objection  its  full  weigh t,  it  does  not  vitiate  the  whole  argument 
of  Harnack  and  Zimmermann;  for  the  method  objected  to  is  not 
carried  through  the  other  passages  examined,  or  at  any  rate  is  not 


*  Sitzun^sberichU  der  k^niglich  preussiAehen  Akademie  der  Wissemchaftent  1900, 
538-550. 

t  Op.  cU.,  250f. 

X  Thtoi^>gyich€  AbhamUungm  fUr  HoUtfrtann,  7Sf. 
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ftmdametital  there.  Indeed,  the  cuniulative  evidence  adduced  for 
the  linguistic  affinity  of  the  birth  narrative  with  the  other  Lukan 
writings  must,  I  think,  be  pronounced  very  convincing— far  too 
convincing  to  allow  us  to  stop  short  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  com- 
mon redactor  merely.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  ^Titer 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  Acts  impressed  his  style  upon  the  infancy 
narrative,  although  not  so  as  to  destroy  the  strongly  Semitic  charac- 
ter of  the  language  of  that  section. 

Of  course  there  are  several  possible  ways  of  explaining  these 
fact«.  In  the  first  place,  we  might  say  with  Hamack  that  the  Se- 
mitic coloring  and  Old  Testament  spirit  of  i-  5-ii.  52  are  due  largely 
to  the  conscious  art  of  the  writer,  rather  than  to  a  close  adherence 
to  Semitic  sources.*  But  I  do  not  think  we  should  by  any  means 
go  80  far  as  to  suppose  that  Luke,  in  possession^  on  the  one  hand, 
of  a  certain  unadorned  tradition,  and  acquainted,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  a  general  way  with  Jewish  modes  of  expression,  went  deliberately 
to  work  artificially  to  mould  that  tradition  into  the  language  best 
suited  to  the  time  and  place  described.  For  example,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  Luke  actually  composed  the  Magnificat,  as  Harnack 
nmintaLns,  Rather  should  we  say  that  in  the  first  two  chapters 
of  the  Gospel  the  author  must  be  closely  reproducing  Palestinian 
tradition.  It  is  not  certain  that  that  tradition  was  given  to  him  in 
anything  more  than  oral  form;  for  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
expect  that  Luke  should  have  had  liti*rary  discernment  enough  to 
catch  the  charm  of  the  beautiful  Jewish  stories  and  literary  abilit3^ 
enough  not  to  spoil  that  charm  in  the  writmg.  But  in  view  of  the 
strongly  Semitic  character  of  the  language,  and  the  still  more  Se- 
mitic and  strictly  Jewish  character  of  the  thought,  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility to  suppose  that  Luke  was  the  actual  composer  of  the  stories, 
as  Pfleiderer  has  contended.  That  would  attribute  to  htm  too  much 
historical  sense  and  dramatic  art  for  any  historian  of  any  time; 
much  more  for  a  historian  possessing  the  characteristics  of  Luke  and 
living  at  the  time  when  he  lived.  Indeed,  after  all,  the  general  effect 
of  the  section  will  probably  always  be  suchas  to  suggest  tomost  minds 
that  the  author  is  using  a  written  source,  and  a  source  which  could 
have  arisen  only  on  Palestinian  ground,  and  in  circles  where  the 
ancient  Jewish  traditions  and  aspirations  were  preserved  in  their 
purest  form.  The  linguistic  data  collected  by  Zimmermann  point 
very  strongly  to  the  use  of  an  Aramaic  document,  for  how  else  but 
upon  the  theory  of  translation  can  we  explain  the  distinctly  Lukan 
character  of  the  superficial  coloring  as  against  the  yet  more  dis- 

♦Cf.  Pfidderer,  Urchruf^^nthnm^  Ite  Aufl.,  416f. 
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tifictly  Jewisti  chnracter  of  the  warp  and  woof?  This,  however,  we 
must  leave  uiidecicietl  The  special  argumentB  for  the  theory  of 
translation  as  given  by  Zininiermann*  do  not  prove  the  matter, 
though  they  may  show  that  that  theory  explains  very  satisfactorily 
at  least  some  of  the  facts.f  However,  we  may  regard  it  as  proved 
that  Luke  i.  5^ii.  52  folIowB  closely  a  Jewish  Christian  soin-ce,  which, 
if  not  written  in  Aramaic^  was  yet  thoroughly  Falestiniaii  in  char- 
acter. But  the  linguistic  characteristics  of  the  section  rather  favor 
than  oppose  the  view  that  the  source  was  used  by  the  author  of  the 
rest  of  the  Gospel. 

One  other  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  our  section  re- 
mains to  be  considered — namely,  the  argument  of  Hilgenfeld  that 
in  the  first  two  flections  certain  un-Pauline  ideas  are  emphasized, 
such  m  the  obligation  of  the  law  (ii.  22,  23,  39) ,  righteousness  of 
works  (i.  6,  15,  75,  ii.  25),  the  throne  of  David  and  the  eternal  king- 
dom over  the  house  of  Jacob  (i,  32,  33);  things  which  could  never 
have  been  added  to  the  Gospel  by  the  Pauliiiist  Luke,  But,  in  the 
fir^t  place,  HilgenfeUrs  objection  rules  out  of  court  on  purely 
&  priori  grounds  the  view  that  the  author  in  writing  his  narrative 
may  have  consulted  the  facts  or  the  sources  as  well  as  his  own  dog- 
matic prepossessions.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  Paulinist  should 
have  written  i.  5-ii*  52,  imless  it  is  impossible  that  a  Paulinist  should 
have  desired  to  tell  the  truth^ — and  the  latter  proposition  is  not  so 
aelf-evident  as  Hilgenfeltl  and  others  of  his  school  seem  to  suppose, 
rn  the  second  place,  Hilgenfeld  supposes  that  the  redactor  who 
added  the  two  songs  (with  certain  Pauline  alterations,  i.  556,  73a, 
76-79),  and  joined  the  whole  narrative  to  the  Gospel,  was  himself  a 
Paulinist.  It  is  not  cleai*  why,  if  the  second  Paulinist  could  do 
that,  the  first  one^  or  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  could  not  have  done 
it  just  as  well.  So  Hilgenf eld's  theory,  aside  from  its  other  defects, 
is  hardly  consistent. 

The  first  question,  then,  we  may  regard  as  settled.  There  are  no 
good  solid  reasons  for  regarding  i,  5-ii,  52  as  an  interpolation.  Fur- 
thermore, in  sf^ttling  this  question,  we  have  incidentally  established 
the  fact  that  the  narrative  in  j,  5- ii.  52  is  of  distinctly  Jewish-Chris- 
tian origin t — a  fact  which  we  shall  find  to  be  of  great  importance  • 

The  attempts  to  separate  Luke  i,  from  Luke  ii,  or  to  separate 
their  sources,  §  maybe  at  once  dismissed  as  devoid  of  e\'idence. 

*  Op.  HI..  2m. 

t  Against  the  tJieory  of  tranelatiofi,  see  Wernle,  SifiwpttBche  Frage,  102, 
'  t  Cf.  Feine,  Eine  t^rkanoniache  Uebcrtieferung  des  Lntkas,  13f, 
i  E.g.,  by  SclimieKifl,  Encydopctdin  Bthtica,  art.  Mary,  §  12, 
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Holtzmann*  argues  that  Nazareth,  Joseph  and  Mary  are  mentioned 
in  ii.  4  ff.  as  though  these  names  were  not  akeady  known  from  i.  26, 
27 ;  but  really  the  manner  of  repetition  is  perfectly  natural  as  taking 
up  the  narrative  where  it  had  been  dropped.  So  Luke  ii.  4,  5, 
seems,  if  anything,  rather  to  presuppose  a  previous  menticm  of 
Joseph  and  Mary.  Joseph's  Davidic  descent  is  introduced  again  in 
order  to  explain  the  journey.  Moreover,  the  view  in  question  is 
directly  contradicted  by  ii.  216  ("which  was  so  called  by  the  angel 
before  he  was  conceived  in  the  womb"),  where  i.  31  is  referred  to. 
So  Schmiedel  is  obliged  to  regard  this  clause  (ii.  21b)  as  added  when 
the  two  chapters  were  put  together — a  pm^ly  artificial  expedient 
to  bolster  up  a  baseless  theory.  The  two  chapters  are  closely  con- 
nected so  far  as  style  and  diction  are  concerned,  and  have  other 
things  in  common.  For  example,  the  same  character  is  attributed 
in  both  chapters  to  Mary,  and  in  both  she  is  given  a  peculiarly 
prominent  position  in  the  narrative. 

Far  more  serious  is  the  attempt  to  exhibit  i.  34,  35,  as  an  interpo- 
lation; indeed  it  is  aga'mst  these  two  verses  that  the  chief  attack  of 
all  has  been  directed.  Among  those  who  have  argued  against  the 
original  presence  of  the  two  verses  in  the  context  where  they  now 
stand  may  be  mentioned  Hillmann,!  Usener,  J.  Weiss  (with  a 
little  hesitation),  Hamack,  Zimmermann,  Schmiedel,  Pfleiderer 
and  C!onybeare,  to  say  nothing  of  others  who  less  deserve  mention, 
because  they  make  little  attempt  to  groimd  their  objections  to  the 
verses  upon  anything  more  definite  than  their  general  theories  of 
mythical  or  legendary  development.  The  integrity  of  the  passage 
has  been  defended  by  Hilgenfeld  and  Clemen, |  as  well  as  by  "con- 
servative'' scholars. 

First,  we  must  remind  ourselves  that  there  is  no  external  evidence 
whatever  for  regarding  vers.  34,  35,  as  an  interpolation.  Cony- 
beare,  it  is  true,  emphasizes  the  reading  in  MS.  b  which  substitutes 
ver.  38  for  vcr.  34  and  omits  ver  38  (elrzev  .  ...  to  fir^fxa)  from  its 
proper  place ;  but  that  may  have  been  a  mere  blunder  in  transcrip- 
tion, especially  as  the  two  versos  begin  alike,  "dixit  autem  Maria" 
(Headlam).  Or  perhaps  the  change  might  have  been  made  by  the 
scribe  to  save  Mary  from  the  appearance  of  imbelief.  The  testimony 
of  John  of  Damascus  to  the  omission  of  the  phrase  "  seeing  I  know 

♦  Iland-Comjucntar,  on  Luke  ii.  5. 

t  Ilillmaiin,  Jahrbb.  f.  protest.  Tlicol.,  1891,  213f.,  first  developed  the  argu- 
ment for  tlic  int(!rpolation  theory,  tliough  lloltzmann  (Ilarid-Commentar)  seems 
to  have  made  the  first  suggestion. 

t  Hilgenfokl,  Zcilschrift  f.  witss.  TlicoL,  1901,  199f.,  313f.;  aemen,  Theolog. 
Litteraturzeitung,  1902,  299. 
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4to  a  man"  in  some  Greek  codices  is  too  late  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance. Conybeare*  claims  the  authority  of  Tischendorf  (8th 
ed,)  for  the  omission  of  vers.  34,  35,  in  the  Protevangelium  of 
James.  But  the  facts  are  that  the  ProlevangeUum,  though  it 
omits  ver.  34  in  this  context,  substitutes  what  is  rather  an  elabo- 
ration of  that  verse  (Ei  i^m  ffukki^fttfu^fiat  i?  T^a^a  r^vi^  r^^^f)j  ^"^d  ac- 
tually contains  the  greater  part  of  ver,  35.t  That  Conybeare 
can  claim  Tischendorf  for  his  view  about  the  Protevangelmm 
aeems  to  be  due,  as  Headlam  has  pointed  out,  to  a  surprising 
misunderstanding  of  Tischendorf's  notes,  which  arose  from  not 
looking  under  ver,  31  as  well  as  under  ver.  344 

The  evidence  for  the  interpolation  theory  must  therefore  be 
purely  internal  e\idence. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  at  once  dismiss  the  arguments  that 
since  the  fatherhood  of  the  Spirit  of  God  [?]  would  suit  very  badly  a 
purely  Jewish  Christian  source  {tyn  being  feminine,  aad  the  Jewish 
conception  of  God  being  transcendental)j  and  since  the  basis  of 
Luke  i,  ii,  was  such  a  source,  therefore  vers.  34,  35,  could  not  have 
stood  originally  in  their  present  place.  This  argument  proves  that 
a  conception  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  a  birth  described  in  such 
t^rms  as  even  to  suggest  the  personal  Holy  Spirit  as  Father,  would 
never  have  been  invented  on  Jewish  ground;  but  it  does  not  prove 
that  it  may  not  have  been  recorded  in  a  Jew^ish-Christian  narrative 
if  it  were  a  fact.  What  we  are  just  now  trying  to  do  is  simply  to 
lay  the  basis  for  future  investigation  by  estimating  the  narrower 
and  more  solid  grounds  for  supposing  the  whole  or  portions  of  the 
birth  narratives  to  be  interpolations — ^gromids  w^hich  will  hold  firm 
upon  any  general  theory  of  early  Christian  history.  Tliere  are 
many  who  suppose  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth,  a^ssuming  it  to 
be  untrue,  to  have  arisen  on  Jewish-Christian  ground,  and  they 
may  appeal,  among  other  things,  to  the  strongly  Jewish  character 
of  the  records.  Against  such  scholars  it  is  begging  the  question 
to  say  that  since  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  must  be  of  Gentile 
origin,  therefore  it  must  l^e  an  interpolation  where  it  finds  a  place 
in  Jewish  narratives. 

It  is  further  urged  that  i.  34,  35,  is  not  merely  i^ithout  corrobora- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  infancy  narrative,  but  is  even  contradicted 
by  it;  for  the  whole  of  the  first  two  chapters  except  our  two  verses 

*  Guardian,  March  18,  1903. 
t  See  Chap.  xi. 

XBee  Conybeare,  Guardian,  1903,  March  4,  March  18,  April  1,  etc.;  and  against 
him,  Headlani,  Guardian  of  the  same  year,  March  H^  March  25,  April  8. 
I  Cf.  Zimmermaixn,  op*  cit,,  274, 
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proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
traces  his  Davidic  descent  through  hiin.  We  freely  admit  (though 
in  contradiction  to  B.  Weiss)  that  in  i.  27  i^  otxau  Jamtd  must  almost 
certainly  be  taken  with  74tfdT?>  rather  than  with  itapdhovj  for  on  any 
other  interpretation  the  manner  of  addition  of  r^;?  ^apdiifou  is  very 
hard  to  explain.  So  that  when  the  angel  (ver.  32)  calls  David  fatiier 
of  the  coming  child,  it  seems  most  natural  that  his  words  should  be 
understood  of  a  descent  through  Joseph,  The  emphasis  on  Joseph' s 
Davidic  descent  rather  th^i  on  that  of  Mary  in  ii.  4,  however,  proves 
nothing,  for  it  was  the  man  only  who  would  be  considered  as  deter- 
mining the  place  of  enrolment*  But  if  the  Davidic  descent  of  Mary 
is  presupposed^  Biu-prisingly  little  emphasis  is  placed  upon  it,  for, 
as  has  been  observed,  in  the  only  place  where  anything  is  clearly 
said  about  her  family  relations  (i,  36)  she  is  called  kinswoman  of 
the  Lente  Elisabeth.  The  repeated  occurrence  of  such  words  as 
rov€t^j  applied  to  Joseph  and  Mary;  and  ^anj>,  applied  to  Joseph, 
has  already  been  noticed;  but  these  two  terms  do  not  necessarily 
imply  anything  more  than  that  there  was  really  an  adoptive  relation 
between  Joseph  and  Jesusj  and  that  Jesus  before  the  world  was 
regarded  as  an  actual  son.  The  failure  to  refer  to  i,  35  in  ii.  21 
proves  absolutely  nothing,*  for  any  such  reference  would  have  made 
the  sentence  extremely  clumsy.  Nor  is  the  phrase  '*  their  cleans- 
ing'* in  ii.  22  very  convincing.  It  is  quite  in  line  with  a  good  many 
things  connected  with  the  life  of  Christ,  e.g.,  the  baptism  of  a  sinless 
man.  As  to  the  failure  of  Mary  to  understand,  or  her  astonishment 
at  what  was  said  about  the  child  by  Symeon  and  Anna  and  by 
the  boy  Jesus  Himself ,  even  Zimmermann  admits  that  this  has  little 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  original  presence  of  i.  34,  35,  in 
the  narrative*  The  astonishment  of  the  parents  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Symeon  and  Anna  and  the  boy  Jesus  were  found  to  be 
possessed  of  the  secret  of  the  Messiahship.  Only  thus,  according 
to  Zimmermann,  can  the  passages  be  explained,  whether  the  par- 
ents knew  about  the  supernatural  conception  or  only  about  the 
Messialiship  of  their  son. 

In  general,  we  can  say  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
account  of  the  supernatural  conception  should  be  repeated  again 
and  again.  In  a  narrative  it  is  enough  that  it  should  be  given  once, 
whatever  might  be  true  of  a  dogmatic  treatise.  Yet,  after  all,  we 
do  not  desire  to  depreciate  the  force  of  the  argument  against  the 
two  verseSj  derived  from  the  silence  or  seeming  contradiction  of  tlie 
rest  of  the  story;  for  although  that  argument  may  not  prove  the 

•  Aguiost  Zimmennaiin,  op.  ciL^  280. 
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verses  to  be  an  interpolation,  it  will  do  much  to  render  lis  hospitable 
to  other  proofs.  If  we  really  find  that  in  the  rest  of  the  first  two 
chapters  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  that  might  point  to  the 
virgin  birth,  or  that  there  is  a  good  deal  that  seems  almost 
directly  to  deny  it,  we  shall  be  very  much  dispoBed  to  look 
with  suspicion  upon  the  only  two  verses  that  tell  of  such  a 
remarkable  event.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  is  not  the 
case. 

In  the  first  place,  i,  27  deserves  the  most  careful  attention.  We 
there  read  in  the  clearest  terms  that  Mary  was  a  virgin  when  the 
announcement  was  made  to  her  by  the  angel.  Now,  since  there 
is  no  subsequent  mention  of  a  marriage  to  Joseph,  the  natural  conclu- 
sion is  that  in  i.  27  we  have  a  preparation  fori,  34, 35  *  To  avoid 
this  conclusion  two  expedients  have  been  adopted.  In  the  first 
place,  Usener  suggests  that  the  redactor  has  left  out  a  statement 
(which  originally  came  after  ver.  38)  that  Joseph  took  Mary  to  wife 
and  that  she  conceived  by  him.  But  that  is  a  mere  supposition. 
In  the  second  place,  Harnack  supposes  that  the  word  xap&ho^  in 
i,  27  is  an  interpolation  made  by  the  same  redactor  who  added 
vers.  34,  35.  For,  he  says,  the  word  ifr^t^^st^iiivf^  in  ii,  5  can  only 
mean  '*wife/'  so  that  the  same  author  could  never  have  written  a 
few  verses  back  Trap^^^uit  ifivT^fftit/fiiifijv,  One  of  the  words  must  be 
removed,  and  the  most  natural  one  to  remove  is,  of  course,  nap^hin'. 
But  this  really  begs  the  question*  For  iii'^Tfairsofihj^  in  ii.  5 
means  simply  **  wife''  only  on  the  supposition  that  i.  34,  35,  are  to 
be  deleted — which  is  exactly  the  thing  to  be  proved.  Nor  is  the 
removal  of  the  mention  of  the  virginity  of  Mary  from  i.  27  at  all  an 
easy  task,  for  the  i^'ord  napSim)^  occurs  twice  {itapehov,  TtapGivtw), 
and  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  very  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence.f  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  ease  with  which  the  two 
verses,  i,  34,  35,  taken  by  themselves,  may  be  removed;  if  the  re- 
moval of  those  verses  necessarily  requires  another  deletion, 
which,  far  from  being  equally  easy,  is  so  harsh  as  to  be  practi- 
cally impossible,  then  the  former  deletion  must  be  seriously  re- 
considered, 

Harnack's  argument  has  led  us  to  the  second  chief  reference  to 
the  two  verses  in  question.  In  ii,  5  we  find  the  phrase  rf  ipifnitrr&i^fiii^ 
auru:  *m&-^  Ivj^tm — a  phrase  absolutely  inexplicable  unless  i.  34,  35, 
is  referred  to.  For,  after  all,  if  the  author  had  meant  '*wife/'  he 
would  certainly  have  said  "wife" — at  any  rate,  he  certainly  would 

♦See  HUgenfdd,  Zeitschnft  /,  «jim.  Th^.,  1901,  314,  315, 
t  Cf,  Bardenhewer,  BMUdi^  ZHtvehriftf  1905,  158,  Anm,  3, 
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not  have  used  iftvy^ffreoiii'^  in  conjunction  with  ^wti^  *  So  evident  is 
this  that  most  of  those  scholars  who  regard  i*  34,  35^  as  an  interpola- 
tion can  overconie  the  difficulty  only  by  choosing  the  reading  yvi^ai^t 
instead  of  tf^i^r^^io^t^y^  in  ii.  5.  The  external  testimony  is  briefly  as 
follows:  r^yam  is  omitted  altogether  by  H  B  C*  D  L  E^  1,  131|  e,  f , 
q***  sax.  sah.  copt*  syr,'"^^  arm,  yuvam  is  added  after  mTm  by 
A  C?  r  J  J,  1,  q*,  vg.  goth.  syr.p  aeth.  y^""^-^^  i^ '"^^l  without  a  pre- 
ceding c/iv^y*rT€(//i£jo5  or  corresponding  word  by  the  Latin  manuscripts  a, 
b,c,  ff^,  and  by  s>t^*  The  reading  with  both  tpLv^imofkzv^  and  r^^a*3^t 
is  evidently  to  be  dismissed  at  once  as  a  mixed  reading.  Now  of 
course  thiR  leaves  the  overwhelming  manuscript  authority  in  favor 
of  e/ii'ijffT  without  yi^vamt^  and  this  authority  has  been  followed  by 
Tischendorf  (8th  ed,),  WH,  Baljon,  etc.  Some  scholars,  however, 
have  argued  that  Yt>vaixi  represents  the  original  readings  on  the 
gromid  that  yovaiM  might  easily  have  been  changed  into  tp^fti^n  for 
dogmatic  reasons,  whereas  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for  an 
Ebionitic  alteration  of  ^^s^ij^r.t  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  think  of 
an  Ebionitic  alteration,  since  ^^ivjitn  might  easily  have  given  offense 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  of  Mary  as  only  betrothed 
when  she  made  the  journey  with  Joseph,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
Matt,  i.  24,  where  it  is  said  that  Joseph  toolc  Mary  to  wife.  Also 
Matt,  i,  20  may  have  had  an  influence  4  Therefore,  in  view  of  the 
preponderance  of  the  external  testimony  for  the  omission  of  fuvmxt^ 
it  is  almost  as  violent  a  change  to  insert  it  as  it  is  to  delete  the 
words  nap&ivov  and  T^apSivou  in  i.  27, 

The  important  point  to  observe  is  that  i,  27  and  ii,  5  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  passages  which  seem  to  attribute  a  peculiar  nnportance  to 
Mary  rather  than  Joseph,  and  to  say  nothing  of  i,  41  where  Elisa- 
beth seems  to  greet  Mary  as  already  mother  of  the  Lord)  res^t 
as  dead  weights  upon  any  theory  which  separates  i.  34,  35,  from 
the  context.  The  theory  must  have  exceedingly  strong  indepen- 
dent support  if  it  is  not  to:llreak  down  under  tlie  strain.  We  now 
examine  that  independent  support. 

Harnack§  has  enumerated  as  many  as  ten  arguments  for  regard- 

»  Whether  the  writer  actually  had  in  mind  cxaolly  the  relationship  de^ribed 
in  Mutt.  i.  24  remains  uncertain.  Here  we  are  only  interested  in  observing  that 
whatever  ifit-titjTetfiH'i;  meant  to  the  author,  it  did  not  mean  t^  him  simply  ytn^atKi, 
To  us  it  means  naturaliy  ^*  wife/'  m  the  sense  of  Matt.  i.  24.  See  Weiss ,  Merger, 
0te  Aufl.  on  Luke  ii.  5. 

t  See  Hillmann,  op,  ciL^  2l6f. 

t  Cf.  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschrift  }.  irws.  ThAoL,  1901,  314  j  B.  Weiis,  Meytr,  gte 
Aud.  on  Luke  W.  5. 

§  ZeiUdmfi  /.  d,  neul.  Wissenschaft,  1901,  53-57. 
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ing  K  34,  35,  as  an  interpolation.  I^et  us  briefly  examine  them  to 
see  whether  they  are  as  formidable  in  quality  as  they  are  iu  quan- 
tity* 

1,  In  vei*s.  34, 35,  we  find  the  particles  irr^i  and  *!?«,  one  of  wliich,  Suf, 
stands  a  number  of  times  in  Acts,  but  only  once  in  the  third  Gosi>el, 
while  ijtEt  (aceortUng  to  the  best  text  of  Luke  vii.  1)  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  theLukan  writings.  Harnack  concludes  that  i.  34,  35,  be- 
trays a  non*Lukan  diction,  and  is  therefore  an  interpolation. 

To  derive  any  argument  from  M  is  plaudy  to  rely  too  much  upon 
'Hhe  constancy  of  the  use  of  particles  in  the  Gop|.>el  uf  Luke,*'  espe- 
cially since  we  have  one  other  case  where  the  word  occurs*  As  to 
imi,  it  will  be  enough  to  remark  that  it  is  rash  to  attribute  too  much 
weight  to  one  word  in  an  argument  from  diction,  especially  m  view 
of  the  Lukan  expressions  which  Zinnnermann  ha*s  pointed  out  in  the 
two  verses-t  Of  course,  too,  Hamack's  argument  from  the  non- 
Lukan  character  of  inti  depends  on  the  correctness  of  his  opinion 
that  Luke  was  the  anihor  (rather  than  merely  the  translator  or 
redactor)  of  the  first  two  chapters.  And  even  if  Luke  was  the 
author,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  source  may  have  here  and 
there  exerted  an  influence  on  his  diction,  in  particulars  such  as 
these  particles  where  he  asually  followed  his  own  habits. 

2.  The  conversation  in  i,  34,  35,  unduly  separates  xa\  i^uh  aukl-^^A^^ 
in  ver.  31  from  the  corre^^ponding  ta\  i&hu  ^Ekffdfisr  ^  eojjsi^i^  mm  moI 

atJT-ij  ffuviUrffii/  {ver.  36). 

An  argument  of  this  kind  cannot  have  much  independent  weight, 
because  prose  style  is  seldom  perfectly  regular. 

3*  Ver.  35  is  a  doublet  of  vers.  31,  32,  and  is  in  part  inconsistent 
with  those  verses.  In  vers.  31-33  Jesus  is  called  srm  of  David  and 
Bon  of  the  highest;  in  ver.  35  He  is  called  son  of  God,  because  He  is 
that  through  His  birth.  If  the  writer  had  liad  in  his  mind  the 
"son  of  God''  of  ver.  35,  he  would  have  omitted  the  "son  of  the 
highest ''  and  the  "David  his  father*^  of  vers.  31-33. 

As  Hilgenfeld  has  pointed  out,  though  ulu^  ut^H^vu  does  not  re- 
quire any  such  thing  as  is  described  in  ver.  35,  yet  it  by  no  means 
excludes  it.  And  the  mention  of  the  "tlirone  of  his  father  David" 
simply  indicates  that  the  promise  was  put  in  Old  Testament  terms, 
though  the  promise  of  the  everlasting  reign  jierhaps  pouits  to  an 
explanation  to  follow  (Hilgenfeld).  Kven  if  the  Davidic  descent 
through  Joseph  is  really  incompatible  with  i.  34,  35>  that  does  not 
prove  that  those  two  verses  are  an  interpolation,  for  if  the  redactor 

*  For  the  criticism  of  Harnack' s  arguments,  cf.  Bardenliewer,  op.  eiLf  158f. 
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did  not  feel  the  contradiction,  perhaps  the  original  author  did  not. 
After  all,  the  thing  is  largely  a  question  of  taste.  Perhaps  Hilg^- 
feld,  who  sees  a  well-conceived  progress  in  the  whole  passage,  is  as 
well  entitled  to  his  opinion  as  is  Hamack,  who  sees  in  it  only  a  pair  of 
clumsily  joined  doublets.  Wemle*  (with  a  different  purpose)  argues 
along  the  same  lines  as  Hilgenfeld,  pointing  to  Ignatius  and  to  the 
readings  of  Syr^***  in  Matt,  i  as  showing  that  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Christians  could  think  of  "from  the  seed  of  David"  and  "from  the 
Holy  Ghost"  together  without  offense.  So  perhaps  the  double 
interpretation  of  divine  sonship  would  not  be  regarded  as  contra- 
diction but  as  climax.  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  necessary  to 
follow  B.  Weiss  in  regarding  ver.  35  (dtd  ««}....  oldi^  Beou)  as  sup- 
plied by  the  Evangelist.  Probably  the  meaning  of  uM?  dtov  in  con- 
nection with  what  precedes  should  not  be  pressed  too  far.  On  any 
view,  however,  ver.  35  would  make  Jesus  uWy  ^*oD,  even  though 
He  might  also  have  been  called  that  on  less  definite  grounds. 

4.  The  words  in  vers.  36,  37  (pointing  to  the  example  of  Elisa- 
beth), obtain  a  good  sense  only  if  no  mention  of  a  conception  by  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  gone  before;  for  if  the  most  wonder- 
ful thing  of  all  has  already  been  promised,  then  it  is  weak  and  not  con- 
vincing to  point  in  support  to  Elisabeth's  conception  in  her  old  age. 

This,  so  far  from  being  a  support  for  Hamack's  position,  is  really 
an  argument  against  it.  There  could,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  no  parallel  for  the  unique  miracle.  But  what  the  angel  could 
do  was  to  point  to  a  miracle  which  was  at  least  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate the  general  principle  that  oux  adovan^tftt  izapd  toD  Osou  izdv  fii^fta.'f 
And  it  is  almost  necessarily  required  for  the  logic  of  the  passage  that 
the  greater  event  in  which  the  belief  was  soUcited,  should  be  in  the 
same  sphere  with  the  example  used.  If  merely  vers.  31-33  had 
gone  before,  then  we  should  expect  that  the  angel  would  point 
rather  to  the  promised  career  of  John  than  to  something  miraculous 
in  his  birth,  to  which  miracle  there  was  to  be  no  counterpart  in  the 
case  of  Jesus.  Zimmermann  admits  the  weakness  of  the  argument 
drawn  from  vers.  36,  37,  against  the  integrity  of  the  passage;  but 
I  must  go  still  further.  To  me  it  will  alwaj-s  be  a  mystery  how  the 
argument  ever  came  to  be  formulated  from  vers.  36,  37,  against  the 
integrity  of  the  passage  rather  than  in  favor  of  it. J 

♦  Synopti\<cke  Fmge,  103-104. 

t  Hanienhewer.  op,  cH„  161. 

ta.  Hil^nWd.  Zfitschnfl  /.  in>».  Thet^togie,  1901.  202-2a3.  316-317,  and 
esspooially  E.  P.  Badhain.  Aociilemfj,  Januan-  26.  1895.  B.  Weiss,  in  Meyer,  9ie 
Aufl..  on  ver.  35,  calls  attontion  to  the  Kal  aiV^  of  \-er.  36  as  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion wte  have  indicated. 
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5.  The  question  of  Mary^  r^j  t&Tm  rr»*jrr*,  li«)  ^ipa  ou  y^tvmffxm;  is 
o^ien  to  objection  in  two  respecte: 

(a)  Since  Mar>'  was  betrothed  to  Joseph,  and  since  he  was  of 
the  house  of  David,  it  would  Imve  been  perfectly  natural  for  Mary 
to  apply  the  promise  of  the  angel  to  the  fruit  of  the  coming  marriage 
{<ruAA^;i</^  future),  So  the  question  is  a  mere  device  of  the  redactor 
to  introduce  ver,  35, 

Perhaps  the  difficulty  arises  in  part  from  a  too  exact  and  mechani- 
cal interpretation  of  the  question,  for  the  question  need  be  little 
more  than  the  unthinking  expression  of  the  maidenly  consciousness 
of  Mary,  startled  as  she  was  by  the  strange  appearance  of  the  angeh 
We  may  either  think  of  the  exact  form  of  the  question  as  due  to 
the  narrator,  who,  however,  correctly  represents  the  general  sense 
of  what  Mary  said  to  the  angel  or  conveyed  to  him  by  look;  or  we 
may  think  of  the  present  form  of  the  question  as  given  by  Mary 
herself.  In  either  case,  there  is  no  difficulty  sufficient  to  justify  the 
theory  of  interpolation.  For  the  difficulty  is  as  well  explained  by 
the  natural  confusion  of  Mary  as  by  the  clumsiness  of  the  interpo- 
lator. An  interpolator  might  even  be  expected  to  smooth  things 
out.  Or  it  is  possible  to  take  another  view  of  the  matter,  and  to 
suppose  that  there  was  something  in  the  annunciation  in  its  original 
form,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  the  words  were  spoken,  to  indicate 
that  the  conception  was  to  be  immediat-e  or  of  a  unique  character.* 

(b)  Tills  question  of  Mary  expresses  unbelief  as  much  as  does  the 
quest  ion  of  ZachariaSi  xarn  rf  prntrnfiat  rmTo  ;  (ver,  18) ;  yet  Mary  is 
praised  as  having  believed  (ver,  45),  whereas  Zacharias  is  punished 
with  dumbness  as  having  doubted. 

Tlie  two  questions  are  not  quite  equivalent,  however  sophistical 
Haroack  may  pronounce  the  attempts  to  show  a  difference  be- 
tween them.  The  question  of  Mary  may  be  simply  the  involuntary 
expression  of  surprise  and  perplexity;  that  of  Zacharias  must  be 
a  deliberate  request  for  a  sign.  And  even  if  we  give  the  objection 
its  full  force,  it  does  not  prove  much,  for  in  any  case  the  final  answer 

of   Mary  was   7*Jw'!»  ^  SofAr^  Kupiau  *  yi^^^To  p,m  xara  td  fifii^d  <j-«w*f 

6,  Mary  is  represented  throughout  the  first  two  chapters  as 
passive  and  silent^-as  keeping  all  these  things  and  pondering  them 
in  her  heart,  as  receiving  blessing  without  reply.  This  picture  is 
disturbed  by  the  question  of  i.  34, 

In  the  first  place,  this  argument  rests  upon  Hamack's  doubtful 
view  that  the  Magnificat  is  to  be  attributed  to  Elisabeth,  and  m  the 
second  place,  it  is  merely  subjective  at  the  best- 

*  For  a  careful  statement,  aee  Allen ^  Inierpreter,  Febmarj'^  1900,  121,  122, 
t  Cf.  HilgetifeW,  ZeiUchnlt  /.  imsa.  Theohgk,  1901,  316. 
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7.  After  the  necessary  changes  have  been  made  in  i,  27 
ill,  23,  the  Gospel  of  Luke  knows  nothing  of  the  virgin  birth,  ex 
in  i.  34,  35.     "After  these  few  and  easy  deletions,  which  are 
required^  as  soon  as  we  are  convinced  of  the  interpolation  of  vers.fl 
34,  35,  but  which  otherwise  also  obtrude  themselves  upon  us,  the 
narrative  is  smooth  and  nowhere  presupposes  the  \irgin  birth/'  _ 

As  we  have  already  shown,  Hamack  has  no  ground  for  saying  | 
that  the  removal  of  rrapeivo^  in  i,  27  has  its  own  reasons,  apart  from 
the  theory  about  i.  34, 35.    Other  objections  also  have  already  been 
noticed. 

8.  The  composition  of  vers.  34,  35,  is  easily  discerned.  Ver.  34 
prepares  for  ver,  35  (very  clumsily  it  is  true) ;  ver.  35  is  to  be  ex- 
plained from  Luke  i.  31,  32,  and  Matt*  i.  18^25, 

It  is  rather  suspicious  that  the  redactor  should  be  so  clumsy  inl 
one  pomt,  and  should  yet  exhibit  positive  genius  in  imitating 
(ver,  35)  so  admirably  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  narrati%'es. 

9.  So  Matt.  i.  18-25  becomes  the  starting-point  for  the  represen- 
tations of  the  virgin  birth,  which  simplifies  matters  in  the  hl^tor 
of  the  legend. 

In  our  judgment,  how^ever  it  may  be  m  Hamack's,  this  il 
naerely  begging  the  question, 

10.  Whether  Luke  himself  subsequently  or  an  interpolatoi 
inserted  the  virgin  birth  in  the  Gospel  cannot  be  decided,  thougl 
the  former  alternative  is  less  probable. 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  intended  as  an  argument  at  all,  and 
demands  no  answer* 

Against  all  these  minuter  arguments  may  be  balanced  the  import- ' 
ant  consideration  of  the  parallelism  with  the  annunciation  to  Zaeha- 
rias.  In  vers.  11-20  we  have  (1)  the  appearance  of  the  angel, 
(2)  fear  of  Zacharias,  (3)  promise  by  the  angel,  (4)  sur[)rised 
question  of  Zaehariairi,  (5)  reiteration  of  the  promise,  with  a  sign. 
To  these  details  we  have  in  the  full  text  of  the  annunciation  to 
Mary  striking  parallels,  and  the  details  are  there  arranged  in  thefl 
same  order.  The  general  impression  is  very  strong  that  this  paral^ 
lei  w^  intended  by  the  writer,  so  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  vers. 
34,  35,  are  to  be  removed;  for  without  these  verses  the  symmetry  j 
of  the  chapter  is  destroyed.* 

Our  conclusions  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 

(1)  It  is  impossible  that  vers.  34,  35,  should  have  been  interpo-1 
lated  into  the  completed  GospeL    That  is  excluded  by  the  weight 
of  external  evidence.     (Against  Harnack.) 

♦  Weind,  Ztibichri}i  /.  d.  neuU  Wisnenschaft,  1901,  37f. 
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(2)  It  is  highly  improbable  that  vers.  34,  35,  are  an  addition 
made  by  the  EvangeUst  to  a  Palestinian  source  that  elsewhere  he 
follows  closely.  On  that  view  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  peculiarly 
marked  Semitic  style  and  spirit  which  prevails  in  the  two  verses, 
so  precisely  in  Ixarmony  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative.  (Against 
Zimmermann;) 

(3)  It  is  less  improbable  (but  stUl  far  from  Hkely)  that  in  i*  34, 
35^  Luke  is  departing  from  a  Palestinian  source  which  he  does  not 
here  follow  closely  but  emplo3^s  in  so  loose  a  way  that  we  can  seldom 
(as  here)  separate  the  source  from  the  finished  composition.'*' 
Against  this  view  of  the  matter,  Wemle  himself  notices  the  objec- 
tion that  it  fails  to  account  for  the  apparent  contradictions  and 
roughness  caused  by  the  insertion,  but  he  supposes  that  that  con- 
tradiction was  not  apparent  to  Luke  in  the  same  way  as  to  us. 
So  Wernle  holds  that  the  birth  narrative  is  the  work  throughout 
(even  through  i.  31-35)  of  one  author,  and  is  as  closely  knit  as  we 
can  expect  in  a  time  of  lively  productiveness  and  variegated 
religious  syncretism.  But  how,  then,  can  we  be  confident  of  sepa- 
rating  between  author  and  source  in  i.  3  Iff.?  Wemle  would  per* 
haps  be  more  consistent  if  he  were  more  skeptical  about  this  point. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  same  line  of  reasoning  as  that  of  Wernle  will  allow 
us  to  attribute  the  whole  to  some  writer  other  and  earlier  than  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel,  At  any  rate,  grave  objections  may  be  raised, 
for  example,  from  style  and  diction,  against  the  large  place  which 
Wemle  attributes  to  the  Evangelist  in  the  composition  of  chapters 
i,  u.f 

Before  passing  on,  we  must  notice  a  remarkable  modification  of 
the  interpolation  theory  we  have  just  been  considering — a  modifica- 
tion which  has  recently  (1900)  been  suggested  by  KattenbuschJ 
and  defended  by  Weinel.§  According  to  Kattenbusch,  the  birth 
from  the  Holy  Ghost  was  originally  thought  of  independently  of 
the  birth  from  a  virgin,  and  it  is  to  the  former  conception  that 
Luke's  narrative  attaches  the  chief  importance.  Indeed,  even  i,  35, 
taken  by  itself,  does  not  mean  anything  more  than  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  so  overshadowed  the  mother  that  not  merely  was  the  child 
filled  with  the  Spirit  from  the  moment  of  birth^  as  in  the  case  of 
John,  but  that  which  was  begotten  {fevi^mjisuiiv)  partook  from  the 
very  first  of  the  nature  of  the  Spirit.    That  verse  excludes  the 

*  Wemle,  op.  eiL,  102f. 

t  In  defense  of  the  integrity  of  the  paesage,  s«e  especially  E,  P.  Badham, 
Academy^  January  2t»,  1S95. 
t  Verbreitutig  und  Bedeulung  den  Taufsijn^at^,  621-622,  606f .  Amn.  300. 
I  Zeitachrift  },  d.  neut.  IVimen^chaft,  1901,  371. 
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human  father  only  when  it  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  last 
clause  of  ver.  34  (In^i  o^rj^a  uu  jt^m^yiiu).  So  that  in  order  to  remove 
the  virgin  birth  from  Luke's  narrative  and  thus  secure  unity  of 
representationp  it  is  not  necessary  to  delete  the  whole  of  vers,  34,  36, 
with  Hillmannj  but  merely  to  remove  the  four  words  ^^^\  S^^pa  ofi 

The  special  grounds  that  speak  in  favor  of  this  new  suggestion 
(as  they  are  to  be  gleaned  partly  from  Kattenbusch,  but  particu- 
larly from  Weinel,  who  m  more  confident  about  the  literary  and 
critical  question)  seem  to  be  derived  largely  from  the  comparison 
with  the  aimunciation  to  Zacharias,  A&  we  there  find  no  sugges- 
tion of  the  agency  of  Zacharias,  because  that  was  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  course,  so  the  agency  of  Joseph  is  in  this  second  annuncia- 
tion similarly  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  second  place, 
the  statement  of  ver.  35  about  the  itythtia  ipov  cannot  exclude  the 
cooperation  of  the  human  father,  because  it  is  expressly  correlated 
with  the  conception  by  Elisabeth  (ver.  36).  In  the  third  place,  the 
very  giving  of  a  sign  (ver.  36)  requires  that  a  surprised  or  doubting 
question  should  have  preceded.  But  this  requirement  is  not  satis- 
fied by  Hillmann*s  theory.  And  in  the  fourth  place,  the  paralleliBin 
of  structure  between  the  accounts  of  the  two  annunciations,  which 
is  destroyed  by  Hillmann,  is  preserved  by  this  new  suggestion. 

As  to  this  last  argument,  w^e  observe  that  the  parallelism  is  not 
preserved  by  Weiners  suggestion  so  well  as  by  the  maintenance  of 
the  integrity  of  the  passage.  For  in  ver»  18  Zacharias  gives  the 
reason  for  his  doubt,  to  which  reason  there  is  nothing  corresponding 
in  the  case  of  Mary  unless  tlie  words  iwi}  Mpa  ou  j^ivt^mm/  are  retained. 
Therefore  this  very  argument  of  Weinel  speaks  very  strongly 
against  his  own  theory,  as  it  does  against  the  theory  of  Hillmann  • 
The  most  attractive  thing  about  the  new  theory  is  that  it  removes 
one  difficulty  about  Mary's  question,  in  that  it  makes  her  surprise 
centre  about  the  greatness  of  her  son,  rather  than  about  a  hitherto 
un  mentioned  peculiarity  in  the  manner  of  His  birth.*  Further- 
more, by  retaining  ver,  35,  it  procures  the  great  advantage  over 
the  theory  of  Hillmann  of  not  obliging  us  to  attribute  to  a  redac- 
tor such  a  marvelous  genius  in  imitating  the  spirit  and  style  of  the 
original  writing.  Indeed,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  admit  that  the 
new  theory  is  preferable  to  the  old;  at  any  rate,  we  gladly  admit 
that  the  old  has  received  a  new  woimd  from  the  fresh  arguments  of 
Weinel,  especially  the  literary  argument  from  the  parallelism  with 
i,  llff.     But  these  arguments  oppose  the  older  interpolation  theory 

*  See  Wemd,  op.  cii.,  38,  39. 
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as  much  in  the  interests  of  the  integrity  of  the  whole  passage  aa  in 
the  interests  of  the  new  theory*  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
^gmnents  of  Hamack,  and  arguments  upon  which  the  champions 
of  the  old  theory  were  accustomed  to  stake  their  cause  to  no  mean 
extent,  fall  to  the  ground  if  ver*  35  is  retained.  Furthermore, 
although  Kattenbusch  is  correct  in  paying  that  ver.  35  does  not 
require  the  virgin  birth,  yet  it  naturally  suggests  something  of  the 
kind,  so  that  it  is  better  in  place  if  the  clause  i^^l  avtipa  oa  jivmttxm  has 
preceded.  And  then  one  great  objection  to  the  new  theory  (an 
objection  which  Weiiiel  has  not  altogether  ignored)  is  the  extreme 
cleverness  of  the  redactor.  According  to  the  new  theory  the  redac- 
tor is  too  clever,  as  according  to  the  old  theory  he  displayed  too 
much  literary  genius.  On  the  whole,  the  two  theories  are  about 
equally  improbable;  for,  after  all,  the  really  fundamental  objec- 
tions apply  to  both  alike,  while  the  peculiar  difficulties  are  about 
equally  divided. 

In  Matthew,  Hillmann  supposes  the  first  two  chapters  to  have 
been  no  part  of  the  original  Gospel,  while  Hilgenfeld  regards  u  18-ii, 
23  aa  an  interpolation.  It  is  argued  that  the  iv  raurtitg  rai^  ^ftipat^ 
of  iii.  1  would  not  be  natural  if  the  third  chapter  was  originally 
joined  to  what  now  goes  before.  According  to  Hillmann,  probably 
some  chronological  note  simitar  to  that  in  Luke  iii*  1  was  left  off 
by  the  redactor  who  added  chaps,  i,  li;  for  the  redactor  was  so  far 
from  tlae  time  described  that  he  would  take  no  offense  at  applying 
the  phrase  h  raurm^  rat^  r^fiip^i^  to  what  really  happened  after  an 
interval  of  thirty  years.  But  this  is  a  mere  supposition.  Perhaps 
the  author  of  the  Gospel  would  himself  have  been  looking  back  over 
a  long  enough  interval  not  to  have  objected  to  the  phrase,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  loose  way  in  which  the  incidents  are  coupled 
all  through  the  GospeL  Nowhere  is  the  chronological  succession 
very  clear. 

Hilgenfeld  supposes  that  the  h  raf/ra^y  rm^  r^iiipat^mhrn  to  the  close 
of  the  genealogy,  for  it  would  be  perfectly  natural  to  mean  by  the 
phrase  merely  ^^  in  the  time  of  Jesus/'  if  it  is  taken  in  connection 
with  the  many  generations  indicated  in  i.  1-16»  But  this  seems 
rather  unlikely,  for  the  genealogy  is  the  expression  of  one  idea,  and 
has  no  chronological  purpose.  It  would,  therefore,  be  very  un- 
natural to  separate  L  16  from  the  rest  by  applying  to  it  the  phrase 
h  ruoTui^  r.  ^/i.  That  plu'ase  requires  that  something  in  the  nature  of 
narrative  should  have  gone  before,  and  this  requirement  is  not  satis- 
fied by  the  genealogy.  Meyer  argues  further  that  iv.  13  manifestly 
refers  to  ii.  23. 
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As  to  the  content  of  the  section,  Hilgenfeld*  enumerates  as  marks 
of  the  redactor  (1)  the  Old  Testament  pragmatism,  (2)  the  friendly 
attitude  toward  the  heathen,  (3)  the  \iew  of  Christ  bs  bom  Son  of 
God.  But  the  Old  Testament  pragmatism  is  rather  a  mark  of  the 
author  of  the  whole  Gospel, who  is  interested  throughout  in  showing 
the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  The  friendly  attitude 
toward  the  Gentiles  proves  nothing  if  the  story  of  the  Magi  (Gen- 
tiles) is  essentially  true,  for  in  the  mere  form  of  the  story  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  magnify  the  Gentiles  at  the  expense  of  the 
Jews.  And  it  is  not  at  all  self-e\ident  that  the  author  of  the  resi 
of  the  Gospel  should  not  himself  have  felt  the  contrast  between  the 
acceptanoeof  the  gospel  by  the  Gentiles  and  its  rejection  by  the  Jews. 
FinaUy,  why  may  not  the  idea  that  Christ  was  born  Son  of  God  have 
been  the  \iew  of  the  author  of  the  Gospel?  Some  one — ^tVe,,  the 
redactor  at  least — held  to  both  the  Davidic  sonship  and  the  vir]pn 
birth-    ^Tiy  may  not  the  author  have  done  so? 

One  piece  of  supposed  external  evidence  must  be  mentioned,  even 
though  we  consider  it  to  be  of  little  value.  Conybearef  and  Hilgen- 
feld attribute  considerable  weight  to  a  Syriac  tract,  extant  in  a 
sixth-century  manuscript  (British  Museum^  Add.  17;142),  and  pub- 
lished, with  a  translation,  by  Wright  in  the  Jonmal  of  Sacred  LUera- 
iure,  1866,  Vols.  IX  and  X.  The  tract  is  attributed  to  Eusebius 
and  purports  to  be  an  account  of  the  Star  and  the  Magi,  the  history 
having  been  BTitten  down  in  119  A,D,  According  to  Conybeare, 
"the  Syriac  author  of  this  tract  .  .  ,  ,  had  in  his  hands  a  pre- 
canonical  Greek  source  of  119  or  120/'  to  which  belonged  the  colo- 
phon that  gives  the  date,  Conybeare's  conclusion  is  that  the  date 
119  or  120  is  the  termimis  a  quo  of  the  introduction  of  Matt*  ii.  1-15 
into  the  canonical  text.  The  document  is  interesting,  but  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  it  seem  to  be  best  described  as  *'  problematical " 
— a  word  which  J.  Weiss  aptly  applies  to  Conybeare's  Ephraem 
passage  about  Luke,  And  in  view  of  the  undisputed  unity  of  style 
and  diction  between  i.  18- ii.  23  and  the  rest  of  the  Gospel — a  unity 
far  too  perfect  to  be  explained  as  due  merely  to  a  common  redactor 
— we  may  safely  agree  finally  with  J,  Weiss  when  he  declares  that 
there  never  were  forms  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  without 
the  infancy  narratives.J 

As  to  the  sources  of  the  infancy  section  in  Matthew,  nothing  very 
definite  can  be  said.    It  b  mere  speculation,  for  example,  whea 

*  ZfiUchnft  f.  wisg,  Theohgie,  1900,  26®. 

t  S«e  GMardian.  April  29,  1903- 

J  Thcoloyisdii^  Rundiichau^  1903,  208. 
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Schmiedel  makes  i.  18-25  an  addition  lat^r  than  chap,  ii.  Indeed, 
for  all  we  can  see,  the  two  chapters  might  go  back  to  the  same  source, 
for  the  failure  to  mention  the  place  Bethlehem  in  i,  18  instead  of 
in  ii,  1  proves  very  little;*  but,  after  all,  the  theory  of  merely  oral 
sources  can  never  be  disproved-  The  ultimate  home  of  the  sources 
is  far  more  likely  to  have  been  Palestinian  than  Gentile,  for  the 
section  shows  acquaintance  with  Jewish  customs,  and  with  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  perhaps  is  combatting 
Jewish  slanders^t  The  story  of  the  Magi  does  not  oppose  this  view 
of  the  matter,  for  the  Gentile  coloring,  so  far  as  it  exists,  might  be 
due  to  the  Gentile  subject  "J  and  perhaps  it  is  even  a  positive  evi- 
dence for  the  Jewish  character  of  the  narrative,  for  it  may  represent 
the  Jewish  Messianic  conception  of  a  gathering  of  the  heathen  for 
worship  to  Mount  Si  on.  If  Matthew's  Gospel  is  in  general  destined 
for  Jews,  then  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  i.  18-ii.  23  is  a 
foreign  element;  or  rather  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  until  we  have 
proved  that  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  birth  could  not  possibly 
have  arisen  on  Jemsh  ground,  § 

As  to  the  genealogy  of  Matthew,  the  attempt  of  Charles]]  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  later  addition  to  the  Gospel  (about  A,D.  170)  is  interesting 
only  in  showing  how  more  usual  critical  theories  can  be  reversed. 
Conybearef  has  shown  how  impossible  it  would  have  been  for  the 
genealogy  to  have  been  added  at  that  late  date,  when  interests  other 
than  the  interest  in  the  Davidic  descent  were  predominant;  and 
Bacihara  has  argued  with  some  weight  against  separating  i.  1-17 
and  i.  18-ii  at  alL  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  geneal dg>^  was  part  of  the  original  Gospel,  or,  to  sirniup 
our  results,  that  the  whole  of  chaps,  i,  ii,  is  genuine. 

Tlie  discovery  of  Sjt^^*"  in  1892  has  made  Matt.  i.  16,  from  a 
textual  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  extensively  discussed  verses 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  has  acted  as  a  lively  stimulus  to  the 
investigation  of  the  genealogies  in  general.  The  bewildering  mazes 
of  the  textual  question**  must  here,  for  obvious  reasons,  remain 

♦See  Princeton  ToEOLOorcAL  Review,  Octoberj  1905,  664ff, 

t  See  W,  Allen,  Merpret^r,  Februar>%  1905. 

t  Gf,  Church  QuurL  Rev.,  July,  1904^  3S0. 

I  For  the  Jewish  character  of  Matt*  i,  ii,  see  especially  G.  H.  Box,  Zeiischrift 
/.  d.  muL  Wissemdi^fi,  1905.  Slf. 

])  Acodemtf^  December  1,  1894. 

%  Acadrmy,  December  B,  1894. 

•♦  See  a  long  cootroveray  carried  on  by  Conybeare,  Badliam,  Charles,  Allen, 
Hj&hUfe,  Saoday,  White,  Skip  with,  and  a  few  others  m  the  Academy  from  Novem- 
ber 17, 1894.  to  February  23.  1S95;  Farrar  in  the  Expositor,  1895  (Voh  I),  Iff.; 
J.  R,  Harris  in  Cortiemp.  ReiK,  LXVI,  656ff.;  Conybeare  in  Hibbtrt  JourruU,  I* 
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unexplored;  nor  do  we  need  to  explore  them  for  our  purpo^.  For 
after  the  first  shock  of  discovery  has  passed  away,  the  general  con- 
sensus of  scholarship  seems  to  be  leaning  to  the  opinion  that  the 
readings  of  the  new  manuscript  do  not  tell  us  as  much  aswas  at  first 
supposed.  As  has  been  remarked,  the  reading  at  i.  16  merely  intensi- 
fies difficulties  already  present;  at  any  rate^  it  cannot  prove  that  i- 
ISflf.  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  Gospel  Either  one  of  two  lines 
of  solution  seems  to  me  to  be  possible.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  say 
with  J.  Weiss*  that  the  original  form  of  the  genealogy  was  *' Joseph 
begat  Jesus/'  though  this  was,  of  course,  never  the  reading  in  the 
Gospel;  the  problem  then  being  how  to  account  for  the  variants 
after  the  change  had  once  been  made.  This  problem  J,  Weias  dis- 
misses as  insoluble.  Wilkinson,!  i^i  one  of  the  most  convinciiig 
papers  which  I  have  seen  upon  the  subject,  attempts  something  of 
a  solution.  He  decides  (and  correctly)  that  oiu*  present  Greek  text 
is  the  original  text  of  the  Gospel.  For  the  narrator  of  i,  ISff*  had 
two  motives:  (1)  to  assert  the  miraculous  conception,  (2)  to  assert 
that  the  birth  took  place  while  Mary  was  Joseph's  wife.  The  latter 
was  the  narrator's  way  of  effecting  a  '*  compromise  'X?l  between  the 
virgin  birth  and  the  Da\idic  Messiahship.  Now  i,  16  in  our  critical 
text  is  in  exa^t  accord  wth  this  purpose,  as  the  reading  of  83^^"*  is 
not,  while  Conybeare's  reading  from  the  Dialogue  of  TimoUiy  and 
Aquila  is  manifestly  conflate.  The  other  rcMlings,  Wilkinson  con- 
tinues, were  due  to  two  causes:  correction  due  to  dogmatic  eensi- 
tiveneas,  and  corruption  from  the  original  sources  (ie,,  from  the 
readmg  of  the  original  genealogy,  '*  Joseph  begat  Jesus  ^*) .  There  are 
many  attractive  features  about  such  a  construction  of  the  h' story 
of  the  variations,  but  I  am  not  quite  convinced  that  '*  Joseph  begat 
Jcsuh'*  was  the  reading  of  the  original  genealogy — if  there  was  a 
genealogy  of  this  peculiar  type — before  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
made  use  of  it.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  compiler  who  inserted 
the  names  of  women  throughout  the  genealogy  would  have  been 
likely  to  mention  the  mother  of  Jesus;  indeed,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  he  inserted  the  women  expressly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  something  remarkable  about  Mary — T,e.,  the  virgin 
birth. J  We  must  simply  refrain  from  trying  to  make  a  decision. 
In  the  case  of  Luke,  perhaps  there  was  an  original  genealogy 

96if,;  J.  R.  Wilkinson  in  HiMteri  jQumGi,  I,  354ff.;  Allen  in  Interpreter j  Febni- 
aiy,  J 905 ;  Schniiedel,  Art*  Mftrfj  m  Enc.  Biblkti^  etc. 

*  The<dogisck6  Rundschait,  1901,  210, 

t  Hiblm-t  Journal,  I,  354fF. 

%  Cf.  Allen, /nierprcter,  February,  1905,  112,  113;  Box,  Zeitsthnfi  f,  d,  iwtil. 
Wi$tiemrMff,  1905,  83r. 
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which  made  Jcisf:*ph  the  father  of  Jesixs  without  indication  of  any- 
thing pecuhar  in  the  relationship.  At  any  rate,  the  m  htmC^ro  was 
added  at  least  as  early  as  the  reception  of  tlie  genealogy  into  the 
Gospel,  and  probably  earlier  Indeed,  I  think  we  should  not  be  too 
certain  that  the  words  of  ver.  23  were  ever  without  the  ti^sr  hufii^tro^ 
for  it  is  not  even  so  e\ndent  as  is  sometimes  supposed  that  no  one 
wouiil  liave  gone  to  work  to  compile  a  genealogy  who  was  expecting 
to  remove  (apparently,  at  least)  the  very  point  of  it  by  these  words* 
For,  to  emphasize  what  we  have  mentioned  many  times,  we  know 
that  there  w^ere  some  who  w^re  interested  to  prove  both  Davidic 
descent  and  virgin  birth.  Why  may  not  the  compiler  of  the  gene- 
alogy have  been  one  of  these?  And  suppose  the  genealogy  was 
not  first  compiled  at  all  in  order  to  show  the  Davidic  descent  of 
Je^us,  but  was  a  long-prized  family  record  which  was  continued 
from  the  generation  to  generation.  If  it  w^as  to  be  continued  at  all 
after  Joseph,  it  could  be  continued  only  in  the  form  in  which  we 
now  have  it^^ — that  is,  in  case  the  virgin  birth  was  a  fact.  So  there 
would  be  no  question  of  going  to  work  to  construct  a  genealogy  of 
Jesus;  the  genealogy  already  existed  as  a  genealogy  of  Joseph. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  discussion  .of  divisive  theories 
about  the  infmicy  narratives,  long  and  tedious  as  it  has  been,  is 
merely  a  means  to  an  end.  The  great  problem  for  those  who  deny 
the  historicity  of  the  birth  stories  is  to  show  how  the  idea  of  the 
virgin  birth  could  have  arisen  in  such  a  way  and  at  such  a  time  and 
in  such  a  place  as  to  find  a  lodgment  m  those  stories.  This  problem 
would  be  much  simplified  if  certain  things  about  the  character  and 
date  of  the  account  of  the  virgin  birth  could  be  established  by  clear 
internal  evidence.  Now  the  result  of  our  examination  of  the  sup- 
posed internal  evidence,  we  believe,  has  been  to  show  that  the 
propositions— which  we  enumerated  as  the  four  logical  motives 
for  divisive  theories — have  not  been  established.  In  the  first 
plaoe^  the  infancy  narratives  are  not  interpolations  in  the 
Gospels;  so  all  the  evidence  for  the  early  date  of  the  Gospels  is  also 
evidence  for  the  early  date  of  the  infancy  narratives.  In  the  second 
place,  those  portions  of  the  infancy  narratives  which  tell  of  the 
vn^  birth  cannot  so  be  separated  from  the  rest  as  to  allow  us  to 
auppo^  that  the  Davidic  descent  could  not  in  the  early  days  be 
maintained  by  the  same  writer  that  also  believed  in  the  virgin  birth. 
So  if  the  other  New  Testament  writers  emphasize  the  Davidic 
descent,  it  is  no  proof  that  they  did  not  also  believe  in  the  virgin 
birth.  In  the  tliirrl  place,  one  of  the  narratives  of  the  virgin  birth^ 
that  of  Luke^is  pronouncedly  Jewish-Christian  and  even  Pales- 
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tinian  in  origin ;  while  the  narrative  of  Matthew  also  bears  marks 
of  Jewish-Christian  origin^  and  at  any  rate  is  contained  in  a  Gospel 
probably  destined  for  Jews.  Finally  ^  since  the  account  of  the  virgin 
birth  is  part  of  the  fundamental  structure  of  both  narratives,  and 
since  the  narratives  are  manifestly  indef>endent  of  each  other,  it 
follows  that  our  two  testimonies  to  the  vii^  birth  cannot  be 
reduced  to  one.  The  narratives  I>ping  of  euch  a  character,  the  prob- 
lem now  is  to  show  how  the  \irgin  birth,  unless  it  were  a  fact,  ever 
could  have  found  a  place  in  them.  We  must  not  merely  show  how 
the  idea  of  the  virgin  birth  might  have  been  developed  during  the 
first  century;  w^e  must  further  show — and  this  i*i  often  neglected — 
how  this  idea  was  ever  taken  up  by  just  those  narratives  in  which 
we  now  find  it** 

Since  the  narratives  of  the  virgin  birth  are  Jewish  in  character, 
it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  basis  of  the  idea  is  to  be  found 
on  Jemsh-Christian  ground.f  Within  the  limits  of  Judaism  itself, 
two  starting-points  have  been  suggested  for  the  development  of  the 
idea  of  the  virgin  birth-  In  the  first  place,  certain  great  heroes  of 
old--«uch  as  Isaac — being  born  by  a  peculiar  exercise  i\i  the  power 
of  God,  were  regarded  as  begotten  not  jfara  ffdpjta^  but  ns.rii  srireDjua  (cf . 
Gal  iv,  29) ;  and  Luke  even  gives  an  account  of  such  a  birth  in  tlie 
case  of  John  the  Baptist.  So  since  Jesus  w^as  considered  greater 
than  these  spiritual  children,  it  was  only  a  short  step  to  exclude  the 
human  factor  altogether  by  making  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  this  case,  not 
only  an  important  factor^  but  the  s<ile  factor  in  His  conception  in  His 
mother*s  womb  (cf.  the  case  of  John,  Luke  i.  15).  Not  only  w^as 
this  "greater  than  the  prophets''  to  be  filled  w^ith  the  Spirit  "from 
his  mother's  w^omb,"  hut  tlic  Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  the  ver>'  con- 
stituting element  of  His  personality.  To  this  sliort  step  in  advance 
the  virgin  prophecy  of  Im.  vii.  14  w^ould  afford  the  necessary 
impetus.  Of  course,  as  Beyschkig  says,  all  this  is  merely  the  formal 
factor  of  the  representation  of  the  virgin  birth;  the  material  factor 
was  the  behef  \n  Jesus  Christ  as  a  new  beginning  in  iiunianity,  as 
the  one  who  came  down  from  above.  The  course  of  development 
has  been  fully  described  by  Lobstein::f  The  disciples  began  with  a 
profound  impression  of  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus'  personality.  This 
impression  they  interpreted  at  first  along  merely  Jewish  lines— they 
interpreted  the  title  **Son  of  God^'  as  applied  to  Je^us  merely  in  a 

*  For  the  question  now  about  to  be  diseusaed,  see  especially  Weiss^  L^cn  Jmu^ 
E.  T.,  I,  221L 
t  So  BeyHchlagj  Harnjick,  Lobatein. 
I  Die  Lehre  mnder  ^bemaiaHief^i  Oeburi  ChrisH,  2te  Aufl.,  E.  T.,  1&03. 
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Heastaoic  or  theocratic  sense.  But  as  Christian  thought  began  to 
seek  for  the  undcrlyuig  causfs  of  what  it  had  at  first  accepted  with- 
out det^p  reflection,  the  simple  explanation  of  the  imique  personaUty 
of  CimM  as  rooted  in  His  Messiahship  was  no  longer  able  to  sutfice. 
Thus  arose  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  preexistence,  and  finally,  under 
the  influence  of  Alexandrian  philosophy,  the  more  highly  developed 
Logos  Christology  of  the  fourth  Gospel  To  the  theocratic  sonsliip 
was  abided  the  metaphysical  sonship.  But  parallel  with  this  theo- 
logical development,  or  preceding  it,  a  more  popular  development 
had  been  going  on.  To  the  popular  mind — assisted  by  the  stories 
of  spiritual  children  such  as  Isaac,  and  by  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  vLi, 
14— the  tiio.st  natural  explanation  of  the  unique  personality  of 
Christ  was  that  He  was  not  born  like  other  men,  but  b^otten  di- 
rectly by  God.  So  we  have  not  only  the  theocratic  and  the  mefa- 
phymcaJ  sonship,  but  also  (inferior  to  the  latter)  the  physical 
^mship. 

Such  a  theory  has  an  advantage  over  gome  that  we  shall  presently 
consider^  in  that  it  does  not  call  in  elements  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  uicluded  in  Jewish-Christian  narratives.  Even  here, 
however,  we  might  with  some  reason  object  that  the  stage  of  my  tlii- 
cal  development  required  by  Lobstein^s  theory  is  too  advanced  to 
be  represented  in  a  narrative  reflecting  so  purely  as  that  of  Luke  the 
spirit  of  tlie  Old  Testament  and  of  Palestinian  thought.  But  we 
waive  this  pointy  in  order  to  emphasise  even  more  serious  objections. 
In  the  first  place,  Harnack  is  basing  his  theory  upon  a  very  unsteady 
foundation  when  he  makes  the  passage  Isa.  vii.  14  not  only  a  neces- 
sary element  in  the  development,  but  apparently  the  only  deter- 
mining cause  for  the  peculiar  form  w^hich  the  myth  has  assumed,* 
For  the  word  used  in  the  Hebrew,  no^i^rii  w^ould  give  no  impulse 
whatever  to  the  idea  of  a  virgin  birth;  while  there  is  no  evidence  thai 
the  Septuagint  translation  (Trapeivo^)  had  ever  as  a  matter  of  fact 
given  rise  to  the  inference  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born  of  a 
virgin  certainly  not  w^ithin  the  limits  of  pure  Judaism;t  In 
general,  modern  criticism  has  learned  to  be  much  more  skeptical 
than  formerly  about  the  omnipotence  of  Old  Testament  prophecy 
in  creating  stories  simply  in  order  to  fit  the  predictions*  There 
must  be  something  to  support  before  Old  Testament  prophecy  can 

*  Hsmack^  Dogmetigeachichkj  E.  T.  from  3d  ed.,  I^  100,  note  1. 

t  ChejTie  rejects  Isa.  viu  H,  UCX,  as  accounting  for  the  narrative  of  Matt,  i ; 
but  makes  an  interesting  attempt  to  explain  the  origLn  of  the  mistranalation 
llAeLf^  He  supposee  lliat  irufdihutc  was  a  title  taken  over  from  the  goddcages  of 
eertain  heathen  religions,  who  were  mothers  but  not  originally  wives.  Box  sug- 
giffta  Christian  influeuce  to  account  for  tlie  present  form  of  the  LXX  passage. 
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be  dragged  in  to  support  it,  even  though  the  form  of  the  prophecy 
may  have  some  effect  m  altering  details  *    Nor  is  it  true  that  par- 
thenogenesis was  '^  in  the  air"  at  the  time  of  Christ,     It  is  not  true 
that,  as  has  been  said,  "  To  the  narrator  the  miracle  is  simply  a  more 
impressive  instance  of  what  God  wrought  in  the  case  of  Elisabeth^ 
Rebekah  and  Sarah,  without  affecting  the  paternity  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Jacob  or  Isaac' 'f    It  is  not  true  that  Jewish-Christians, 
on  account  of  the  examples  of  Isaac,  Samson  and  Samuel,  etc., 
would  already  be  expecting  something  like  a  virgin  birth,  so  that  the 
Septuagint  translation  of  Isaiah,  even  though  not  very  convincing, 
would  still  be  able  to  supply  a  strong  enough  impulse  to  lead  to  the 
definite  formulation  of  the  doctrine  as  we  find  it  in  Matt,  i.  and  Luke 
i.    For  the  step  from  a  birth  by  promise,  such  as  that  of  Isaac^  to  a 
birth  without  human  father,  such  as  that  of  Jesus,  is  by  no  means  an 
"easy  step/'  as  is  often  asserted,  but  involves  practically  the  whole 
of  the  mystery.    The  conception  by  means  of  an  extraordinary 
power  given  to  men  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  workings  of  God  in 
Providence — though  it  may  exceed  them  in  degree — whereas  it  is 
just  the  exclusion  of  the  human  agency  that  gives  the  miracle  of  the 
virgin  birth  that  peculiar  character  which  is  so  difficult  to  explain. 
Such  cases  as  Isaac  and  Samson  do  not  realty  go  very  far  in  explain- 
ing the  origin  of  the  imique  idea  as  reflected  in  the  narratives  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,    To  bridge  the  gap  is  especially  hard  upon 
Jewish  ground.    For,  in  the  first  place,  the  noun  niT  is  feminine, 
so  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  idea  could  among  Jews  ever  have 
found  expression  in  just  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  both  our 
narratives  (begotten  "of  the  Holy  Spirit")-    Of  course^  it  may  be 
said  that  we  should  not  take  the  phrase  "Holy  Spirit"  as  personal 
here,  but  merely  as  expressing  the  general  idea  of  the  power  of  God 
(cf.  Luke's  conjunction  of  7r^rD;xa  and  ioi^aftt^).    Still  the  form  of 
statement  would  naturally  have  been  different — e,p*,  ix  t<^5  A<s^oy  ^oo, 
a  phrase  which  actually  occurs  in  this  connection  in  early  Christian 
fiteratin-e*   That  the  representation  of  the  present  narratives  of  Luke 
and  Matthew  would  hardly  have  originated  on  Jewish  groimd  is 
shown  by  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  which  made  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  mother  of  Jesus,    Furthermore,  attention  has  often  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  the  direct  action  of  God  in  the  way 
described  in  Matthew  and  Luke  is  not  at  all  in  harmony  with 
the  strict   Jewish  monotheism  of  that  day,  with  its  sharp  sepa- 

*  Nettle,  Jahrbb.  f.  prot,  Tlieologi^f  1892, 641,  can  at  the  very  most  ahow  merely 
&  verbal  connection  between  Luke  i,  35  and  Qen.  L  2.  Even  that  is  more  thau 
doubtful. 

t  B,  W.  Bacon,  Indepmdsf^,  LV,  3037. 
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ration  of  the  Divine  Being  from  the  world  of  sense  *  In  order 
to  avoid  these  difficulties,  or  rather  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  a  force  capable  of  overcoming  them,  recourse  has 
been  had  to  that  peculiar  development  of  Judaism,  the  sect  of  the 
Essenes,  or  to  the  ascetic  tendency  prevalent  in  the  Christian 
Church  and  observable  in  ascending  degree  in  Paul  and  in  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  (so  Hilgenfeld).  But  aside  from  all  questions 
as  to  the  date  of  our  narratives,  and  as  to  the  possible  influence  of 
the  Essenes  upon  the  ^Titers  of  the  narratives  if  those  writers  were 
ordinary  Jews,  this  theory  of  an  ascetic  impulse  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
virgin  birth  receives  its  deathblow  from  the  entire  absence  of  an 
ascetic  tendency  in  the  birth  narratives  themselves.  (Cf,  the  ex- 
pressions ** father  and  mother  ''  and  '* parents"  in  Lukej  In  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  fact — if  the  origin  of 
the  myth  was  Jew^ish^that  it  was  just  from  Jewish-Christians  (the 
Ebionites)  that  the  conspicuous  denial  of  the  virgin  birth  in  the 
early  Church  proceeded. f 

It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  the  idea  of  the 
conception  from  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin  were  to 
be  received  by  the  Jewish  mmd,  there  must  have  been  some  over- 
powering impulse  to  overcome  the  prepossessions  of  the  current 
theology,  Tlie  only  such  impulse  that  has  been  discovered  is  the 
impulse  that  would  have  been  in  evidence  had  the  virgin  birth  been 
a  fact;  so  if  w^e  are  to  deny  the  fact^  we  must  go  farther  afield  for 
the  origin  of  the  idea.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore^  that  very 
many  recent  scholars  who  deny  the  fact  of  the  virgin  birth  are 
obliged  to  admit  the  uiadequacy  uf  the  purely  Jew^ish-Christian 
explanation  of  the  origui  of  the  myth. 

The  next  step  to  take  is  that  from  primitive  Jewish  Christianity  to 
Gentile  Christianity,  and  this  step  was  taken  by  Pfleiderer;!  He  sup- 
posed that  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  bask  of  the  birth  narratives 
came  specifically  from  the  theology  of  Paul,  and  only  the  details 
from  the  Old  Testament.  The  Pauline  dogma  of  "Christ  Jesus 
declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness*' 
led  to  Luke's  poetical  narrative  of  the  virgin  birth,  while  the 
accompajiying  dogma  *'  bom  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the 
flenh''  led  to  the  narrative  of  the  journey  to  Bethlehem.  Against 
this  derivation  of  the  birth  stories  from  Pauline  ideas  might  be 
urged,  in  the  first  place,  the  absence  of  any  trace  in  Pauline  writings 

*&eB  UolUmnnn,  Lthrbti^h  dtr  muieHlametUUchen  Thtologie^  I,  il3. 

t  Weisa,  op.  ciL,  I,  229- 

i  Urchrist^iUittm,  Ite  Aufl.,  417r. 
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of  the  beginnings  of  such  a  development  of  dogmatic  interest  in 
the  mode  of  Christ's  entrance  into  the  world  *  In  the  second  place, 
as  we  have  remarked  in  another  connection,  Pfleiderer's  theory 
nec^i^arily  attributes  to  the  Gentile  Luke  an  historical  imagination 
and  a  dramatic  power — a  power  of  making  purely  imaginary  cir- 
cumstanoes  appear  to  be  real — which  is  utterly  foreign  to  the 
literary  habits  of  those  days  (especially  to  dogmatically  moti\vd 
narratives),  and  which  would  be  worthy  of  a  Defoe.  Pfleiderer'ft 
theory  therefore  runs  directly  counter  to  what  we  have  estal^lished 
as  to  the  genuinely  Jewish  spirit  of  the  narrative  in  the  tliird  Gospel  f 

Being  defeated  on  purely  Jewish  and  Christian  gi^ound,  those 
who  deny  the  fact  of  tlie  virgin  birth  betake  themselves  next  to 
Alexandria,  and  seek  to  derive  the  idea  from  that  mixture  of  Greek 
phrlosophy  and  Old  Testament  religion  which  we  find  best  exempli- 
fied in  the  writings  of  Philo.    So  Conybeare  and  \'olter. 

The  latterj  develops  his  theory  in  connection  with  the  narrative 
of  Luke.  He  begins  with  the  observ^ation  that  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  a  Christian  writing  so  much  space  should  be  occupied  with 
John,  ^who  was  regarded  as  a  mere  forerunner.  80  the  first  chajjter 
embodies  a  tradition  about  John  which  was  not  Christian,  but 
purely  Jewish,  and  regarded  John  as  of  independent  import.ance. 
The  Christian  compiler  was  not  able  to  do  away  with  this  tradition 
entirely,  but  used  it  by  making  John  subordinate  to  Christ..  This 
he  did  simply  by  inserting  the  middle  portion  (vers.  26-56)  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Luke  (hi  which  middle  portion,  however^  some  ele- 
ments of  the  original  tradition  can  still  be  observed),  without  troulj- 
ling  the  text  of  his  Jewish  source  in  the  other  portions.  But  this 
did  not  suffice  for  the  second  redactor,  who  transcended  the  narrow 
Jewish  standpoint  of  his  predecessor.  So  the  second  redactor  inter- 
preted i,  27  as  referring  to  Mary  rather  than  to  Joseph,  put  Elisa- 
beth's 9ong  into  the  mouth  of  Mary,  inserted  \.  34,  35,  and  made 
some  changes  in  the  song  of  Zacharias.  The  second  chapter  was 
written  by  Redactor  I  of  the  first  chapter,  and  was  altered  at  ii.  5 

♦  Cf,  Weiea,  op.  cii.,  J,  230,  231. 

t  Pfleiderer  has  aince  1S87  radically  modified  his  opinion,  and  now  has  recourse 
W  pi%gm  elemeate  m  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  the  virgin  birth. 
Thim  he  falls  in  line  witli  a  number  of  scholars  whose  opinion  we  shall  diacus* 
presently.  He  no  longer  regards  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel  as  the  originator 
of  the  idea  or  the  first  to  embody  it  in  a  cjinonical  book,  but  accepts  the  common 
tHcw  that  Luke  i*  34,  35,  is  an  interpolation.  In  general,  his  view  losses  it*t  indi- 
viduality. See  UrchristeniuTn,  2te  Aufi.,  I,  406f.,  692f,  Cf.  Princeton  Thko- 
liOOicAt.  Retdsw,  October,  1905,  MB,  footnote, 

}  Die  Apocalypse  des  Zacharm^  im  EmTigehum  Liimjj,  Th^o^^ch  TijdsrhriftT 
1S96,  344-269, 
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and  ii,  32  by  Redactor  II,  who  was  probably  itlenlical  with  the 
redactor  of  the  third  Gospel.  Both  the  original  writer  of  the  fir&t 
chapter  and  Retlaclor  I  were  Jews  pure  aiid  simple^  and  wrote  in 
Aramaic  (ur  Hebrew),  Redactor  II  interpreted  I=;a,  vii.  14  accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint  and  in  other  ways  transcended  the  narrow 
Jewish  standpoint,  and  therefore  was  no  Palestiniiin  Jew;  but,  on 
the  other  hand^  he  must  have  understood  Aramaic  in  order  to 
translate  the  writings  of  his  predecessor-?,  and  so  could  not  have 
been  a  mere  Gentile.  So  he  must  have  been  a  Hellenist*  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  his  dogmatic  position.  For  on  account 
of  the  gender  of  the  word  rm.  and  the  current  Jewish  conception 
of  God,  the  belief  in  the  virgin  birth  could  scarcely  have  arisen  on 
Jewish  ground.  But  influenced  by  tlie  heathen  notions  of  **chiU 
dren  of  God/'  some  such  conception  had  entered  into  the  thought 
of  the  Hellenistic  Judaism  of  the  Dispersion,  as  we  can  show  from 
the  writings  of  Philo, 

Of  com-se,  Volter's  elaborate  theory  of  redactors  is  interesting 
only  as  a  curious  example  to  show  how  easily  theories  of  interpola- 
tion rnay  run  mad.  Every  one  of  the  main  steps  in  the  argument 
is  based  almost  entirely  upon  subjective  reasoning,  luid  lacks  even 
such  show  of  support  as  is  possessed  by  arguments  such  as  that  of 
Harnack  for  regarding  i.  34,  3S,  as  an  interpolation.  If  we  have 
refuted  even  thejse  latter  arguments,  then  it  will  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  mention  the  numberless  difficulties  that  spring  up  on  every 
hand  against  Volter.*  One  criticism  only  may  be  mentioned  here 
as  being  particularly  in  point  at  the  present  stage  of  our  discussion, 
Volter  mentions  two  grounds  for  supi>osing  that  the  narrator  of 
the  virgin  birth  in  Luke  was  a  Hellenist:  (1)  He  transcends  the 
narrow^  Jewish  point  of  view  and,  for  example,  holds  to  the  non- 
Jewish  conception  of  the  virgin  birth;  so  he  can  be  no  Jew.  This 
argument,  at  lea^t  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  virgin  birth,  we  gladly 
allow  (always  mipposing  the  virgin  birth  not  to  be  a  fact).  (2)  He 
was  able  to  translate  an  Aramaic  document,  and  was  therefore  no 
mere  Ctentile,  But  was  the  document  really  written  in  Aramaic? 
And  if  so,  had  it  not  already  been  translated?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  need  much  more  careful  examination  than  bolter 
seems  to  have  given  them-  We  nuiy  safely  conclude  that, 
whether  or  no  the  original  spring  of  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin 
birth  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Hellenistic  Judaism,  Volter's  reason- 
ing has  not  proved  it.  His  attempt  to  show  by  literarj^  criticism 
the  actual  course  of  development  going  on  before  our  eyes  in  the 

•  For  some  of  lliese,  see  Spitts,  ©p.  eit.,  6f, 
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text  itself  lias  aftrr  all  been  a  failure.  If  we  look  to  Alexandria 
we  iiuist  be  led  to  do  so  by  more  general  considerations— for  exam- 
ple, by  some  Ktrikijjg  similarity  of  thought  botweeii  Alexandrian 
philosophy  and  our  canonical  birth  narrativa^. 

Such  an  argument  has  been  most  fully  developed  by  Conybeare,* 
According  to  Conybeare,  such  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  as  were 
Aramaic-speaking  Jews  recognized  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  while 
those  followers  w^ho  were  Greek  Jews  and  proselytes  recognized  in 
Him  the  Divine  Logos.  **  But  viewed  as  the  Logos  in  human  form, 
how  should  his  birth  be  represented  except  as  from  a  virgin?'* 
For  these  followers  among  the  Greek  Jews  lived  in  much  the  same 
intellectual  atmosphere  as  Philo,  And  Philo  regarded  the  Logos  as 
born  of  Sophia,  an  "  ever-virgin,  gifted  wnth  an  incontaminate  and 
unstainable  nature."  In  the  sc*cond  place,  these  same  Hellenist 
disciples  ^'  believed  that  many  of  their  holiest  men  had  been  bom 
of  the  Holy  Hpirit,  when  God  visited  from  on  hjgh  their  mothers  in 
their  solitude/'  "Thirdly,  there  was  in  that  age  a  general  belief 
that  suiierhuman  personages  and  great  religious  leaders  were  bom 
of  virgin  mothers  through  di\ine  agency.''!  "Fourthly,  in  Philo 
we  have  not  a  few  indications  of  how  those  who  held  the  belief  that 
Jesus  was  tJie  incarnate  word  would  be  likely  to  formulate  the  other 
belief  whkh  inevitably  w^ent  therewith — ^namely,  that  he  was  bora 
of  a  virgin/^ 

As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  Charles  has  shown  how  little  weight 
can  be  attributed  to  it,  for  that  Logos  which  was  born  of  Sophia  is 
not  in  Philo  a  personal  conception.  There  are  also  insuperable  ob- 
jections of  a  literary  and  historical  character  against  supposing  that 
the  account  of  the  virgin  birth  came  into  the  first  and  third  Gospels 
only  through  the  conception  of  Christ  as  the  Lc^gos.  Conybeare's 
second  point  is  not  very  clear,  but  seems  to  mean  that,  as  he  says 
in  another  place,  "the  Jew^s  in  the  time  of  Christ  deemed  it 
possible  for  a  child  to  be  conceived  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  yet  at 
the  Kame  time  to  Iw  begotten  in  the  ordinary  way.''  ''The  one 
process  gave  his  soul  or  reason,  which  was  a  gift  of  the  Divine  Spirit; 
the  other  process  gave  him  flesh,  blood  and  the  faculties  of  sense." 
In  Matthew,  vers.  19,20  of  the  first  chapter  represent  a  too  Hteral  in- 


*  Amdrmtf  for  1S94,  Noveiiilier  17,  December  8,  December  22;  for  18£>5,  Janu- 
ary 12.  January  \9,  February  16»  For  criticlsnis^  see  Charles,  Acad^^my  for  lS04p 
December  29;  for  1S95,  January  5,  February  2*  Cf.  also  a  number  of  papers  by 
Badham  in  the  course  of  the  same  discussion. 

t  lU-r^  we  pflf<3*  o%LT  into  tin:!  purely  heathen  spbcrojfio  we  shall  defer  tliis  point 
till  we  romc  to  speak  of  the  next  claaa  of  tlveoriea  about  the  origin  of  the  \irgin 
birtlu     In  Conybeare  the  jjoint  Is  not  at  all  fundamental. 
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t^rpretation  of  such  a  philosophy.  Afterward,  Conybearei  corrected 
by  Badham,  seeras  to  substitute  for  this  argument  the  more  positive 
one  that  an  actual  virgin  birth  is  to  be  found  spoken  of  in  Philo,  so 
that  the  writer  in  Matthew  did  not  even  have  to  remove  the  idea 
to  a  lower  sphere*  Conybeare's  really  important  argument  is  under 
fiis  fourth  head.  Here  he  brings  forward  Philo's  treatment  of 
Sarah,  Rebeka,  Leah,  Zipporah.  E.g.,  Philo  says — to  quote  Cony* 
beare's  reproduction  of  his  w^ords — **  Moses  having  taken  liis  wife 
findeth  her  with  child  of  nothing  mortal  (=^  of  tlie  Divine  Spirit)/' 
Conybeare  maintains — at  any  rate  at  first — that  Philo  s  own  idea 
of  the  marriage  of  virgin  souls  with  God  was  wholly  mystical  and 
allegorical,  but  that  he  issuetl  a  warning  against  those  who  degraded 
his  allegory  *Mnto  the  gross  and  fleshly  meaning  wiiich  it  has  as- 
sumed in  Matt,  i,  19."  If  this  interpretation  of  Philo  is  right,  then  we 
have  not  found  tmy  direct  parallel  for  Matthew.  For  there  seems 
to  be  no  evidence  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  '*  warns  the  supersti- 
tious from  the  mysterj^  he  is  propounding''  that  he  is  referring  to 
those  who  held  to  a  \aew  like  that  of  Matthew\  And  w  hen  Badham 
maintains  that  the  correspondence  between  Philo's  examples  (Sarah, 
Zipporah,  etc.)  and  Matthew's  narrative  is  still  closer  than  Cony- 
beare at  first  believed^  it  is  perhaps  due  to  Badham's  impossible 
exegesis  of  Matthew's  account  * 

Furthermore,  against  the  whole  argument  may  be  opposed  the 
great  gulf  fixed  between  the  strict  Palestinian  Judaism  and  the 
Judaism  of  Alexandria! — ^  gulf  which  Conybeare  lias  not  really 
succeeded  in  bridging  over.  Again,  we  ought  to  consider  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  w^hole  spirit  of  the  New^  Testament  accounts  to  the 
speculations  of  Philo,  It  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  two  things 
can  have  sprung  up  out  of  the  same  intellectual  atmosphere,  for 
the  difference  seems  almost  infinite ;  and  Conybeare  does  not  help 
his  position  by  pointing  out  Alexandrian  elements,  like  the  concep- 
tion through  the  ear  and  by  rays  of  light,  which  later  affected  the 
form  of  the  Christian  narrative.  The  remarkable  fact  is  that  those 
elements  do  not  appear  in  our  canonical  narratives,  as  we  should 
expect  they  would  if  the  Christian  idea  of  the  \argin  birth  arose  out 
of  Hellenistic  ground.  The  sobriety  of  the  canonical  narratives, 
the  absence  of  grotesque  details,  is  a  strong  proof  of  their  independ- 
ence of  Alexandrian  speculations.  If  Luke  i,  34,  35,  is,  as  we 
think  we  have  proved,  no  interpolation,  so  that  Luke  s  narrative 
as  well  as  that  of  Matthew  comprises  the  vu*gin  birth,  then  the  argu- 

*  See  Princeton  Theological  Rirvuiw,  October,  1005.  659. 
t  See  Charles,  articles  cited. 
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nieJit  wliich  we  have  just  derived  from  the  general  spirit  of  our  New 
Testament  aecount  becomes  absolutely  invincible.  For  Luke  s 
narrative,  at  lea^stj  whatever  may  be  said  of  Matthew,  represents 
about  as  pc*rfect  an  antithesis  to  Philo  as  could  possibly  be  imagined. 
The  in.suffieicncy  of  theories  which  would  derive  the  idea  of  the 
virgin  birth  from  Judaism  ib  strikingly  attested  by  the  fact  that  so 
many  recent  critics  feel  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  heathen 
world.*  But  just  at  this  point  we  must  register  a  decided  protest. 
In  the  first  place,  a-^  Harnack  has  stoutly  maintained  against  Usener, 
we  cannot  lightly  break  through  the  barrier  that  i?eparates  the  early 
Church  from  the  heathen  world.  '*Over  against  all  this  [i.e.,  the 
connections  which  Usener  finds  between  heathen  cuMtoms,  etc,  and 
Christian  traditions],*'  says  Hamack,  "  I  remind  the  reader  of  the 
fact  that  the  oldest  Christianity  strictly  refrained  from  everything 
polytheistic  and  heathen,  and  that  therefore  every  hypothesis  that 
will  explain  from  heathendom  a  piece  of  the  original  Church  tradi- 
tion  is  subject  to  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  demands  the  most 
careful  examination.  The  imreasonable  method  of  collecting  from 
the  mythology  of  ail  peoples  parallels  for  original  Church  traditions, 
whether  historical  reports  or  legends,  is  valueless." t  In  another 
connection  Harnack  is  even  more  explicit:  **The  Greek  or  Orientol 
mythology  I  should  leave  entirely  out  of  account;  for  there  is  no 
occasion  to  suppose  that  the  Gentile  congregations  in  the  time  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  adopted,  in  despite  of  their  fixed 
principle,  popular  mythical  representations/'  In  the  second  place, 
if  it  is  thus  unlikely  that  heathen  elements  could  up  to  150  have 
been  received  even  into  the  Gentile  Church,  it  is  even  more 
unlikely  that  they  could  have  been  received  into  strongly  Jewish 
Christian  narratives,  such  as  we  have  proved  our  canonical  infancy 
narratives  to  be.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  every  theory  of  the 
virgin  birth  which  calls  in  heathen  elements  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  doubtful  view  that  Luke  i.  34,  35  (or  the  essential  part  of 
those  verses)  is  an  interpolation.^  And  even  if  that  should  lie 
granted,  the  weighty  objection  of  Harnack  must  still  be  reckoned 
with.  It  is  therefore  not  altogether  unreasonable  to  say  that  when 
we  consent  to  entertain  any  suggestion  as  to  the  heathen  origin  of 
elements  in  the  myth  of  the  virgin  birth,  w^e  do  so  nierely  for  the 
8^8  of  the  argument.  However,  since  Harnack'S  view  of  the 
coufse  of  early  Christian  liistory  and  our  view  of  the  integrity  of 

♦  j?*g.,  UacDer,  HillmonD,  Holtzmann,  Soltail,  Pfleiderer. 

t  Thml^9che  Liiieralurxeftung,  IBS9,  205,  ^ 

J  Cf.  HiUfnanti,  op.  ciL,  231 » 
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Matthew  &m\  Luke  have  both  been  queetioned  (though^  we  think, 
altogether  without  gootl  cau^c*  In  the  latter  case),  it  will  be  well  tu 
examine  as  fairly  as  possible  the  t^upposed  points  of  contaet  between 
heathen  myiiiology  and  our  birth  nairatives.  Are  these  points  of 
contact  so  evident  and  ^o  important  as  to  break  down  the  objection?: 
that  we  have  mentioned  against  any  historical  connection  between 
the  two  fields  of  thought? 

It  will  be  well  to  outlbie  briefly  one  or  two  of  the  nmin  theories  of 
development,  in  order  that  we  may  the  better  judge  of  the  likeli- 
hood that  in  the  matter  of  the  virgin  birth  heathen  ideas  had  their 
place. 

One  of  the  most  thorough-going  representations  is  that  of 
Uaener  *  Usener  supposes  that  when  Jesus  came  to  be  regarded 
m  the  Messiah,  it  followed  by  logical  necessity  that  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment attributes  of  the  Messiah  should  be  applied  to  Him.  In  the 
first  place.  He  had  to  be  descended  from  David — hence  the  gene- 
alogies* In  the  second  plac^?,  he  had  to  \ye  bom  in  the  city  of  David, 
Bethlehem  (Micah  v.  1,  Cf.  John  vii.  40,  Matt.  ii.  6)— hence  the 
infancy  narratives  transplant  the  parents  thither,  more  or  less  at 
the  risk  of  running  counter  to  the  firmly  fixed  Nazareth  tradition. 
la  the  third  place,  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah,  and  hence  the  chosen  one  of 
God,  had  to  be  brought  into  closer  relations  with  God — hence  the 
narrative  of  the  great  event  at  the  baptism.  This  narrative  appears 
in  two  forms:  in  Matthew,  Jesus  merely  receives  divine  attestation; 
in  Luke,  He  is  divinely  generated*  (Usener  retains  the  words, 
*'This  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'')  But  as  time  went  on,  it  was 
felt  to  be  impossible  to  postpone  this  consecration  or  adoption  to 
the  thirtieth  year.  Rather  He  **nmst  have  been  God's  chosen 
instrument  from  his  very  birth/'  Hence  the  story  of  the  nativity. 
This  story  appears  in  two  forms,  each  carrying  back  one  of  the  two 
forms  of  the  baptism  narrative. ,  In  Luke  we  have  divine  attesta- 
tion (Usener  regards  i.  34,  35,  as  a  later  addition) ;  in  Matthew  we 
have  divine  begetting.  But  we  have  also  in  Matthew  something 
entirely  new,  the  virgin  birth,  "Here  we  unquestionably  enter 
the  circleof  pagan  ideas,"  for  "  the  idea  is  quite?  foreign  to  Judaism/ 'f 
''The  embroidery  comes  from  the  same  source  as  the  warp  and 
woof/-  for  the  star  is  paralleled  by  the  heathen  ideas  of  the  stiirs 


*  Rdigimisge^chkhliiche  UTUcrmM^ungenf  I;  Etw.  BMica,  .irt.  Naiimiy  (this 
article  appeared  later  in  lis  original  German  form^  as  prepared  for  the  Encijdo- 
padia,  m  ZeitschTtfi  f.  d.  neuL  Wissemchaft,  1903,  1-21). 

t  Fw  the  pagan  analogies,  see  Usener,  H€Ugi4}7u^g€HchichUiche  UniertueJiungen,  I. 
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that  appeared  at  the  birth  of  heroes,  while  the  story  of  the  Magi 
perhaps  originated  "  in  the  journey  of  homage  made  by  the  Parthian 
king  Tiridates  to  Nero  in  Rome/*  Perhaps,  also,  Herod  b  a  picture 
of  Nero, 

Soltau*  gives  the  following  account*  If  Jesus  was  to  be  the  Mes- 
aah,  the  first  conclusion  would  be  that  his  real  home  must  have 
been  Betlilehem.  Hence  the  original  form  of  the  special  history  of 
Jesus^  childhood  is  given  in  Luke  ii,  1-7,  21-40,  where  Joseph  always 
appears  as  the  father  of  Jesus,  but  where  the  place  of  birth  is 
changed  from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem.  In  Matthew  we  have  "  a 
[urtheT'developed  Je\yiBh-Christmn  version  of  the  story,"  to  the 
effect  that  Bethlehem  was  the  real  native  place  of  Jesus^  so  that  the 
difficulty  is  not  to  explain  why  His  parents  journeyed  from  Nazareth 
to  Bethlehem,  but  why  they  journeyed  from  Bethlehem  to  Nazareth, 
Tlien  this  Jewish-Christian  tradition  was  altered  by  three  additions : 
(I)  the  generation  of  Jesus  through  the  Holy  Spirit  (in  Luke,  and  in 
Matthew  in  a  different  form  from  that  in  Luke),  (2)  the  angels' 
Bong  of  praise  (Luke),  (3)  the  journey  of  the  Magi  (Matthew).  These 
thi-f-e  ideas  were  probably  of  purely  heathen  origin,  though  the  form 
they  have  taken  may  have  been  due  to  Jewish-Christians,  The 
angels'  song  of  praise  is  the  adaptation  of  rejoicings  at  the  birth  of 
Augustus,  who  was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  the  whole  human  race. 
In  the  story  of  the  Magi,  perhaps  the  presentation  of  gifts  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  other  details  are  all  based 
on  heathen  mythology^ — the  star,  upon  the  stars  seen  at  the  birth 
of  great  men;  the  journey  of  the  Magi,  upon  the  journey  of  the 
Parthian  king  Tiridates  to  pay  homage  to  Nero.  The  Christians 
transferred  spontaneously  to  their  Prince  of  Peace  the  homage  paid 
"to  the  earthly  prince  of  peace,  Augustus";  to  their  Messiah,  the 
act  of  adoration  paid  to  the  Antichrist  Nero.  The  story  of  the 
virgin  birth  may  be  viewed  in  three  aspects:  (1)  "As  regards  form, 
the  whole  narrative  is  simply  a  deliberaie  recast  of  the  older  Jewish 
fable  about  Simon  and  John/'  (2)  ''As  regards  moMeTj  on  the 
other  handj  it  is  to  be  explained  as  a  tramfornuitian  of  Biblical  con- 
ceptions due  to  misconception"  In  Paul  and  John  we  have  the  dual- 
istic  theory  that  Christ  is  not  only  born  of  the  seed  of  David  but  also 
Son  of  God.  When  this  dualism,  "  having  been  translated  into  popu- 
lar language,  penetrated  to  the  lower  classes  of  tJie  people,  it  was 
ahnoBt  bound  to  lead  to  the  view  becoming  common  among  Chris- 
tians untrained  in  philosophy  that  Christ,  in   calling  God  His 


*  Die  Gebuttsgt^chichte  Jesu  Christi^  E. 
Th€idog,  Litteraturzeitung,  1902,  52  If. 


T.    For  a   eriticiam^  see  Lobst^n, 
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Father,  did  not  merely  call  Him  so  in  the  sense  in  which  all  are 
children  of  God,  but  that  he  was  even  bodily  of  higher  derivation, 
of  divine  origin,''  (3)  ''At  the  same  time,  those  elements  drawn 
from  heathen  mythology  can  he  detectedj  which  promoted  the  trans- 
formation of  Christian  ideas  and  the  development  of  a  wTong  con- 
ception/' Especially  Augustus  himself  was  said  to  have  been 
b^otten  of  a  serpent  (representing  Apollo),  So  all  the  three  inser- 
tions into  the  original  story — song  of  praise,  virgin  birth  and 
journey  of  the  Magi— **  referred  to  what  had  been  handed  down 
and  proclaimed  in  honour  of  the  Roman  Emperorj  especially  of 
Augustus,  to  the  true  Saviour  of  the  world," 

Usener  and  Soltau  have  thus  made  two  attempts  to  trace  more 
or  less  definitely  the  actual  course  of  development  through  which 
our  present  narratives  have  been  produced;  but  in  this  attempt, 
at  any  rate,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  attained  success.  For 
they  have  been  obliged  to  rely  upon  hypotheses  to  support  hypothe- 
ses. To  take  merely  one  example,  Usener  can  establish  his 
parallelism  between  the  two  separate  forms  of  the  baptism  story 
(divine  attestation  and  divine  generation)  and  the  two  forms  of  the 
birth  narrative  (Luke  and  Matthew)  only  by  choosing  a  doubtful 
reading  in  Luke's  account  of  the  baptism  in  order  to  differentiate 
that  account  from  Matthew,  and  by  removing  i,  34,  35,  from  Luke's 
account  of  the  infancy  so  that  it  suits  that  representation.* 
Of  course,  these  are  merely  details;  but  one  problem  for  those  who 
would  see  in  our  narratives  the  outcome  of  a  course  of  mythical  or 
legendary  development  is  to  show  how  that  outcome  came  to  be 
represented  in  just  the  way  it  is  expressed  in  Matthew  and  Luke, 
Therefore,  we  have  accomplished  something  when  we  have  recog- 
nized that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  the  details  of  the  course  of  devel- 
opment actually  crystallized  in  our  narratives. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  can  yet  discern  the  main  outlines  of  such 
a  course  of  development.  In  such  a  more  cautious  way  the  matter 
is  discuased  by  HoItzmann.t  He  despises  none  of  the  supposed 
starting-points  which  have  been  suggested  by  various  writers  for 
the  idea  of  the  virgin  birth.  He  even  begins  with  ascetic  tendencies 
in  Judaism  {e.g.,  among  the  Essenes),  and  then  uses  all  the  other 
argumenta  for  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  idea,  as  well  as  for  the  origin 

*  The  idea  seems  to  be  tliat  the  notion  of  the  virgin  birth^  after  it  wa^  intrcniuced 
into  the  third  Goepel,  being  inconaistent  with  the  divine  generation  at  the  baptism, 
led  to  the  corruption  of  tlie  original  form  of  Luke  iii,  22  into  our  accepted  text. 
See  Pfleiderer,  Urchri^tcntum,  2te  Aufl.,  I,  694.  The  whole  course  of  reasoning 
can  never  rise  above  the  level  of  supposition, 

t  Lthrbueh  der  neuie^tamettilichcn  Theolo^,  I^  409fi 
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from  the  dogmas  of  the  Pauline  th*^ology.  But,  he  continues,  the 
idea  could  never  on  Jewish  ground  have  ripened  into  its  present 
form;  for  on  Jewish  ground  the  abstract-transcendent  notion  of 
God  and  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  stood  eflFectually  in  the 
way*  But  when  the  report  of  the  **  Son  of  God''  was  spread  abroad 
in  the  Gentile  world,*  it  found  an  atmosphere  friendly  in  the  highest 
degree  to  the  development  of  such  a  story  as  we  have  in  Matthew 
and  Luke.  For  in  the  heathen  world  there  were  many  "  children 
of  God/'  as  Justin  insists.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Hermes, 
.'Esculapius,  Dionysius,  Hercules,  etc.,  as  well  as  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Alexander,  Augiistus.f  These  heathen  representations  *'of  the 
coming  of  the  great  from  above  needed  only  to  strip  off  their  coaj^sely 
sensuous  forms  in  order  t^  be  transferred  to  the  world-conquering 
Son  of  Goil  from  the  East." 

We  answer  that,  after  all,  at  leaat  in  the  case  of  the  mythological 
examples  like  Hercules,  etc,,  when  you  have  stripped  off  the 
coarsely  sensuous  form  of  the  heathen  representations  you  have 
changed  their  very  essence.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  Greek 
gods  should  beget  children,  because  they  are  simply  enlarged  men. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  the  birth  of  demigods  was  regarded  as  a 
miracle;  it  was  in  the  same  sphere  as  an  ordinary  human  birth. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  Matthew  and  Luke  we  have  the 
narration  of  a  miracle — and  a  miracle  because  the  Hebrew  notion  of 
God  is  not  lowered  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  the  case  of  such 
heroes  as  Augustus  and  Alexander  this  objection  is  not  quite  so 
stmng,  because  there  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  human  father  could 
be  definitely  excluded.  After  all,  however,  the  same  merely 
anthropomorphic  view  of  God  prevails  there  too;  so  that  the 
ctjmpurison  with  Matthew  and  Luke  seems  almost  grotesque. 
At  any  rate,  the  parallel  is  certainty  not  so  cloee  as  to  overcome  the 
grave  objections  which  we  mentioned  against  any  theory  of  heathen 
influence. 

We  have  thus  far  examined  the  theories  that  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  the  virgin  birth  by  means  of  Jewish,  of  Hel- 
lenistic, and  of  heathen  elements.  One  possibihty  remains,  namely, 
tliat  the  idea  is  Jewish^  but  that  the  Jews  themselves  received  it 
from  heathen  nations.  Such  is  the  theory  advocated  recently  by 
Cheyne4  Cheyne  supposes  that  by  means  of  his  Babylonian, 
Egyptian  and  Persian  parallels  (cf.  Rev,  xii),  be  can  show  that  *^  the 

*  Where,  according  to  Pfldderer  {Urchnsttntumt  2te  Aufl.,  I  695),  the  Jewish 
tN>Tieeption  of  sonship  would  not  be  readUy  understood, 
t  Cf,  Uscner^  ReligionsgeschichUich^  Uniersuchungerif  If  C9f. 
t  Bibk  Problems,  1904. 
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passage  in  the  prelude  to  the  first  gospel  is  a  Jewish  Christian  trans- 
formation of  a  primitive  story,  derived  ultimately,  in  all  probability, 
from  Babylonia,  and  analogous  to  the  Jewish  transforination  of  the 
BabyloniaJi  cosmogony  in  the  opening  section  of  Genesis/'  Rev. 
xii  is  derived  ultimately  from  the  same  sourc^a,  and  in  Matthew  we 
have  certain  parallels  with  that  chapter  (e.f/.,  Hercwi^the  dragon; 
the  flight  to  Egypt— the  flight  into  the  desert).  Into  Cheyne's 
learned  discussions  of  Dusares,  Tammuz,  etc,  we  cannot  now  enter; 
but  we  cjm  point  out  one  general  line  of  critickin.  Cheyne  appar- 
ently admits  tliat  by  a  study  of  the  undoubtedly  and  narrowly  Jewii^ 
writings  approximately  of  the  time  of  Clirist,  we  can  find  no  suffi- 
cient basis  for  the  idea  of  the  virgin  birth.  But  there  i.s  a  basis,  says 
Cheyne,  for  that  idea  in  tlie  mytholog>^  of  other  Eastern  peoples, 
and  we  know  that  the  Old  Testament  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been 
in  various  ways  influenccMl  by  those  mythologies.  Therefore,  con- 
clude;^  Cheyne,  the  influence  may  well  have  extended  to  the  present 
case.  But  is  not  that  argument  rather  indirect  and  unconvincing? 
Cheyne  would  probably  not  maintain  that  absolutely  everythmg  if  i 
the  Babylonian  my thoiogy  had  an  influence  on  Hebrew  thought;  for 
he  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Hebrews  gave  a  new  meaning  even  to 
that  which  they  did  actually  accept.  So  how  can  we  be  at  all  sure 
that  the  Babylonian  r.ap&ho^  idea  in  particular  hail  .^uoh  an  influ* 
ence?  We  find  no  such  proof  of  this  idea  in  the  Uld  Testament,  as 
we  find  even  of  the  other  Babylonian  ideas  which  Cheyne  thinks 
were  imported  into  Israel  It  is  therefore  a  rather  doubtful  pro- 
iseeding  to  determine  the  content  of  Judaism  by  writings  not  of  the 
Jews  but  of  other  nations.*  Of  course,  if  we  do  not  share  Cheyne's 
confidence  that  Babylonian  ideas  were  in  general  easily  carried  into 
Hebrew  thought,  we  shall  be  still  less  likely  to  accept  his  theory  in 
the  present  case. 

In  concluding  our  discussion  of  mythical  theories  of  the  vugin 
birth,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  such  theories  liave  by  no 
means  attained  their  end  when  they  have  shoi^Ti  that  there  was  a 
logical  motive  leailing  the  etu^ly  Christiana  to  look  for  something 
miraculous  about  Jesus'  entrance  into  the  world.  If  Jesus'  was 
beheved  to  be  thvine,  then  we  freely  admit  that  it  wa^  perfectly 
natural  to  conclude  that  He  came  into  the  worhl  by  a  miracle. 
Furthermore,  the  conclusion  is  just  as  natural  to-day  as  it  was  in 
A.D.  100,  and  it  ahvavi?  will  be  natural,  as  long  as  sound  reasoning 

*  The  ijiterpretaiion  of  Rev.  xii  in  too  probbtnutieal  to  be  ronfidenily  adduced 
ft!t  an  evidence  timt  the  heathen  i^afSivif^  idea  had  pcnctrmt<2d  mio  Jadnlam,  See 
B^positartj  Timt^,  February,  1905. 
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Continues.  So^to  borrow  the  thought  of  a  recent  writer*— the  * 
heathen  myths  that  we  have  been  considering,  so  far  from  involving 
in  suspicion  anything  at  all  similar  to  them,  even  illustrate  a  truth 
necessary  to  our  argument.  If  Alexander  was  divine,  then  probably 
his  birth  was  marvelous.  The  argument  is  sound,  but  the  premise 
is  false.  If  Jesus  was  divine,  then  probably  His  birth  was  marvelous. 
Here,  too,  the  argument  is  sound,  the  only  question  being  whether 
in  this  case  the  premise  is  true.  Lobstein  is  correct  in  supposing 
that  there  might  well  have  been  a  natural  impulse  in  the  early 
Church  to  invest  Jesus'  birth  with  the  miraculous.  But  neither 
he  nor  any  one  else  has  shown  how  that  impulse  could  have  mani- 
fested itself  in  Just  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is  now  crystal* 
lised,  unless  in  dependence  upon  fact.  If  Jesus  was  really  divine, 
then  we  can  say  that  probably  there  was  something  miraculous 
about  His  birth.  Starting  from  that  position,  the  most  probable 
conclusion  is  that  the  canonical  infancy  narratives  correctly  inform 
us  as  to  what  that  "  something'^  was.  For,  otherwise,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  they  could  have  been  evolved. 

It  is  time  to  sum  up  our  result.  We  "examined,  first,  the 
hypothesis  that  the  New  Testament  narratives  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus  are  to  be  explained  as  based  upon  facts.  We  showed  that 
the  narratives  have  very  early  attestation,  and  themselves  give 
clear  e\ndence  that  they  are  not  pure  inventions,  but  are  based  upon 
earher  sources.  We  then  showed  that  the  events  narrated  are  not 
impossible  unless  all  miracles  are  impossible;  and  that  the  supposed 
contradictions  with  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  narratives  themselves,  have  not  been  firmly  established. 
We  then  examined  the  alternative  hypothesis  that  the  narratives 
are  to  be  explained  in  other  ways  than  as  based  upon  facts.  We 
showed  that  such  an  explanation  cannot  be  assisted  by  any  con- 
VLDcing  independent  proof  that  the  narratives  are  composite  in 
character;  and  that  many  theories  about  the  origin  of  the  idea  of 
the  virgin  birth  depend  almost  necessarily  upon  such  unfounded 
interpolation  theories.  Finally  we  passed  in  review  the  various 
attempts  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  account  in  Matt.  i.  ISff,,  and 
Luke  i.  34,  35,  and  found  that  the  Jewish  explanations  fail  on 
psychological  grounds,  whereas  the  heathen  explanations  must  in 
addition  face  the  gravest  literary  difficulties. 

So  we  have  fom\d  that  there  are  grave  objections  both  to  the 
historical  and  to  the  mythical  explanations  of  our  narratives. 
What  decision  ought  we  to  make?    To  this  question  we  believe  that 
♦  G.  A.  Chad  wick,  EspasitoTf  January,  1905,  54, 
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there  is  but'one  just  answer,  namely —that  on  the  basis  of  a  narrowly 
historical  and  critical  examination  of  this  one  account,  we  can  make 
no  decision  at  all  The  decision  depends  upon  our  point  of  view 
with  regard  to  the  miraculous  in  general.  If,  after  an  examination 
of  all  the  other  evidence,  we  are  convinced  that  no  miracle  has 
occurred^  then  the  New  Testament  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
can  produce  no  sufficient  reason  for  altering  our  opinion;  but,  if 
we  believe  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  then  we  shall  avoid  the 
greater  difficulties  if  we  accept  the  miracles  in  the  first  two  chapters 
of  Matthew  and  Luke,  For  there  are  two  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  connected  with  the  mythical  theory.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  idea  of  the  virgin  birth  arose  unless  based 
upon  fact,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  narra- 
tives could  have  attained  such  an  appearance  of  trustworthiness 
unless  substantially  historical.  The  virgin  birth  is  not  one  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  like  the  resurrection;  but  neither  is  it  a 
stumblmg-block.  If  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  then  there  is  no 
i^BBon  to  doubt  that  He  was  born  of  a  virgin.  Such,  in  brief,  is 
the  result  of  our  examination.  Ultimately,  the  decision  lies  in  a 
field  even  more  remote — ^namely,  in  the  field  of  ethics.  If  we  be- 
lieve that  there  is  nothing  worse  than  imperfection  in  the  worlds 
then  we  shall  be  content  with  the  ethical  Christ  of  Lobstein  or 
Eamack;  but  if  we  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  guilt,  then 
we  shall  be  predisposed  to  accept  the  miraculous  Christ,  who, 
among  other  things,  was  '*  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary," 

Princeton,  J,  Grebham  Machen, 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  BAPTISM  IN  HOLY  SCRIP- 
TURE AND  THE  WESTMINSTER  STANDARDS. 

Third  Article. 

LET  us  turn  now  to  the  Standards  of  our  Church  and  ascertain 
whether  their  teaching  is  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines 
we  have  deduced  from  Scripture.  The  two  chapters  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  which  bear  upon  the  subject  before  us  are  the  thirty- 
seventh  and  the  thirty-eighth.  For  the  sake  of  convenient  reference 
we  shall  number  the  clauses  commented  upon, 

L  In  chap.  37,  sec,  2,  we  read:  "There  is  in  every  sacrament  a 
spiritual  relation,  or  sacramental  imion,  between  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified."  This  doctrine  is  also  taught  in  the  Larger  Cate- 
chism, Quest.  103,  "What  are  the  parts  of  a  sacrament?  A.  The 
parts  of  a  sacrament  are  two;  the  one  an  outward  and  sensible  sign^ 
used  according  to  Christ's  own  appointment;  the  other  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace  thereby  signified."  This  is  the  uniform  teaching 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  her  daughters,  in  regard  to  the  sacra- 
ments in  general  and  baptism  in  particular.  The  old  Scottish  Con- 
fession of  Faithj  drawn  up  by  John  Knox  m  1560,  has  these  clear 
and  vigorous  words:  **And  thus  we  utterlie  damnc  the  vanitie  of 
them  that  affirme  the  sacraments  to  be  nothing  but  naked  and  bare 
signes*  No;  we  assuredlie  beleeve  that  by  baptisme  we  are  in- 
grafted  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  be  partakers  of  His  justice,  by  which  our 
sinnes  are  covered  and  remitted"  (Calderwood,  Vol.  II,  p.  31).  In 
Calvin's  Catecbism^  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  Eefor* 
mation,  and  long  in  use,  we  read,  Quest.  310,  "What  is  a  sacrament? 
A  sacrament  is  an  outward  token  of  God's  favor,  which  by  a  visible 
sign  doth  represent  unto  us  spiritual  things,  to  the  end  that  God's 
promises  might  take  the  more  deep  root  in  our  hearts,  and  that  we 
might  so  much  the  more  surely  give  credit  to  them.  Quest.  31 1» 
What?  Is  this  possible?  that  a  visible  and  material  sign  should 
have  such  virtue  to  certifie  our  conscience? — ^No,  not  of  itself,  but 
God  hath  ordained  it  for  such  end*  Quest,  312,  Since  it  is  the  proper 
office  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  seal  and  print  the  promises  of  God  in 
our  hearts,  how  canst  thou  attribute  or  give  this  property  unto  the 
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sacraments  ?— There  is  a  great  cliff ercDce  Ix^tween  the  one  ant!  the 
oiher.  For  Gods  Spirit  is  He  alone  who  in  very  deed  is  able  to 
touch  and  move  our  hearts^  to  illunainate  our  minds,  and  to  assure 
our  consciences,  in  such  sorte  that  all  these  ought  to  be  accounted 
His  only  works,  so  that  the  whole  prayse  and  glory  hereof  ought  to 
be  given  to  Him  onely;  Notwithstanding,  it  hath  pleased  our  Lord 
to  use  His  sacraments  as  second  instruments  hereof  according  as 
it  seemed  good  unto  Him,  without  diminishing  any  point  of  the 
vertue  of  His  Spirit*  Quest.  313,  Thou  meanest,  then,  that  the 
efficacie  of  the  sacraments  doeth  not  conaiste  in  the  visible  sign, 
but  wholly  in  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God?— I  mean  even  so; 
according  as  it  is  God's  pleasure  to  work  by  raeanes  by  Him  or- 
deined,  without  any  derogation  thereby  to  His  glorious  power/'  In 
his  conamentary  on  1  Peter  iiL  21,  Calvin  says,  "When  we  speak  of 
sacrajnents  two  things  are  to  be  considered,  tlie  sign  and  the  thing 
itself.  In  baptism  the  sign  is  wmter,  but  the  thing  is  tlie  washing 
of  the  soul  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  mortifying  of  the  flesh. 
The  institution  of  Christ  includes  these  two  thhigs.  Now,  that  the 
sign  appears  often  inefficacious  and  fruitleRs,  this  happens  through 
the  abuse  of  men,  which  does  not  take  away  the  nature  of  the  mern- 
menL  Let  us  then  learn  not  to  tear  away  the  thing  signified  from 
the  sign* "  Craig's  Catechism,  published  'm  1581,  connects  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Reformers  with  that  of  the  Westminster  divines.  Under 
the  title  of  "The  Partem?  of  the  Sacraments"  the  following  questions 
occur:  ''What  are  the  principal  partes  of  the  Sacrament?  The 
external  action  and  the  inward  signification.^ — How^  are  they  joyned 
together?  Even  as  the  word  and  the  signification/*— A  very  strik- 
ing, original  and  true  comparison.  A  more  intimate  union  could 
not  be  imagined.  A  little  farther  on,  under  the  title  "  Of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptisme,*'  we  read^  *'  What  doth  the  laying  on  of  the  w  ater 
agnify?  Our  dying  to  sin  and  rising  to  righteousness.— Doth  thx^ 
extemall  washing  make  these  things?  No,  it  is  the  work  of  Gobi's 
holie  Spirit  onUe.— Then  the  sacrament  is  a  bare  figure?  No,  but 
it  hath  the  veritie  joyned  with  it:" 

These  several  conipendiums  of  doctrine  sufficiently  attest  the 
historic  teaching  of  the  Church  down  to  the  period  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly,  By  reference  to  Dr.  Mitcheirs  Cal^hi^wts  of  the 
S«sco7wi  Reformation  we  shall  see  that  the  imqueationed  belief  of  all 
who  cooperated  to  prfxluce  the  Westminster  Standards  was  in  entire 
accord  with  them.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  appended  to  each  question 
and  answer  of  the  Shorter  Catechbm  the  corresponding  statements 
of  drictrinal  manuals  in  ase  when  it  wa.^  compiled,  revealing  to  ua 
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ill  this  way  the  actual  sources  of  the  answers  bo  familiar  to  all  Pres^ 
byterians.  The  following  are  appended  to  Questions  92,  "  Wl^t  is 
a  sacrament?"  and  93, ''  Which  are  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment?'' "  It  is  an  holy  ordinance  of  Gwl,  wJiich  He  hath  appointed 
to  be  used  in  His  Church  ,  .  .  ,  whereby  Christ  and  His  benefits  are, 
by  such  outward  rit^s  as  He  hath  prescribed,  signiGed,  exhibited 
and  sealed  to  them  .^*]lkm,  A  ^sacrament  is  an  holy  action  ordained 
by  Christ  in  His  ^Chureli,  wherein  under  visible  signs  Christ,  with 
all  His  benefit-s,  ii^  signed,  sealed,  and  conveyed  to  the  true  believer. 
— Whitens  Short  CaUcbism^.  Wherein  by  visible  signs  the  promises 
of  the  covenant  are  represented,  exliibited,  sealed,  and  applied  to  us. 
— Ames,  A  visible  sign  ordained  by  Christ  to  signify,  seal  and  ex- 
hibit the  invisible  graces  promised  to  his  elect  in  the  Gospel^ 
Baker*s  Catechism,  A  sign©  to  represent,  a  seale  to  confirm,  and 
an  instrument  to  convey  Christ  and  all  His  benefits  to  them  that  do 
believe  in  Him. — Perkim.  A  sensible  signe  and  seale  of  God^s 
favor  offered  and  given  to  us. — Craig  J'  All  of  these  assert  the 
actual  conveyance  of  the  sacramental  gift  or  grace  conjointly  with 
the  worthy  reception  of  the  sacramental  elements. 

The' Rev,  John  Ball  was  one  of  the  Westminster  divines  and  a 
nimister  of  the  Church  of  Enghmd  at  Whitmore.  His  Skarie 
Catechisme pa^^d  through  thirty-four  editions  previou.s  to  1653,  and 
w^as  translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  It  is  therefore  a  good 
witness  to  the  accept-ed  doctrine  among  those  who  approved  of 
the  Westminster  Standards.  The  question,  "What  is  a  Sacra- 
ment?'' receives  the  reply,  "  A  seale  of  the  covenant  of  grace./'  The 
succeeding  answers  develop  this  statement  more  fully:  ^' What  are 
the  parts  of  a  sacrament?  A,  Two;  an  outward  visible  signe  sanc- 
tified to  represent  and  seal  another  thing  to  the  minde  and  heart, 

and  an  inward  grace  which  is  the  thing  signified What  is 

baptisms?  A.  A  sacrament  of  our  ingrafting  into  Christ,  com* 
munion  with  Him,  and  entrance  into  the  Church.  Q.  What  is  the 
outward  signe?  A.  Wat^r,  wherewith  the  party  baptized  is  washed 
by  dipping  or  sprinkling  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Sonne,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  Q.  What  is  the  inward  grace  or  thing  signified? 
A,  Forgiveness  of  sinnes  and  sanctification.  Q.  To  what  condi- 
lions  doth  tlie  party  baptized  binde  himself?  A*  To  believe  in 
Christ  and  forsake  his  siime.  Q.  How^  oft  ought  a  man  to  be  bap* 
tized?  A.  It  is  enough  once  to  be  baptized,  for  baptisme  is  a  pledge 
nf  our  new  birth.  Q,.  Who  ought  to  be  baptized?  A.  Infidels  con- 
verted to  the  faith,  and  the  infants  of  one  or  both  Christian  parents," 
The  infants  are  thus  recognized  as  partakers  of  the  grace  of  the  sac- 
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"rainent  which  consists  in  *'  forgivenesse  of  sinnes  unil  sanctificatinn/* 
Since  the  baptism  of  lululfcs  Wik5  at  that  tiine  a  rare  occurrence,  these 
ansifv^ers  mast  have  had  the  case  of  chiUiren  mainly  iu  vieWp 

Samuel  Rutherford,  '*the  saint  of  the  covenant/'  was  a  commk* 
sioner  to  tlie  Westminst€*r  Assembly.  He  will  not  be  accused  of 
supi*rstition  or  sarramentarianism^  yet  we  have  his  te^stiniony  em- 
phatically  on  our  side  as  opposed  to  cold,  barren  Zwinglianisni. 
In  his  Catechism  entitled  The  Soume  of  the  Chrhtian  Religi&n,  the 
ciuestion  is  asked,  ''Quhat  is  the  end  luid  fruitl  of  mie  sacrament? 
A.  It  s*mleth  up  our  fellowship  with  Christ  that  He  giveth  Himself 
to  us  and  that  we  promise  to  tak  Christ  to  be  our  Redeemer,  as  he 
that  receives  chairter  and  seall  from  the  king  reoeiveth  landis  and 
bindeth  himself  to  be  the  king's  vassald/'  This  shows  the  sense 
in  which  ''seaF^  is  to  be  understood.  It  implies  the  legal  convey- 
ance '*  to  the  party  of  the  second  part'*  of  the  things  mentioned  in 
the  defnL  The  next  r^uestion  guards  against  any  mechanical,  or 
'*  magical/*  interpretation,  *'Q.  Is  there  any  inward  vertue  in  the 
sacrament  is  quhair  P^y],  howbeit  wee  be  sleeping,  they  give  grace? 
A.  No;  the  sacrament  is  Iwt  the  glasse  of  the  physitian  that  carry- 
eth  the  oyle,  bot  the  oyle  and  not  the  glasse  eureth  the  wound," 
The  water,  the  bread,  the  w'me,  the  outward  action  and  elements 
are  but  as  the  glass  of  the  vial;  they  contain  and  convey,  but  are  not, 
in  themselves,  the  healir^g  and  nourishing  oil  of  di\nne  gi^ace,  Tliis 
teaching  is  applied  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  *^Q,  Quhat  seeth 
your  eye  in  baptism  q'lk  is  the  signe?  A,  Water  sprinkled  upon 
ane  infant.*'  So  that  we  nmst  take  the  next  answer  as  applying  to 
the  case  of  an  infaiit,  for  the  adult  is  not  contemplated  at  all  in  a 
normal  baptism.  *'  Quhat  is  sealed  to  us  heer?  A.  Our  new  birth 
and  washing  from  our  stnnes;  as  the  infant's  face  is  under  the  water 
so  ar  our  sinnes  buried  with  Christ  in  baptisme,  and  we  ar  washed 
from  our  sinnes  and  put  on  Christ/^ 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  meaning  of  a  sacrament 
ae  taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  other  acknowledged  expo- 
nents of  Presbyterianism,  because  we  believe  that  it  contains  the 
kernel  of  the  whole  doctriae  regarding  baptism.  The  radical  ques- 
tion is,  Must  we  accord  to  baptism  the  full  significance  of  a  sacra- 
ment, or  must  we  njgard  it  as  incom])lete  and  only  hypothetically 
efficacious?  The  teachmg  of  our  Church  is  clear  and  unfaltering. 
If  the  ** things  signified"  are  actually  bestowed  upon  the  worthy 
communicant  in  conjunction  with  his  partaking  of  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine,  so  likewis*^  without  any  shadow tjf  a  doubt,  ''the 
things  signified''  are  bestowed  upon  the  child,  warrant:]'  ' 
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sented  in  baptism,  when  the  sacramental  water  is  poured  upon  his 
brow.  If  baptism  be  a  sacrament,  then  the  spiritual  realities  sig- 
nified must  accompany  tlie  sign  when  the  proper  conditions  for  its 
administration  exist .  We  have  no  scriptural  ground  for  making  any 
distinction  between  the  two  sacraments,  sueh  as  that  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  the  worthy  receiver,  then  and  there^  partakes  of  the  spiritual 
food  proffered,  but  that  in  baptii^m  there  is  no  actual  communica- 
tion to  the  child  of  any  divine  gift,  but  only  the  promise  of  something 
when  certain  conditions  are  complied  with,  said  conditions  being 
imposj^lble  of  reaUisation  until  greater  mental  maturity  is  attained. 
All  that  baptism  does  for  the  child  is  accomplished  when  he  is  bap- 
tized, always  remembering,  as  our  Confession  subsequently  states, 
that  the  benefit  of  the  ordinance  Is  not  restricted  to  the  moment 
of  time  when  it  is  administered. 

2.  Section  3  explicitly  rejects  the  ex  o'pere  operuio  doctrine  of 
Romanism.  "  The  grace  which  is  exhibited  in  or  by  the  sacraments 
is  not  conferred  by  any  power  in  them."  Their  efficacy  depends 
solely  upon  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  honors  the  word  of 
institution  and  the  promise  it  contains.  To  call  the  doctrine  we 
are  maintaining  ''the  magical  theory**  is  grossly  unfair,  if  not  bias- 
phemous*  Not  for  a  moment  do  we  ascribe  any  potency  to  conae- 
crated  water.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  has  chosen  this  as  the  means  and 
occasion  of  His  own  activity.  His  operation  does  not  submit  itself 
to  any  of  the  senses;  it  does  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness at  all.  But  we  have  the  assurance  of  God's  promise,  which 
faith  rests  upon,  that  the  two  factors  in  the  sacrament  are  insepar- 
ably joined  together^  so  that  the  part  we  see  is  a  testimony  to  the 
reaHty  of  the  operation  which  we  cannot  perceive.  The  mystery 
cannot  be  eUniinated  without  destroying  the  sacramental  character 
of  the  ordinance. 

3.  In  declaring  that  neither  sacrament  "  may  be  dispensed  by  any 
but  a  minister  of  the  Word,  lawfully  ordained,"  section  4  enunciates 
an  important  doctrine  and  one  which  has  been  allowed  to  almost 
disappear  from  Presbyterian  tt*aching,  namely,  that  a  valid  ministry 
is  essential  to  a  valid  adminiBtration  of  the  sacraments.  A  bald, 
rationahstic  \iew  of  these  ordinances  and  a  weak,  spurious  liberal- 
ism have  conspired  to  rolj  the  saered  office  of  its  divine  authority 
and  functions.  What  is  here  stated  of  the  sacraments  in  general  is 
repeated  concerning  baptism  in  particular  ui  chap.  2S,  2.  The 
ordinance  is  to  be  administered  '*  by  a  minister  of  the  gosiiel,  law- 
fully called  thereunto/'  The  Larger  Catechism,  Quest.  176,  em- 
pliasizes  this  limitation,  "The  sacraments  ,  .  *  .  are  to  be  dis- 
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peD£ed  b}^  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  none  other,"  giving 
among  its  proof-texts  1  CJor.  iv.  1 :  *^  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us 
as  ministers  of  Christ',  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God/^  and 
Heb*  V.  4:  **  And  no  man  taketh  this  honor  unto  himself,  but  when 
he  is  called  of  God,  even  as  was  Aaron."  These  passages  are  given 
alao  in  the  Cooiession  as  warrants  for  the  statement  under  consid* 
eration.  In  the  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God,  under 
"The  Administration  of  Baptism,"  the  first  rubric  is,  "Baptism,  as 
it  is  not  unnecessarily  to  be  delayed,  so  is  it  not  to  be  administered 
in  any  case  by  a  private  person,  but  by  a  minister  of  Christ,  called  to 
be  the  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God/'  And  in  The  Form  of 
Presbyterial  Church  Government,  under  the  heading  *'0f  the  OflS- 
cers  of  the  Church,"  among  the  specified  duties  of  **  the  elder  (that 
is^  the  pastor)"  is  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Those  who 
claim  that  the  lay  eldership  have  precisely  the  same  ecclesiastical 
status  ns  the  minister,  advocate  a  \iew  emphatically  contradicted 
by  our  Standards*  In  the  document  before  us  they  come  under  the 
title  of  ''Other  Church  Governors/'  and  are  spoken  of  as  analogous 
to  the  Jewish  '^elders  of  the  people"  who  were  ** joined  with  the 
priests  and  Lcvites  in  the  government  of  the  Church/'  They  are 
said  to  be  men  ^*  with  gifts  for  government"  and  to  have  "  commis- 
sion to  execute  the  same  when  called  thereunto,"  and  are  joined 
^'with  the  minister  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  Which 
officers  reformed  churches  commonly  call  elders^^ — ^implying  that, 
strictly,  the  name  is  a  misnomer  if  used  as  a  synonym  of "  presbyter" 
or  "  minister/'  The  Westminster  Standards  reser^^e  as  the  func- 
tions of  the  ministry  exclusively  preaching,  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments  and  pronouncing  the  benediction,  and  they  imply 
that  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  Biblical  in- 
struction have  a  special  importance  when  performed  by  one  who 
has  been  solemnly  invested  with  the  sacred  office.  The  modem 
Ia:dty  which  passes  for  freedom  from  ecclesiasticism,  and  which 
invites  any  one  into  the  pulpit,  has  succeeded  in  abolishing  "the 
sacred  desk"  altogether,  substituting  for  it  a  sofa  or  easy  chair 
behind  a  marble-topped  "stand."  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the 
entrance  of  a  layman  into  the  pulpit  would  have  been  severely 
rebuked.  The  views  of  Samuel  Rutherford  were  not  wholly  anti- 
qua  ted.  In  liis  work  abeady  quoted  he  asks,  **  Then  is  it  lawfull  for 
privat  Christians  to  expone  Godis  Word  as  pastors  doe?  A.  It  is 
not  lawfull  for  them  to  teach  publicklie  as  Godis  mouth  to  the  kirk, 
bot  it  is  their  duity  upon  all  occasions  in  privat  to  expone  and  apply 
Godis  Word  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  conscience  of  others/' 
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Those  who  dissent  from  these  views,  dissent  from  the  standardt? 
which  every  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  m  Canada  htis 
solemnly  sworn  to  maintain  and  defend.  Whatever  authority  the 
Directory  and  Form  of  Church  Government  may  hav^e  in  other 
Presbyterian  Churches,  they  have  been  incorporated  into  the  Basis 
of  Union  of  1875,  and  are  part  of  its  Constitution.  Article  3  of 
that  Basis  reads, ''  The  government  and  worship  of  this  Church  shall 
be  in  accordance  mth  the  recognized  principles  and  practice  of 
Presbyterian  Churches  as  laid  down  generally  in  'The  Form  of 
Presbyt^rial  Church  Government'  and  in  *The  Directory  for  the 
Public  Worship  of  God.'"  In  these  documents  only  can  we  find 
the  views  of  the  Church  regarding  the  fimctions  of  the  Holy  Minis- 
try, and  their  statements  have  the  authority  of  constitutional  law. 
We  may  rightly  object  to  the  use  of  the  word  '* priest"  as  applied 
to  the  New  Testament  ministry,  but  in  doing  so  we  must  not  repudi- 
ate the  true  doctrine  of  the  sacred  duties  and  authority  of  those 
who  stand  before  the  Lord  and  serve  His  flock.  The  teaching  of  our 
Standards  is  fully  endorsed  by  contemporary  and  earlier  authori- 
ties. 

The  Scottish  Confession  of  1560,  in  section  22,  '^Of  the  right 
administration  of  the  Sacraments/'  says  ''That  sacranients  be 
rightly  administered  we  judge  two  things  requisite*  The  one,  that 
they  be  ministered  by  lawful  ministers,  whom  we  aflirme  to  be  onlie 
these  that  are  appointed  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  into  whose 
mouths  God  hath  put  some  sermoun  of  exhortation,  they  being  men 
lawfulie  chosin  thereto  by  some  kirk.  The  other,  that  they  be 
ministered  in  suche  elements^  and  such  sorte,  as  God  hath  appointed^ 
elles  we  affirme  that  they  ceasse  to  be  right  sacraments  of  Christ 
Jesus"  (Calderwood,  Vol  11,  p,  33) <  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
''some  kirk"  did  not  mean  any  kind  of  religious  society  or  organiza- 
tion, but  a  national  Church,  a  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  It 
meant  a  Church  with  historical  continuity  from  pre-Reformation 
times.  The  sturdy  Churclunen  of  those  days  would  have  hesitated 
to  recognize  every  schismatic  movement  for  the  purpose  of  '^  testi* 
fying"  against  some  evil,  or  in  behalf  of  a  favorite  dogma,  aa  con- 
stituting a  legitimate  "Church,"  Only  when  our  ecelemastical 
mother  fell  upon  degenerate  days  was  such  a  falsely  liberal  doct!  ine 
advanced.  Ab  has  recently  been  shown  in  a  very  interesting  lec- 
ture by  Dr,  Sprott,  of  North  Berwick,  *  schism  was  to  them  a  heinous 
sin,  and  separation  from  the  historic  Church  was  not  to  be  contem- 

*  The  Dodrine  af  Schism  in  ihe  Church  of  ScoUand,  Mfteleod  Memorial  I,.eetiiFe^ 
1902, 
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plated  as  an  honorable  method  of  relief  from  conscientious  difficul- 
ties. They  would  not  have  given  the  advice  which  comes  m  glibly 
now  from  would-be  liberals:  ^*  If  you're  not  satisfied  where  you  are^ 
join  some  other  religious  body  where  you  \vill  feel  more  at  home/^ 
The  Scottish  Commissioners  to  the  WestniiuBter  Assembly  wrt^te ; 
*'  To  caU  us  Calvinians,  and  the  Reformed  Churches,  Calvinian  Re- 
formed Churches,  is  to  s3mibolize  with  the  papists  who  call  them- 
selves the  Catholic  Church They  who  apprehend  danger  in 

names  (as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  danger  in  them)  ought  not  ,  .  .  . 
to  join  with  the  papists  in  giving  names  of  sects  imto  the  Reformed 
Churches'*  {quoted  by  Dr.  Sprott  in  his  edition  of  The  Book  of 
Common  Order,  \x  Ixvii),  From  1560  down  to  the  time  of  the 
alliance  with  English  Puritans  the  Church  of  our  fathers  claimed 
to  be  "The  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland  Reformed/'  It  ought  to 
be  a  matter  of  profound  thankfulness  that  the  sad  divisions  of  the 
past  two  hundred  years  have  been  so  far  healed  that  the  Church  of 
the  Scottish  Reformation  is  in  Canada  practically  one  Church  as 
of  old.  We  shall  gain  nothing,  but  on  the  contrar^^  lose  much  that 
is  conducive  to  our  spiritual  life,  by  forgetting  the  true  dignity  of 
those  whom  God  has  ealleil  to  minister  in  the  Pulpit,  at  the  Font  and 
at  the  Conununion  Table. 

The  authorities  fro!n  which  we  have  already  quoted  are  equally 
emphatic  on  the  subject  of  the  invalidity  of  lay  baptism.  Calvin's 
Catechism  says,  Quest.  366,  ^^To  whom  belongs  the  ministration  of 
Baptism  and  of  the  Lordes  Supper?  A,  Unto  them  who  have  the 
charge  to  preach  openly  in  the  Church;  for  the  preaching  of  Gods 
worde  and  the  ministration  of  the  Sacramentes  be  things  jointly 
belonging  to  one  kind  of  office/'  Craig's  Catechism  answers  with 
its  usual  brevity  the  question,  "Who  may  administer  the  sacra- 
ments? A,  Oncly  those  that  are  lawfully  called  thereunto  by  the 
Chtirch/'  These  authorities  advance  no  sacerdotal  claims  on  behalf 
of  the  clergy.  They  base  their  views  upon  the  covenant  relation- 
ship in  which  believers  stand.  If  the  sacraments  be  seals  and  attes- 
tations of  the  covenant,  both  parties  to  that  covenant  must  be  repre- 
sented when  it^  terms  are  ratified  and  conveyance  made  of  its  blea*5- 
iBgs.  The  child  is  represented  by  his  parents  or  sponsors  and,  with 
reverence  and  humility  be  it  said,  God  is  represented  by  His  minis- 
ter* Before  him  in  his  official  capacity  the  parent  declares  his 
fmth,  claims  for  his  child  the  grace  he  has  himself  received,  and 
promises  tn  bring  up  the  child  in  accordance  with  its  membership 
in  the  ChurclK  Then  tlie  minister,  speaking  for  God,  certifies  to  the 
parent  m  this  holy  sacrament  that  the  boon  craved  has  been  granted. 
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and  that  the  child  is  received  into  the  mystical  unity  of  the  Church, 
the  Spirit-inhabited  Body  of  Christ.  We  do  not  discuss  the  question 
of  what  constitutes  a  valid  ministry,  but  our  Standards  are  emphatic 
in  declaring  that  certain  sacred  functions  can  be  lawfully  performed 
only  by  one  who  has  been  called  and  regularly  ordained  to  the  office 
of  the  Holy  Ministry.  It  stands  to  reason  that  no  one  can  act  for 
God  who  has  not  been  called  of  God,  nor  has  anyone  who  intrudes 
himself  into  the  sacred  office  a  right  to  expect  that  his  acts  will  be 
honored  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  are  those  of  a  legitimate  ministry. 
The  IQng  alone  has  a  right  to  say  who  shall  represent  Him,  and  how 
he  shall  receive  his  commission  as  ambassador.  The  properly 
accredited  ambassador  alone  has  the  right  to  attach  the  Koyal  Seal. 
Hence  lay  baptism  is  not  recognized  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  nor 
that  administered  by  Unitarians,  Disciples  (Campbellites),  a  sus- 
pended minister,  or  ruling  elders  (see  Moore^s  Dige^t^  pp.  659,  660, 
663  and  677}*  Whether  RomLsh  baptism  is  valid  or  not  is  a  moot 
question.  John  Knox  stoutly  maintained  that  it  was,  and  advised 
those  who  could  not  procure  the  services  of  a  Reformed  pastor  to 
bring  then*  children  to  a  Romish  priest  for  baptism,  lest  they  should 
appear  to  contemn  Christianity  itself.  Calvin  also  held  this  view. 
(Sprott,  Doctrine  of  Schism,  p.  6),  and  it  is  assented  to  by  all 
the  branches  of  the  Scottish  Ctmrch,  but  American  Presbyterians 
have  taken  a  less  hberal  position,  declaring  that  **  as  we  do  not 
recognise  her  (the  papacy)  to  be  a  portion  of  the  visible  Church 
of  Christ,  we  cannot  consistently  view  her  priesthood  as  other  than 
usurpers  of  the  sacred  functions  of  the  ministry,  her  ordinances  as 
unscriptural,  and  her  baptism  ns  totally  invalid"  (Moore's  Digest, 
p.  663.  This  was  reaffirmed  in  1879,  but  dissented  from  by  several 
of  the  ablest  theologians  of  the  Chiu-ch,  including  Drs,  Charles 
Hoiige  and  Philip  Schaff) .  There  was  a  strong  feeling  of  disapproval 
in  the  Canadian  Church  when  the  late  Father  Chiniquy  had  himself 
rebaptized  by  a  Methodist  minister.  The  teaching  of  our  Church 
is  therefore  clear  on  this  point.  The  minister  in  baptizing  acts 
for  God,  and  Is  the  human  instrumental  means  of  conveying  the 
grace  contained  in  the  sacrament.  If  baptism  be  an  empty  sign, 
conveying  nothing,  then  it  matters  not  who  administers  it,  or  how 
often  the  edifying  ceremony  is  performed. 

4,  Passing  on  to  chapter  28,  the  first  statemejit  which  claims  our 
attention  is  that  baptism  is  ordained  ''for  the  solemn  admission  of 
the  party  into  the  \isible  Church."  It  is  a  favorite  doctrine  with 
some  that  baptism  does  not  admit  a  child  into  the  Churchy  but  only 
recognizes  that  he  is  by  birth  already  a  member.    We  submit,  with 
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all  respect  to  the  brethren  who  advocate  this  view,  thai  it  rests  on 
a  confusion  of  ideas.  By  his  birth  of  beheving  parents  a  child 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  covenant  promises  on  which  God'a 
people  stand,  and  by  baptism  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  '*  federally 
holy; '  or  of  the  covenant  seed.  His  right  to  membership  is  recog- 
ni^d  and  the  membership  itself  is  then  and  there  conferred*  We 
believe  that  the  children  of  pious  Baptist  parents  are  equally  with 
our  ovm  in  this  covenant  relationship,  but  that  they  are  unjustly 
denied  the  status  iu  the  Church  which  belongs  to  them.  This 
cannot  but  be  fraught  with  spiritual  loss  both  to  parents  and  chil- 
dren. The  latter  are  denied  a  divinely  appointed  means  of  grace, 
and  the  former  are  guilty  in  withholding  it  from  them. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Confession  is  repeated  in  the  Larger  Cate- 
chism, Quest,  166,  where  it  is  said:  **  Infants  descending  from  parents, 
either  both,  or  but  one  of  them,  professing  faith  in  Christ,  and  obedi- 
ence to  Him,  are  in  that  respect  within  the  covenant,  and  to  be 
baptized/'  They  are  to  be  baptized,  not  because  they  are  members 
already,  but  they  are  to  be  received  into  the  Church  because  they 
are  within  the  covenant.  To  this  agrees  the  statement  of  the 
Directory  for  I'ublic  Worship  in  the  iustniction  to  be  given  before 
the  ordinance  is  administered:  *'That  children,  by  baptism,  are 
solemnly  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  visible  Church-  .... 
That  they  are  Clu-istians  and  federally  holy  before  baptism  and  that 
therefore  they  are  baptized,"  Calvin's  Catechism^  Quest,  323,  says, 
"Baptisme  is  unto  us  an  entry  into  the  Church:  for  it  witnesseth 
unto  us,  that  whereas  wee  were  before  strangers  from  God,  he  doeth 
now  receive  us  into  his  familie/'  Craig's  Catechism  states  that 
baptism  is  to  our  children  *'  An  entrie  into  the  Church  of  God,  and 
to  the  holy  supper/'  and  explains  that  the  ordinance  can  be  admin- 
istered to  any  person  but  once,  ^'Because  it  is  enough  to  be  once 
received  into  God's  familie."  BalFs  Short  Catechism  represents 
baptism  to  be  **  A  sacrament  of  our  engrafting  into  Christ,  commu- 
nion with  Him  and  entrance  into  the  Church";  and  Rutherford 
declares  '*the  end  of  baptisme"  to  be  '*That  we  may  be  received 
as  burgcRses  in  Christ^s  citie  to  be  holie  an<l  without  blame  before 
Him/'  Finally,  '*A  Brief  Catechisme  for  Yong  Children/'  '*ap- 
poynted  by  act  of  the  Church  and  Councell  of  Scotland,"  and  dated 
1644^  answers  the  question,  ''Why  wes  ye  baptized  being  ane  in- 
fant?'* by  saying,  ''That  I  might  be  ingraft  in  Christ,  and  enterit 
in  His  Church,  which  is  Plis  mystical  body.*'  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion again  to  refer  to  this  Catechism,  The  official  imprimalur 
makes  it  a  capital  witness.    Baptism  is  therefore  taught  in  the 
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Scottish  Standards  to  be  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Church.  All 
baptized  persons  are  members  of  the  Church,  jast  as  really  members 
as  they  ever  can  be,  and  to  speak  of  persons  "joining  the  Church*' 
when  they  make  a  public  profession  of  theu*  personal  faith  and  par- 
take of  their  first  communion,  is  to  ignore  the  initial  sacrament  and 
practically  dejiy  that  there  is  any  virtue  in  it.  The  next  clause 
states  what  is  involved  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  Church  l)y 
baptism, 

5.  We  must  first  ascertain,  however,  the  precise  sense  in  which 
certain  terms  are  employed.  The  sacraments  are  called  *' signs'' 
and  "seals"  of  the  covenant  of  grace;  they  *'exlubit"  the  benefit?^ 
of  Christ s  mediation;  they  "represent"  as  well  as  seal  ami  apply 
"Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant."  These  are  all  tecli 
nical  tenns  of  theolog}-,  and  are  used  with  scientific  precision. 

(1)  WTien  a  sacrament  is  termed  a  "sign"  we  understand  that 
it  is  authoritatively  appointed  as  a  token  of  the  things  signified,  as, 
for  example,  the  ^ainbow^  Jacob's*  pillar,  circumcision,  the  dew  on 
Gideon's  fleece,  the  shadow^  on  the  dial  of  King  Ahaz,  The  validity 
of  the  sign  does  not  rest  on  any  suggestive  similitude  to  that  which 

it  stands  for,  but  solely  on  the  fact  that  it  has  been  arbitrarily  desig-  ■ 
nated  by  authority  to  fulfill  its  office.  The  figure  6  and  the  letters 
VI  are  equally  appropriate  signs  for  the  number  six;  authority 
alone  determines  what  they  mean.  Had  the  use  of  eand^  mstead  of 
water,  been  commanded  the  sacrament  would  have  been  in  every  M 
respect  as  complete  and  spiritually  effective.  Baptism  by  sand  would 
have  conveyed  precisely  the  same  grace  as  baptism  by  water  now 
does,  A  "sign"  ia  not  necessarily  a  ^* symbol"  We  beUeve  that 
the  elements  used  in  the  sacraments  are  eloquently  symbolical  and 
typical,  and  that  nuich  may  be  learned  from  them  regarding  the 
significance  of  the  ordinances,  but  our  standards  term  them*'  signs" 
by  way  of  expreasing  the  fact  that  their  validity  hes  in  setting 
forth  spiritual  realities  in  accordance  with  the  appointment  of 
Christ.  We  can  learn  what  specific  grace  is  joined  to  the  element 
and  outward  action  only  by  inquiring  what  statements  have  been 
made  on  the  subject  by  the  Ordainer  of  the  sacrament.  The 
doctrines  of  our  Standards  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  pertinency  or 
otherwise  of  the  t^xts  which  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  them* 

(2)  The  word  "seal"  is  also  used  in  a  restricted  sense.  It  is 
commonly  imderestood  to  mean  merely  a  stronger  and  more  em- 
phatic affirmation,  as,  for  example,  a  wedding  ring  is  a  seal  to  nup- 
tial vows.  But  we  sulMuit  that  this  meaning  is  inadequate.  The 
simile  used  by  Rutherford  shows  that  he  regarded  it  as  denoting 
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that  which  gave  validity  to  a  deed  and  put  the  receiver  into  posses- 
sion of  the  property.  This  is  also  the  view  of  Dr*  A,  A*  Hodge  in 
his  Classbook  of  the  Confessiofi  of  Faith,  where  he  says,  '*If  they  (t\e.^ 
the  sacraments)  are  *  seals*  of  the  covenant,  they  must,  of  course, 
as  a  legal  form  of  investiture,  actually  convey  the  grace  represented 
to  those  to  whom  it  belongs.  Thus  a  deed  conveys  an  estate,  or  a 
key,  handed  over  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  the  possession  of  a 
house  from  the  f>wner  to  the  renter"  (p.  33L  See  also  his  Outlines 
cf  Tlieolmjii,  \h  597).  Without  tlie  seal,  the  indenture  is  merely 
evidence  of  an  intention.  When  it  is  "  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  " 
the  transfer  is  complete.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  the  property  de- 
scribed in  it  h^^s  changed  owners.  When  the  sacraments  are  applied 
to  those  who  are  truly  "  parties  of  the  second  part*'  the  supernatural 
and  heavenly  grace  set  forth  in  them  is  bestowed. 

(3)  Tlie  sacraments  are  also  said  to  "exhibit"  the  grace  signified 
and  sealed.  The  word  does  not  mean  ''  to  sliow  forth ''  as  a  symbol, 
thereby  quickening  emotion  and  strengthening  faith,  but  "to  ad- 
minister'* or  "bestow."  This  sense  still  survives  in  the  medical 
profession.  To  "exhibit"  a  remedy  is  to  administer  it.  Also  in 
certain  colleges  an  ''exhibition"  is  a  bounty  bestowed  upon  scholars 
on  certain  conditions,  Webster's  Dictionary  gives  an  illustration 
of  this  iise  of  the  verb:  "He  was  a  special  friend  of  the  univer- 
sity .  *  .  ,  exhibiting  to  the  wants  of  certain  scholars."  It  is  the 
Latin  exhibere.  There  is  evidence  from  our  Standards  themselves 
that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used,  when  we  compare  the  analo- 
gous statements  of  doctrine  to  those  in  which  it  occurs.  In  the 
Shorter  Catechism  (Quest.  92)  we  read:  ''A  sacrament  is  a  holy 
ordinance  instituted  by  Christ,  wherein  by  sensible  signs  Christ  and 
the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant  are  represented,  sealed  and  applied 
lo  believers/'  This  is  expressed  in  the  Larger  Catechism  (Quest. 
162)  by:  "A  sacrament  is  a  holy  ordinance  instituted  by  Christ  in 
His  Church,  to  signify,  seal,  and  exhibit  unto  those  within  the 
covenant  of  grace  the  benefits  of  His  mediation,"  Here  it  occurs 
as  the  synonym  of  "'  apply."  In  the  Confession  of  Faith  (chap*  27, 
^'c.  3}  we  read:  "The  grace  which  is  exhibited  in  or  by  the  sacraments, 
rightly  used,  is  not  conferred  by  any  power  in  tliera,"  and  in  chap. 
2H,  sec,  6p  **The  grace  promised  is  not  only  offered,  but  really 
*\xhibited  and  conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  Tlie  realities  ''ex- 
hibited" in  baptism  are  therefore  handetl  over  to  or  bestowed 
upon  the  recipient  of  the  ordinance.  There  is  an  actual  application 
of  them  to  the  spiritual  nature  contemporaneously  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sign  to  the  physical  nature,    W^hen  the  water  of  the 
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saerameot  rests  upon  the  brow  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  set  forth 
in  the  ordinance,  and  guaranteed  by  it,  take  place  on  the  soul.  It 
being  understood,  of  course,  that  the  necessary  subjective  condi- 
tions already  mentioned  have  been  complied  with.  The  water 
does  not  act  mechanically  or  **  magically," 

(4)  One  other  important  word  is,  we  think,  used  in  a  sense  other 
than  the  modem  coIloquiaU  The  framers  of  our  Standards  were 
accustomed  to  the  Latin  language  as  the  medium  of  theological 
discussion,  consequently  to  find  the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms 
used  by  them  we  must  turn  up  the  Latin  Dictionary  rather  than  tht* 
English.  Applying  this  rule  to  the  word  '*  representedj ''  we  see  at 
once  that  it  does  not  mean  that  the  sacraments  "stand  for"  the 
graces  symbolized,  as  if  these  latter  were  absent  and  only  their 
operation  on  some  other  occasion,  under  suitable  conditions  not 
at  the  time  present  (as  conscious  faith  in  infants),  was  guaranteed 
by  the  sensible  *'  signs/'  Any  good  Latin  Dictionary  will  show  that 
"represen/are"  means  ''to  bring  before  one,  to  show,  manifest,'*  3^ 
actually  present  {prmsem).  When,  therefore,  the  water,  the 
bread,  or  the  wine  are  said  "to  represent"  things  not  cognizable  by 
the  senses,  it  means  that  they  actually  set  these  realities  themselves 
before  the  recipient  for  his  acceptance.  They  re-present  them  to 
him.  So  that  the  order  of  words  in  the  admirable  definition  of  u 
sacrament  in  our  Shorter  Catechism  is  seen  to  be  adjusted  with  theo- 
logical accuracy— they  are  first  *' represented,*'  then  ^'sealed,"  and 
finally  "applied''  or  "exhibited/'  Seeing  that  the  parent's  faith 
is  the  ground  of  the  child's  reception  of  baptism,  we  perceive  the 
teaching  of  our  Catechiam  to  be  that  baptismal  grace  is  really  offered , 
legally  conveyed  and  personally  bestowed  in  the  administration  of 
the  ordinance. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  next  states  that  baptism  is  a  sign  and 
seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  proceeds  to  specify  the  benefit?^ 
received  and  the  obligations  incurred, 

6.  Baptism  is  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  child's  "ingrafting  into 
Christ/'  The  proof-texts  for  this  statement  are  Gal.  iii.  27  and  Ronu 
vi.  5,  which  have  already  been  fully  discussed.  Exactly  the  same 
words  are  employed  in  the  Larger  Catechism  (Quest.  165)  and  in  the 
Directory,  in  which  latter  the  explanatory  clause  is  added,  "and  of 
our  union  mih  Him/'  Because  of  this  union,  consummated  in  the 
sacrament,  the  minister  is  directed  to  pray  that  God  would  make 
this  baptism  '*  to  the  infant  a  seal  of  adoption  "  and  that  He  would 
receive  him  '*into  His  fatherly  tuition  and  defense/^  That  the 
presence  of  a  divine  cooperation,  effecting  all  that  is  signified  anrl 
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sealed  is  recogaizedj  is  shown  in  the  reverent  manner  in  which  the 
ordinance  is  to  be  observed.    The  prayer  before  the  actual  appUea^ 
tion  of  the  water  is  preceded  by  the  rubric:  " This  being  done  (i,e., 
the  parents  suitably  exhorted),  prayer  is  also  to  be  joined  with  the 
word  of  institution  for  sanctifying  Ifie  water  to  this  spirilual  use  J* 
The  water  is  to  be  consecrated  exactly  as  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
liord's  Supper,  where  it  is  said  that  "  the  minister  is  to  begin  the 
auction  (i.e.,  actio  gratiarum^  or  eucharist)  with  sanctif  jdng  and  bless- 
ing the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  set  before  him  .  .  ,  .  having 
first  in  a  few  words  showed  that  these  elements,  otherwise  common, 
mre  now  set  apart  and  sanctified  to  this  holy  use  by  the  word  of 
institution  and  prayer/^     Evidently   the  ingrafting  or  union  re- 
ferred to  is  a  divine  act  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  connection 
^with  the  use  of  sacramental  water— not  wat^r  per  se,  but  water  con- 
secrated and  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  being  the  instrumental 
Tneans  of  God's  working,  just  as  the  bread  and  wine  are  consecrated 
mnd  set  apart  to  be  the  Instrumental  means  of  imparting  the  body 
mjkd  blood  of  Christ,  real  but  supersensible  things,  to  the  worthy 
c*ommunicant.    Our  Standards,  therefore,  teach  that  by  baptism 
the  child  becomes  a  member  of  Christ's  mystical  body.    He  is 
grafted  into  the  true  vine.    The  Scottish  Confession  of  1560  says, 
"We  assuredlie  beleeve  that  by  baptisme  we  are  ingrafted  in  Christ 
Jesus/'    Wyllie's  Catechism,  already  quoted,  states  that  a  sacra- 
urient  *'  is  an  eternall  pledge  of  God*s  invisible  grace  sealing  up  our 
fellowship  with  Christ/'  and  the  Catechisme  for  Yong  Children 
^regards  baptism  as  effecting  for  the  child  a  union  with  Christ's 
^mystical  b()dy.    The  Puritan  Catechisms,  quoted  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
xinder  the  question,  "  What  is  baptism?^*  employ  similar  language, 
Speaking  of  "our  spiritual  ingrafting  into  Christ.''    As  we  have 
already  stated  at  length,  the  apostolic  appeals  to  backsliding  Chris- 
tians are  all  based  upon  their  assumed  real  spiritual  union  with 
CiJhrist  and  membership  in  His  Church,    These  appeals  would  have 
^»no  force  if  there  was  not  something  in  baptism  which  laid  those 
"^fhom  they  addressed  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  mani- 
fmt  the  life  of  Christ  in  their  Uves,    The  ingrafting  is  not  formal  or 
t-ypical,  but  real. 

7.  The  Confession  fm-ther  states  that  baptism  is  a  sign  and  seal 
of  *'  regeneration,"  and  the  proof-text  cited  is  Titus  iii.  5.  Calvin's 
comment  upon  this  passage  is  as  follows:  ''God  doth  not  mock  us 
with  empty  signs,  but  by  His  power  invariably  makes  good  what  He 
demonstrates  by  the  outward  sign*  Wherefore  baptism  is  congru- 
ously and  truly  called '  the  laver  of  regeneration/    We  must  connect 
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the  sign  and  the  tiling  .signified,  so  as  not  to  make  the  sign  empty  and 
ineffectual;  yet  not  so  honor  the  sign  as  to  detract  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  what  is  peculiarly  His.*'  Regeneration  is  comiected  with  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  but  it  must  l3e  followed  by  the  continued  use 
of  the  grace  bestowed  to  the  mortifying  of  sin  ajid  growth  in  holi- 
ness. To  this  end  the  Holy  Sph*it  wiU  be  '*  poured  out  upon' us 
richlyp"  Tills  doctrine  the  apostle  declares  to  be  a  current  common- 
place of  primitive  theology,  "a  saying''  which  he  heartily  endorses 
as  "faithful/'  and  exhorts  Titus  to  preach  it  as  a  matter  not  to  be 
doubted,  so  that  all  who  believe  may  realize  the  obligation  resting 
upon  them  to  "  maintain  good  works,"  The  other  Standards  reiter- 
ate the  statement  of  the  Confession.  The  Larger  Cateciiism  says 
that  baptism  is  '*a  sign  and  seal  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit/' 
evidently  to  guard  against  a  purely  figurative  interpretation  of  the 
word  wliich  would  not  imply  the  exercise  of  the  specific  functions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  ^*  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life/'  A  second  proof-text 
is  here  added,  Eph,  v.  26,  which  we  have  already  discussed.  The 
Directory  also  states  that  baptism  is  ^*  a  seal  of  regeneration/'  and 
in  the  prayer  before  the  adrmnistration  the  minister  is  dh"ected  to 
ask  that  God  would  make  the  baptism  to  the  infant  '*  a  seal  of  regen- 
eration/' The  same  doctrine  is  affirmed  in  Calvin's,  Craig^s  and 
Rutherford's  Catechisms,  and  in  the  Book  of  Common  Order.  The 
Heidelberg  Catechism  was  in  use  for  a  time  in  Scotland,  and  is  still 
used  by  both  the  German  and  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  in  Eiu-ope 
and  in  the  United  States,  Question  73  is,  "  Why  then  doth  the  Holy 
Ghost  call  Baptism  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  washing 
away  of  sins?  A.  God  speaks  thus,  not  without  great  cause: 
namely,  not  only  that  He  will  teach  us  thereby  that  like  as  the  filthi- 
ness  of  the  body  is  taken  away  by  water,  so  our  sins  are  taken  away 
by  the  blood  and  Spirit  of  Christ;  but  much  more  that  by  this  divine 
pledge  and  token  He  wishes  to  assure  us  that  we  are  as  really  washed 
from  our  sins  spiritually  as  we  are  washed  with  water  bodily/' 
Ezekiel  Rogers,  of  Puritan  fame  both  in  Old  and  New  England,  and 
a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  in  his  Chiefe  Grownds  of 
Christian  Religion,  calls  baptism  "A  sacrament  of  our  new  bu-th 
and  entrance  into  the  state  of  grace."  Ball's  Catechism,  already 
referred  to,  states  that  the  inward  grace  or  thing  signified  in  bap- 
tism is  *' Forgiveness  of  sinnes  and  sane tificat ion/'  giving  as  proof- 
text  for  the  latter  Titus  iii,  5.  WylHe's  Catechism  defines  baptism 
as  ^'A  sacrament  of  our  entering  into  the  kirk,  quherin  by  the 
externall  signe  of  water  sprinkled  is  sealled  up  to  us  our  new  birth, 
and  the  washing  away  of  our  sinnes  in  the  blood  of  Christ";  and  the 
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Catechisnifi  for  Yong  Chikiren  answers  the  question,  "  What  profit 
have  ye  by  baptisme  now?"  by  putting  into  the  '*yong  childes'' 
mouth,  **It  seals  up  the  remissione  of  my  sinnes  in  Christ  s  blood; 
and  advances  the  renovation  of  my  heart  in  His  Spirit:  which  ar  my 
spirituall  w^ashing/*    The  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  is 
distinctly  the  teaching  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  in  all 
its  symbolic  documents  and  representative  theologians  down  to  and 
including  the  period  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,    That  regenera- 
tion takes  place  in  baptism  has  been  the  belief  of  the  Church  from 
the  earliest  times.    The  quotation  which  has  been  given  from  Justin 
JMartyr  shows  that  the  word  ^'regenerated*'  is  with  him  a  synonym 
C3f  '*  baptized/^     With  all  their  dread  of  sut^erstition  the  Reformers 
cdid  not  discard  the  term  nor  the  doctrine  it  stands  for.    The  fathers 
<d{  the  Westminster  Assembly  still  held  the  same  views.    Only  when 
Zwingliaaism  and  Puritanism,  w^ith  their  shallow^  doctrine  of  the 
^lacraments,  became  dominant  do  we  find  evasive  explanations  of 
^zjur  Standards*    The  regeneration  effected  in  baptism  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  the  permanent  subjective  change  usually  termed  **  conver- 
sion'' and  described  in  our  Catechism  as  *' effectual  calling/'  for 
the  Apostle  Paul  often  warns  Christians  against  the  danger  of  losing 
the  grace  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  them  and  becoming  repro- 
fcate.     The  salt  may  lose  its  savor.    The  imfruitful  branch  may  be 
'^ut  off  and  burnetL    Just  precisely  what  baptismal  regeneration 
^^mounts  to  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  Yet  it  clearly  means  a  real, 
^»not  hypothetical,  bestowment  of  spiritual  life  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
^y  nature  scions  of  the  first  Adam  and  inheritors  of  the  estate  of 
^in  and  misery  into  which  we  are  brought  by  the  Fall,  we  are  by 
baptism  engrafted  into  the  second  Adam,  put  in  possession  of  the 
Xlfe  which  He  imparts,  and  invested  with  all  the  privileges  of  chil* 
^^ren  of  God.     But  this  status  can  be  realized  and  maintained  only 
Viy  the  use  of  proper  means.     Faith  must  grasp  the  hand  held  forth 
Iji  baptism  to  uplift,  the  heart  must  respond  to  the  '*  kindness  of 
'Cjrod  our  Saviour,  and  His  love  toward  man'';  obedience  must  exer- 
^se,  develop  and  confirm  the  faculties  of  the  new-born;  and  the 
^tneans  of  grace  must  replenish  the  divine  life  in  the  soul,  if  children 
-are  to  be  **  nurtured  in  the  chastening  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  J' 
^Vhat  this  implies  on  the  part  of  the  parent  is  well  expressed  by 
Dr,  Blaikie  in  the  Pulpit  Commefitary:     '*  Instilling  sound  principles 
^t  life,  training  to  good  habits,  cautioning  and  protecting  against 
moral  dangers,  encouraging  prayer,  Bible  residing,  church  going, 
Sabbath  keeping;  taking  pains  to  let  them  have  good  associates, 
and  especially  dealing  with  them  prayerfully  and  earnestly,  in  order 
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that  they  may  accept  Christ  as  their  Sa\ioiir  and  follow  Him;''  If 
as  parents  we  are  faithful  and  have  holy  confidence  to  grasp  and 
hold  fast  the  promise  given  to  our  *'seed"  in  connection  mth  bap- 
tism, we  may  be  sure  that  the  election  of  God  will  not  nullify  this 
promise,  God's  sovereignty  will  not  cancel  the  gift  which  in  this 
sacrament  His  grace  has  bestowed.  As  we  have  trusted  Him  for 
our  own  salvation,  we  may  trust  Him  for  that  of  our  children. 

8<  Baptism  is  also  stated  to  be  a  sign  and  seal  of  "  remission  of 
sins/'  The  Larger  Catechism  has  ^'of  remission  of  sins  by  His 
blood  "  (Quest.  165).  The  Directory  states  that  baptism  is  a  seal 
"of  the  remission  of  sins/'  and  further  explains  that  "the  water  in 
baptism  representeth  and  signifieth  *  ,  ,  ,  the  blood  of  Christ, 
which  taketh  away  all  guilt  of  sin,  original  and  actual  ....  that 
baptizing  signifieth  the  cleansing  from  sin  by  the  blood  and  for  the 
merit  of  Christ,"  The  minister  is  instructed  to  pray  that  the  Lord 
would  "  make  this  baptism  to  the  infant  a  seal  of  ,  •  .  ,  remission 
of  sin/*  and  after  the  ordinance  he  is  to  give  thanks  that  God  *'is 
true  and  faithful  in  keeping  covenant  and  mercy/'  and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  this  faithfulness  brings  "some  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
to  be  partakers  of  His  inestimable  benefits  purchased  by  the  blood 
of  His  dear  Son/'  which,  in  such  a  context,  must  mean  that  by 
baptism  the  child  has  become  a  partaker  of  the  benefits  purchased 
by  the  death  of  Christ.  This  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  defi* 
nition  of  a  sacrament  in  the  Shorter  Catechism*  Calvin's,  Craig's 
and  Rutherford^s  Catechisms  all  teach  that  baptism  is  a  seal  of  the 
remission  of  sin.  The  sixty-ninth  question  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism is  as  follows:  "How  is  it  signified  and  sealed  unto  thee  in 
Holy  Baptism  that  thou  hast  part  in  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  on 
the  Cross?  Thus:  that  Christ  has  appointed  this  outward  washing 
with  water,  and  has  joined  therewith  this  promise,  that  I  am  as 
certainly  washed  with  His  blood  and  Spirit  from  the  pollution  of  my 
soul,  that  is,  from  all  my  sins,  as  I  am  certainly  washed  outwardly 
with  water  whereby  conmionly  the  filthiness  of  the  body  is  taken 
away/'  The  testimony  of  Ball's  and  Wyllic's  Catechisms  and  that 
for  Yong  Children  has  already  been  given*  The  proof-te^cts  ap- 
pended in  the  Confession  and  Larger  Catechism  are,  it  appears  to  \is, 
scarcely  pertinent.  They  seem  indeed  to  be  singularly  unfortunate. 
One  has  reference  to  John*s  baptism  (Mark  i.  4),  which  was  not  a 
Christian  sacrament,  and  therefore  throws  no  light  upon  oior  sub- 
ject; and  the  other  (Rev*  i*  5)  reiterates  the  great  truth  that  the 
washing  away  of  sin  is  effected  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  has  not 
the  remotest  reference  to  any  sacrament.    The  statements  of  our 
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Standards  are,  however^  amply  sustained  by  other  passages  already 
discussed.  For  example.  Acts  ii.  38,  Peter's  answer  to  the  penitent 
inquirers  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  j  Acts  xxii.  16,  the  statement  of 
Ananias  to  Saul  of  Tarsus;  also  Titus  iii.  5,  Eph,  v,  26  and  1  Peter 
iii,  21,  The  teaching  of  Scripture  and  our  Standards  is,  therefore, 
that  in  baptism  all  sin  is  forgiven  through  the  atonement  made  by 
Christ  Jesus,  for  then  the  benefits  of  that  atonement  are  **  repre- 
sented," *' sealed *'  and  'VappUed"  or  *' exhibited '^  to  the  chikl  In 
the  case  of  an  infant  tins  can  mean  only  the  guilt  of  original  sin. 
The  ease  of  an  adult  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  apostle  Paul, 

The  obligations  resting  upon  the  baptized  will  be  dwelt  upon  later, 
and  also  the  last  clause  of  section  2.     We  pass  on  to  section  5. 

9.  The  fifth  section  of  chapter  28  reads  as  follows:  *' Although  it 
be  a  great  sin  to  contemn  or  neglect  thia  ordinance,  yet  grace  and 
salvation  are  not  so  inseparably  annexed  to  it  as  that  no  person  can 
be  regenerated  or  saved  without  it,  or  that  alt  that  are  baptized  are 
undoubtedly  regenerated-"  Craig's  Catechism  asks,  "  What  if  our 
children  die  without  baptisme?"  and  answers,  "Yet  they  are  saved 
by  the  promise;"  The  covenant  relation  will  be  honored  in  their 
Hsase,  We  cannot  find  any  statement,  ui  any  of  the  works  referred 
to  in  this  discussion,  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  regarding  the 
Jestiny  of  children  of  unbelievers  or  of  the  heathen  who  die  in 
infancy.  The  Church  has  never  formulated  any  doctrine  on  the 
general  subject  of  infant  salvation.  But  in  the  National  Covenant, 
drawn  up  in  15S0  by  John  Craig,  the  author  of  the  Catechism  which 
hears  his  name,  and  which  was  subscribed  to  on  many  historic  occa* 
sions,  among  the  doctrines  of  the  Romisli  Antichrist  held  up  to 
detestation  and  abhorrence  are  *^his  cruel  judgment  against  infants 
departing  without  sacrament"  and  '*his  absolute  necessity  of  bap- 
tism/^ In  Rutherford's  Catechism  we  are  startled  to  read  the  blunt 
question,  "  Ar  infantis  all  damned  that  dieth  without  the  sacrament 
<if  baptiBm?"  and  the  answer,  by  implication,  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity of  the  ordinance  as  one  of  the  appointed  means  of  salvation: 
*'Thair  is  no  warrand  in  Godis  word  to  bind  Godis  hands  so  as  he 
could  not  save  without  outward  means."  That  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  ground  on  which  the  gentle  pastor  of  Anwoth  could  hope 
for  the  salvation  of  the  mibaptized. 

The  last  clause  of  the  section  simply  means  that  baptism  cannot 
effect  its  end  unless  the  i^erson  baptized  has  a  right  to  the  ordinance 
through  being  within  the  covenant,  either  in  virtue  of  his  own  faith 
or  that  of  his  parents*  The  proof- text  given  is  Acts  viii.  13,  23. 
The  request  of  Simon  showed  that  he  had  failed  altogether  to  appre- 
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hend  the  true  character  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  he  was  destitute  of  true 
faith.  His  profession  of  it  at  his  baptism  was  hypocrisy.  In  such 
a  case  his  baptism  would  be  no  baptism,  lacking  the  necessary  sub- 
jective conditions.  The  reference  does  not  prove,  nor  is  it  intended 
to  prove,  that  the  children  of  believing  parents  may  fail  to  receive 
the  grace  of  baptism,  namely,  regeneration.  If,  however,  we  imder- 
stand  regeneration  to  be  such  an  introduction  into  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  spiritual  powers  as  may  issue,  if  duly  improved,  in  a 
state  of  confirmed  allegiance  to  Him  to  whom  he  has  been  solemnly 
dedicated,  we  have  a  meaning  which  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
the  sacramental  theory  and  is  supported  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
apostolic  teaching.  We  have  already  enlarged  upon  this  point  and 
will  return  to  it  again. 

10.  Section  6  of  this  chapter  is  quite  misunderstood  when  it  is 
quoted  as  asserting  that  the  grace  of  baptism  may  be  conferred  at 
some  later  period  and  not  at  the  time  of  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nance, and  further  that  it  is  a  matter  determined  by  the  secret  elec- 
tion of  God  whether  baptism  is  of  any  effect  at  all.  Two  assertions 
are  made:  (1)  That  the  efficacy  of  baptism  is  not  restricted  to  the 
moment  of  time  wherein  it  is  administered,  but  is  a  continuous 
operation  of  divine  grace  lasting  through  life;  and  (2)  that  this 
grace  is  not  only  offered  but  really  exhibited  and  conferred  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  those  who  are  receptive  of  it,  as  it  may  be  required 
in  their  spiritual  discipline  and  development.  Hence  it  is  our  duty 
to  "  improve"  our  baptism.  What  this  implies  forms  the  substance 
of  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  all  symbolic  literature,  the  answer 
to  the  167th  question  of  the  Larger  Catechism.  It  is  given  in  full 
below.*  Of  this  answer  the  late  Dr.  John  Macleod  says,  "It  is 
indeed  a  matter  of  deep  thankfulness  that  so  remarkable  a  declara- 
tion of  duty  remains  to  us  as  is  here  embodied  in  one  of  the  Stand- 
ards of  the  Church,  showing  us  how  far  we  have  in  these  latter  days 

^  Q.  1G7.     How  is  our  baptism  to  be  improved  by  us? 

A.  The  needful  but  much  neglected  duty  of  improving  our  baptism  is  to  be 
performed  by  us  all  our  life  long,  especially  in  the  time  of  temptation,  and  when 
we  are  present  at  the  administration  of  it  to  others;  by  serious  and  tliankful  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  it,  and  of  the  ends  for  which  Christ  instituted  it,  the 
privileges  and  benefits  conferred  thereby,  and  our  solenm  vow  made  therein ;  by 
being  humbled  for  our  sinful  defilement,  our  falling  short  of  and  walking  contrary 
to  the  grace  of  baptism,  and  our  engagements;  by  growing  up  to  assurance  of 
pardon  of  sin,  and  of  all  other  blessings  sealed  to  us  in  that  sacrament;  by  drawing 
strength  from  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Clirist,  into  whom  we  are  baptized, 
for  the  mortifying  of  sin  and  the  quickening  of  grace;  and  by  endeavoring  to 
live  by  faith,  to  have  our  con  versa  tiou  in  lioliness  and  righteousness,  as  those  that 
have  tlierein  given  up  their  names  to  Christ;  and  to  walk  in  brotherly  love,  as 
being  baptized  by  the  same  Spirit  into  one  body. 
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fallen  froni  the  faith,  and  also  pointing  out  to  lus  the  way  of  recov- 
ery'*  (The  Holy  Saerament  of  Baptum,  p,  124).     This  answer  asserts 
the  reality  of  a  grace  of  bajitisni  which  w^e  may  fall  short  of  or  walk 
contrary  to — a  grace  which  i»  to  be  an  efficient  force  in  our  spiritual 
life  and  whicli  ought  to  be  improved  all  our  life  long;  which,  more- 
over, implies  such  a  union  with  Christ  as  enables  us  to  draw  strength 
from  Him  for  the  mortifying  of  sin,  the  quickening  of  grace,  and  the 
tiiaintenance  of  a  ponf?istent  walk  and  conversation.    A  host  of  proof- 
texts  are  given,  and  they  are  all  among  those  whicli  we  have  com- 
ment^d  upon  in  the  former  part  of  this  discussion,  showing  the  uni- 
form character  of  the  apostles'  appeals  to  backslidprs  and  slothful 
Christians.    In  spite  of  these  noble  words,  wliich  ought  to  be  familiar 
to  every  Presbyterian  minister,  how  seldom  are  baptized  Christians 
nowadays  urged  to  improve  their  baptism.    Exhortations  to  spir- 
itual growth  are,  in  a  most  unscriptural  manner,  entirely  dissevered 
from  the  starting-point  of  spiritual  life.     Wiienever  do  we  hear  a 
congregation  reminded  that  their  baptism  meant  "their  giving  up 
to  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  walk  in  nei^Tiess  of  life,"  and  that 
tbey  then  entered  ''into  an  open  and  professed  engagement  to  be 
wholly  and  only  the  Lord's?**  (Larger  Catechism,  Quest.  165).     The 
crder  of  baptism  in  the  Directory  is  saturated  with  the  views  above 
enunciated.    In  his  exposition  of  the  *'  institution,  nature,  use  imd 
ends"  of  tlie  sacrament  the  minister  is  required  to  show  '*that  the 
inward  grace  and  virtue  of  baptism  is  not  tied  to  the  very  moment 
^f  time  wherein  it  is  administered,  and  that  the  fruit  and  power 
thereof  reacheth  to  the  whole  course  of  our  life,"     *'He  is  also  to 
5:iclmonish  all  that  are  present  to  look  back  to  their  own  baptism;  to 
xe[)ent  of  their  sins  against  their  covenant  with  God;  to  stir  up  their 
^aith;  to  improve  and  make  a  right  use  of  their  baptism  and  of  the 
covenant  sealed  thereby  betwixt  God  and  their  souls/'     In  the 
prayer  following  the  ordinance  he  is  required  to  ask  **  that  the  Lord 
"^*oald  teacli  him  by  His  word  and  Spirit,  and  make  his  baptism 
^^ffectual  to  him,  and  so  uphold  him  by  His  divine  powTr  and  gnice, 
that  by  faith  he  may  prevail  agaiitst  the  devil,  the  worlil  miil  the 
flesh,  till  in  the  end  he  obtain  a  full  and  final  victory,  and  so  be  kept 
ly  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  siJvation,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."     Such  teaclung  as  this  is  never  heard  from  those 
ipho  regard  baptism  as  "  a  mere  out\\  ard  ordinance."    They  seldom 
impress  upon  parents  the  necessity  of  seeking  it  for  their  children; 
never  present  it  from  the  pulpit  as  furnishing  a  motive  and  aid  to  a 
holy  life,  and  practically  treat  it  as  an  ordinance  infinitely  inferior 
to  the  Lord's  Supfier,  because  no  divine  agency  is  recognised  as 
gpecially  present  in  it. 
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Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  infers  from  the  words  '*  to  such  (whether  of  age 

or  infants)  as  that  grace  belongeth  unto,  according  to  the  counsel 
of  God's  own  will,  in  His  appointed  time/'  that  *' baptism  conveys 
grace  to  the  elect  only/'  Such  an  interpretation  is  not  supported 
by  ai^y  other  statement  in  any  of  our  Standards.  They  represent 
the  grace  of  baptism  as  belonging  to  all  who  coine  within  the  cove- 
nant, and  therefore  without  doubt  to  the  children  of  believing 
parents,  one  and  all.  It  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  a  sacrament  that 
the  reality  signified  is  bound  up  with  and  invariably  accompanies 
the  sign.  Our  Standards  regard  the  grace  conveyed  by  baptism  as 
a  continuous  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  lasting  throughout  life. 
It  is  Hable  to  prove  ineffectual  if,  through  ignorance  of  its  nature, 
it  reuiains  unimproved,  or  if,  being  perv^ersely  resisted,  the  Spirit  is 
quenched.  It  carmot  be  the  same  as  the  grace  of  [jerseverance,  to 
which  Hodge  refers,  for  that  could  stand  in  no  such  jeopardy  (ex  vi 
termini).  Who  of  the  baptized  will  persevere  to  the  end  is  known 
only  to  God,  but  every  child  who  is  warrantably  presented  for  bap- 
tism is  in  that  sacrament  supplied  with  needful  grace,  anil  will  be 
finally  saved  if  the  ordinary  means  to  that  end  are  faithfully  used* 
This  is  the  guarantee  which  the  orcUnance  presents  to  believing 
parents.  It  says  to  them,  "The  grace  which  saved  you  will  save 
your  child  also:''  But  this  end  will  not  be  attained  without  their 
being  "nurtured  in  the  chastening  and  admonition  of  the  Lord/* 
It  is  not  necessary,  in  discussing  baptism,  to  take  the  doctrine  of 
election  into  consideration.  A  child  may  fall  away  from  the  grace 
of  baptism,  but  the  elect  will  not. 

11,  Tlie  last  statement  of  tlie  Confession  in  regard  to  baptism  is 
that  it  is  but  *'  once  to  be  administered  to  aJiy  person,"  The  reasons 
for  this,  according  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  are:  (1)  **  From  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  rite.  It  signifies  a  spiritual  regeneration — ^the 
inauguration  of  the  divine  life/'  We  fail  to  see  the  force  of  this 
reason.  If  it  is  only  a  symbol,  why  should  it  not  be  repeated  if  it 
is  deemed  manifest  that  the  divine  life  did  not  begin  when  it  was 
pre^-iously  athninistered?  Certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  repeated  in 
the  case  of  one  who  is  in  possession  of  what  it  conveys;  but  ought 
not  one  like  S'nion  Magus,  who  has  never  been  spiritually  regener- 
ated, assuming  that  the  apostle's  wonls  mean  so  much,  to  be  baptized 
when  he  gives  evidence  of  a  real  clumge  of  heart?  If  the  sacrament  is 
only  a  symbol,  it  ought  to  be  repeated  until  it  means  something  to  the 
person  baptized.  But  the  Confes,sion  does  not  say  that  it  merely  sy m- 
bolizes  regeneration — it  certainly  does  that — but  that  it  "signifies/^ 
*' seals,''  *' exhibits/'  ** confers''  and  "applies"  regeneration.    Dr. 
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Hodge  seems  to  be  conscious  of  a  double  sense  in  the  word,  for  he 
guards  his  meaning  by  prefixing  the  adjective  "spiritual/*  which 
evidently  signifies  a  subjective  change  in  the  soul  But  this  neither 
the  Confession  nor  the  New  Testament  ever  asserts  to  be  the  effect 
of  baptism.  Such  a  change  can  only  come  with  the  deivm  of  rational 
and  ethical  consciousness.  Under  our  present  erroneous  or  inade- 
quate  teaching  regarding  the  grace  conferred  in  baptism,  and  the 
conditions  of  entrance  into  personal  relations  to  the  Saviour,  it  does 
not  take  place,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  until  adult  life  is 
reached*  But  the  regeneration  which  is  connected  in  Scripture  with 
baptism,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  doctrinal  statements  of  all  the  great 
historic  Churches  of  the  Reformation,  is  an  objective  bestowal  of 
spiritual  help  and  a  placing  of  the  child  under  God's  ''fatherly 
tuition  and  defense/^  He  then  receives  ^'the  promise*^  which  the 
apostle  declared  to  be  the  heritage  of  God's  people  **and  their 
children/'  Henceforth  he  is  **holy/'  Dr.  Hodge's  second  reason 
is,  *'It  is  the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  Christian  Chiu'ch,  and  as  there 
is  no  provision  made  for  getting  out  of  the  Church  when  once  in,  so 
there  is  no  pro\ision  made  for  coming  in  more  than  once/'  But 
why  is  there  no  provision  for  getting  out  of  the  Church?  Is  it  not 
because  it  is  impossible  to  imdo  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
baptism  and  make  it  as  if  the  consecrated  water  had  never  washed 
the  brow?  The  responsibility  consequent  upon  having  been  bap- 
tized can  never  be  thrown  off.  Would  this  be  true  of  a  mere  sym- 
bol? The  third  reason  is,  "The  apostles  baptized  each  individual 
but  once/'  Still  w^e  want  to  know  a  reason  for  this,  and  the  further 
fact  that  universal  Christendom  has  forbidden  rebaptism.  The 
doctrine  of  Bacramental  grace  taught  in  the  New  Testament  and 
embodied  in  our  Standards  supplies  this  reason. 

The  teaching  of  the  Confession  is  fully  endorsed  by  the  Larger 
Catechism,  Quest.  177,  *' Baptism  is  to  be  administered  but  once; 
with  water,  to  be  a  sign  and  seal  of  our  regeneraton  and  ingrafting 
into  Christ,  and  that  even  to  infants/'  BalFs  Catechism  asks, 
*'How  often  ought  a  man  to  be  baptized?"  and  answers,  "It  is 
enough  once  to  be  baptized,  for  baptism  is  a  pledge/'  not  a  symbol 
only,  as  Hodge  has  it,  "of  our  new  birth/'  All  our  authorities,  as 
already  shown,  make  baptism  the  rite  of  entrance  into  the  Christian 
Church*  We  would  press  home  the  significance  of  this  Catholic 
doctrine  of  a  iinica  baptis7na.  According  to  the  unanimous  teaching 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,  baptism  cannot  be  repeated.  A  lifetime 
of  sinful  conduct  may  intervene  between  the  font  and  "  the  penitent 
bench,''  yet  the  significance  of  the  initial  rite  remains  unimpaired. 
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We  never  rebaptize  the  hoary-headed  convert  who  has  been  the 
recipient  of  baptismal  grace,  it  may  be,  fourscore  years  previously. 
Once  baptized,  a  man  must  either  go  forward  in  the  way  of  life  or 
fall  away  to  perdition — ^the  second  death  is  the  doom  of  the  apostate 
twice-born.  There  is  an  mdelible  and  irrevocable  character  in 
baptism.  It  can  never  be  to  any  one  the  same  as  if  he  had  not  been 
baptized.  In  baptism  the  soul  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come.  In  the  passive  nature  of  the  child 
there  is  no  resistance  to  their  entry.  We  have  a  right  to  believe 
that  the  ordinance  has  effected  its  purpose.  Whose  fault  is  it  if 
the  child  does  not  know  what  the  sacrament  means  and  is  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  holy  influences  which  draw  him  Godward?  If  the 
doctrine  of  our  Church  on  this  point  were  heartily  believed  and  acted 
upon  it  ought  to  be  the  rule  for  our  yoimg  people  to  grow  up  never 
knowing  the  time  when  they  did  not  love  God  and  try  to  keep  His 
commandments.  We  would  have  the  joy  of  admitting  them  to  the 
sacramental  Feast  of  Love  when  the  dew  and  freshness  of  youth  was 
upon  them,  and  the  Church  would  flourish  under  a  perpetual 
Pentecostal  blessing. 

We  need  not  discuss  further  the  teaching  of  our  Standards.  The 
same  views  are  embodied  in  the  confessions  of  other  Reformed 
Churches — ^namely,  the  Helvetic,  the  Belgic,  and  the  French  Con- 
fessions— and  the  Heidelberg  and  Anglican  Catechisms.  It  is  the 
universal  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Reformed  Churches  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  We  owe  our  loss  of  it  to  the  influence  of  a  shallow 
Zwinglianism  which  has  usurped  the  place  of  authority  and 
denounces  the  sacramental  teaching  of  our  fathers  as  heresy  and 
incipient  Romanism.  A  revived  study  of  our  incomparable  Stand- 
ards, viewed  in  their  historical  setting,  would  reinvigorate  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  life  of  the  Chiu-ch  and  prove  the  true  antidote 
to  the  vagaries  of  modern  neology. 

St.  John,  N.  B,  T.  F.  Fotheringham. 
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Lin's  Dabie  Problems;  or,  Is  This  a  Good  World?  By  Minot  J.  SATAais^ 
D.D.,  Author  of  Life  Beyond  Death ^  The  Poitdng  and  Perm^tnenl  in  Religiiyn^ 
ete,  Svo,  pp.  219.  G.  P.  PutRam*s  Sons;  New  York  and  London:  The 
Knickerbocker  Press,     1905. 

This  is  a  theodicy.  The  wriU^r  would  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men,"  In 
view  of  auch  "dark  problems"  oa  are  presented  by  '^Pain,"  by  "Life's  Inconi' 
pletenesa  "  by  "Moral  Evil/*  by  "Death,"  by  "Accidents  and  Calamities,"  by 
"Mental  Disease  and  Decay;"  the  author  would  prove  this  world  to  be  *Hhe  best 
conceivable"  and  God  to  be  "our  Father*"  His  attempt  is  both  noteworthy  and 
instructive*  but  not  because  of  its  elaborateness.  On  the  contrary-,  its  style  is 
simphcity  itself.  While  always  elear^  often  strong,  and  sometimes  eloquent^  it 
ia  unfinished.  These  chapters  were  evidently  giv^en  first  ua  pulpit  discouraei, 
and  it  is  ail  evident  that  they  have  been  published  as  spoken.  Neither  are  these 
diseusaions  remarkable  beeaiL*?e  of  their  thoroughness.  Tliey  do  not  aim  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  things.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  favorable  reviews  of  this 
volume,  the  writer  "  wants  neither  to  be  popular  nor  profound."  His  cleameas, 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  i.-r  often  secured  at  the  expense  of  depth. 

Nor  are  his  stateraenta  characterized  by  soberness  and  accuracy.  The  reverse 
is  the  case.  Words  are  used  inexactly,  as  when,  for  example,  on  page  59,  the 
truth  of  evolution  ia  said  to  have  been  ^^deinonstrat^^^  (italics  ours):  whereas 
the  link  is  still  missing  without  which  it  could  not  be  even  proved  to  be  a  fact; 
and  though  facts  can  be  proved  to  be  such,  they  never  can  be  so  demonntrated. 
Again,  exaggeration  ts  frequent,  as  when,  on  page  33,  we  read,  "All  educated 
people  to-day  know  that  there  never  was  any  fall  of  man  or  any  Eden":  whereas 
multitudes  of  people  to-day  who  sustain  every  test  of  education  except  this  uinque 
one  of  our  author  firmly  believe,  on  what  they  regard  as  divine  testimony,  that 
there  were  a  fall  of  man  and  an  Eden ;  and  while  there  may  be  many  who  do  not 
believe  that  there  ever  were  a  fall  of  man  and  an  Eden,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
Irow  fan  any  e\  en  of  these  know  that  there  were  not?  8o,  too,  positive  niisatate- 
ments  arc  not  wanting,  as  when,  on  page  146,  we  are  told  that  Calvinism  has  "so 

[dominated  the  world  as  to  hinder  its  advance  for  generations" ;  wherc-as  history 
teaches  nothing  more  clearly  than  that  Cal\'inism  has  led  the  conflict  for  civil 
as  well  as  for  religious  liberty. 
Dr.  Savage's  theodicy  is,  however,  both  noteworthy  and  instructive  because  it 
is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  theism  pure  and  simple.  He  rejects  super- 
natural revelation.  He  denies  the  historicity  of  much  of  the  Bible.  He  repudi- 
ates the  deity  and  also  the  perfect  humanity  of  Christ.  He  would  seem  not  to 
regard  him  even  as  the  best  of  earthly  teachers.     We  have  been  taught,  and  we 
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have  been  accustomed  to  fed,  that  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  can  be  vindi- 
cated only  in  the  light  of  the  divine  sacrifice  on  Calvary.  Dr.  SarVage  scorns  all 
such  aid*  Indeed,  he  rarely  takes  couneei  ^ith  any  except  himself;  and  when 
he  does,  it  is  to  secular  rather  than  to  theological  literature  that  he  turns.  He 
confesses  his  faith  in  *'God  the  Father  Almighty";  he  looks  out  on  the  dark 
problems  of  life ;  and  then  by  his  own  imaided  iinderstanding  he  tries  to  show  that 
th^e,  dark  thougli  they  appear,  really  illustrate  and  prove  the  righteousness 
and  love  of  our  heavenly  Falher.     Does  he  succeed? 

1.  We  must  admit,  and  we  are  glad  to  admit,  that  he  says  much  that  is  true, 
and  that  much  of  this  he  saj^  admirably.  Dr.  Savage  is  no  materialist,  an^^  he 
knows  and  can  show  why  he  Is  not*  He  handles  Haeckel  and  Moleachott  without 
i^ves,  and  he  disposes  of  them  effectively.  We  have  seldom  read  anything 
better  than  his  exposure  of  their  asBumptions.  He  is  a  theist,  and  he  gives 
grounds  for  his  theism.  He  presents  several  of  the  theistic  arguments  with 
uncommon  simplicity  and  force.  The  last  chapter,  that  on  ^'Is  God  a  Father?'* 
Is  in  the  main  a  strong  chapter.  He  wTites  often  sanely  and  helpfully  with  regard 
to  the  dark  problems  which  he  considers.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  not  nearly  so 
much  pain  as  we  suppose;  most  pain,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals, 
appears  far  more  intense  than  it  is;  susceptibihty  to  pain  is  needed  to  keep  us 
from  running  into  danger;  because  life  is  incomplete  it  does  not  follow  that  it  la 
not  good;  mufh  of  its  incompleteness  b  our  own  fault;  if  we  are  immortal  souls, 
life  must  be  incomplete  here ;  the  horrors  of  death  are  greatly  aggravated  by  our 
own  sins  (we  would  go  further  and  say  that  death  itaclf,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
man,  is  the  consequence  and  punishment  of  sin) ;  eternal  life  in  this  world  would 
be  neither  possible  nor  desirable;  accidents  and  calamities  are  largely  the  result 
of  our  own  carelessness  and  wrongdoing,— all  this,  and  much  else^  is  true  and 
important.  It  tlu'ow^s  light  on  life's  dark  problems:  but  it  throws  no  new  light, 
no  light  that  has  not  been  streaming  n\\  the  while,  at  any  rate  by  implicatioo, 
from  that  supernatural  revelation  wiiich  Dr.  Savage  would  despise,  no  light,  we 
venture  to  suggest,  which  has  not  come  to  him  from  that  revelation,  though  he 
himself  has  now  forgotten  that  sucli  is  the  case. 

2.  The  negative  part  of  Dr.  Savage's  discussion  is  Tinsatisfactory  and  unfair. 
His  polemic  against  Calvinism  and  even  against  Christianity  is  unsatisfactory 
because  it  is  superficial.  It  does  not  ste  beneath  the  surface,  much  less  go  be- 
neath it.  For  example,  because  Job  does  not  allude  to  the  fall  of  man  and  the 
resulting  introduction  of  evil,  it  is  argued  that  he  could  not  have  known  of  these, 
and  that,  there  fore ,  the  history  of  them  which  we  find  ia  Genesis  must  be  a  late 
addition.  The  writer,  how^ever,  fails  to  perceive,  that  it  is  not  the  origin  of  evil, 
but  the  reason  for  evil,  which  exercises  Job;  that  these  are  distinct  inquinea; 
that,  consequently,  a  knowledge  of  both  would  not  necessarily  imply  a  reference 
to  both;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  naturally  lead  to  the  assumption  that 
as  the  origin  was  known,  there  was  no  need,  when  discussing  the  reason  of  evil, 
even  to  allude  to  its  origin.  Because  a  writer  presented  the  reason  for  our  Civil 
War  without  referring  to  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  it  might  not  be  concluded 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  tlie  event.  The  conclusion  would  rather  be  that  he  took 
the  knowledge  of  it  for  granted. 

But  this  polemic  of  Dr.  Savage  is  not  only  unsatisfactory.  It  is  grievously 
unfair,  in  that  it  ignores  the  truths  which  are  essential  to  the  Christian  positiona. 
Thus  on  p.  33  Calvinism  is  declared  to  be  immoral  because  it  holds  that  Adam 
was  responsible  for  his  faU  inasmuch  as  God  did  not  *'in  some  outright  fashion 
naake  him  fall."  This,  however,  is  not  the  ground  assigned  by  Calvinism  for 
Adam's  responsibility.  The  fact  is  ignored  that  Adam  fall  by  his  own  free  act. 
And  this  is  the  essential,  the  crucial,  fact  as  regards  his  responsibihty.  Ttiat  the 
government,  in  some  particular  case,  does  not  prevent  treason  and  even  so  orders 
that  it  can  work  itself  out  does  not  destroy  or  lessen  the  guilt  of  the  traitor. 
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Afrain^  oti  the  same  page,  Dr.  Savage  dedainis  agmnst  the  Immorality  of  the 
iriiputation  af  the  i^ilt  of  Adam'8  sin  to  iiew-bom  babes.     They  are  so  self^vi- 
demly  innocent  that  to  regard  them  guilty  is  monstrous.     And  so  it  would  b«, 
were  the  judgmen  I  based  on  appearance.   But  it  i&  not.  All  men  are  born  into  the 
world  *'  children  of  wratli/'  and  eonaequently  evince  invariably  as  they  develop  an 
enl  disposition,  because  they  were  all  *  *  in  Adam/'    Hence,  his  punishment  becomes 
their  punishment;  atid  so  young  children,  thou|a:!i  they  look  innocent,  arc  guilty  and 
grow  up  sinners.     That  this  is  so  may  logically  be  questioned.     Whether  it  ia  just 
tiiflt  it  should  be  so  may  l^e  disputed.     To  ignore,  !iowe  ver^  when  criticiaing  this  doc- 
trine of  universal  guilt,  this  explanation  wiiich  Calvinism  makes  of  it  ia  worse  Umn 
illogical ;  it  is  grievously  unfair.     A  man  must  always  be  judged  in  the  light  of  his 
own  reasons.     To  judge  otherwise  is  to  subject  oneself  to  severer  condemnation. 
Once  more,  it  is  unfair  to  imply  that  Calvinism  denies  that  '*ever>'thing  is  under 
Jaws  of  cause  and  effect"  (vid.,  p.  47) »  becau*ie  it  behevea  in  miracles  and  special 
providences  and  punishments.     A  miracle  involves  no  violation  and  no  suspen- 
sion of  any  law  of  cause  and  effect.     A  miracle  presupposes  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  supernatural  r^use^  and  it  Is  precisely  because  the  law  of  cause  and  effect 
Holds  in  this  case  as  really  as  in  any  other  that  a  new  and  supernatural  effect 
follows,     A  special  providence  is  in  no  wise  against  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect; 
i^  ia  on  account  of  them  and  through  them  that  its  special  end  is  realized.     When 
t.lie  horticulturist  produces  a  new  and  particular  variety  of  apple,  he  does  what 
*  *  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect"  could  not  do  by  themselves,  yet  he  does  it  wholly 
l^y  means  of  them.     Shall  the  Maker  of  *Hhe  laws  of  cause  and  effect''  not  have 
^qtial  power  over  them?     A  punisliment  is  not  less  a  punishment  because  it  is  a 
*  *  result/'  and  a  **  result"  is  not  less  a  *' result**  because  it  is  a  punishment.     To 
■l^^old  that  God  punishes  sin  '*in  the  ordinary  sense**  is  not  to  deny  '*tlie  laws  of 
^^aiiifle  and  effect";  it  ia  to  hold  that  those  laws  were  constituted  with  a  view  to  the 
^K^^umskment  of  foreseen  sins,  and  that  God  can  and  will  combine  and  control  these 
^S^^ws  to  this  end  at  least  as  effectuaDy  as  men  can*     Now  all  this  ought  to  be  reck* 
-^r^-ned  with;  it  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  be  recognized;  to  ignore  it,  as  Dr.  Savage 
'^^^M.oes,  is  indefensible.     It  is  the  suppression  of  the  particular  truth  winch  is  pre- 
^^^  apposed  by  the  discussion.     So,  too,  in  his  consideration  of  prayer  on  pp.  54  and 
-^^5,  it  is  most  unfair  to  imply  that  to  believe  that  God  will  answer  the  prayers  of 
'^-lie  fanner  is  tt>  believe  ^'that  God  will  change  His  universal  and  et<;rnal  laws  as 
'^--ci  the  farm  because  some  one  prays/'     On  the  contrary,  in  so  far  as  the  pious 
*".^rmer  is  intelligent,  he  believes,  that  God  will  answer  his  prayers  through  these 
'^-^jiiversal  and  eternal  laws;  that  He  can  answer  them  thus  because  these  laws  do 
^cr^ot  limit  but  express  His  power;  and  that,  consequently,  lie  who  prays  without 
'^^jrying  to  observe  these  law*s  is  both  foolish  and  sacrilegious.     In  a  word,  to 
*^z»elieve  in  prayer  is  not  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  means.     One  reason  why  we  are 
^^  ncourai^d  to  pray  is  that  we  behold  in  the  universal  and  eternal  law*s  of  God  the 
^*^^*ieans  by  which  He  can  and  will  answer.     Of  com^e,  it  may  be  objected  that 
^^-liis  involves  a  false  philosophy.     But  this  objection  ought  to  be  made.     Chris- 
tianity ought  to  ^le  given  the  credit  of  at  least  having  a  philosophy.     Her  antago- 
are  welcome  to  prove  her  mistaken  if  they  can,  but  when  they  simply 
tie  that  she  is  a  fool  we  must  call  on  the  world  to  witness  the  outrage. 
3.  Betting  all  this  aijide,  however,  it  remains   that  in  the  last  analysis,  Dr, 
^^avage's  solution  of  *^ life's  dark  problems"  is  no  solution.     AVhat  he  says  comes 
^^wn  to  this,  that  evil  is  not  really  evil,  because  it  is  necessary  as  the  background 
"^^hich  brings  out  the  good ;  and  that  the  naturalistic  interpretation  of  the  worlds 
^vvhen  understood,  is  more  comforting  as  well  as  more  rational  than  the  old  worn- 
«>ut  supematuralistie  view.     But  is  it  true  Ihat  pain  is  the  condition  of  conacious- 
*^eaa  and  of  happiness  (p.  83)  and  evil  of  goodness  (p.  127)?     If  so,  then  pain  and 
^vil  must  be  eternal,  or  God  becomes  impossible.     If,  however,  pain  and  evil  are 
eiemal,  we  are  forced  back  into  either  dualism  or  atheism,  and  neither  of  these  is 
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BSLj  more  acceptable  to  Dr.  *Savag^  than  to  ourselves.  The  fact  ia,  that  he  haa 
put  the  cart  before  tJxe  liorse.  It  is  evil  that  needs  the  background,  not  good, 
Croodnesfi  is  positl\'e^  aelf-eoDscioufl,  self -satisfying,  self-revealing.  Sin  doea  not 
make  the  Law,  but  *'  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin/*  Goodness  is  fundamen* 
tal,  etemah  absohttt^,  Dr*  Sa^^age  would  comfort  us  by  implying  that  it  is 
secondary,  temporal.  rcUlive. 

Again,  h  it  t^ue  that  the  naturah^tic  interpretatioit  of  the  world  is  more  com- 
forting as  weU  as  more  rational  than  tlie  traditional  aupernaturalistic  view?  On 
the  contrary,  it  h  neither.  It  is  not  more  rational;  for  it  is  quite  irrational. 
What  could  lie  so  irrational  as  that  the  Infinite  Person  should  constitute  laws 
wlticli  would  be  ini-onsistent  with  all  direeUy  personal  action  on  His  part?  Verily 
this  would  bt»  infmite  self-6taltifi€ation.  Nor  is  it  an  atiswer  to  say,  as  Dr.  Savage 
does,  p.  50,  tliat  because  God  is  perfectly  wise,  he  must  act  always  in  the  wisest 
way.  This  is  true,  but  it  proves  nothing  to  the  point.  Must  the  wisest  way 
always  be  the  same  way?  Because  the  wisdom  of  God  manifests  itself  ordinarily 
in  the  unifonuity  of  nature,  doess  it  follow  that  it  will  never  be  wiser  that  he 
should  interpose  with  ]m  own  hand  in  the  course  of  nature?  A  person  will 
invent  a  machine  and  run  a  machine  and  carry  out  his  purposes  in  the  main 
by  means  of  a  machine;  but,  just  hecinise  he  is  a  person,  he  will  never,  he  can 
never,  shut  himself  up  to  a  machine  and  so  degrade  himself  to  a  machine.  Tlie 
personality  of  God  and  naturalism  are  mutually  exclusive. 

_Nor  ia  the  naturalistic  view  of  the  divine  government  any  more  comforting  than 
it  is  rational.  This  h  became  we,  too,  are  persons.  As  such,  it  can  never  satisfy 
us  to  feci  that  we  are  simply  in  the  grasp  of  a  machine.  It  will  make  no  difference 
how  wonderful  and  beneficent  is  its  construction,  or  how  wise  and  kind  is  he 
who  operates  it.  We  can  get  peace  only  in  tfie  consciousness  that  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  One  who,  thougli  infinite,  is  a  person  hke  ourselves,  and  who,  because  an 
infinite  persrn*,  run  nevi-r  be  hindered  by  the  la\%^  which  he  has  constituted  from 
coming  into  directly  personal  relations  with  even  the  smallest  of  his  children. 
"The  reign  of  law"  is  a  grand  conception  and,  if  rightly  regarded,  a  true  one;  but 
it  is  inadequate.  .\s  Augustine  said,  "Thou  hast  made  us  for  Hiyselfj  and  our 
souls  are  restless  till  they  rest  themselves  in  Thee." 

4.  Prol.iably  the  nioat  unsatisfactory  part  of  this  whole  volume  is  the  discussion 
in  the  otherwise  excellent  closing  chapter  of  special  and  supernatural  revelation. 
This  Dr.  Savage  declares  to  be  neither  necessary  nor  possible.  It  is  not  necessary 
because  we  have  already  an  infallible  revelation  in  nature.  Tiiat  this  re\*elation 
in  nature,  though  trustworthy  so  far  as  it  goes,  has  no  message  of  grace  and  thus 
leaves  man's  deepest  need  a.^  a  sinner  unrnetj  he  does  not  seem  to  observe.  This, 
however,  is  not  strange;  for  from  liis  position  even  the  sinner  can  have  no  need  of 
grace.  What  is  strange  is  that  he  fails  to  see  that  the  objection  which  he  brings 
against  special  and  supernatural  revelation  applies  much  more  to  the  revelatioD 
in  nature.  If  people  Ikivg  differed  as  to  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  to  a  far  greater 
degree  have  they  done  Si>  as  to  the  meaning  of  nature.  In  the  former  case  the 
sects  of  what,  in  .spite  of  them,  is  still  one  religion  have  resulted ;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  not  seldoni  contradictory  religions  of  the  world.  Indeed,  whence  came  the 
theism  which  Dr.  Savage  himself  defends  so  earnestly?  While  its  grounds  are 
independent  of  Christianity,  no  fact  of  history  is  more  evideiit  than  that,  as  Prof. 
Fhnt  has  observed,  ** Theism  has  come  to  us  mainly  through  Christianity,*^ 
Apart  from  its  special  rexelation,  the  revelation  in  natnre  has  profited  little. 
Even  Plato  said,  in  substance^  in  tlie  Tim(rim^  "How  hard  is  it  to  find  the  Father 
and  Maker  of  all  this  univerae,  and  when  He  Is  found  to  describe  Him  to  man- 
Icindl" 

No  stronger  is  Dr.  Savage's  position  that  supernatural  revelation,  if  necessary, 
would  be  impossible.  His  argimient  is.  that  such  revelation  would  have  to  be 
special;  that  it  could  not  be  special  and  God  not  be  partial;  and  that  if  God  were 
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partinJ,  He  would  cease  to  be  GckI  (p.  209).  It  must  be  remembered  tbat  par- 
fciality  may  be  charged  only  when  those  passed  by  have  »  claim  on  the  benefactor. 
A  debtor  is  partial  if  he  does  not  pay  his  creditors  pro  ratai  for  they  Jill  have  a 
claim  on  him.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  father  is  partial  if  he  leaves  property 
to  one  child  and  not  to  the  others;  for  they  all  have  a  claim  on  him.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  would  not  be  partial  if  it  pardoned  one  enminal  and  not  all ;  for 
no  eriminal  ha«  any  claim  on  the  government  for  pardon,  but  only  for  ttse  jvisE 
punishment  of  his  crime.  In  a  word,  grace  eannot  be  parttnl.  If  it  c!tmld  be,  it 
would  cease  to  be  grace.  Now  the  Bupernatvjral  revelation  of  the  Gospel  is  purely 
gracious.  No  one  can  claim  itt  for  the  light  of  nature  ought  to  be  sufficient,  as  our 
author  admits;  and  the  only  reason  why  it  is  not  sufficient  is  the  blinding  effect 
of  our  own  sin. 

Be  this  as  it  may*  however*  Dr.  Savage  himself  takes  our  position.  The  moet 
atgnifieant  admission  in  his  whole  discussion  is  thnt  on  pp.  61  and  62,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  differences  between  men  in  respect  of  "quahtjes  of  character,  goodness 
and  badnasSf  capacity  for  happiness,  the  ordinary'  means  and  conditions  for  enjoy- 
ment,'* he  says:  "  Ultima tely^ — we  might  as  well  face  the  matter  frankly ^ — ulti- 
mately, the  Author  of  this  universe  is  responsible  for  all  these  htiman  differences/* 
Could  there  be  a  more  unqualified  abandonment  of  his  wholt^  contention?  Could 
he  allow  more  unreservedly  that  God  does  not  distribute  to  all  alike,  but  to  every 
man  severally,  according  as  Jn  his  love  and  wisdom.  He  wills?  Perhaps  the  most 
instructive  lesson  of  this  entire  volume  is  that  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  is 
not  a  truth  of  revelation  only.  It  ia  a  necessarj'  consequence  of  theism  as  well. 
One  cannot  be  a  theist,  as  Dr.  Savage  is,  and  not  admit,  as  he  does,  that  in  the  last 
snalyais  the  reason  for  all  differences  is  to  be  found  in  God.  If  He  is  God,  He  mu»i 
do  "aeeording  to  His  wiU  in  the  army  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  earth,*' 
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The  Broas  Lectures,  1004,  The  Bin  lb,  Its  Origin-  anb  Nature.  Seven  Lec- 
ttires  delivered  before  Lake  Forest  College  on  the  Foundation  of  the  late 
William  Bro^iis.  By  the  Reverend  Marcus  Tkins,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Exe- 
getical  Theology  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh.  New  Vork:  Charles 
Scribner'g  Sons,  1905,     12mo;  pp,  xi.  245, 

By  the  munificence  of  the  late  WiUtam  Bross^  a  considerable  sum  of  money  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  tlie  "Tntstees  of  Lalce  Forest  University,"  the  pro- 
ceeds ol  which  they  are  charged  to  use  to  create  a  literature  of  exposition  and 
defense  of  the  Christian  rt4igion.  It  is  specified^  among  other  particular  objects 
that  should  be  sought  under  this  general  commission,  that  an  effort  is  to  be  made 
''to  demonstrate  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Christian  Scriptures*" 
It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  tliat  among  the  earljer  works  called  out  under 
the  sttninlation  of  this  bequest,  there  should  be  one  on  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  Bible.  It  may  be  doubt«d,  however,  whether  Dr.  Dods'  lectures  are  calcu- 
lated to  meet  perfectly  the  expectation  aroused  by  language  which  speaks  of  a 
demonstration  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Christian  Scriptures* 
Dr.  Dods,  of  course,  believes  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  product  of  a  movement 
of  hfeand  thought  which  originated  in  a  divine  impuke,  and  that  ttiere  is  much 
that  is  divine,  and  therefore  authoritative,  in  them— that  their  main  burden 
and  central  m^sage,  in  fact,  is  divine.  But  around  this  central  core,  be  bebeves 
tiiat  much  that  is  human  in  origin  and  far  from  authoritative  in  effect  lias  been 
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woven  like  a  widely  e^etended  web^  or  shaU  we  say  like  the  coma  of  a  comet  that 
surroiinda,  partly  transmit trng,  partly  obscuring,  the  light  of  the  nucleus. 

In  this  Dr.  Dods  is  but  a  representative  of  a  general  tendency  which  i»  M  the 
moment  very  active  in  ChriBtendom,  Men  everywhere,  deeply  affected  by  the 
aaaaalt  which  has  been  made  in  our  day,  perhapa  with  unexampled  vigor  and 
aubtiety,  upon  the  Cliriatian  system  as  a  divine  revelation,  and  especially  upon 
the  Christian  Scriptures  as  the  vehicle  of  that  revelation^  have  sought  to  ease 
the  situation  by  casting  away  wljat  they  have  deemed  the  husk  in  the  hope  of 
saving  what  appears  to  them  the  kernel,  Tliey  have  commended  to  us, 
therefore  J  a  new  and  reduced  Christianity,  documented  in  a  new  and  reduced  body 
of  Scriptures.  Dr.  Dotls  ia  by  no  means  an  extreme  representative  of  this  ten- 
dency. But  gradus  non  mutafil  apectem.  In  this  book  aho  he  appears  before  iia 
as  the  *'eoiieeasive"  apologist,  the  "jiiediating^'  theologian^  and  begs  to  put  in 
our  hands  a  Bible,  whicli,  in  his  view,  is  much  more  rationally  conceived  in  its 
origin  and  nature  than  the  old  Bible  was,  and  thejefore,  in  hia  opinion,  may  be 
much  more  successfully  defended.  We  certainly  shall  not  deny  that  a  certain 
measure  of  ease  may  be  purchased  for  the  defender  by  simply  declining  to  defend; 
although  it  is  not  always  certain  that,  so  long  m  what  we  consider  the  citadel  is  to 
be  defended,  its  defense  ia  made  really  easier  by  the  surrender  of  what  we  may 
deem  outposta  but  which  may  prove  to  be  approaches.  We  gladly  recognise 
that  Dr,  Dods  would  fain  defend  what  both  he  and  we  look  upon  as  the  citadel. 
But  we  find  it  impossible  to  admit  that  what  he  would  yield  as  indefensible  out- 
posts are  either  indefensible  or  can  be  yielded  safely  or  loyally*  We  rejoice 
that  we  have  a  fulier  and  richer  Christianity  than  Dr.  Doda  feeb  bound  to  proclaim, 
and  Scriptures  far  more  divine  in  their  origin  and  nature  than  he  is  inclined 
to  admit »  We  believe  that  the  defense  of  this  richer  Christianity  and  these 
more  completely  divine  Scriptures  is  not  only  possible  but  imperative,  if  we  would 
preser^-^e  Christianity  in  the  world.  And  we  believe  their  defense  to  be  logically 
easier  than  that  of  the  lowered  views  which  Dr.  Dods  would  commend  to  us. 
We  do  not  belie%'^e  that  half-truths  are  more  easily  defended  than  whole  ones; 
and  we  look  upon  the  "concciisive  apologetics*'  which  Dr.  Dods  represents  as 
inimical  to  Christianity,  and  all  the  more  to  be  firmly  resisted  because  iU  assault 
ia  more  insidious  and  therefore  more  dangerous  than  open  attack. 

.\sk  Dr.  Dods  w^hat  the  Hcriptures  are  and  he  will  tell  you,  A  body  of  book^ 
whifli  W(*  set  apart  from  all  others:!  and  assign  a  place  of  supremacy  because  they 
'^are  all  in  direct  connection  with  God's  historical  revelation  which  culminated 
in  Christ."  Like  all  Dr,  Dods*  definitions  (it  is  inherent  in  the  position  he  occu- 
pies) this*  ia— inadequate.  If  we  should  say  the  Bible  is  the  documentation  of 
God's  self -revelation  for  the  purpose  of  human  salvation,  that  would  be  a  more 
adequate  description  of  the  internal  characteristic  of  the  Scriptures, — expressing, 
indeed,  their  unifying  principle.  But  the  p)ain  fact  ia,  to  put  it  in  briefest  terms, 
that  the  Scriptures  arc  the  corpus  juris  of  Cliristians  imposed  on  them  as  such  by 
competent  authority.  This  competent  authority  is  proximately  the  Apostles, 
acting  as  Christ *s  authoritative  agents  in  founding  His  Church.  Thus  apK>6to- 
licity  (in  the  sense  of  apostolic  imposition,  not  authorship)  is  and  always  has  been 
the  principle  of  canonicity.  There  Is  no  gain  in  blinking  this  plain  fact,  and  .'peeking 
to  transmute  it  into  some  more  immanent  principle,  Tlie  Christian  Church  is 
a  manufactured  article;  it  was  founded;  and  its  character  was  impressed  on  it 
and  its  law  imposed  on  it  by  its  founders*  Of  course  we  may  ask  why  the  Apostles 
imposed  just  this  particular  body  of  books  on  the  Churches  which  they  established 
as  Christ's  authorkcd  agents  in  founding  His  Church.  And  doubtless,  in  pur- 
■uing  this  inquiry,  we  shall  \dtimately  reach  the  principle  that  these  books  stand 
together  as  constituting  the  "canon"  which  the  Apostles  gave  the  Church,  be- 
cause they  constitute  as  a  whole  the  documentation  of  God^s  revelation  of  Him- 
aelf  for  salvation.     But  nothing  could  he  niore  confusing  than  to  confound  thij 
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internal   prijiciple  of  unity  witli  the  external  prmriple  of  canomcity;  though 
good  men,  as,  for  example,  Luther,  have  in  every  age  been  guilty  of  the  (Confusion, 
— ^with  the  most  unfortunate  results.     Tl>roughaiit  its  whole  history  authenti- 
cation as  God 's  law  for  His  Church  has  been  the  proxiniate  grotuid  of  the 
i^eeptioii  of    the  canon>  although »  of   cour^e^  throughout    the  wliole   history 
d  its  formation  organic  participation  in  the  revelalorTr'  process  has  been  the 
principle  of  the  coruititution  of  tlie  canon.     And  it  is  on  tlie  same  ground  that 
*he  canon  must  continue  to  be  received  if  received  at  alL     It  is  a  grave  ern:fr  to 
M^present  this  rational  procedure  as  a  desertion  of  tlie  principle  which  governed 
^he   fathers    of   the   Reformed   Cburt'hes.    Tiiey,  as   little   as   we,    songbt  to 
cdeterraine  the   "  canon  "^ — which  is  a  matter  of  history — on  the  basis  of    the 
^€^iimonium   Spiritus  sancli^wKwh  is  a  matter  of  experience:   on   tiiat   basis 
ma   determined  not  the  *^ canon"  bnt  ^Hhe  Word  of  GodJ*     From  his  standi 
.^joint  Dr.  Dods  very  naturally  finds  the  method  of  the  Reformed  doctors  a  little 
«^onf using:    but   the    confusion   is    hts   not   theirs.     Tiiey    treated  the   Scrip- 
tures as  a  unit  because  tlie  Scriptures  are  a  unitary  apostoUc  book-  and  they  then 
^aaked  if  this  book  **  found  them,"     Discovering  that  it  did,  they  recognized  it  as 
-^he  -'Word  of  God,"     Of  course,  Dr*  Dods  may  say  that  apostohcity  cannot 
M  iiatly  be  claimed  for  all  these  ijooks.     That  is  a  matter  of  opinion^  concerning 
"^pfhieh  we  differ  with  him  and  concerning  wl^ich  the  fathers  of  the  Reformed 
^Cjhurches  difTcred  with  him.     That  the  body  of  the  Apostles  Imposed  a  Bible 
^zjn  the  Church  is  not  disputable;  tliat  this  Bible  contained  aU  the  books  and  no 
^r^thers^  which  our  present  Bible  contains  we  consider  historicaUy  substantiated: 
"^.hat  this  collection  as  a  whole  \^  **  the  Word  of  God  "  is  exp(*riruentally  verifiable. 
^JThifl  strikes  us  as  a  niuch  more  reasonable  method  of  dealing  with  the  matter 
"*^han  Dr,  Dods'  fluctuating  way,  which  involves  a  confusion  between  the  historical 
^c^uestion  of  what  conBtitutes  the  canon  and  the  vital  one  of  what  is  the  Word  of 
^s-jod  to  me, — analogous  to  the  common  confusion  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  prin- 
^^rHpium  eognoncfndi  and  the  Scriptures  as  the  means  of  grace, 

l^t  us,  however,  revert  to  the  primary  definition  which  Dr.  Dods  gives  of  the 
^^Bible  as  constituted  of  books  which  we  set  apart  from  all  others  and  give  a  place 
■^ti^f  supremacy  because  **  they  are  all  in  direct  connection  with  God's  historical 
^t^-«velation  which  culminated  in  Christ,"     Wliat  is  to  be  observed  here  is  that  all 
"•^Tiat  Dr.  Dods  can  say  of  Scripture  is  that  it  is  ''in  direct  connection  with"  re%'e- 
•^-^tion:  and  that  the  adjective  "histtiricar*  which  he  attached  to  *' revelation" 
*  ^  not  to  be  read  as  distinctive,  but  as  descriptive.     That  is  to  say,  Dr,  Dods 
fc::^elieve3  in  no  other  than  an  **historicar'  revelation;  what  he  teaches  Is  that  God 
^^^^veals  Himself  only  in  the  sequence  of  l^istorical  events,  while  Scripture  is  only 
■^^  ne  product  of  this  revelation,  working  through  human  minds.     The  theory,  as 
"'^■■^ill  at  once  be  perceived,  is  that  which  was  given  great  vogue  in  the  middle  of  the 
K^:^ast  century  by  the  attractive  presentation  of  it  by  Richard  Rot  he,  and  which 
■^^^ae  been  more  recently  commended,  with  some  caution  but  much  earnestness,  to 
-^^^Inglish  readers  by  the  late  Prof.  A*  B,  Bruce.     As  commonly  presented,  its 
^^^^sence  is  that  it  confines  Revelation  to  the  series  of  Divine  acts  in  history,  while 
'^^  ^  treats  Inspiration  as  the  correlate  of  Revelation,  or,  as  Dr.  Dods  prefers  to 
fc:>hrase  it,  its  ** complement'*  (p*  97), — the  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  hu- 
^*^*ian  spirit  by  virtue  of  which  the  latter  "perceives,  appreciates,  accepts  and  in 
^^«rtain  cases  records  the  Revelation  of  God/'   In  this  view  the  Bible  is  no  part  of 
^he  Revelation  (though  why  the  production  of  the  Scriptures  may  not  he  con- 
ceived as  an  element  in  the  series  of  the  Redemptive  acts  of  God  it  is  hard  to  per* 
^^eive),  but  is  simply  its  record;  and  its  record,  so  far  as  appears^  in  purely  human 
feirength— apart,  that  is,  from  the  effects  of  that  so-called  Inspiration  by  which 
in  Dr.  Dt>ds*  view  men  are  enabled  ssi-mpathetically  to  receive  and  possibly  to 
record  Revelation >     "The  essential  elements  in  revelation,"  explains  Dr,  Dods, 
*'hAve  been  understood  and^interpreted  by  men/'     "In  the  Bible  we  have  that 
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selected  revelation  whrcii  inspired  men  have  ac<iepted  and  &e^i  fit  to  reeord." 
"God  has  revealed  Himself ^  and  the  leading  facts  of  this  revelation  are  recorded 
for  us  in  the  Dible,  and  from  these  facta  we  can  gather  what  God  wishes  us  to 
know  about  Him  and  how  He  wishes  us  to  think  of  Him"  fpp.  96,  97).  In  other 
words,  all  that  we  eommonly  know^  as  "direct  revelation"  is  dt^nicd  or  retired 
to  the  background:  revelation  is  miule  to  consist  in  an  immaupiu  action  of  God 
through  man  by  virtue  of  wliich  a  aeries  of  events  are  produced  wliich  are  then 
perceived  atid  interpreted  by  human  spirits  prepared  for  their  task  by  a  corre- 
sponding  action  of  God  upon  them  enabling  them  to  see  and  appreciate  these 
events  aright.  The  latter  Divine  activity  is  then  called  Inspiration,  Inspira- 
tion has  therefore,  no  direct  concern  with  the  record;  it  is  distinctly  not  graphical 
but  personal. 

We  shall  not  pause  to  point  out  how  little  support  this  construction  has  in  the 
letter  of  Scripture  itself.  Scriptvire  represents  revelation,  normative  revelation^ 
as  through  the  medlvjm  of  speech,  or  at  least  in  a  mode  best  represented  by  speech. 
*'Thua  saith  the  Lord"  is  its  typicid  expression*  And  Scripture  assigns  Inspira- 
tion not  to  the  person  but  to  the  writ  ten  product:  to  it,  it  Is  "every  Scripture" 
— or,  aa  it  is  probable  we  should  translate  it,  "the  entire  Scripture" — that  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God.  Let  us  pause  only  to  call  attention  to  the 
lowered  supernaturalism  of  the  theory ;  and  oL^o  to  the  inconsequence  of  the  rea- 
soning by  which  it  Is  supported,  "What  has  been  the  method  of  revelation?^* 
asks  Dn  Dods,  "Our  answer  to  this  question/'  he  rephcs,  *' depends  upon  our 
idea  of  God/'  '*lf  we  believe  in  God  as  immanent  in  the  world  and  man,  then 
we  shall  necessarily  believe  that  God  reveals  Himself  through  human  sensitive- 
iiesa  to  the  Spiritual*  and  inquiry  after  Him.  If  we  believe  in  God  as  merely 
transcendent,  we  shall  think  of  Him  aa  moving  man  from  without"  (pp,  7S-9>* 
Now,  why  has  Dr,  Dods^haU  we  say  subintroduced?~the  little  word  "merely'' 
into  the  last  clause,  by  the  introduction  of  ivhlch  the  exact  parallelism  of  this 
clause  w*ith  the  preceding  one  is  broken?  In  point  of  fact,  "merely**  must  stand 
in  both  clauses  if  they  are  to  be  taken,  as  they  are  treated  here,  as  tme  disjunc 
tives.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  Dr,  Dods  achiaUy  reasons  througiiout  the  volumi 
on  a  presupposition  which  tends  to  treat  God  as**  merely  "immanent  and  as  opera 
ing  in  the  world  solely  "through  liuman  sensitiveness  to  the  spiritual "^thougl 
w*e  tiiankfully  recognise  that  in  dealing  with  the  miraculous  element  in  the  Gos- 
pels a  higher  note  is  struck.  Indeed^  he  at  once  goes  on  to  say  in  our  present 
passage:  *'In  the  one  case  revelation  will  be  internal  and  natural-  in  the  other 
it  wiU  be  external  and  supernatural," — and  procef*ds  to  point  out  that  ^* belief 
in  the  Immanence  of  God  tends  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural/'  It  is  this  tendency,  showing  itself  ever>"where,  which  lends 
Dr.  Dods  to  pare  down  the  supernatural  character  of  the  Bible;  it  is  it  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  his  denial  of  the  infaillblllty  of  the  Bible — or  of  its  ** literal  infalli- 
bility*' as  he  elects  to  call  it,  in  the  effort  to  save  for  the  Bible,  even  on  hla  theory 
of  its  origin  and  nature,  a  sort  of  infallibUity  in  a  single  sphere. 

How  inadequately  Dr,  Dods  thinks  of  tlie  supernatural  element  in  the  Bible 
may  be  oljserved  as  w^U  as  elsewhere  at  the  point  where,  in  an  attempt  to  break 
the  force  of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  inspiration,  he  cries  out  with  emphasis  (in 
opposition  to  the  direct  testimony  of  t>cripture)  that  it  is  not  the  Book  but  "  the 
yAnafi  who  is  inspired*'  (p.  117).  But  where  does  Dr.  Dods  suppose  that  this  matt 
th at  is  i nspi red  cam e  from  ?  He  apparen tl y  i m agi nes  th a t  h e  is  p ven  by  the  worl d— * 
or  by  himself — and  that  God  comes  to  him,  hnds  liim  as  he  is,  and  does  the  best 
He  can  with  so  poor  and  inatlequate  an  Instrument,  it  is  "with  all  his  natural 
powers  and  idii*syncrasies"  that  *iie  becomes  tiie  organ  of  the  Spirit," — aa  if, 
thereft^TP,  the  product  would  necessarily  be  dlffejent  from  what  tlie  Spirit  might 
have  made  it  if  only  He  had  had  a  belter  instrument  I  "Inspiration  does  not  lift 
the  inspired  person  out  of  all  his  limitations,  but  uses  him  as  he  is,  and  aU  hia 
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faculties  as  they  are^  "  he  asserts,  with  no  pause  to  consider,  that  all  these  natural 
powers  and  idiosyncrasies^  all  these  faculties  and  capacities,  that  make  the  man.  are 
Ihemaelvea,  down  to  the  last  one  of  them,  of  God ;  that  the  man  himself  is  what  God 
made  him  and  what  God  made  him  precisely  for  this  end,  that  through  him  He  might 
give  this  precise  word  to  men ;  that  God  liie  almighty  ruler  of  the  world  does  not  have 
to  put  up  Tvith  the  best  man  He  can  find  and  agree  to  abide  the  result,  but  Brst  forms 
the  man  to  i*uit  His  purpose,  and  then  uses  him  to  accomplish  His  purpose,  and  so 
produces  througti  him  precisely  what  He  wills.  It  is,  ultimatel^^  this  defective 
sense  of  the  Divine,  even  in  its  immanent  working,  which  hes  at  the  root  of  our 
modem  tendency  to  depress  the  supernatural;  and  the  evidences  of  it  face  ua 
everywhere,  Thu?,  for  example,  we  find  Dr.  Dods  using  such  language  as  this: 
**God  was  compelled"  fp,  85),  "It  was  useless  for  Christ  to  die,  until  .  .  ,  /*  (p* 
gQ)^ — ^  jf  Ood  were  under  the  domination  of  men  and  needed  to  wait  on  man 
and  walk  warily  lest  He  should  get  beyond  His  tether.  It  is  amazing  that  any 
thinking  man  could  imagine  that  by  such  shallow  expedients  as  this  languagia 
embodies,  the  great  problem  maybe  solved  of  why  God  Almighty  operates  la  this 
world  by  process.  The  current  employ meiU  of  such  language  is  the  saddest  indi- 
catton  of  how  far  the  men  of  our  day  have  lost  the  vision  of  God,  and  of  how  prone 
they  are  to  operate  in  their  thinking  with  the  will  of  man  as  really  the  prime  factor 
of  importance  in  the  world's  history.  It  surely  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  even 
Ihotigh  but  a  little  under  the  influence  of  this  modern  bhght,  Dr.  Dods  should 
ihow  himself  tliroughout  these  lectures  working  under  the  fatal  confusion  of 
man's  thought  of  God  with  God's  revelation  of  Himself,  and  that  he  should 
ftccordingly  be  continually  treating  the  record  as  the  record  of  how  man  (imder 
whatever  Divine  impulses)  had  come  to  conceive  of  God  rather  than  of  how  God 
from  time  to  time  revealed  Himself  to  man. 

We  have  written  somewhat  desultorily,  but  we  liope  we  have  made  it  clear  that 
the  fountsdn  of  Dr,  Dods'  inadequate  conception  of  Scripture  as  the  documenta- 
tion of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  for  sal  vat  ion  ^  lies  in  his  inadequate  conception 
^  of  the  modes  of  the  Divme  operation  in  the  world— in  a  word,  in  his  chariness 
jmih  regjird  to  the  supematujal.  He  wisli^  apparently  as  little  supernatural 
a  book  as  he  can,  as  a  Christian  man,  manage  to  get  along  with.  The  writers  of 
Scripture,  it  is  undeniable  held  the  dtametrically  opposite  view,  Tliere  was  no 
antecedent  opposition  to  the  supernatural  in  tlieir  minds.  They  lived  in  a  super- 
Mturalistic  atmosphere.  They  saw  God  in  everything  and  above  and  over 
everything.  And  they  give  us  a  frankly  supernatural  book,  Dr,  Dods  says  that 
it  is  not  the  book  but  the  man  that  is  inspired:  Paul  says  that  every,  or  all. 
Scripture  is  God-breathed.  Dr.  Dods  says  that  much  of  Scripture  is  of  little  or  no 
^i ritual  value ;  Paul  says  it  all  is  profitable  to  jnake  the  man  of  God  perfect.  Dr. 
Dods  says  that  whole  stretches  of  it  are  untrustworthy  for  historical  or  other  not 
directly  spiritual  purpoees^  and  no  part  of  it  is  untouched  by  human  fallibility  ■  the 
writers  of  the  New  Teitament  say  as  the  end  of  all  strife,  *'It  is  written  J*'  and 
Jesus  Himself  says,  that  when  we  adduce  Scripture  we  adduce  what  cannot  *'be 
broken."  It  is  possible  that  in  a  matter  of  fact  hke  the  infalhbihty  of  Scripture, 
however^  Scripture  will  not,  on  Dr,  Dods'  \'ii.*w,  be  implicitly  trusted.  We  must 
Al  least  ask,  however,  how  he  will  practically  get  along  with  his  fallible  Scriptures? 
He  pvea  Ws  strength  to  proving  that,  fallible  as  they  are,  they  yet  preserve  a 
true  picture  of  Christ,  and  that  Christy  once  given  us,  becomes  the  criterion  of 
Scripture.  Now,  of  course,  this  is  the  main  tiling.  The  Scriptures  exist  to  give 
m  Christ;  and  when  they  have  brought  us  to  Christ  they  have  performed  their 
fundamental  function.  No  human  being  who  knows  the  Scriptures  and  has  by 
tbem  eome  to  Christ  will  deny  that.  But  what  Christ  is  this  that  we  shall  get 
tmm  our  faUible  Scriptures?  We  know  the  Christ  which  the  infallible  Scriptures 
Hive  us:  and  every  lineament  of  that  Divine-human  form  is  precious  to  us-  Shall 
webeahle  to  retain  this  form  in  all  its  lineaments  on  the  basis  of  a  fallible  Scripture? 
IS 
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How  much  of  it  goes,  with  theinfallibilityof  Scripture?  Nothing  essential,  says  Dr. 
Dods:  and  we  might  conceivably  be  willing  to  content  ourselves  with  the  Christ  he 
preserves  for  us.  But  what  about  the  Christ  that  Wemle  gives  us?  or  Wrede?  or 
Oscar  Holtzmann?  or  Auguste  Sabatier?  or  R^ville?  or  Brandt?  or  HamackT 
Which  Christ  of  the  fallible  Scriptures  shall  we  be  ultimately  forced  toput  up  with? 
Will  He  become  to  us  at  length  only  a  vague  figure  who  lived  in  Galilee  nineteen  cen- 
turies ago  and  made  a  religious  impression  on  His  followers  of  such  depth  that 
it  has  propagated  itself  down  to  our  day?  And  when  we  have  got  our  Christ 
from  Scripture,  what  Scripture  will  that  Christ  in  turn  give  us?  The  Christ  the 
Scriptiyes  as  they  stand  give  us,  is  the  Christ  that  said  of  Scripture  "It  cannot 
be  broken."  Everywhere  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Scriptural  repre- 
sentation, it  is  this  attitude  that  He  holds  to  Scripture.  It  seems  quite  clear  that 
this  is  not  the  Christ  that  Dr.  Dods  would  have  us  receive  from  Scripture ;  or  at 
least,  if  we  receive  Him,  it  is  clear  that  he  would  not  have  us  accept  His  Scriptures 
at  His  estimate.  It  appears  that  we  are  to  estimate  Scripture  not  by  His  teach- 
ing, then,  but  by  His  "  standard."  That  He  was  conscious  of  no  incongruity  of 
Scriptiu^  with  His  standard, — even  that  is  not  to  weigh  decisively  with  us.  We 
are  to  do  our  own  judging:  we  are  easily  to  reject  all  that  does  not  approve  itself 
to  our  estimate  as  measuring  up  to  Him.  It  may  seem  to  some  of  us,  indeed,  that 
we  thus  come  into  grave  danger  of  discrediting  the  very  Christ  we  have  received. 
But  as  we  have  receiv  d  Him  only  from  a  fallible  Scriptiu^,  perhaps  we  may  be 
justified  in  adjuring  Him  when  received  to  our  own  ideals.  Many  pursue  this 
method.  But  in  that  case  what  warrant,  other  than  our  own  subjective  concep- 
tion, have  we  for  the  Christ  we  finally  adopt  and  make  the  criterion  of  Scripture? 
And  if  we  are  to  make  the  Scriptures  that  give  us  the  Christ  and  then  make  the 
Christ  which  gives  us  back  the  Scriptures — it  will  be  hard  if  we  do  not  ultimately 
find  ourselves  arrived  at  the  goal  for  which  we  set  out. 

Subjectivism  is,  in  truth,  the  gulf  into  which  all  our  modem  theorizers  inevit- 
ably fall.  Dr.  Dods  no  more  escapes  it  than  the  others.  What  he  really  ^ves 
us  is  therefore  an  id  al  sketch — a  "program,"  is  it  not,  that  they  call  it? — of  what 
he  would  like  to  be  the  principle  of  the  canon,  the  nature  of  revelation,  the  func- 
tion of  inspiration,  the  extent  of  infallibility,  and  the  like ;  of  what  he  would  find 
it  commodious,  in  accordance  with  his  preconceived  opinions  as  to  God  and  the 
world,  to  hold  and  teach  and  defend  on  these  matters.  For  what  is  really  the 
principle  of  the  canon,  the  nature  and  method  of  revelation,  the  effect  of  inspira- 
tion, the  infallibility  of  Scripture, — for  the  facts,  hard  or  comforting  as  we  may 
esteem  them — we  must  go  elsewhere.  That  what  Eh*.  Dods  could  wish  were  the  facts 
approaches  much  nearer  to  what  they  are  than  what  they  are  represented  as  being 
by  many  others,  sharers  with  him  in  the  modem  prepossessions  against  the 
supernatural — though  adopting  them  more  exclusively  or  developing  them  more 
consequently  than  he — we  ver>'  gladly  recognize.  Dr.  Dods  still  believes  in  the 
general  historical  trustworthinesss  of  the  Gospels ;  and,  although  unwarrantably 
assailing  their  trustworthiness  in  many  details  (on,  let  us  say  it  frankly,  very 
frivolous  grounds),  yet  sturdily  and  successfully  defends  the  essential  historical 
soundness  of  their  narrative,  and  especially  the  trustworthiness  of  the  portraiture 
of  our  Lord  which  they  present.  Dr.  Dods  even  believes  in  and  defends  the 
reality  of  the  miraculous  element  in  the  life  of  Christ  as  it  is  depicted  by  the 
Evangelists.  These  are  great  things  to  say  of  one  who  is  so  much  affected  by  the 
modern  spirit  which,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  is  swayed  by  nothing  more  profoundly 
than  "the  presupposition  of  the  incredibility  of  miracles"  (p.  134),  and  to  which 
the  presence  of  a  supernatural  element  in  a  narrative  is  enough  to  condemn  it  at 
once  as  unhistorical.  We  rejoice  that  Dr.  Dods  would  preserve  to  us  at  least  a 
Bupematural  Redeemer,  even  if  he  draws  back  before  too  supematural  a  Bible. 
We  could  wish,  of  course,  that  he  had  gone  on  and  done  as  much  justice  to  the 
lupernaturalism  of  revelation  and  inspiration  and  the  resultant  Scriptures  as 
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he  has  to  the  supematuralism  of  t!ie  person  and  work  of  our  T^ord.  As  it  is,  he 
inevitably  seems  to  us  to  have  handled  tlicse  matters  far  too  lightly  and  to  have 
presented  only,  as  he  himself  remarks  of  Prof.  Huxley  in  a  similar  case,  "another 
demonstration  that  the  ablest  man  may  sometimes  be  satisfied  with  touching 
but  the  surface  of  a  subject." 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

The  Priestly  Element  ix  the  Old  Testament.  An  Aid  to  Historical  Study 
for  Use  in  Advanced  Bible  Classes.  By  William  Rainey  Harper,  Professor 
of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  Constructive  Bible  Studies:  College  Series.  Chi- 
cago: The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1905.  Pp.  viii,  292.  Postpaid, 
price  SI. 00. 

Dr.  Harper's  great  gift  of  teaching  comes  to  fine  manifestation  in  this  manual. 
The  book  makes  an  impact.  Its  power  is  felt  at  once ;  the  power  that  comes  from 
mastery  of  the  material,  clear  analysis,  logical  arrangement,  incisive  style,  steady 
and  easy  advance  step  by  step  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  The  book  has,  too, 
the  ring  of  certainty.  The  author  states  the  conclusions  of  the  school  of  Biblical 
criticism  to  which  he  belongs  in  the  same  concise  and  positive  manner  that  one 
would  record  a  geographical  disco ver>',  and  he  sets  forth  the  doctrines  of  his 
school  as  though  they  had  been  ascertained  by  the  same  rigid  scientific  method  as 
are  the  facts  of  chemistry.  Indeed,  tlie  earlier  part  of  the  book  reads  like  a 
school  text-book  of  which  the  sole  purpose  is  to  impart  knowledge. 

Nevertheless,  to  mention  but  one  matter,  in  the  judgment  of  the  present 
reviewer,  the  esteemed  author  has  overlooked  a  historical  fact  that  is  fundamentfJ 
to  the  whole  discussion.  He  fails  to  remember  that  Israel  did  not  enter  upon  its 
national  existence  as  savage  tribes  untouched  by  civilization,  but  was  environed 
by  highly  developed  life.  A  large  part,  if  not  the  whole  body,  of  the  people  had 
lived  in  Egypt,  and  during  a  period  of  Egypt's  greatest  splendor.  Moses,  more- 
over, whom  Dr.  Harper  recognizes  as  an  important  factor  in  the  early  Hfe  of  the 
nation,  appeared  at  a  time  when  Uterature  flourished  and  had  already  assumed 
recognized  forms  and  was  serving  manifold  purposes.  He  lived  in  an  age  of 
codified  civil  law,  of  ethical  precepts,  pomp  of  worship,  elaborate  ritual,  graded 
priesthood,  and  imposing  sanctuary.  His  work  should  reflect  the  times ;  and  as 
outlined  in  the  Old  Testament  it  does  reflect  them.  The  people  began  their 
national  existence  with  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  age  as  a  part  of  their  equipment, 
and  naturally  gave  evidence  of  their  appreciation  for  these  conceptions  and 
achievements  in  their  institutions.  Tliis  historical  fact,  left  out  of  consideration 
by  the  author,  vitally  affects  the  presuppositions  of  his  argument  and  places 
his  rich  material  in  a  different  light. 

These  "constructive  Bible  studies"  are  intended  to  be,  and  assuredly  are,  a 
tool  for  the  worker,  a  ready  instrument  at  hand  to  aid  him  in  the  study  of  any 
pomt  connected  with  "the  priestly  element  in  the  Old  Testament,"  a  map  of  the 
ground  to  be  traversed,  an  index  to  the  relevant  Scripture  passages  and  the  criti- 
cal literature.  It  is  an  admirable  "preparation"  of  material  for  the  man  with  a 
broad  outlook,  who  can  bring  to  the  investigation  additional  facts  from  a  larger 
realm  of  knowledge  and  is  able  to  survey  the  subject  in  its  ecumenical  relations. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

The  Theology  or  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  late  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  New  Col- 
lege, Edinbur^.  Edited  from  the  Author's  Manuscripts  by  G.  D.  F.  Sal- 
MOND,  D.D.,  F.E.I.S.,  Principal  of  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1904  (International  Theological 
Library). 

It  is  with  a  double  sense  of  loss  and  sadness  that  we  come  to  the  reading  of  this 
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book.  As  the  title  and  preface  tell  us,  the  author  passed  away  before  he  could 
put  the  material  of  his  lecture-manuscripts  on  Old  Testament  theology  into  the 
beautiful,  well-ordered  form  which  it  would  undoubtedly  have  received  from  his 
hand,  had  be  been  spared  to  complete  this  task.  And  since  the  date  of  publica- 
tion. Principal  Salmond,  who  uijdertook  the  task  of  editing  the  posthumous 
volume,  has  also  gone  to  his  reward,  so  that  in  the  book  before  us  we  have  the 
last  contribution  to  Biblical  science  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  Scottish  theolo- 
gians of  our  day.  Both  have  labored  so  long  and  so  usefully ,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  paying  on  this  occasion  our  tribute  of  admira- 
tion and  thankfulness  to  their  memor>\ 

Our  gratitude  would  have  been  still  greater,  if  the  work  under  review  did  not 
so  painfully  disclose  the  extent  to  which  the  author  in  his  later  days  gave 
countenance  to  the  current  critical  views  regarding  the  Old  Testament.  Not 
as  if  Dr.  Davidson  went  the  whole  length  in  adopting  the  evolutionary,  subjec- 
tivizing  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  history  of  religion  or  in  advocating 
the  literary  conclusions  of  the  modem  school.  In  point  of  fact,  he  occupies  an 
intermediate  position,  which,  in  our  opinion,  does  justice  to  neither  the  old  nor 
the  modern  view  and  is,  on  account  of  its  continual  oscillation  between  the  two, 
weaker  than  either  of  them.  Biblical  theology  is  defined  as  "the  knowledge  of 
God's  great  operation  in  introducing  His  kingdom  among  men."  One  might 
object  to  the  use  of  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  in  such  a  general  definition,  on  the 
ground  that  this  idea  did  not  become  the  central  organizing  idea  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment consciousness,  or  did  even  emerge  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  It 
would  have  been  vastly  better  to  substitute  for  this  the  idea  of  revelation,  for 
the  latter  is  actually  coextensive  with  the  whole  course  of  sacred  history,  if  only 
revelation  be  taken  not  in  the  abstract  theological  sense  of  a  communication  of 
trutli,  but  in  the  practical  sense  of  a  self-manifestation  of  God  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  cultivating  the  true  religion.  But,  apart  from  this  infelicity, 
the  definition  given  has  at  least  the  merit  that  it  safeguards  the  objective  char- 
acter of  the  theme  of  Biblical  theology.  The  modems  simply  say  that  Biblical 
tlieology  deals  with  the  religion  of  Israel  in  its  phenomenological  sense.  Dr. 
Davidson  is  conscious  of  tracing  an  operation  of  God,  not  an  evolution  in  man. 
And  yet,  strange  to  say,  at  subsequent  points  in  the  book  this  consciousness 
appears  too  weak  and  too  little  assured  of  itself  to  repudiate  or  even  criticise  the 
opposite,  the  subjectivizing  point  of  view,  'f  he  author  simply  proceeds  as  if  the 
two  were  identical  or  the  difiference  immaterial.  On  page  13  occurs  the  following 
characteristic  sentence:  "New  thoughts  of  Jehovah  or  revelations  regarding 
Him, — for  the  two  things  are  tlie  same,  seeing  that  a  revelation  is  no  revelation 
until  it  takes  the  shape  of  human  tliought — etc."  It  will  be  noticed  that  Dr. 
Davidson  does  not  say  "imtil  it  is  received,"  but  ''until  it  takes  the  shape  of 
hiuuan  thought";  evidently  he  means  to  place  the  revealing-process  itself  in  the 
subjective  emergence  of  thoughts  in  the  human  consciousness.  The  statement 
that  a  revelation  is  no  revelation  until  received  into  human  thought  is  a  curious 
instance  of  pitting  the  strict  etymological  sense  of  the  word  against  its  common 
usage.  Tlie  divine  part  of  the  transaction  has  always  been  called  "revelation" 
quite  apart  from  its  effect  or  reproduction  in  the  consciousness  of  man.  But  Dr. 
Davidson  seems  to  deny  the  objectivity  of  this  divine  factor,  at  least  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  could  properly  be  called  a  revelation  in  itself.  "Revelation  of  truth," 
we  learn  on  page  8,  "was  not,  so  to  speak,  communicated  from  without;  but  the 
organs  of  revelation  rose  within  tlie  people  in  the  persons  of  its  highest  representa- 
tives, men  in  whom  its  life  beat  fullest  and  its  aspirations  were  most  perfectly 
embodied."  "Tlie  prophetic  thoughts  were  ....  profoundly  subjective  to  the 
prophets  tliemselves,  that  is,  rose  up  out  of  their  own  hearts  with  the  greatest 
intensity  and  fire  of  conviction  "  (p  14).  And  most  explicitly  on  p.  36:  "On 
man's  side  this  revelation  was  an  operation  of  Jehovah  in  the  mind.     Revelation 
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was  the  nristiipr  in  tlie  mind  of  man  of  thoiighta  or  impulses  accompanUn!  by  t>ie 
con  victim  thai  tlve  t  hough  tj?  ixnd  impulses  >vere  from  God.  In  such  tiioughis 
the  iiiiiid  «f  tnan  and  God  couU'scf*d  atid  the  nmn  was  conscious  of  meeting  God.*' 
The  reader  w*ill  not  fail  to  notiee,  how  here  the  meeting  of  man  with  God.  in  which 
tlie  two  «iuhjerU!  are  distinjsjuiiiihed,  is  identified  with  the  coalescing  of  tlie  divine 
and  human  mind,  in  which  ilie  distinction  is  entirely  lost.  Now  we  di>  not  mean 
lo  assert  that  revelation  tlirough  inspiration  of  the  subjective  miiKl  of  man  m 
nowhere  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  To  the  Pj*almii*t«  it  was  frequent,  perhaps 
the  ordinary  experience.  But  we  protest  against  the  setting  up  of  this  partial 
method  as  the  exclusive  tnetliod  of  divine  procedure  in  revelation,  and  protest 
espeetally  against  the  indiscriminate  e^clension  of  it  to  the  splicrc  of  prophecy, 
Kdnig  may  have  gone  too  far  in  claiming  for  all  prophetic  revelation  the  external 
objectivity,  which  admits  of  being  defined  in  terms  of  space,  but  certainly  hia- 
matD  contention.  t!iat  the  prophets  were  conseioui*  of  having  the  truth  addressed 
to  their  subjective  personality  ab  estra^  m  fully  borne  out  by  the  te#<iimony  of  the 
prophets  themselves.  It  has  n^ver  been  refuted  and  cannot  be  refuted,  least  of 
ail  by  the  quibble  that  revelation  is  not  revelation,  until  it  takes  tlic  shape  of 
human  thought.  Dr.  Davidson,  and  all  who  take  the  same  view,  nmst  go  back  of 
the  prophetic  testimony  and  the  prophetic  consciousness,  and  construe  on  aome 
otlier  basis  their  theory  of  revelation.  That  in  this  other  basis  there  is  frequently 
a  considerable  element  of  antisupematuralism  it  would  l>e  difficult  to  deny. 

Not  merely ♦  how%*ver,  in  the  question  of  the  form  of  revelation,  in  other  respecta 
abo.  the  author  does  not  always  sspeak  in  ?^ucli  terms  as  to  us  would  seem  to  be 
demanded  b,v  an  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  supernaturalism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  his  capacity  of  a  Bii)Ucal  theologian,  Dr.  Davidson  professes  not  to  go 
to  the  Old  Testament  with  any  general  conception  that  it  k  the  Word  of  God 
spoken  to  us,  but  only  to  rise  from  it  with  tbia  conception.  This  would  seem  to 
imply  that  tlie  Bibli co-theological  treatment  of  the  truth  itself  is  not  affected 
by  its  supernatural  origin  and  character,  Tlie  organic  character  of  the  pro- 
gressi\e  unfolding  of  truth  is  described  as  sometlung  that  results  from  its  depend* 
enee  on  the  organic  character  of  the  historical  development  of  Israel,  wliich  shares 
this  peculiarity  with  all  historic  life*  Must  we  infer  from  this  that  the  organism 
of  the  Old  Testament  tnith  is  not  determined  by  its  supernatural  origin?  Is 
there  not  a  developujent  here  generically  dis>tjnct  from  the  natural  evolution  of 
the  national  life?  On  p.  12  the  following  statement  is  quoted,  with  apparent 
approval,  front  Wildeboer'e  Catwn;  "From  an  evolutionistic  point  of  view,  men 
speak  of  the  development  of  the  religion  of  lisraet.  From  a  different  point  of 
view,  the  histor)'  of  Israel's  religion  is  callefl  a  prttgressive  revelation.  We  must 
remember  that  a  progresf*ive  rt- velatioii  from  the  divine  side  must  exliibit  itself 
among  men  as  a  persistent  struggle  to  reahze  new  truths.  ....  This  confliet 
appears  to  one  man  as  a  progrcssi\'e  develcjpment;  to  another,  who  l>y  experi- 
ence has  learned  to  know  the  gulf  between  God  and  the  hutnan  heart  as  a  terrible 
reality »  it  appears  tm  a  progressive  revelation.  But,  however  it  be  regarded, 
all  are  agreed  that  from  the  Tora  and  Nebtim  we  can  understand  how  the  precious 
treasure  6f  Israer^  religion  came  more  and  more  fully  to  light,  and  n>aintained 
itself  ever  more  firmly,"  This  is  the  kind  of  attenuated  supernaturalism  which 
seenis  to  he  able  to  make  itself  believe  that  the  interpretation  of  the  historical 
phenomena  can  be  the  same  from  the  (Supernatural  standpoint  as  from  the  evolu- 
tionistic,  and  that  yet  the  cause  of  supernaturalism  can  be  fully  safeguardi^d  by 
merely  positing  liehind  the  phenomena  a  divine  causation  which  if*  denominated 
*' supernatural/'  But  is  it  not  reasonable  t-o  say  that  supernatural  ism  in  order 
to  be  real  at  all  must  be  such  as  to  make  itself  a  potent  faetor  in  the  shaping  of  the 
phenomena?  Can  we  continue  to  believe  in  it,  when  it  is  a^umcd  so  to  work,  that 
its  effects  are  capable  of  a  naturalistic  and  supernaturalistic  appreciation  alike? 
Is  our  consciousness  of  *'thc  gulf  between  God  and  tlie  human  heart  as  a  terrible 
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reality"  the  only  or  the  main  reason  for  putting  a  supernatural  causation  back 
of  the  process  of  history?  Can  anybody  find  comfort  in  being  reduced  to  the 
position,  where  supematuralism  is  an  unverifiable  possibility,  or  do  we  not  rather 
feel  tliat,  in  order  to  be  at  all,  it  must  obtrude  itself,  in  the  field  of  history,  a 
triumphant  reality?  How  is  this  so-called  supernatural  activity  of  God,  which 
lies  back  of  the  phenomena,  to  1>c  distinguished  from  His  mere  providential 
immanence  in  the  world?  Is  there  anything  to  differentiate  the  one  from  the 
other,  if  the  former  does  not  affect  the  complexion  of  history?  These  and  other 
like  questions  are  inevitably  suggested  and  not  answered  by  Dr.  Davidson's 
statements. 

The  extent  to  which  the  author  adopts  and  lays  at  the  basis  of  his  work  the 
current  critical  views  is  not  quite  easy  to  determine.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  follow  any  chronological  method  in  discussing  the  contents  of 
the  Old  Testament  religion,  but,  topically  dividing  it  into  the  doctrine  of  God,  the 
doctrine  of  man,  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  treats  within  the  compass  of  each 
of  these  the  whole  material  that  lies  scattered  in  the  Old  Testament  writings,  and 
that  frequently,  though  not  always,  without  regard  to  distinction  of  periods. 
Even  t!ie  New  Testament  is  occasionally  drawn  upon  to  contribute  elements  of 
argument  and  illustration.  In  this  method  of  topical  treatment  the  book  resem- 
bles Dillmann's  work,  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  gives  a  far  lengthier  dis- 
cussion in  a  separate  section  to  the  course  of  historical  development,  whilst  Dr. 
Davidson  disposes  of  this  matter  in  a  few  pages.  Tlie  chronology  of  criticism, 
however,  is  constantly  used.  We  are  told  that  the  Old  Testament  religion  hardly 
begins  till  the  exodus  (p.  16).  Tlie  adjective  ''prehistoric"  occurs  repeatedly. 
The  origin  of  the  idea  of  God  lies  beyond  the  horizon  of  history  (p.  31).  Ihis 
would  seem  to  imply  that  there  is  an  evolutionary'  origin,  but  elsewhere  the  view 
seems  to  be  retained  that  man  has  an  innate  conception  of  God  in  virtue  of 
creation,  and  on  p.  96  the  matter  is  left  in  doubt.  What  we  have  of  the  patri- 
archal period  is  not  a  contemporaneous  historical  record,  but  the  traditional  or 
legendary  view  taken  by  the  ninth  or  the  eighth  centuries  (p.  28).  Still  the  patri- 
archs are  treated  as  historical  persons  (p.  97  and  elsewhere).  Even  to  the  account 
of  the  exodus  this  applies.  The  Book  of  tlie  Covenant  is  placed  between  the 
exodus  and  800  B.C.  Deuteronomy  was  "made  public"  in  621,  apart  from  any 
theory  of  its  origin  or  even  its  date  of  composition  (p.  17).  It  at  least  did  not 
influence  Israel  until  Josiah's  time  (p.  360).  •  The  denial  of  the  early  existence 
of  the  Levitical  law,  not  merely  in  codified  form,  but  even  as  oral  priestly  tradi- 
tion, is  imphed  (p.  308),  where  it  is  held  that  to  sacrifice  was  the  privilege  of  every 
Israelite.  The  ritual  law  for  the  first  time  was  brought  together  and  codified  in 
the  post-exilic  period,  and  did  not  become  until  then  an  element  in  the  national 
life  (p.  19).  Only  the  Decalogue  is  positively  and  consistently  treated  as  Mosaic, 
and  that  particularly  as  regards  the  two  great  principles  of  practical  monotheism 
and  the  prohibition  of  images.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  are  the  single  critical 
•conclusions  as  to  the  date  of  the  several  documents  adopted,  also  the  incisive  criti- 
cal principle  that  in  the  post-exilic  period  a  new  way  of  reading  the  past  history 
of  tlie  nation  arose,  and  that  the  scheme  of  Israel's  religious  history,  as  it  now  lies 
before  us  in  the  Old  Testament  (in  other  words,  the  Old  Testament  itself),  is  the 
product  of  this  rewriting,  is  espoused  (p.  18).  Tlie  newest  critical  hypothesis 
about  the  origin  of  the  present  proplietical  writings  receives  assent.  The  collec- 
tors made  insertions  in  order  to  render  the  prophecies  applicable  to  the  thoughts 
and  religious  needs  of  their  own  times.  Still  this  is  not  meant  in  any  extreme 
sense,  for  the  genuineness  of  the  promissor\'  element  in  Rosea  and  Ames,  of  the 
great  Messianic  prophecies  in  Isa.  ix  and  xi,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Book  of 
Mioah  is  recognized  (pp.  369-372),  although  in  the  same  connection  there  is  again 
a  hint  at  the  post-exilic  expansion  of  ancient  prophecy.  And  on  the  whole,  while 
those  critical  opinions  are  introduced  at  certain  points,  they  do  not  shape  or  eve 
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Appreciably  affect  the  treatnient  of  the  material.  The  conclusions  are  not,  drawn 
from  them  w\m\\  are  luiualiy  eonaidered  their  correlates.  Dr,  Davidson  continues 
to  believe  that  the  conceptions  of  God  in  the  patriarchal  age  did  not  diflfer  gr^atJy 
from  those  which  we  now  have  (p.  48).  The  unity,  if  not  the  spirituality  of  God 
was  knomi  to  Abraliam  (p.  9S).  The  Hebrew^  idea  of  God  is  ethical^  not  ph>^ical, 
he  afEnns  witiioufc  qualii cation  (p.  36),  Prophetisin  was  a  development  of 
Hoeaisni  on  one  side  (p.  20).  On  the  other  hand*  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
author  has  done  next  to  nothing  to  sliow  how*  with  his  critical  premises,  the  his- 
tory of  revelation  can  be  made  inteihgible*  The  old  view  with  its  continuity  of 
revelation  from  the  beginning,  whatever  in  the  opinion  of  our  modem  critics  nmy 
be  its  historical  difficulties  or  impossibilities  in  tJie  concrete,  yields  at  least  a 
reiflonable  philosopliy  of  the  process  of  revelation.  Tlie  new  view,  with  its  great 
prehistoric  blank  at  the  beginning,  leaxea  us  to  a  large  extent  face  to  face  with 
the  btind,  unillumlned  facts.  What  brings  the  light  into  it  is  tlie  subjectivizing, 
evolutionary^  naturalistic  interpretation  of  the  fftct«.  Where  the  critical  theories 
and  any  solid  form  of  s\ipematuralism  are  combined,  as  is  the  ease  in  Dr.  Da\id- 
son*8  book,  they  eventually  ol>scure  and  confuse  each  otlier.  We  are  confident 
inaffinning  that,  notwllliatanding  the  unusual  lucidity  and  orderliness  with  which 
Dr.  Davidson's  mind  natm-ally  operated  in  his  maierial,  no  student  will  get  from 
this  book  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  as  to  what  the  course  of  I  fie  development  of 
Israers  religion  actually  was^  not  to  speak  of  the  reasoius  why  it  was  shaped  tliue 
and  not  otherwise.  To  mention  only  one  instance:  tlie  juxtaposition  of  the 
ethical  and  ritual  elements  in  the  Old  Testament  is  affirmed  on  p*  14  and  elsewhere 
after  a  purely  nTeclmnical  fashion.  Tlie  critical  hypothesis  has  its  ariswer  ready 
to  the  question,  why  these  two  elements  exist  thus  mechanically  together  or 
even  lie  in  conflict  in  the  religion  of  Israel.  From  Dr*  Davidson,  at  least  in  this 
book,  we  look  for  an  answer  to  this  and  siniilar  questions  in  vain.  Perhaps 
this  unfortunate  circumstance  is  in  part  due  to  the  peeuhar  origin  of  the  volume. 
One  gains  the  impression  that  Dr.  Davidson's  views  in  regard  to  the  content  of 
truth  of  the  Old  Testament  were  substantially  worked  out  in  a  period  previoui 
to  his  aligning  himself  with  the  modem  hypothesis*  Afterward  the  critical  con* 
elusions  ivere  superimposed,  but  they  did  not  have  time  materially  to  reshape  the 
body  of  doctrinal  con \iet  ions. 

As  a  so-called  Biblical  Dognmtic  the  book  has  great  merit,  and  still  more,  if 
considered  as  a  series  of  essays  on  the  important  topics  of  Old  Testament  teaching* 
A  wealth  of  sound  generalising  is  to  be  found  here,  which  in  most  cases  a<lmirably 
reproducea  the  large  content  and  bearing  of  tlie  fckriptura!  facts.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  close  scmiiny  of  tlie  data  in  detaU  and  a  dehcate  attention  to  the  finer 
nuances  of  teaching  are  lacking,  not  because  the  writer  was  incapable  of  giving 
this,  liUt  evidently  because  the  primary'  intent  of  the  work  for  eiassroom  teaching 
did  not  permit  of  this.  The  same  circumstance  will  e^xplain  the  not  infrequent 
repetition  not  only  of  isolated  statements,  but  of  whole  trains  of  reasoning  on 
important  conceptions,  W'e  are  not  sure  but  the  editor  could  have  excluded 
aome  of  these  to  advantage.  Evidently,  however,  Dr*  Davidson  was  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  pedagogic  efficacy  of  repetition,  and  in  so  far  even-  this  feature  of 
the  book  helps  to  increase  its  individual  character*  It  is  difficult,  wljere  so  much 
is  excellent,  to  single  out  sections  for  special  praise.  An  exception  may  be  made 
for  the  extended  section  on  eschatology^  and  its  lucid  discussion  of  the  develop* 
ment  of  iht*  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  immortality.  Here  tlie  author  lays  bare 
to  our  view*  more  than  elsewhere  the  basis  of  his  induction  and  gives  most  admir- 
able T€f^umis  of  the  important  passages  bearing  on  tlie  problem.  It  must  have 
been  an  especially  congenial  and  delightful  task  to  Principal  Salmond  to  edit 
this  portion  of  the  book* 

At  the  close,  besides  an  Index  of  Scripture  Passages,  extended  Notes  of  Litera- 
ture, topically  arranged,  are  given,     Tlie  latter,  however,  need  supplementing. 
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E.g.,  under  the  topic  "Lord  of  Hosts"  the  important  article  of  Borchert  in 
Shtdien  und  KriHk4;n  is  overlooked.  Under  the  head  of  "Typology,  Prophecy 
and  the  Prophets"  we  miss  Giesebrecht^a  Benifsbegabung  der  AUUstamenlHchtn 
Prophften^  under  the  head  of  *' Angela,"  Everling's  Patdinuche  Angthhgie 
nnd  Ddmonologief  which  ia  evidently  not  excluded  on  account  of  its  dealing 
with  a  New  Testament  subject,  because  an  article  of  HacksplE  on  Jeitdsh 
Angdology  in  the  New  Testament  period  ia  mentioned* 

Princeton,  Gbbhhari>08  Vos, 

Jiaus  AND  THE  PfiOPHETS,  An  Historical,  Exegetical  and  Interpretative  Dis- 
cusaion  of  the  Use  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy  by  Jesus  and  of  His  Attitude 
toward  It.  By  Charles  S.  Macfarland^  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Minister  of  the 
Maple  wood  Congregational  Church  of  Maiden,  Massachusetts.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Frap^k  K.  Banoers,  Ph.D^^  D,D.,  Dean  of  Uie  Divinity 
School  of  Yale  University,  New  York  and  L-ondont  G,  P*  Putnam'a  Sons^ 
1905,     Svo;  pp,  xvi,  249. 

We  may  at  once  say  frankly  that  this  is  a  very  crude  and  undigested  book  from 
which  little  useful  is  to  be  learned — except*  indeed,  the  extent  to  which  the  tin- 
belicHng  attitude  toward  the  Scripture-record  which  characterizes  modern  research 
is  invading  the  ranks  of  our  mlnistr3^  This  attitude  ia  very  clearly  set  forth  by 
Prof,  Sanders  in  hla  Introduction  to  the  volume.  "In  place  of  an  acceptance 
based  upon  its  definite,  unchanged  transmission  of  the  formulated  declarations 
of  God»  there  t«nds  to  grow  up  a  reliance  ui>on  the  Bible  because  it  is  a  faithful 
transcript  of  the  most  pertinent  human  religious  experience,  reflecting  all  phases 
of  the  normal  growth  of  a  real  consciousness  of  relationship  with  God  and  formu- 
lating successive  approximations  to  eternal  triith.^'  The  Bible,  in  other  worda> 
ceases  to  be  a  manual  in  theology >  and  becomes  a  textbook  in  psychology.  It 
is  a  ''human  document,"  or,  as  Prtif.  Sanders  calls  it,  "a  manual  of  life."  From 
it  we  may  learn  not  what  God  is  and  how  He  would  have  us  think  of  Him  and 
serve  Him ;  but  what  man  is  in  his  religious  experiences,  and  the  piiascs  tlirough 
which  a  normal  growth  of  religious  consciousness  is  apt  to  pass.  To  thinkers  of 
this  cast,  the  Bible  naturally  loses  all  authority  properly  so  called.  As  it  records 
only  the  varieties  of  religious  experience,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  only  nonnative 
element  in  it  should  be  discovered  in  the  best  religious  experience  it  records. 
That  is  still  happily  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Accord ingivt  writers  of  thi^  t5"pe  continually  speak  of  Jesus  as  the  end- 
term  of  the  religious  development  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  as  therefore  also 
'*  the  standard  by  whicli  it  may  at  all  stageg  be  estimated. ''  Only — how  can  wo 
know  that  this  normative  reUgions  experience  is  accurately  represented  to  ns  in 
these  Scriptures?  Well,  shortly,  we  cannot.  Consequently,  Prof.  Sanders  tdla 
us,  there  has  grown  up  *'a  great  desire  to  know  Jesus  at  first  hand."  And  then 
Prof.  Sanders  proceeds  with  a  most  instructive  disjunctive,  which  perhaps  he 
scarcely  intended  to  frame  jiist  as  he  has  framed  it^  but  which  may  stand  to  113 
as  an  instance  of  the  heart  speaking  out  of  the  moutli.  "There  is  a  great  desire 
to  know  Him  at  first  hand,"  he  i^aj-^j  and  continues  explanatorily  (the  elucidating 
italics  are,  of  course,  ours),  ^'nof  merely  through  the  loving  vision  of  His  earfi^t 
interpreters,  h\U  as  He  looked  ancl  spake  and  worked  and  thought/*  The  evan- 
gelista  are  *'His  earliest  interpreters":  what  they  give  us,  therefore,  is  not  tlie 
real  Jesus,  '-as  He  looked  and  spake  and  worked  and  thought,"  but  a  vision  of 
Him  distorted  by  their  love.  Men  nowadays  do  not  wish  a  'Moving  %ision,'* 
They  wish  the  bald  trutli.  The  contrast  ia  ominous.  There  arc  some  of  us  who 
may  wonder  whether  what  men  nowadays  actually  wish  is  not  to  substitute  &n 
** unloving  vision*'  for  that  perfect  truth  which  can  be  seen  only  by  the  eye  of 
love. 

In  his  view  of  Jesus  and  his  view  of  tbe  Scriptural  record  by  which  a  Ioviii|£ 
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but  manifoldly  deflected  vision  of  Jesus  has  been  transniitted  to  us,  Mr.  Mac- 
farland  ia  a  faUhful  follower  of  his  teachers  at  Yale.  And  he  has  set  himself  in 
this  volume  to  get  behind  "the  lovingc  \'isioti/'  and  to  determine  the  bald  truth  at 
least  as  to  Jesus'  attitude  to  the  Old  Testament  and  especially  its  prophetic 
element.  The  keynote  of  hh  endeavor  is  revealed  by  such  phrases  aa/*  We  must 
not  interpret  Jftssus  by  the  Evangelists*';  **we  have  here  an  evident  attempt  to 
ground  the  later  exegesis  and  interpretation  in  the  example  of  Jeaua  Himself." 
Mr.  Maefarland  will^  we  hope,  excuse  us  if  j  for  our  part,  we  find  such  words  more 
applicable  to  his  own  book.  It  seems  to  us  simply  a  sustained  attempt  to  ground 
tl^e  new  \^ew  of  Scripture  in  the  example  of  Jesus;  to  reject  every  utterance 
reported  of  Him  which  is  manifeally  inconsistent  with  the  new  view;  and  to  ex- 
plain all  that  remains  vi  ei  arm  is  in  accordance  with  It.  And,  for  our  part,  we 
find  it  impossible  to  interpret  Jesus  by  thu  evangelist.  Tl^e  representation  of 
Jeaua'  view  of  the  Bible  and  attitude  toward  prophecy  given  by  the  earlier  evan- 
gelists is  at  least  self -consistent ,  harmonious  with  the  p>or  trait  of  Jeans  they  draw^ 
and  not  marred  by  unsupported  obiter  dicta  and  elaborate  pieces  of  special  plead- 
ing. It  is  at  least  credible.  And  this,  we  think,  cannot  be  aaid  of  Mr.  Macf arland'a 
representation. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Macfarland's  presentation  of  his  material 
lacks  something  in  point  of  form .  The  core  of  the  hook  consists  of  what  looks  like 
his  detailed  notes  on  the  several  passages  in  which  Jesus  quotes  from  the  pro- 
phetical books,  apparently  printed  directly  from  his  notebook.  To  these  are 
prefixed  a  few  introductory*  pagejf,  and  adjoined  certain  short  summarizing  chap- 
ters. Even  in  the&e,  however,  there  are  presented  no  thoughtful  and  well-oon- 
sidered  generalizations.  The  very  langxiagc  in  uncouth,  and  the  constructioQ 
of  the  sentences  un-English.  Wc  should  have  imagined  the  writer  a  foreigner 
unwonted  to  English  idiom,  did  not  the  Scotch  name  stare  out  of  the  title*page 
upon  US-  We  open  the  book  at  random  as  w^e  write  these  words,  and  our  eye 
catches  on  one  side  of  the  opened  page  this  sentence:  ^' As  to  the  Second  Gospel, 
it  seems  probable  that  it  did  not  originally  con»iflt  ai  we  have  it"j  and  on  the 
other  side  this  one:  "They  [the  evangelists]  do  not  always  interpret  or  present 
in  entire  agreement/*  Tlrese  are  typical  sentences:  their  like  or  their  superiors 
in  point  of  license  in  the  use  of  English  construction  may  be  found  at  every  open- 
ing. Mr.  Macfarland  is  evidently  a  thoroughly  emancipated  man.  He  deals  as 
freely  with  the  Englifsh  language  as  he  does  with  the  Gospel  narrative  or  the 
lead  ling  of  Jesus* 

Princekm,  B   B.  Warpield. 


The  Early  CffnisTiAN  CoxcEPTioy  of  Christ.  Its  Significance  and  Value  in 
the  History  of  Religion.  R^pandcd  from  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the 
International  Theological  Congrei?s  at  .^mst^rdam,  September,  1903.  By 
Otto  Pfleideher,  Professor  of  Tlieology  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
London;  WiUiams  &  Norgate;  New  York:  G,  P.  Putnam *fl  Sons,  1905, 
Crown  8vo;  pp.  170. 

The  value  of  this  little  book  lies  in  the  revelation  which  it  brings  us  of  what 
Pfleiderer  thinks  of  Clm^it,  not  of  what  the  early  Christians  thought  of  Him,  It 
presents  itself,  in  its  title,  to  be  sure,  as  an  exposition  of  the  early  Christian  con- 
ception of  Christ.  In  its  discussions  it  is  rather^  however^  i%n  attempt  to  show  how 
the  early  Clmstians  came  to  think  as  they  did  of  Christ  and  how  they  were  led  to 
set  forth  their  conception  of  Him  in  the  fonns  they  employed-  The  underlying 
purpose  is  to  assure  the  reader  that  he  ought  to  have  nothing  but  a  historical  inter- 
est in  the  "early  christian  conception  of  Christ/'  .peeing  that  it  is  only  one  of  the 
many  conceptions  of  Christ  whicli  have  been  held  during  the  progress  of  the  ages* 
with  just  as  little  claim  as  the  last  to  represent  truly  what  Christ  really  was.  No 
doubt  a  bold  and  laborious  attempt  has  been  made  in  these  latter  daj^s  '*  to  diatin- 
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guisli  between  the  Christ  of  Fmth  and  the  man  Jesus  of  Hbtory/'  But  the  effort 
has  been  in  vain.  Strive  m  we  maVj  we  can  get  back^  not  to  the  real  JesiL*?,  but 
only  to  the  Jesug  thai  was  believed  ia  by  our  first  infonnants^the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  upon  whose  palette  liad  already  been  mingled  colons  derived 
from  Jewish  prophcey,  Rabbi nir  teachings  Oriental  piosia  and  Ctiristian  philoso- 
phy, "AM  that  can  be  detcmiined  with  certainly  from  thoae  writing  is  only 
that  eoaeeption  of  Christ  which  was  the  object  of  the  faith  of  the  early  ChriftJan 
communities  and  tjjeir  feaciiera/'  The  real  Jesus  id  hopelessly  lost  to  us;  and 
the  separation  of  His  actual  fi^rure  from  the  imaginative  incrustations  which 
envelop  it  '*ia  a  problem  which  can  never  be  aohed  with  al>3oiute  certainly.** 
Thifl  is  Pfleiderer^a  contention. 

We  observe^  however,  that  ne%'ertheles3:  (1)  Pfieiderer  seems  to  be  absolutely 
certain  that  the  actual  Jesus  did  not  correspond  wilh  the  portrait  of  Him  which 
18  drawn  by  the  New  Testament  writers;  and  the  origin  of  this  portrait  and  the 
process  of  its  formation  out  of  the  *' religious  ideas  of  various  origins**  current  at 
the  time,  he  apparently  knows  a  good  deal  about.  (2)  He  appears  lo  have  formed 
a  quite  clear  and  definite  and  quite  strongly  entrenched  view  of  what  manner  of 
being  the  undiscemible  actual  Jesus  really  was,  (Z)  He  expresses  himself  as 
eonsideriug  it,  nevertheless,  a  matter  of  no  \'ery  great  importance  what  Wfi»  the 
manner  of  being  of  the  actual  Jesus.  Christianity,  being  grounded  on  something 
more  intimate  to  man  than  any  objective  figure,  is,  in  his  'I'iew,  independent  of 
our  conception  of  that  figure,  and  persists  through  the  most  varied  conceptions  of 
it.  '*lt  makes  no  difference,"  he  remarks,  '^whether  historical  tradition  concern- 
ing Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  contributed  more  or  leas  to  this  belief,  or  whether  this 
contribution  has  been  direct  or  indirect,  or  even^which  is,  of  course,  most  im* 
probable— if  it  hail  contributed  nothing  at  all ;  the  content  of  that  belief^  and  con- 
sequently the  esaential  character  of  Christianity,  abide  the  same," 
•  The  body  of  the  book  is  given  to  a  study  of  the  ^'eariy  Christian  conception  of 
'  Christ*';  or  rather  of  the  sources  of  "the  early  Christian  conception  of  Christ  " 
This  study  is  prosecuted  under  the  heads  of  "Christ  as  Son  of  God/'  "Christ  as 
Conqueror  of  Satan,"  *' Christ  as  a  Wonder- Worker,*'  "Christ  m  the  Conqueror 
of  Death  and  the  Life-Qiver,*'  ^'Christ  as  tlie  King  of  Iving^  and  Lord  of  Lords/* 
These,  it  seems,  are  the  chief  eleD:ient9  in  the  early  Clu'istian  conception  of  Christ, 
An  effort  is  made  to  suggest  natural  sources  from  which  each  of  these  elements 
may  have  been  derived  by  the  early  Christians;  and  natural  processes  of 
mental  action  by  whicli  each  of  them  may  have  been  applied  by  the  earlv  Chris- 
tians to  the  figure  of  Jesus.  It  is  a  study,  we  perceive,  in  early  Christian  mythol- 
ogy. As  such,  it  is  written  vrith  Pfieiderer's  wonted  skill,  but  pos^nesscs  no  out- 
standing features  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  performances  of  the  kind 
with  winch  the  world  w  now  flooded  under  the  influence  of  the  ** Comparative- 
Religion  Hchool.*'  Pfieiderer  wrote  this  treatise  before  the  vogue  of  the  new 
Pan-BabyUinian  Schoc*l,  and  his  sketch  of  the  religious  origin  of  Christianity 
suffers  in  consequence  from  the  difTusi\'ene'5S  which  reipied  before  that  school, 
with  its  "general  Oriental  tradttion,'*  gave  unity  and  definiteness  to  the  presumed 
natural  basis  of  Christianity,  He  gathers  illustrative  material,  therefore,  from 
tlie  most  varied  and  >\idely  separated  sources,  going  by  predilection  as  far  afield 
as  Buddhism  for  his  speciidly  emphasi?,ed  sources.  A  much  more  plausible  case 
might  be  made  out  for  his  thesis,  therefore,  tlian  he  makes  out;  though  a  more 
thorough  application  of  the  mythological  principle  than  he  makes  could  scarcely 
be  made.  In  his  Anew  the  ascription  of  a  supernatural  origin  to  Christ  is  but 
another  application  of  the  general  judgment  of  men  that  "a  man  endowed  with 
wisdom  and  power  beyond  the  measure  of  ordinary  men  must  also  have  derived 
the  principle  of  bodily  exist-ence  from  a  higher  au<l  diviner  seed"  (p.  M).  The 
invention  of  **the  God-man  of  dogma"  he  thhiks  but  the  resultant  of  two  teji- 
dencies  native  to  man^  producing  tins  product  ''like  the  diagonal  or  tlte paraUelo^ 
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gram  of  forces" — the  tendency  to  identify  ^'tW  limited  human  perstsnality *'  of 
a  historieaJ  ^vtour  with  *Hhe  eternal  spiritual  principle"  and  tlie  tendency  to 
'*drflw  a  clear  and  sharp  line  of  division  between  the  two"  (p.  140),  All  the 
arfckle&  of  belief  which  compose  the  substance  of  *' Catholic  Christianity,"  he 
thinks,  "were  to  be  foimd  in  the  religious  cult«  of  the  expiring  world  of  antiquity, 
here  and  there,  in  the  manifold  fonm  of  Jewii^h  Apocalypse^  of  Orient^il  mysti- 
eii^m  and  gnoeis,  of  Greek  speculation  and  Roman  Cresar-worship/*  What  was 
wanting  wae  only  *Uhe  aingle  subject  for  the  synthesis  of  these  preflicatea,  the 
nucleus  around  which  this  chaotic  seething  maas  of  religious  idead  could  crystal- 
lize  into  a  new  world  of  faith  and  hope  for  the  present  life  and  that  to  come." 
And  "that  point  of  unity  was  given  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  Galilean  Sa\ioiir" 
(p*  151).  Accordingly,  by  u  "creative  s\iithesia"  of  the  elements  provided  in 
them,  Christianity  developed  from  the  earUer  religions  "as  their  higher  unity 
and  puiTr  truth  "  (p.  I  (HI). 

Tim  is  what  Pfleiderer  thinks  of  the  originating  factors  of  Christianity.  What 
He  thinks  of  Christ  is,  no  doubt^  already  apparent.  When  Hia  figure  is  *' stripped 
of  all  mythical  accessories/*  Pfleiderer  appears  to  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
stand  before  us  **as  the  ideal  of  a  lofty  and  noble  religious  hero  worthy  of  the 
%'eneration  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  modem  world''  (p.  S).  But  just  as  much 
does  it  seem  to  him  beyond  question  that  its  appearance  will  be  in  a  **  simple 
human  grandeur/*  What  h  more  than  this  in  the  figure  that  Vias  been  transmitted 
to  us  ia  only  a  transformation  of  the  Jesus  of  history  by  the  objectivation  (''after 
the  manner  of  ancient  aainiiam")  of  an  impression  received  into  the  bosom 
of  primitive  Christianity  from  the  greatness  of  this  simple  man  (p.  160).  We  may 
still  talk  of  **the  incarnation  of  the  divine  Logos"  if  we  will;  but  the  only  incar- 
nation of  the  divine  Logos  which  a  modem  man  can  *K4ieve  in  is  *'love/'  and  this 
has  been  *' consummated  not  once  only,  but  ever  comes  to  paea  when  love  unitra 
the  hearts  of  men  and  consecrates  society  so  that  it  becomes  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (p.  105).  Jeaus  was,  indeed,  ''the  first  to  be  strongly  inspired  by  tlie  new 
apuit  of  divine  Bonship  and  love"j  and  this  being  so,  He  may  be  said  to  have 
**  given  the  mightiest  impulse  to  its  awakening  and  its  sovereignty  in  the  hearts  of 
men."  On  ttiis  ground  we  may  look  to  Him  as  our  Master^  Guide  and  (if  we 
choose  50  to  speak  of  it)  our  Sa\iour.  But  we  must  not  imagine  that  **the  real 
principle  of  Redemption"  finds  in  Him  a  unique  embodiment.  He  was  a  man  of 
His  times  and  of  His  own  people,  sliaring  the  limitations  tiiat  belonged  to  men 
of  His  times— or  of  any  times;  His  mental  horixon  was  Iwunded  by  His  inhed- 
iance  and  His  opportunities.  And  His  moral  development  was  conditioned  by 
the  circumstanctsi  that  surrounded  Him.  *'  Under  the  iuflu*^nce  of  the  apocalyptic 
tendencies  of  His  day.  His  spirit  took  on  an  ascetic  tendency  which  it  would  be 
unfortunate  to  imitate.  It  was  not  in  Him  alone  that  God  is  incarnate,  but  in 
the  hearts  of  all  good  men;  tlie  ineaniation  is,  in  a  word,  continuous  and  we  are 
to  behold  the  living  Christ-Spirilt  this  ever-indwelling  divine  principle  of  man- 
kind, everj'-where  where  the  souls  of  men  open  thcniijclves  to  the  knowledge  of 
every  truth,  wijere  hejirts  glow  with  enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  good,  ivhere  love 
fulfills  its  daily  sacrifice  for  tiic  good  of  the  community"  (p.  170),  ,  .  .  and  the 
like.  For,  after  all,  It  is  love  which  conquers  the  dcnum  of  selfishness,  and  which 
tiierefore  may  be  '* rightly  conceived  as  a  supernatural  power  revealing  itself  as 
a  divine  all-attractive  force  in  the  souls  of  men,  like  the  force  of  gravitation  in  the 
material  world"  (p.  104),  '*And  since  love  in  its  highest  manifestation  in  self- 
fiacrifice  for  the  common  good  is  sure  that  it  never  loses,  but  only  then  truly  finds 
itself  (Mark  vii.  35),  so  in  ver>'  deed  that  divinely  human  act  of  loving  self-sacri- 
fice in  service  of  the  brethren  is  tlie  way  to  eternal  life,  and  that  drama  of  Redemp- 
tion witii  its  Leilrrwiiv,  'Through  death  to  life;  die  and  you  shall  live/  brings  to 
typical  expression  an  eternal  truth  in  the  moral  government  of  the  world'*  (p. 
16J5).     Such  an  ideal  is  naturally  '*  above  the  limitations  of  time  and  coincides 
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with  no  one  of  its  blstoriral  manifestationa"  (p,  164);  and  conseqtientJVj  as  we 
have  seen,  **jt  makes  no  difference  whether  hiatorical  tradition  concern  in  g  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  has  contributed  more  or  less  " — or  even  nothing  at  all — to  the  con- 
ception of  Him  we  have  found:  the  content  of  our  Christianity  abides  tlie  some 
in  any  cage,  and  is  independent  of  any  view  we  may  takR  of  Christ* 

ThuB,  we  perceive,  Pfieiderer,  as  he  reduces  Christianity  to  mere  altruism^  haa 
no  need  of  any  Jesus  at  all  in  this  impersonal  Oiristtanity,  He  can  get  alonjt  with 
any  conception  of  Christ  men  choose  to  form  for  themselves.  It  is  indifferent 
to  him  what  we  think  of  Christ,  in  a  word,  simply  because  the  Christianity  he  offens 
us  ia  a  Chris tleaa  Christianity.  Whatever  conception  of  Clinst  at  any  time 
seems  to  play  in  best  with  the  altruistic  temper  and  helpa  men  most  in  eaeli  age  to 
attain  and  retain  that  temper,  ts  a  good  enough  conception  of  Christ  for  that  age. 
The  idea  of  Christ  in  any  case  is  merely  an  aid  to  the  altruistic  temper,  and  may  be 
readily  dispensed  with  when  altruism  is  attainable  without  it*  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  in  this  teaching:  it  is  the  common  goal  of  the  *' liberal"  tendencies 
of  our  time,  and  may  be  found  in  greater  or  less  purity  of  expression  in  much  of 
the  religious  teaching  about  us  wliich  still,  strangely  enough ,  electa  to  call  itself 
Qirislian.  There  is  not  e%^en  anything  of  distinction  in  the  manner  in  which 
Pfleiderer  expresses  or  defejids  this  teaching.  It  is  worth  observing  afresh  in  his 
book  only  that  we  may  note  afresh  the  vigor  and  the  variety  of  modes  of  pre- 
sentation ii\  which  there  is  being  now  offered  to  the  world  in  tlie  sacred  name  of 
Christ  a  religion  to  which  Christ  is  a  matter  of  indifference^  in  the  sacred  name  of 
religion  a  scheme  of  life  to  which  all  specifically  religious  motives  are  alien, 
Christless  Christianity  and  atheistic  religion— this  is  the  gulf  to  which  much  of 
what  arrogates  to  itself  the  name  of  the  deeper  religious  thinking  of  recent  times 
is  converging;  and  very  many  of  our  most  honored  Christian  teachers  who  hava 
not  yet  opened  tht*ir  eyes  to  tlie  direction  in  which  their  thinking  is  running  are 
cootributing  to  the  current  flowing  to  this  dreary  debouchments  Ttie  choice  liea, 
and  will  ultimateln-  be  seen  by  all  to  lie,  between  the  complete  Ciiristianity  wliich 
is  commended  to  us  by  the  Scriptural  revelation  in  its  entirety,  and  no  Christianity 
at  all.  No  middle  ground  is  possible  as  a  permanent  resting-place  for  the  inquire 
ing  spirit.  T!ie  sooner  this  is  universally  perceived,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
parties:  and  tVie  value  of  a  book  like  this  of  Pfleiderer's  is  that  it  will  help  to  this 
perception,  Pfleiderer  adopts  the  alternative  of  no  Christianity  at  all;  but  just 
altmiam  in  its  stead.  The  question  which  each  of  his  readers  will  be  forced  to 
face  is  whetlier  he  is  prepared  to  go  witli  Pfleiderer  to  this  extreme.  If  not,  he 
will  iind  the  only  logical  alternative  is  the  other  extreme— the  complete  Chris- 
tianity which  is  taught  by  the  New  Testament  records. 

Princeton.  B.  B,  WARFtEtn, 

The  Eschatology  of  Jesus ;  on,  The  ICiNonoM  Comk  and  Comtno.  A  Brief 
Study  of  Our  Lord's  Apocalpytlc  Language  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels*  De* 
livered  wnder  the  Constitution  of  the  A.  B.  Bruce  Lecturesiiip  in  the  United 
Free  Chmch  College,  Glasgow,  by  Rev.  Lew^is  A.  MumHEAn,  B.D,,  Minister 
of  St.  Luke's  Church.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  1904.  8vo; 
pp,  xxvii,  224. 

Tlie  four  lectures  contained  in  this  book  largely  deal  with  the  issue  raised  in 
recent  timers  by  the  hyper-eschatological  interpretation  of  our  Lord*s  kingdom* 
preaching,  of  His  Messianic  consciousness,  in  fact  of  His  wliole  miud  ajjd  message 
Tliis  interpretation  tends  to  sin  ft  the  centre  of  gravity  in  our  Lord's  gosptd  from 
the  ethical  to  the  cachatological,  in  tb^  sense  that  the  latter  might  almost  seem 
to  have  popsessed  for  Jesus*  mind  a  suprenie  interest  for  its  own  sake  apart  from 
its  religious  and  ethical  implicatiotis.  So  far  as  the  writer  disputes  the  coTrect- 
ness  of  this  position,  we  find  ourselves  in  hearty  agreement  with  the  central  thesia 
of  hia  book^  and  believe  it  will  render  most  timely  service.     He  verj-^  skillfully^ 
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points  out  the  main  fallacy  of  tfiis  modem  view.     It  lies  in  the  tacit  assumption 
that  ethical  and  esc  ha  to  logical  Tonn  a  logical  antithesis.     But  in  reality  tliere  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  in  what  Jesus  taught  concerning  the  eachatologictil  coming 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  act6  or  events  associated  with  it,  He  was  inspired  by  any 
other  than  the  purest  and  deepest  religions  and  ethical  motives*     The  kingdom 
<jf  the  end  is  still  the  kingdom  in  which  communion  with  God  and  righteousness 
are  central  and  supreme.     Undoubtedly  the  eschatological  crisis  contains  much 
that  cannot  be  resolved  into  purely  religious  and  ethical  procesaea,  it  contains 
ph>'Hical  and  cosmical  elements,  and  in  so  far  it  (nay  be  said  to  go  beyond  the  sphere 
<if  the  present  kingdom  which  our  Lord  declares  to  have  been  realized  in  the 
spiritual  sphere  even   at  the  time  of  his  earthly  ministry.     But    what    there 
is   more  in    the    conception  of    the  eschatological    kingdom,  materially   con- 
sidered,   does   not   for   this   reason    become   estransthical   or    extra-religious, 
€ormally  considered.     It  is  further  plain,  and  thii?  we  wish   tlie  author  might 
Aave  emphasized  more  than  he  does,  that  by  reason  of  its  ethical  and  reli» 
^oua  significance  the  eschatological  aspect  of  the  kingdom  possesses  for  Jesus 
supreme,  absolute  interest  and  is  not  a  mere  fringe,  as  it  were,  of  His  conscious- 
^leffi,  nor  a  mere  accidental  form  for  expressing  the  truth  that  the  religious  and  otJii- 
^sal  forces  must  revolutionize  the  world.     Jesus  beheved  that  nothing  short  of  a 
^30smical  regeneration  could  bring  about  the  normal  religious  and  ethical  state  in 
"^hich  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  consists.     If  the  Weiss-Bousset-Wemle  hyper- 
^^saehatological  view  endangers  the  supremacy  of  the  ethical  factor  in  Jesus*  teach- 
i  ng,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  opposite  extrentie,  that  of  undue  depreciation 
-^^f  the  eachatologieal  element,  may  easily  lead  to  a  similar  result.     We  do  not 
^:)€liere  that  Je^us  could  have  dropped  his  eschatological  expectations  without 
thereby  essentially  modifying  the  centre  of  his  ethical  and  religious  consciousness. 
'T^c  absolutism  of  the  latter  st^inds  or  falls  wi  th  His  eschatology .     Tliis  the  author 
^fcaas  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account*     Anotlier  criticism  we  feel  bound  to  offer 
^C^oneerns  the  author's  inclination  to  resolve  the  (^chatological  utterances  of  our 
^-Kljord  as  much  as  possible  into  mere  figurative  language.     It  is  true  his  position 
"■^here  he  formally  ptJt^  the  question,  what  Jeaua  meant  by  his  apocalyptie  Ian- 
^^^gn&ge  leaves  the  point  at  i^sue  undecided:     ^'It  is  obvious  that  some  of  the 
^^^fcecaindary  ideas  of  apocalyptic  are  represented  in  the  language  of  our  Ix>rd,  and 
'^^  ^  is  tempting  to  ask  how  far  the^e  secondary  ideas,  viewed  apart  from  the  situa- 
^^^ons  that  called  for  their  use  and  gave  them  their  power  of  appeal  to  receptive 
^^:»earers,  represented  to  our  I/ord  an  independent  ay  a  tern  of  reality.     Did  He  really 
^^^elieve  in  a  personal  Power  of  evU  that  had  away  in  this  world,  and  wrought  Ul 
m  :■!  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  apart  from  their  own  will?     Did  He  conceive  heaven 
^^^  a  place  above  the  earth  ...  ,7     Had  He  distinct  ideas  of  an  intermediate 
^^tate  of  bliss  and  woe  for  disembodied  spirits,  and  did  He  conceive  the  final  state 
^*e  Accompanied  by  a  bodily  resurrection  of  all  dead  and  a  summons  of  all,  yet 
^*Jive  in  the  flesh,  to  judgment  executed  by  the  Messianic  Son  of  man  coming 
"■^^th  the  clouds?     Did  He  know  of  a  fiery  abyss,  to  which,  in  the  end^  Satan  and 
^~iia  angels,  and  all  whose  names  were  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Life,  should 
^>e  consigned?"     The  answer  given  to  these  quesUona  is  the  agnostic  one:  **We 
ViAve  no  nieans  of  knowing  w*hat  Jesus  thought  about  this  or  that  element  of  what 
^tie  always  presented,  and  probably  in  His  own  mind  always  conceiv^ed,as  awhole^ — 
t.he  kingdom  of  God^'  (pp.  63»  64),     It  seems  to  us  that,  on  this  point,  the  author 
^as  yielded  too  much  to  the  influence  of  Haupt,  to  whom  all  the  eschatological 
statements  of  Jesus  become  mere  imagery.     In  point  of  fact,  he  occasionally  re- 
'Veala  an  inclination  bo  pass  over  from  the  agnostic  position  above  tie  fined  to  this 
Utter  view,  e,g,,  on  page  139,  where,  speaking  of  our  Lord's  prophecy  of  the  fall 
^l  the  Jewish  nation  and  of  the  end  of  the  world,  he  remarks:  "*Only  here  {i\<f., 
with  reference  to  the  cosmical  catastrophe),  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  the  right  to 
say  that  to  His  own  consciousness  tlie  words  had  no  relation  to  literal  fact,  or. 
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at  any  rate,  no  such  relAtioti  to  it  as  tlie  imagery  in  which  He  depictetl  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jenisalem/'  To  n#  it  seems  t*xtremely  haiardoiia  to  posit  even  tlie  pijssl* 
bility  that  Jesus  may  have  consciovisly  used  as  mere  figurative  language  what 
by  alJ  others  wa-s  understood  literany  and  realiBtjcaJly.  Of  eourae,  no  one  denies 
that  tiiere  are  figurative  dements  in  His  eachatologleal  sayings  as  well  as  in  other 
part-?  of  Hb  teaching.  But  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  l>c  recopiized 
here  tiy  the  same  criteria  tliat  are  usually  applied  to  distinguif^h  figurative  from 
literal  langtiuge*  To  put  on  a  line,  ba  possibly  equally  figurative,  the  words  about 
eDtering  through  the  straight  gale  and  the  prtHlietion  of  His  own  ctmuivg  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  as  is  done  on  p.  52,  seems  to  us  altogether  unwarranted. 

We  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  motive  which  pnibably  underlies  this 
©nrinitiug  on  the  author '$  part  from  a  pci«?itlve  I'omnuttal  to  the  literalness  of 
our  Lord's  esehatologieal  speech.  This  motive  appears  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  the 
desire  to  vindicate  the  infallibility  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  which  a  too  strenuous 
insistence  upon  the  realistic  interpretation  might  seem  to  put  in  danger  with  the 
modern  mind.  The  author  reveals  a  commendable  and  mtjst  refreshing  reverence 
here,  and  even  outside  of  t!ie  est'hatological  sphere,  in  regard  to  such  matters  as 
history  and  criticism,  openly  confesses!  that  he  is  not  ready  to  affirm  in  tlie  easy- 
going manner  of  the  day  that  Jesus  must  have  thought,  on  such  questions  lying 
witliin  the  scientific  iphere,  as  hts  contemporariea  did,  and  where  they  were 
wrong  have  erred  with  them*  But,  wlule  respecting  the  motive,  we  are  afraid 
that  the  hesitation  to  accept  our  Lord's  esehatological  teaciiing  at  its  full  literal 
value  is  not  as  innocent  a  matter  as  it  might  superficially  appear.  After  all,  is 
not  the  shrinking  on  this  point  a  symptom  of  the  general  modem  recoil  from  the 
supernatural  m  such?  Tlie  eschatological  element  in  our  Lord's  teaching  is  but 
another  name  for  the  supernatural,  and  to  spiritualize  the  former  may  easily 
become  equivalent  to  the  elimination  of  the  latter.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  author  contemplates  this  in  any  sense,  but  t!;at  the  position  he  occupies 
may  be  abused  for  such  a  purpose  admits,  in  our  opinion »  of  no  doubt.  Beside* 
this,  while  upholding  tlie  infallibility  of  tite  Lord,  the  writer  is  able  to  do  so  at 
the  expense  only  of  that  of  the  Evangt4ists.  It  is  true,  here  also,  he  proceeds  with 
eonsiderable  moderation.  "Tlu^re  are  probably  no  an^'ient  reports  in  tlie  world 
«o  manifestly  objective  and  veraeious  as  the  Synoptic  Gospeh?."  ** Perhaps  tliey 
(the  EvangeJists)  never  really  misreporled  a  sentence  taken  by  itself/'  But  **  it  is, 
to  me,  as  certain  as  any  fact  in  history,  that  the  Evanp'list^a  s*)inetim(*s  and  inevit- 
ably misunderstood  Jesus,"  And  *^I  would  stake  the  entire  Tvorth  of  this  inve^^ti- 
gation  upon  the  assertion  that  they  did  not  understand  fully,  and  therefore 
partially  misunderstood  the  mind  of  Jesus,  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
They  misunderstood  in  parti cidar  His  way  of  thinking  and  speaking  about  ita 
consummation''  (pp,  35,  36),  Here  again  the  influence  of  Haupt*s  treatise  is  very 
perceptible.  How  the  principle  works  out  may  he  best  observed  in  the  author's 
discussion  of  the  great  eschatological  di^^course,  which  seems  to  join  together  the 
fall  of  the  Jewish  state  and  the  end  of  the  world.  Instead  of  explaining  this 
from  Jesus'  participation  in  the  well  known  peculiar  prophetic  perspective,  which 
overleaps  intervals  and  marks  only  the  outstanding  crises,  he  attributes  it  to  the 
miJ^understandingof  the  Evangi?hsts,  who  fc*lt  at  the  time  of  writing  that  the  world 
was  coming  to  an  end.  Still,  even  ht-re  we  are  told  that  there  was  a  certain  basis 
for  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  events  in  the  mind  of  .Jesus  HimselL  During  tlie 
last  da>^  of  His  life  His  conflict  with  the  Jewish  authorities  developed  to  a  point 
of  intensity  which  made  Him  feci  that  on  the  issue  dependeri  the  course  of  the 
histor\^  of  the  workL  And  this  He  naturally  and  inevitably  expressed  in  eschato- 
logical  language.  Only,  m  stated  alio^'c,  the  ci^chatological  language  remained 
to  Htm  conscious  imager>%  whcTeas  to  the  later  writers  it  assumcfl  the  character 
of  hteral  prediction. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  the  book  lies  in  the  tliird  and  fourth  chapters.     Tlie 
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former  deals  T^ith  the  eonsummation  of  the  kingdom  and  contains  iiiiieh  that  is 
valuable  in  correction  or  refutation  of  the  extreme  eschatologieism  of  Johannes 
Weiss  and  others.  The  fourth  ehapt^  gives  im  admirably  lucid  and  succlnrt 
survey  of  the  Son-of-nnan  problem,  in  its  most  recent  linguistic  phaat*.  and  argues 
with  gr<?at  cogency  in  favor  of  the  historic  character  of  thb  self-dcsigiiatioa  ill 
the  mouth  of  Je^tjs.  As  to  the  sense,  the  autlmr  assume?  that  Jeaus  on  purpose 
chose  it,  because,  while  to  Himself  it  had  Messianic  a^sod a tions  from  the  begin ningi 
it  needed  not  suggest  snch  to  His  hearers.  The  pecuUarity  of  the  usage,  that  our 
Lord  always  speaks  of  the  8on  of  man  in  the  third  person,  is  esqpMned,  in  partial 
dependence  on  Johannes  Weiss,  from  the  fact  that  the  Mesaiahship  was  to  Jeaua 
objective^  the  gift  of  revelation,  something  that  He  hardly  dared  to  identify  with 
Hb  own  Bubjective  personahty*  In  Weiss  this  hypothesis  has  the  form  that  Jesua 
©onceived  of  the  Messialmhip  as  Bometlnng  future^  in  other  words^  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  Himself  and  the  Son  of  man  was  a  distinction  in  the  catFgor>^  of 
time. 
Princeton,  Geerhaedus  Voa, 

The  Philippian  Gospel  or  Pauline  Ideals.  A  Series  of  Praclioal  Meditations 
based  upon  Paul's  Letter  to  the  Church  of  Philippic  By  W,  G.  Jordan, 
BA.f  D.D.,  Author  of  Prophetic  Ideas  and  Ideals f  Professor  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Exeg^ia  in  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada,  New  York;  Chi- 
cago, Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Re velb Company;  London  and  Edinburgh. 

The  Fleming  Company  is  indefatigable  in  its  efforts  to  spread  Christian  litera- 
ture, and  tlie  press  work  of  nearly  all  its  publications  is  e,x  eel  lent*  This  book  ts 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  men  associated  with  one  another  in  this  important 
business  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Churches. 

Tlie  title  of  this  book:  reminds  one  of  olden  times.  It  b  so  fidl^  and  ia  in  it«elf 
a  study*  The  author  intends  to  describe  the  ''PhiUppian  Gtispel/'  in  which  he 
finds  *'  Pauline  Ideals/'  I  confess  that  1  do  not  like  this  part  of  the  title.  It 
may  be  very  modern  and  pleasing  to  the  general  public,  but  is  there  a  Philippian 
Gospel  which  consii*ts  of  PauUne  IdtaUl  There  is  only  one  Gospel,  the  Gospel 
of  Jesua  Christ,  which  does  not  consist  of  ideas  and  ideals  of  man,  but  of  revela- 
tions of  God*s  power,  wisdom  and  love  in  the  Baviour.  And  what  is  Paul?  A 
8er\^ant  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour^s  messenger  and  Interpreter,  infallibly  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  does  not  deal  in  ideals »  but  in  realities.  His  several 
epbtles  are  special  messages  and  interpretations  of  the  same  Gospel,  and  even  in 
his  descriptions  of  its  transcendent  glories  he  is  conscious  of  speaking  not  of 
human  ideals  but  of  divine  realities* 

Tlje  subtitle  of  the  book  is  better  to  the  point.  The  author  gives  us  "a  series 
of  practical  meditations."  The  title  of  his  book  may  sound  a  little  pompous, 
but  the  author  himself  is  very  modest.  In  hSa  Preface  he  says;  *'The  series  of 
simple  expository  sketches  contained  in  this  small  volume  are  sent  forth  in  the 
hope  that  thoughtful  readers  will  find  in  them  aomethtng  of  real  suggestion  and 
helpful  stimulus."  He  writes  for  thoughtful  readers  in  general  and  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  scholars^  **Tliey  cannot  take  the  place  of  critical  commentaries 
or  elaborate  theological  essay b,  but  as  a  modest  attempt  to  represent  in  modern 
words  some  of  Paul's  great  thoughts  they  may  perhaps  have  a  province  of  their 
own,'*  Certainly  they  have.  My  soul  longs  for  ''practical  meditations"  which 
lead  me  into  the  presence  of  the  King.  And  if  I  read  the  signs  of  the 
times,  correctly  there  are  multitudes  of  hungry  and  thirsty  souls  who  long  for 
spiritual  nourishment.  W'hether  the  words  used  are  archaic  or  modem  is  of 
minor  imxrartance,  if  only  the  old  but  never  antiquated  Gospel  is  set  before  ua 
as  the  heavenly  manna.  But  if  God  reveals  Himself  in  His  Word^  let  us  then 
no  longer  speak  of  Pauline  ideas  or  prophetical  ideals,  but  of  God's  revelation 
coming  down  to  us  from  on  high. 
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I  wish  the  author  would  have  consistently  carried  out  his  plan  to  gi%*e  simple 
cxpofiitorj'  sketches,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  be  6«^c*his  nieditationsupon  Pa^rs  letter 
lo  the  Church  of  Phihppi,  His  modern  position  is  often  noticed ;  hia  subjectivity 
predominates  too  much. 

He  belongs  to  the  Ethical  achooL  His  exposition  of  Christ's  humiliation  and 
tsxaltatton  is  rather  disappointing.  He  emphasi?:eB  l\w  elhical  application  of  the 
great  mystery  of  tiie  person  of  Christ.  Of  course  F*aul  Bpeaka  of  this  grand 
subject  with  a  practical  end  in  view,  but  tills  end  will  be  the  better  attained  the 
deeper  our  dogmatical  inaight  in  thii?  mystery  is.  In  the  interest  of  Christian 
Ethics  I  plead  for  a  rehabilitation  of  Dogniniics  to  its  proper  sphere. 

The  Ethical  sections  of  the  bool<  are  excellently^  treat-ed,  but  the  same  cannot 
be  gald  of  those  portions  where  Dogmatics  prevails*  It  is  painfully  evident  that 
the  writer  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  coiU  of  the  modern  trend  of  religious 
thought.  Where  the  author,  e.g.,  speaks  of  the  risen  Lord  and  the  risen  Life, 
the  risen  Lord  is  put  in  the  baclt ground,  whilst  the  accent  is  put  upon  the  riEcn 
Life.  '^The  Resurrection  of  Jq^ua  is  a  matter  of  imnien^^e  importance  for  the 
faith  of  the  first  disciples^  and  it  becomes  at  once  a  central  tiieme  of  their  preach' 
ing.  To  Paul  it  was  a  fact  of  history,  and  a  force  of  the  spiritual  life;  it  is  in  the 
latter  sense  that  It  is  aet  forth  here,  .  ,  ,  ,  Even  when  he  deab  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  in  his  most  argumentative  manner,  his  great  aim  is  not  so 
much  to  prove  that  Jesus  rose  as  tliat  His  disciples  will  rise  from  the  dead.''  And 
later  on,  *'The  life  and  death  of  Jesus  is  not  fmishcd  in  the  sense  that  it  Is  a  mere 
external  substitution.  We  may  make  fine  distinctions  in  our  schemes  ol  thoughts 
but  Christiam  experience  means  living  over  again  the  life  of  Christ/'  I  might  add 
many  quotationa.  but  mpienti  ^af.  The  writer  exalts  Christian  experience  above 
the  great  facts  of  salvation ,  which  we  endeavor  to  interpret  in  our  theological 
system.  And  is  it  not  true  that  our  Christian  experiences  are  castles  in  the  air^  if 
they  are  not  based  upon  the  roclc  of  God^s  redeeming  work? 

How  thoroughly  '* Ethical*'  our  author  is  becomes  evident  from  what  he  calls 
"a  noble  creed."  This  noble  creed  he  finds  in  PI\il,  ix.  S,  9:  "  Finally,  brethren, 
whatsoever  things  are  true,  wliatsoever  things  arc  honorable,  whatsoever  thlugia 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  loveh%  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ^  if 
there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  aEiy  praise,  think  on  these  things.  The  thin^ 
which  ye  have  learned  and  received  and  heard  and  saw  in  me,  these  things  do: 
and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with  you/'  These  words  are  grand  and  we  do  well 
to  heed  them,  but  to  call  tiiem  a  nohle  creed  la  entirely  out  of  place.  It  is  a 
specimen  of  what  the  Germans  call  die  Uffiwerlung  <Ier  Btgriffe. 

I  am  sorry  that  1  have  to  emphasize  my  dissent  from  tlie  author  in  his  Ethical 
position.  Ethics  severed  from  Dogmatics  is  a  menace  to  the  true  progress  of 
Cliristianity  and  Theology.  To  place  Christian  experience  upon  the  pinnacle 
of  tlio  temple  leads  to  skepticism.  If  Critical  theologians  were  to  succeed  in 
robbing  us  of  our  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  Ethical  theologians 
were  successful  in  making  the  Bible  a  record  of  past  experiences ^  what  would 
remain? 

1  say  again ^  I  am  sorry  that  1  have  to  emphasize  my  dissent  from  the  author  in 
his  Ethical  position,  for  I  am  willing  to  state  tiiat  he  has  written  a  book  full  of 
important  matter  well  expressed.  Its  Ethical  expositions,  where  he  is  not  influ- 
enced by  his  raodem  position,  are  very  good,  and  the  choice  of  his  headline  is 
very  happy  Indeed. 

IIollAnd,  Mich,  N*  M.  Stbffens* 
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in.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

TfflB  ElLioious  CoKTROVERflins  OP  SCOTLAND.  By  thc  Rev.  Henry  F.  Hendek* 
mn,  M.A.,  Author  of  Erskine  of  Lintulhen.  Edmbiirgh:  T.  &  T,  Clark,  1905. 
Xew  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scdbner's  Sona,  8vo;  pp.  ii,  274.  Price, 
$1 J5  net. 

ilr,  Hemieraon's  entertaining  volume  on  The  E^i^ums  CorUrot^er^es  of  Scotland 
aeems  to  be  issued  as  one  number  of  a  Jieries  whkh  is  to  treat  in  general  of  '*  Reli- 
gion in  Literature  and  Life.'^  The  expectation  raised  by  this  fact  that  its  subject 
will  be  dealt  with  from  the  literary  rather  than  the  theological  point  of  sight  and 
with  some  of  the  adornmeate  that  belong  to  a  literary  treatment  la  not  disap- 
pointed. The  l>ook  lb  good  reading.  There  is  a  deftness  of  touch  in  its  style 
which  is  altogether  channing;  and  a  lightness  of  tone  in  ite  entire  manner  which 
prevents  it  from  ever  becoming  dull,  but  which  approaches  sometimes,  though 
perhaps  it  never  overpasses,  the  limit-s  of  good  taste  in  deahng  with  matters  so 
serious.  There  is  not  absent  even  that  sympathy  with  the  heretie  by  which  all 
literary  treat nieiU  of  religioua  cootroversy  is  apt  to  be  colored,  and  which  per- 
haps at  bottom  is  only  a  genial  recognition  of  the  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the 
whole  world  kin.  To  Mr.  Henderson,  too,  the  catalogue  of  Scotland's  heretics 
appears  to  seem  something  very  like  the  bede-roU  of  Scotland's  religious  heroes, 
who  have  turned  single-handedly  against  an  oppressive  system  and  by  their  noble 
stniggles  won  for  Scotland  the  larger  outlook  and  the  wider  eympathtea  which 
she  now  enjoys, 

Ii  ia  a  singular  illusion  by  which,  in  the  popular  ima|^ nation,  high  independence 
of  thought  and  illustrious  mental  achievement  are  credited  to  those  who  are  unable 
to  stem  the  drift  of  popular  feeling,  or  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  great  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Clmstian  religion,  which  have  also  been  the  formative  principles  at 
once  of  the  religious  and  oven  the  national  life  of  a  country  like  Scotland.  For 
this  is,  after  all,  the  real  state  of  the  case^  as  ordinarily,  so  also  in  the  particular 
Instances  brought  before  us  in  tlie  present  volume.  These  heroic  heretics,  who 
in  Mr.  Hendei^on's  opinion  have  by  their  efforts  and  sufferings  conquered  for 
Scotland  rehef  from  the  incubus  of  the  high  and  dry  Galvini^jm  that  used  to  sit 
between  her  shoulders,  prove,  after  all,  to  be  but  the  exponenta  of  thc  popular 
thought  of  the  day,  impinging  against  the  barriers  erected  against  the  dlsintegra* 
tion  of  the  religious  principles  that  have  created  Scotland.  To  tliis  Mr.  Hender- 
son himself  bears  witneis  as  he  ejcplains,  from  time  to  time,  that  the  new  move- 
ments agaitist  which  the  Church  was  called  upon  to  protest  were  but  tlie  embodi- 
ments of  the  currents  of  sentimeiat  at  the  moment  flowing  up  and  down  the 
world.  Thus,  for  example,  in  describing  the  origin  of  Morisonianism  he  writes 
as  follows;  **0f  the  movement  now  to  engage  oiu^  attention,  nothing  is  truer  tiiao 
that  it  was  the  genuine  offspring  of  its  age.  During  the  thirties  of  last  century  the 
Legislatures  of  our  country  were  made  to  recogniie  the  rights  of  man  as  tliey  had 
never  done  before.  ....  Brotherhood,  e<|uaUty  and  fair  play  were  clamoring 
loudly  at  every  closed  door,  and  refusing  to  be  turned  away.  A  corresponding 
clamor,  quite  independent  of  politics,  was  being  made  in  the  name  of  Christian 
theology.  ....  Freedom  for  all,  food  for  all,  education  for  all,  and  salvation 
for  all,  were  now  coming  to  be  the  national  w^atchword."  Similarly  elsewiiere. 
VVhat  heroism  is  required  to  turn,  with  the  whole  world  at  your  back,  to  scout  the 
fundamental  principles  of  tlie  rchgion  of  revelation,  upheld  in  the  face  of  these 
mighty  odds  by  a  faitliful  few?  Mr.  Henderson,  alike  with  others  who  write  in 
this  vem,  hits  neglected  to  tell  ua ;  m  they  have  tjeglected  to  point  out  to  us  the 
warrant  for  finding  the  seat  of  authority  in  religion  in  the  current  thought  of  the 
world.  What  if  the  wliole  world  is  clamoring  for  * ' salvation  for  all  "—* *  fair  play, " 
as  they  call  it,  in  Uie  matter  of  salvation,  for  men  indiscriminately?    Is  the  de. 
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maud  of  the  crowd  for  "equal"  distribution  of  the  goods  of  the  other  life  as  of 
this,  after  all,  a  sufficient  warrant  for  a  revision  of  religious  teaching?  Are  we  to 
base  our  doctrine  on  a  "Thus  saith  the  mob,"  or  on  a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord"? 

EInough  has  already  been  said  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Henderson  has  written  his 
survey  of  the  religious  controversies  of  Scotland  from  a  point  of  view  which  is 
not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  religious  system  which  has  constituted  for  so  many 
years  the  backbone  of  Scottish  character.  He  makes  no  secret  of  this,  but  at 
niunerous  points  takes  pains  to  express  his  distaste  for  what  he  thinks  the 
morbidity  of  the  Calvinism  inherited  from  the  seventeenth  century.  In  this 
he  goes  indeed  even  beyond  the  "heroes"  he  has  commended  to  our  admi- 
ration as  the  instruments  by  which  relief  has  been  brought.  McLeod  Campbell 
could  see  that  the  reaction  against  Calvinism  was  already  "tending  to  an  opposite 
error"  (p.  159);  while  Mr.  Henderson  is  scarcely  awake  to  this  error  when  it  is 
already  attained.  David  Hume  could  write  (p.  52):  "The  doctrine  of  absolute 
decrees  has  ever  been  intimately  connected  with  the  enthusiastic  spirit;  as  it 
affords  the  highest  subject  of  joy,  triumph  and  security  to  the  supposed  elect, 
and  exalts  them  by  infinite  degrees  above  the  rest  of  mankind."  But  Mr.  Hen- 
derson prefers  to  say:  "Seventeenth  century  Calvinism  had  laid  an  arrest  on 
Christian  joy.  It  had  been  fatalistic,  and  had  robbed  life  of  love,  liberty,  and 
gladness."  One  regrets  that  Mr.  Henderson's  historical  researches  have  not 
carried  him  far  enough  back  to  lead  him  to  look  into,  say,  Rutherford's  Letters. 
The  actual  point  of  sight  of  Mr.  Henderson  is  more  positively  revealed,  however, 
not  merely  by  his  enthusiastic  approval  of  "the  three  imiversals"  of  Morison- 
ianism, — of  God's  love,  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  of  the  Spirit's  application  of  grace, — 
the  mild  judgment  which  he  passes  on  the  crass  rationalism  of  Scotch  Sermons,  the 
strenuous  defense  which  he  puts  in  of  all  the  destructive  "results"  of  the  modem 
"critical"  assault  on  the  Bible;  but  also  and  even  more  sharply  in  hints  scattered 
here  and  there  through  the  volume  of  a  quite  remarkable  manner  of  looking  at 
religious  problems.  Take,  for  an  example,  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Dr.  Bruce's 
college  days,  told  on  p.  251.  A  body  of  students  were  discussing  "the  fate  of  the 
heathen,  and  whether  noble  heathen  like  Socrates  could  be  denied  salvation. 
" '  Omnipotence  can  do  anything/  said  one.  '  Omnipotence  can  surely  do  nothing 
unjust,'  interposed  another.  'Omnipotence  could  not,'  said  a  third,  'condemn 
a  man  of  lofty  character.'  'He  might  do  so,'  said  the  first  speaker,  'if  He  did 
not  approve  of  his  goodness.'  Bruce,  coming  forward  with  clenched  fist,  closed 
the  debate  by  an  oracular  deliverance  most  characteristic  of  the  man.  'I  say, 
Daniel,  God  coiUdnU  damn  Socrates!'"  It  is  an  idle  story  of  Dr.  Bruce's  callow 
youth.  It  may  very  well  not  be  thoroughly  authentic.  If  authentic  it 
means  no  more  than  that  when  Dr.  Bruce  was  at  college  he  still  had  a  good  dea^ 
to  learn — which,  probably,  was  the  reason  he  attended  the  college  classes  in  those 
days.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  Mr.  Henderson's  repeating  it  with  an  air  of 
admiring  approval  of  the  sentiment  expressed — that  sentiment  being  the  baldest 
Pelagianism,  with  the  implication  that  man,  by  his  own  goodness,  earns  accept- 
ance at  God's  hands  and  wrings  the  gift  of  bliss  from  Him  as  of  debt  not  of  grace? 

Well,  it  would  of  course  be  far  too  much  to  say  that  such  a  passage  shows  that 
Mr.  Henderson  stands  upon  a  definitely  reasoned-out  Pelagian  platform.  There 
surprise  the  reader,  whose  attention  has  been  attracted  to  such  passages,  scattered 
through  the  volume,  side  by  side  with  these,  other  passages  of  widely  different 
import,  in  which  Mr.  Henderson  shows  a  clear  insight  into  points  of  doctrinal 
importance  and  a  considerable  skill  in  doctrinal  statement.  We  may  instance 
his  remarks  on  the  gravity  of  the  issues  at  stake  in  Prof.  Simson's  second  trial, 
and  some  remarks  in  the  discussion  of  Edward  Irving's  and  even  of  McLeod 
Campbell's  teachings.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  say  that  such  passages 
as  we  have  referred  are  a  reflection  of  the  general  tone  of  thought,  characteristic 
of  the  modem  literary,  or  popular,  if  you  choose,  attitude  toward  the  Christian  sys- 
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tem^  playing  upon  Mr.  Henderson  *b  mind  as  he  surveys  the  rc*Ugibus  controver- 
sies of  Seotlandl.  Tliis  tone  of  thought  m  distmctly  anti-supematuralislic.  anti- 
Biblical  and  anti-evaiieelical:  and  as  it  reflects  itself  upon  the  polished  sijrface 
of  Mr.  Henderson*a  mind  it  betrays  him  o<ft«aaionally  into  cxpressjonB  which  seena 
now  to  challenge  the  power  of  God  to  work  miracles  ('*  If  the  Holy  Ghost  c^n  still 
give  me  the  gift  of  tonnes/'  p.  127),  now  to  underestimate  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Bible  record,  now  to  suggest  that  man  is,  after  all,  his  o%*n  saviour. 
These  croBs-lights  beBeeking  the  surface  of  his  rnind  mar  greatly — we  cannot 
deny  it — Mr.  Henderson's  discussion  of  the  religious  controversies  of  Scotland, 
That  they  do  not  destroy  its  value  altogether  ie  due  partly,  doubtless,  to  the 
general  objecti\nty  of  the  diseusJiion,  in  conjunction  with  the  literary  skill  and 
clearness  with  which  it  is  carried  through-  and  most,  doubtless,  to  the  simple 
fact  that  they  are  cross-lighls  befleeking  the  surface  of  his  mind.  It  was 
necessary  to  point  them  out,  becjiuse  they  impart  a  tone  to  the  volume  which 
the  reader  will  not  fail  to  feel  and  for  which  he  must  aJiow.  Having  pointed 
them  out,  however^  it  ia  equally'  necessary  to  say  with  eniphaeis  that  despite 
them  the  volume  is  not  only  an  interesting  but  an  instructive  one  and  supplies 
a  very  informing  discussion  of  its  subject, 

Tlie  scope  of  the  volume  ia  the  last  two  centuries.  The  breadth  of  the  title, 
which  says  nothing  about  limitations  of  time,  is  defended  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  no  ** religious  controversies"  in  Post- Reformation  Scotland  prior  to 
the  last  two  centuries:  that  the  cont.ro v^ersies  of  the  preceding  two  centuries  had 
been  *  *  ecclesi  asti  cal ' '  rather  th  an  '  *  th  eologi  cal "  or  *  *  religi  ous . ' '  We  may  pass  o  v  er 
the  manifest  artificiality  of  this  discrimination  without  remark:  the  crown  rights 
fof  the  Lord  Jeaus  seem  to  involve  something  of  both  religion  and  theology 
Tlie  religi  Oils  controversies  which  are  described  in  the  volunie  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber, and  range  in  their  substance  all  the  way  from  the  authority  of  Scripture  or 
the  constitution  of  our  lord's  Person^  or  the  very  nature  of  salvation,  to  the  law- 
fulneaa  of  stage-play  a.  In  their  actual  sequence  they  concern  (in  the  n  omen  el  a- 
tyre  of  the  author) :  "  Professor  8imaon*s  Affair  *' ;  ^ '  The  Marrow  Men  " ;  '*  Hume*« 
Ba^ay  on  M trader'*;  "The  Playhouse  Battle";  "An  Ayrshire  'New  Light'" 
(W,  McGill);  **The  Apocrypha  Controversy'*;  "Edward  Irving";  "Tlie  Row 
Heresy";  "Tlie  Rise  of  Morisonianism";  "The  Scotch  Sermons";  "Uobertson 
Smith  and  the  Higher  Critics"  (especially  George  Adam  Smith)  j  and  '*The  Dods- 
Bnice  Case."  These  all  are  treated  with  a  grace  and  geniality  which  bring  the 
personalities  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  several  disputes  somewhat  vividly  before 
tlie  reader,  and  at  least  outline  to  him  the  c^>urse  of  the  controversy.  The  list  is  not 
exhaustive, — even  an  outsider  like  the  present  reviewer  may  think  of  additional 
"cases"  which  might  have  supplied  matter  of  interest  on  which  to  comment:  nor 
is  any  of  the  ''caaea"  exhaustively  treated.  But  certainly  there  is  provided  an 
adequate  survey  for  the  general  reader  of  the  most  celebrated  causes  whicli  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Church  courts  of  Scotland  through  the  past  two  cen- 
turies. As  he  reads  through  the  pleasanUy  written  narrative,  the  interested 
reader  is  apt  to  make  two  reflections,  the  one  reassuring,  and  the  other  scarcely  so. 
The  former  is.  How  little  Scotland  has  been  really  vexed  by  serious  religious  error 
during  the  past  two  centuries,  and  how  faithfully  the  Church  for  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  time  has  dealt  with  serious  error  when  it  appeared  in  its  midst.  The 
latter  is»  What  a  cliange  has  come  over  Scotland  in  both  respects  during  the  Jast 
quarter  of  a  century.  Can  anybody  believe  that  the  Scotland  of  half  a  century 
ago  would  have  received  with  the  measure  of  indifference  with  which  modern 
Scotland  has  endured  them  the  teaclunga  of  Scotch  Sermom  or  those  of  t!ie 
fomenters  of  the  new  Biblical  criticism?  Mr.  Henderson  is  quite  right  when  he 
contends  that  the  theological  and  religious  temper  of  modern  Scotland  is  vastly 
different  not  merely  from  that  of  the  Scotland  of  the  generation  which  compacted 
the  Reformed  religion  into  ita  most  systematic  form,  but  also  from  that  of  the 
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Scotland  which  still  drew  through  so  many  generations  its  vilalily  from  the  work 
of  that  great  creati%^e  period.  Wlietlier  he  ia  right  in  his  vjew  that  the  change  is 
ft  blessing  and  a  Imrbinger  of  still  greater  ble^ings  to  come  may  admit  of  debate 
There  are  some  who  will  not  be  able  to  read  his  last  three  chapters  without  many 
misgivings.  The  trouble  with  modern  Scotland  aeems  to  be  that  under  the  assault 
of  recent  scientific  and  critical  unbelief  she  seems  in  danger  of  losing  her  clear 
sense  of  the  Supernatural,  which  is  only  another  way  of  raying  she  \n  in  danger  of 
losing  the  vision  of  Qod.     And  when  that  ts  lost,  everything  is  lost. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  WARriBi.&, 


Thb  Presdyteriah  Church — New  School — 1837-1869.    An  Historical  Eeview* 
By  Edward  D,  Mohhis,  D.D.,  LL.D,     Columbus,  Ohio.     190S. 

Dr.  Morris  has  written  an  interesting  and  valuable  book  from  the  point  of 
%*iew  of  one  who,  as  one  of  its  distinguished  ministers^  knows  well  the  life 
of  the  New  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  affection  for  tlie 
Church,  in  which  the  whole  of  his  hfe  as  a  pastor,  before  he  became  professor 
in  Lane  Theological  yeminary,  was  spent  ^  has  not  abated^  and  he  defends  its 
distinctive  traits  and  policy  with  the  wamith  of  a  son  def finding  a  parent;  not 
formally,  of  course,  for  tlie  book  is  a  historical  review;  and  without  bitterness, 
for  Dr.  ^lorris  is  even  more  strongly  attached  to  the  reunited  Church  than  to  his 
memories  of  his  Qmrch  before  the  union. 

One  who  was  born  and  reared  in  the  Old  School  Church  would  probably  chal- 
lenge hts  emphasis  here  and  there  and,  indeed,  some  of  his  statements*  as,  for 
example,  the  statement  that  the  abrogation  of  the  Plan  of  Union  and  the  en- 
actment of  the  Kxscinding  Act  were  legislation  "for  which  no  proi'ision  existed 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  Church/^  The  present  writer's  father  and  uncle — both 
honored  ministers  of  the  New  School  branch  of  the  Church— took  the  san^e  view. 
But  the  court  of  last  resort  took  the  opposite  view,  and  relegated  the  contention 
of  these  gentlemen  to  the  realm  of  private  opinion,  by  deciding  the  critical  case 
in  favor  of  the  Old  School  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Dr.  Morris  has  told  the  story  of  the  separate  career  of  the  New  School  Church, 
1S38-1869,  admirably.  Tlie  limitation  in  space  he  put  on  himself  has  forbidden 
details  and  compelled  him  to  generalize;  but  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  to 
his  readers  a  distinct  and  attractive  picture  of  a  noble  communion  of  Chris- 
tians, The  account  of  the  reunion  is  written  sympathetically,  and  the  closing 
chapters  of  the  book  ejcpress  the  writer's  fervid  love  for  the  reunited  Church,  for 
which  he  has  labored  so  long  and  faithfully  and  by  which  he  ha§  been  so  justly 
honored. 

Princeian.  Johh  De  Witt. 

BiBLiOTHECA  REFotiMAToniA  Xeeblandica.  Gc^schriften  uit  den  tyd  der  Her- 
vorming  in  de  Xederlandcn-  Op  nieuw  uitgegeven  en  van  inleidingen  en 
aajiteekenjngen  voorssien  door  Dr.  S,  Crake n  en  Dr.  F.  Pyper*  Tweede 
Deel:  Het  Offer  t>Es  Heeubx.  (Do  oudste  veraameJing  Martdaars^ 
brieven  en  OfTeriiederen.)  Bewerkt  door  Dr.  S.  Chamer.  s'Gravenhage : 
Martinus  Nylioff,  1904. 

Before  me  lies  the  second  volume  of  the  Biblioth^ca  Reformatoria  Neerlandica. 
The  same  monumental  and  painataking  care^  which  characterized  the  first  part  of 
the  work.is  evidenced  in  this  volume  also.  It  ia  edited  by  DrCramert  professor  in 
the  City  Universityof  Amsterdam  and  in  the  Baptist  Seminary  of  the  same  place. 

No  wonder  that  the  work  has  lieen  deemed  wortliy  of  a  place  on  tlie  shelves  of 
the  libraries  of  the  great  universities  of  Europe  and  of  some  of  tlie  leading  institu- 
tions of  America,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  list  of  preliminary  subscribers. 

It  ia  a  large  octavo  volume  of  6S3  pages,  beautifiiJly  printed,  as  we  expect  from 
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that  prince  of  publishers,  Nylioff  of  the  Ha^e,  and  from  tiUe-page  to  indei  it 
is  OS  nearly  perfect  as  the  printer's  art  c&n  make  anything. 

A  hab  of  mart>Tdom  surrounds  tliia  book,  for  is  it  not  the  unprinted  martyr^ 
ology  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists?  UnprintetJ,  I  sa*tl;  no,  not  quite*  but  printed 
to  long  ago  and  for  a  circle  so  small,  tliat  the  very  existence  of  thia  choice  collec- 
tion was  wcU-nigh  forgotten* 

It§  title— "/fc^  Offer  des  Heeren"^''The  Sacrifice  of  the  Lord/'  indicatea  the 
contents.  Here  lie  before  us  a  collection  of  mart^Tological  writings*  hoary  with 
age  and  full  of  thrilling  intereat. 

The  Analiaptisy  of  Holland  originally  bad  been  animated  with  the  wild  and 
fanatic  spirit  of  th*?ir  continental  brethren;  in  fact,  excesias  committed  by  them 
fl\Ticlironize  with  gome  of  these  earher  do^^ument5.  But  the  mass  of  them  had 
been  reorganized  by  that  chaste  spirit,  Menno  Simons,  and  they  had  become 
fiteeped  in  a  piety  ao  deep  and  unaffected,  so  simple  and  childlike,  that  even  their 
bitterest  enemies  have  again  and  again  bonie  witness  to  the  purity  and  grandeur 
of  their  Christian  life.  The  period  of  their  activity  and  influence  on  the  Dutch 
Reformation  pr*;cedes  the  entrance  of  Calvinism  into  Holland,  which,  in  its  earliest 
stages,  saw  tlie  Anabaptist  movement  crushed  by  bitterest  persecution*  Their 
one  great  desire  seems  to  have  been  impHcit  and  literal  obedie?ice  to  the  Saiplures- 
and  thus  the  reprint  of  these  old  documenta  scums  like  a  veritable  mirror*  which 
reflects  their  sturdy  faith,  their  absolute  loyalty,  their  Quaker-like  principles  of 
non-resistance^  their  love  toward  God  and  the  brethren,  and  the  depth  of  their 
Cliristian  emotions.  To  me,  at  least,  the  perusal  of  these  pages  haa  been  a  quiet 
inspiration,  a  review  of  that  grand  army  of  the  martyrs,  who  by  their  death  gave 
testimony  that  they  pleased  God,  So  rare  has  this  volume  become  that  Prof. 
D,  Gerdea,  of  Grout ngen,  in  his  Catalogiix  tihrfyrum  rariomm,  called  it  **Martw- 
ologium  rarissimum."  In  the  second  half  of  the  ninctecoth  century,  however, 
several  copies  were  discovered,  ao  that  the  author  of  the  present  work  could  avail 
iumself  of  eleven  editions,  which  run  from  1562  to  1599,  The  fourth  edition,  that 
of  1570,  is  the  one  aeleeted  as  the  beat  text.  It  is  compared  with  all  the  rest  and 
noteworthy  variations  in  the  text  are  indicated  by  marginal  references. 

This  collection,  of  course,  does  not  contain  the  accounts  of  all  the  Anabaptist 
martyrdoms ;  what  we  here  have  are  simply  samples,  collected  by  a  loving,  now 
unknown,  hand  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  those  who  endured  like  persecu- 
tion. In  all  we  have  here  aixty-five  distinct  writings,  accompanied  in  each  case 
by  a  simple  metrical  rendering  of  the  subject. 

To  thia  collection  is  added  another  old  document  entitled  Een  Incderboecxkent 
tractercndc  van  M  Offer  dejt  Htertn. 

These  poetic  effuaions  were  written  by  eye-witn eases  of  the  martvTdom  of  the 
saints  mentioned  above.  In  some  cases  they  are  extremeh'  realistic  and  their 
tone  and  contents  prove  that  they  were  written  by  brethren  of  the  same  faith> 

They  appeal  from  the  earthly  judge  to  the  heavenly,  and  again  and  again 
admonish  the  former  to  suspend  his  bitter  persecution.  Apparently  these  gongs 
were  used  in  the  worship  of  the  Anabaptists,  or  at  ieast  in  their  social  gatherings, 
for  they  are  atl  set  to  well-known  popular  tune-s. 

Tlicy  do  not  give  a  hint  of  the  momentous  national  occurrences  which  changed 
the  world  around  them ;  for  these  Anabaptists  believed,  as  was  said  above,  in  the 
principle  of  non-resistance^ they  refused  to  bear  the  sword,  to  swear  an  oath  or  to 
own  a  country,  in  tlie  physical  sense.  They  were  of  tlie  earth,  yet  not  earthy. 
Their  faith  had  a  large  elt*ment  of  mj-sticiam. 

What  esperisilly  attracted  my  attention,  in  the  examination  of  this  volume,  waa 
a  matter,  which  corroborates  the  views  of  a  prominent  Baptist  professor  in  this 
country,  who  was  vtrtiially  driven  from  his  post  because  he  had  dared  to  publish 
the  result  of  an  Investigation,  which  had  convinced  him  that  tlie  early  English 
Baptists  did  not  baptize  by  immtrsion. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  EInglish  Baptists  derived  their  views  and  practices 
from  Holland,  but  the  Dutch  Anabaptists  were  not  immersionists.  This  practice 
originated  with  the  ''Rhynsburghers''  or  '' Collegian ts/*  during  the  Arminian 
controversy,  and  was  transplanted  to  England  from  Holland. 

In  the  Offer  des  Heeren  twelve  cases  are  mentioned,  where  the  inquisitoria 
investigation  touches  the  subject  of  baptism.  In  not  a  single  one  is  immersion 
so  much  as  mentioned,  either  by  the  inquisitor  or  by  the  arraigned  martyr.  One 
and  all  they  insist  on  a  baptism  tr^tc^  follows  faith^  but  of  its  mode  they  have 
nothing  to  say.  Had  they  believed  in  or  practiced  immersion,  so  flagrant  a 
divergence  from  conmion  ecclesiastical  usage  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  judge  and  its  explanation  must  have  been  demanded 
in  the  trial. 

As  neither  is  the  case,  this  omission  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  early 
Dutch  Anabaptists  were  wholly  imacquainted  with  the  view  of  Baptism,  which 
their  English  successors  magnified  into  an  article  of  faith.  Theirs  is  sufficiently 
expressed  by  the  name  they  bear  in  Dutch  history — "Wederdoopers,"  "Rebap- 
tizers." 

All  in  all  this  second  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Reformatoria  Neerlandiea 
is  a  priceless  treasure,  in  no  way  inferior  in  interest  and  value  to  its  important 
predecessor.  We  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  next  volume  of  thia 
monumental  work. 

Louisville.  Henrt  E.  Doskkb.    ! 

Dr.  B.  J.  EssER  Zending  en  Polygamie  de  gedragslijn  der  Christelijkb 
Zendino  ten  opzichte  der  veelwijverij  historisch  toegelicht,  Baarn 
Hollandia-Drukkerij.    1905. 

This  instructive  and  well  written  treatise  is  an  Academical  dissertation,  which 
earned  for  its  author  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Theology.  The  subject  is  timely  and 
its  careful  consideration  of  the  utmost  importance.  ''Missions  and  Polygamy" 
have  been  a  veritable  crux  for  Missionaries  and  Missionary  Boards.  Not  so 
much  this  question  in  the  abstract,  for  all  Churches  are  agreed  that  polygamy 
^as  no  place  in  the  ecclesia  constiiuta,  Mohamedans  and  Mormons  may  look  with 
favor  on  polygamous  marriages,  but  they  are  outside  the  Church  of  Christ.  Dr. 
Esser's  object  is  not  to  defend  the  Christian  monogamy  against  its  assailants,  but 
to  give  his  readers  a  complete  survey  of  the  attitude  of  the  Churches  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  towards  polygamists  who  desire 
to  be  received  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  There  is  a  perfect  agreement  between 
the  title  of  his  book  and  its  contents.  The  character  of  his  treatise  is  exclusively 
historical.  He  does  not  give  a  theor>'  of  his  own,  but  confines  himself  strictly 
to  a  narration  of  former  and  present  positions,  taken  by  the  different  denomina- 
tions and  missionary  societies.  If  the  reader  looks  for  more  he  looks  in 
vain.  He  may  regret  that  the  author  has  limited  himself  to  the  historical  as- 
pect of  the  subject,  but  he  will  have  to  admit  that  the  writer  has  carried  out  his 
purpose  in  a  most  excellent  manner. 

The  '^ittcratuur  opgave,"  i.e.,  the  bibliography,  requires  about  five  pages,  and 
the  careful  reader  will  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  author  has  used  all  the 
.sources  mentioned  in  this  list,  with  the  utmost  care.  He  has  investigated  books 
and  pamphlets,  encyclical  letters  and  official  reports;  church  fathers,  scholastic 
theologians  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  Reformers,  Old-Protestant  and  modern 
writers  about  the  subject  have  been  investigated.  Dr.  Esscr  is  a  well  read  man. 
And  what  he  could  not  find  in  print  he  successfully  tried  to  get  by  means  of  pri- 
vate information.  lie  truly  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject,  for  the  exhaustive  manner  of  his  treatment.  No  writer,  who  de- 
sires to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  of  "Missions  and  Polygamy" 
in  all  its  aspects,  can  ignore  Dr.  Esser's  historical  treatment. 
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After  a  brief  and  crisp  LdtroductLon  he  first  speaks  of  the  Old  Church,  The 
sources  for  this  period  are  few,  and  they  give  only  scanty  infortnation.  The 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Roman  CaihMic  Church  contribute  considerably  more,  but  the 
method  of  dealing  with  the  question  is  biased  by  the  view  of  marriage  as  a  sac- 
rament. Unity  of  treatment  is  thereby  assured,  but  it  i»  a  unity  which  does 
not  solve  but  covers  aU  difficulties.  Diversity  of  opinion  and  hence  of  method 
begins  with  the  Otd  Protectant  Theology.  Individualism  begins  to  assert  itself 
and  the  different  t3^e9  of  the  Reformation  take  difTerent  views  also  with  r^ard 
to  the  treatment  of  polygamous  marriages. 

The  Modem  Pto{4^iant  Missions ^  howei^er,  take  the  Uon's  share'of  the  subject. 
Tlie  introduction  and  the  first  three  chapters  require  82  pages,  while  the  last 
chapter  alone  consumes  89  pages.  Missionary  activity,  the  independent  atti- 
tude of  the  several  Churches  and  Missionary  Societies  are  the  causes  of  such  & 
variety  of  attitude.  General  Conferences  have  done  a  great  deal  in  later  ye&ra 
in  bringing  different  views  in  contact,  the  one  influencing  and  modifying  the 
other^  but  much  remains  still  t^  be  done  to  bring  about  a  closer  harmony.  A 
careful  study  of  Dr.  Easer's  treatise  will  be  very  helpful  in  forming  an  estimate 
of  the  difficulties  which  are  in  tlie  way  of  harmonious  action.  It  mil  also  coni-inca 
tisof  the  necessity  of  building  up  a  theory  on  the  basis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Tlie  question  whether  the 
method  of  nullification  (of  polygamous  marriagea),  of  legitimation  or  of  a  con- 
tinued catecbumenate  of  pol^^gamisls  is  the  correct  attitude  cannot  be  solved 
historically.  Dr,  Esser  does  not  attempt  it;  but  it  certainly  ought  to  be  tried 
in  harmony  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
historical  development  of  the  Churches. 

HoUand,  Michigan.  N.  M.  Steffens,  D,D, 

A  History  or  Preaching:  From  the  Apostolic  FATHEna  to  The  Great  Re- 
formers, A.D.  70-1572.  By  Enwix  Charles  Daroan^  D.D.,  LL.D.^  Pro- 
fessor of  Homiletics  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.    New  York  ■   A.  C\  Armstrong  &  Son.,  1905,    Svo^  pp.  577. 

Tliis  portly  volume  is  the  beginning  of  an  altogether  worthy  and  really  nota- 
ble enterprise.  Dr.  Dargan,  after  eleven  years  of  service  as  professor  of  homi 
letics,  esstiys  to  give  English  readers  theb*  first  thorouglily  comprehensive  HiS' 
t^ry  of  Preaching.  Some  idea  of  the  aize  of  this  undertaking  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  the  present  treatise ^  which  brings  the  history  down  to  the 
death  of  John  Knox,  in  1572,  is  to  be  followed  by  two  more  volumes  dealing,  re- 
spectively, w^ith  Tfie  History  of  Modern  European  Preaching  and  The  His^ 
iory  of  Preaching  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  peculiar  difRculties  invoi^^ed  in  a  taak  of  this  kind  are  obvious  enough* 
here  a  superal  jundance  of  material  that  does  not  readily  yield  tci  brief  but  accurate 
characterization,  and  there  an  utter  lack  of  data  by  which  to  estimate  the  ser- 
monic  influence  even  of  some  of  the  moat  celebrated  preachers ;  here  a  long  array  ol 
fourth-rate  pulpiteers  who,  though  having  Uttle  enough  claim  u|>on  the  minister 
of  to-day,  must  yet  for  completeness*  sake  be  dis^cussed,  and  there  a  galaxy  of 
tiie  briglitest  stars  whose  aurpas^sing  beauties,  however,  we  scarcely  have  leisure 
to  analyze  or  even  fully  to  behoUi.  To  be  sure,  Dr*  Dargan^a  labor  is  not  exactly 
that  of  a  pioneer.  He  freely  acknowledges  I  lis  indebtedness  to  the  many  special 
monographs  on  the  great  preachers,  tiie  histories  of  homiletics,  tlie  e^xceUent 
treatises  on  the  pulpit  of  certain  eras  and  comitries,  and  the  compendious  man- 
uals that  tr>*  in  some  fashion  to  cover  the  whole  period.  But  the  very  scope  of 
his  undertaking  has  rendered  his  problem  more  difiieult,  a  fact  that  ought  to 
make  Ui*  think  the  more  hij^hly  of  the  merits  of  this  %^olume  and  at  tlie  same  time 
to  pms  a  more  lenient  judgment  upon  what  we  must  regard  as  its  undoubted 
defects. 
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We  eonfiider  the  general  arrangement  of  the  material  moat  admirable.  The 
f  hrotiological  and  topical  divtmons  of  the  work  are  natural  anci  eminently  proper* 
The  first  of  the  four  perloda  here  treated  embraces  the  patristre  preaching  and 
culminate®  in  Chrysostom  and  Auguatine.  The  second  or  early  mediaeval  pe- 
riod, Cixtending  from  430  to  1M3  (this  last  date  is  miaprinted  in  the  heading  on 
p,  105),  presents  the  **  decline  of  preaehmf?  Ln  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  centu^ries*' 
and  "the  voices  in  the  night,"  Photiu*,  Ansgar,  Rabanus,  Anseim,  etc,,  who 
labored  in  tiie  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centurie?s  to  restore  the  power  of  the  pul* 
pit.  The  third  period,  extending  to  tlic  death  of  Tauter  and  the  ordination  of 
WicUf,  1361,  focuies  attention  upon  the  greatejjt  of  the  achoohnen  and  the  most 
important  of  the  monastic  leaders.  The  preacher  of  to-day  will  here  find  much  to 
amuse  as  well  as  instruct  him.  The  last  period,  covering  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation,  occupies,  properly  enough,  fully  one-half  of  the  book,  We  are 
likewise  favorably  impressed  with  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  work. 
No  important  name  is  omitted,  and  though  it  sometimes  happens  that  our  read- 
ing doea  not  greatly  enrich  our  information,  we  are  often  eurprised  to  see  how 
much  can  be  said  for  the  pulpit  fame  of  some  of  our  less  familiar  acquaintances. 
Furthermore,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  oiu^  pleasure  in  reading  so  many  ex- 
cellent Bimimaries  cono^rning  the  relation  of  the  preacher's  work  to  the  religious, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  social  life  of  the  periods  under  review.  The  signs  of  the 
times  are  accurately  read  and  clearly  reproduced.  These  admirable  discussions, 
placed  a£  a  rule  just  before  the  accounts  of  the  leading  preachers,  do  much  to 
rehe%'e  the  otherwise  monotonous  character  of  gome  of  the  chapters  and  to  add 
to  the  value  of  others.  Such  matters  as  the  lengtli,  structure,  and  stjde  of  ser- 
mons, the  character  of  the  audiences,  and  the  rhetorical  devices  sometimes  em* 
ployed  to  secure  and  sustain  interest  afford  a  frequent  theme  for  humorous 
comment.  It  is  another  genuine  merit  in  a  work  of  this  kind  that  the  conclusions 
are  to  so  large  an  extent  based  upon  an  independent  study  of  the  sources.  Often 
enough,  to  be  sure,  the  final  verdict  is  found  in  quotation  marks,  the  chief  au- 
thorities cited  bemg  Schaff,  Broadua,  Nebe,  Paniel,  Rothe,  Ker,  Christlieb,  and 
Van  Oosterzee.  But  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  tliat  the  author  has  done  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  work  of  such  scope  to  verify  his  state- 
ments by  independent  research.  Attention  ought  also  to  be  called  to  the  care- 
fully arranged  index  and  to  the  bibliographical  helps.  The  latest  and  best  mon- 
ographs on  some  of  the  subjects  are  nowhere  referred  to,  but  on  the  whole  ample 
aid  is  given  for  the  detailed  study  of  individual  preachers.  Lajstly,  the  style  is 
for  the  most  part  simple  and  straightforward,  generally  interesting  in  spite  of 
some  of  the  dull  preachers  here  discussed,  and  occasionally  quite  eloquent. 

But  these  excellencies  are  offset  by  a  number  of  grave  defects.  There  is  a  lack, 
more  noticeable  in  some  parts  tlian  in  others,  of  critical  insight,  of  judicial  bal- 
ance, of  literar}''  perspective.  Much  of  what  we  have  found  bo  delightful  and 
instructive  is  after  all  only  loosely  connected  with  the  subject.  Tiiis  Hif^tary 
of  Fremhing  does  noi;  always  a%"oid  the  danger  which  the  Abb^  Bouclier  pre- 
dicted would  assail  every  work  of  this  kind,  namely,  the  tendency  to  identify  thia 
theme  with  the  larger  subject  of  tlie  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  We 
think' that  much  valuable  space  might  have  been  saved  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  book  enhanced  by  devoting  relatively  less  attention  to  the  secondary  matters 
and  more  to  the  great  personalities.  Especially  in  the  fij^t  half  of  the 
work  we  find  scores  of  pages,  in  the  aggregate,  giveji  to  Fathers  whom  it 
never  occurs  to  ua  to  regard  as  preachers,  and  about  whose  homiletic  achieve- 
ments Dr,  Dargan  can  give  us  only  a  shrewd  guesis.  Of  course,  to  be  thoroughly 
just,  we  must  say  that  our  author  has  apparently  tried  to  apportion  his  apao- 
aceording  to  some  scale  of  values.  Thus  Origen  and  Gregory  NaEianzen  re- 
ceive four  pages  apiece,  while  Justin  Martyr  and  Irena^us  are  properly  diipoeed 
of  in  one.    Again,  Chrysostom  and  Augustine  are  duly  latjeled  as  the  greatest 
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preachers  of  their  aiaje  and  given  a  correspondiDgly  generaus  treatment,  Ber- 
Gftrd  of  CLarrvaux  ahd  Francis  of  Assisi  are  likewiae  seen  to  be  more  import- 
ant than  their  numerous  but  le^s  known  contemporaries.  Indeed,  con;^idering  the 
brevity  of  Uiese  last  two  accounts,  we  cannot  but  regard  thetn  as  most  felicitoiia 
charaeteri£ations.  8o»  too,  among  the  Refomiers,  there  la  carefiU  discrimina- 
tion between  atars  of  the  first  and  those  of  leaser  raagaitudea*  But  we  must  re- 
gret»  and  we  think  that  most  readers  wLU  regret,  tl»at  the  greatest  preachers  in 
all  these  epochs  hav^e  not  been  far  more  ejctensively  dealt  with  both  as  to 
their  iives  and,  in  particular ^  as  to  their  influence  in  the  pulpit  and  their  homiletic 
remains.  Not  one  of  the  ten  moat  celebrated  preachers  of  these  sixteen  centu- 
ries receives  a  sufUciently  life-like  portrait.  It  is  decidedly  disappointing  in  a 
work  planned  on  so  large  a  scale  to  find  but  tiiree  scant  pages  on  the  distinctive 
feature  of  Chrysoetom's  preaching,  while  Luther,  ZwingU,  Calvin,  and  Knox — the 
lasjt,  indeed,  with  some  show  of  reason  in  view  of  the  fewness  of  his  extant  sermons 
— n[iust  be  content  with  even  briefer  accounts  of  their  work  as  preachers.  Tlie 
author*s  styJe,  it  miist  be  confessed,  ought  to  be  richer  in  the  suggest iveness 
and  pictorial  powt*r  necessary'  for  vivid  characterization.  But  this  defect  could 
be  in  part  overcome  by  the  application  of  a  different  method,  by  the  elim- 
ination of  some  of  those  elements  which,  while  interesting  and  instrnetive,  are 
only  remotely  connected  with  the  life  and  work  of  the  great  preachera,  and  which, 
let  it  be  repeated,  may  be  more  advantngeously  studied  in  the  larger  works  on 
Church  History*  The  book  does  not,  after  all,  fulfill  our  hopes  for  a  masterful 
portrayal  of  the  persons  whose  achievements  afford  the  only  reason  for  under- 
taking a  work  like  this,  the  really  great  preachers  of  the  Church.  Much  of  the 
book,  then,  is  not  kutory  at  all,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  cannot  be: 
the  sources  can  produce  only  a  narrow  and  shallow  stream  of  ehroniclee.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  some  parts  of  the  book  are  not  concerned  with  the  history 
of  preaching:  they  deal  with  facts  that  have  no  sufficiently  obvious  bearing  upon 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

We  hope,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Dargan  will  in  due  time  redeem  his  promise  for  the 
completion  of  what  to  every  student  of  Church  History  appears  as  a  most  noble 
enterprise.  But  we  muwt  also  express  the  hope  that  the  later  volumes  may,  even 
at  the  risk  of  omitting  much  valuable  information  of  a  gonerid  nature,  give  greater 
space  and  a  more  intensely  personal  interest  to  the  greatest  names  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  pulpit, 

Princeton.  F.  W.  Loetscher* 

The  Church's  Task  xjnpkii  twr  Eripihe.  Four  Lectures,  with  Preface,  Notes, 
and  an  Excursion.  By  Charles  BtoOi  D.D./,Canon  of  Christ  Church  and 
Regius  Professor  of  Ect^lesiajfltical  History  in  the  University  of  OssJord. 
Oxford:  The  Oarendon  Press,  1005,    8vo;  pp,  xv,  136,     Price,  $L75  net. 

'^  These  four  lectures,  delivered  in  tlie  Oxford  Schools  in  the  Michachiia^  term 
of  1904,  arc  an  attempt/'  the  author  informs  us,  *4o  sketch  io  broad  outlines  the 
nature  of  the  tiisk  which  lay  before  the  Church  when  ^he  act  out  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  call  to  evangelize  the  Gracco-Uoman  world,  and  the  degree  in  which 
she  was  enabled  to  fulfill  the  task  within  the  compass  of  the  first  five  centuries/* 

The  theme  i^,  of  course^  a  thoroughly  familiar  one.  But  this  has  not  pre- 
vented Dr.  Bigg  from  making  a  valuabk  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
early  history  of  the  Church  along  those  sptHnftc  lines  whicli  he  here  specially  em- 
pliasizes.  It  may  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  these  four  lectures — one  on  the 
Education,  two  on  the  Religion,  and  another  on  the  Moral  and  Social  Condition 
of  the  Empire  in  the  period  under  consideration^ reveal  a  certain  one-sided- 
neas  of  interest,  and  that  tliis  imprei^sion  is  only  heightened  by  the  narrow  limita 
to  which  the  discussion  has  been  confined.  But  from  another  point  of  view  this 
method  of  treatment  is  amply  Justified,     Presupposing  a  general  knowledge  of 
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hU  Bubjeet,  the  author  brings  into  clearer  relief  the  important  resulta  that  he 
has  obtained  from  tlie  latest  works  in  epigraphy,  archeology ^  and  paleography- 
Prof.  Bigg  combmes  in  a  charming  way  exaet  scholarship  with  broad  culture, 
a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Christianity  as  a  historica 
force  with  a  charitable  but  just  estimate  of  the  merita  and  defeeta  of  the  deca- 
dent religions  and  ethical  systems  of  the  doomed  Empire.  The  discussion  at 
no  point  becomes  exhaustive,  but  the  notes  and  often  Uie  text  itself  are  crowded 
with  facta  taken  from  new  and  hitherto  inaccessible  sources.  The  standard  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  French  works  on  this  subject — ^Seeck,  Schiller,  Friedllnder, 
Dill,  Clover,  Duchesne,  Coulanges,  Cumont — here  receive  many  interesting  con- 
firmations B3  well  as  a  few  critical  readjustments.  Many  questions  are  left  open 
and  many  more  are  raised  in  the  hope  of  inciting  others  to  help  solve  them.  We 
venture  to  think,  indeed^  that  this  clear  positing  of  some  of  the  problems  sug- 
gested by  the  latest  epi graphical  and  archiDological  researches  here  referred  to 
is  one  of  the  best  services  that  English  patristic  scholarship  has  rendered  in  re- 
cent years.  It  would  be  easy,  but,  in  view  of  the  author's  plea  for  indulgence  on 
this  very  point,  quite  uncalled  for,  to  allude  to  some  of  the  more  important  ornis- 
sions  in  the  discussion*  We  shall  only  quote  with  approval  his  oisvn  statement 
that  the  * '  task  "  here  undertaken  ^  *  is  far  too  large  a  subject  for  so  small  a  volume/* 
For  the  rest,  we  prefer  with  all  frankness  to  acknowledge  om*  indebtedness  to  the 
author  for  so  much  additional  light  on  this  famihar  theme. 
Princeton,  F.  W.  Lostbchjsb. 

Th£  Church  Coven .^xt  Idea:  Its  Origin'  anh  Development  By  Champlin 
BuKRAGE.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Society.  1904»  16mo;  pp.  xi^ 
230.     Price,  11.00  net. 

In  spite  of  its  limited  compass  this  book  uiay  be  considered  a  fairly  exhaustive 
treatment  of  it®  somewhat  neglected  yet  most  worthy  and  interesting  theme. 
There  is  a  large  array  of  historical  evidence,  adduced  chiefly  by  way  of  generous 
citations  from  Uie  documentary  sources,  the  reader  being  invited  to  form  his  own 
conclusions  upon  the  basis  of  this  testimony.  Tlte  development  of  the  * 'Church 
Covenant  Idea"  is  traced  from  the  days  of  the  .4nabaptists  and  the  Brownists  to 
the  present  time. 

Here  and  there  the  evidence  will,  doubtless,  be  capable  of  enrichment,  but  for 
the  present  we  may  regard  Mr,  Burragc's  juvestigations  in  the  chief  libraries  of 
America  and  Europe  as  ftirnishing  us  with  the  muximum  of  available  knowledge 
upon  this  subject.  The  hist  of  ihe  twelve  chapters  shows  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  Covenants  have  been  formed,  adopted,  and  renewed  in  the  various 
periods  of  modern  historj%  We  gladly  give  expression  to  our  appreciation  of 
the  interest  and  value  of  this  monograph  on  "The  Church  Covenant  Idea/' 

P^^7We(^?n.  F.  W.  Loetscher. 

History  of  the  Phesbiteriax  CKtracHEs  oir  the  Woni^n.     Adapted  for  Use  in 
the  Classroom.     By  R.  C.  RE£n,  D.D.^  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
the  Presbyterian  The^jlogical  Seminary  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina;    Au- 
thor of  The  Gospci  ti^  Taught  by  Calvin.    Philadelphia:   Tlie  Westminster 
Press,  1905.     12mo;  pp.  40S. 
Tlie  ti  tie  accurately  dewi  gnat ^  t  he  con  ten ts  of  this  volume .     I  n  si  mple ,  sirai  gh  t- 
forward,  and  unpretentious  style,  with  excellent  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
the  things  to  be  eraphasiaed  and  witli  an  admirable  sense  of  perspective,  Dr.  Heed 
traces  the  historical  development  of  Presbyterian  Churches   throughout  the 
world.     The  introductory  chapter  sketches  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  organ- 
isations from  the  Apostolic  Church  to  the  Refonnation.     Then  the  reappear- 
ance of  Presbji^erianism  in  SwitJ^erland  under  Zwingh  and  Calvin  is  made  the 
starting-point  for  the  spread  of  this  i>uUty  into  Continental  Europe  and  Great 
Britain,  and  thence  into  the  United  States  and  the  present  missionary  stations 
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of  our  Chureh,  The  spirit  of  the  book  ia  judicioua  and  moderate.  The  topics 
method  employed  throughout  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  compend  aa  a  text* 
book.  The  Index  eould  with  advantage  have  been  considerably  enlarged* 
The  Appendl3£  reprinte  the  valuable  * '  Statistical  He  turns  from  the  Reformed 
and  Press  by  ti' Han  Oiurche*^  of  the  World/'  published  by  "Tlie  Eighth  Council  of 
the*  AUiflnce  of  the  Reformed  and  Pr^byt^rian  Churcliejj  which  met  in  Liverpool, 
July*  1904;"  We  reoomnieiid  the  voiume  as  an  excellejit  popular  history  of 
Fresbyierifttiism, 
Princeton.  F,  W,  LoKT&cimR. 

English  CHtrncH  History,  trom  the  Death  op  Ahch bishop  Parker  to  the 
Death  or  King  Charles  I,     Four  Lectures  by  the  Hev.  Ai.rRKD  Plummer, 
M.A.,   D,D.,  Formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College^  Oxford,  and 
Master  of  Uiiiveraity  College,  Durham.     Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,     12nio;  pp,  x,  17R.     Price,  $L00  net. 
It  is  well  that  Dr.  Plummer  ooasenled  after  much  hesitation  to  permit  these 
lectures,  after  they  had  l>een    repeatedly  delivered   in  England,  to  reach  that 
larger  circle  of  readers  of  which  such  an  author's  works  are  worthy^     Tlie  lec- 
tures present  the  politico^ecclesiastical  historj^  of  England  during  the  years  1575 
to  1649  under  the  following  captions:   (I)  Counter-Reformation  and  Ultra^Refor- 
mation;    (II)   The  Wise  Fool  in  Church  and  Stale  j     (II J)    Development  of  Des- 
potism in  Church  and  State*  and  (IV)  Downfall  of  Episcopacy  and  Monarchy* 

Dr.  Plummer's  claim  that  these  diacourBeg  offer  hfctie  that  is  original  must  b^ 
allowed.  *'In  the  main,**  he  iays,  *Hhese  lectunis  arc  based  upfiii,  and  in  some 
particulars  are  directly  derived  from,  modem  works  which  are  accessible  to  every 
one/*  It  must  be  eonfe^ed,  moreover,  that  the  autlior  has  not  always  suc- 
ceeded in  his  sincere  and  everywhere  noticeable  desire  to  be  fair.  In  more  than 
one  place  hm  Anglican  sympathies  lead  liim  to  do  iniustice  to  the  Dissenters*  Not 
that  Elizabeth's  shortcomings  are  overlooked,  nor  that  James  and  Charles  are 
raised  above  their  proper  level,  but  rattier  tliat  the  conceded  limitations  of  a  Cal- 
vin or  a  Cartwright  or  a  Cromwell  are  viewed  from  a  distorting  angle  of  vision* 
But  this  partiality  is  for  the  most  part  bravely  overcome,  and  it  by  no  means  blinds 
us  to  the  many  admirable  qvialitiws  of  this  work.  The  lectures  are  able  and  iu- 
atnictive,  affording  opportunity  for  judicious  revision  of  some  widespread  but 
inaccurate  opinions  concerning  the  leading  personalities  of  this  period.  There 
m  a  tendency  to  e?cpre^  judgments  tx  cathedra,  which  makes  one  challenge  some 
of  the  statements,  but  before  the  paragraph  is  finished  the  author  has  managed 
to  justify  his  views,  save  when  he  deals  with  some  of  the  less  commendable  fea^ 
tures  of  the  Puritan  movement.  But  even  here  he  is  uniformly  interesting  and 
suggestive  and  wc  can  readily  understand  the  many  importunities  made  for  the 
publication  of  the  lectures  by  thiise  who  heard  thern  deiivered. 

PriTiciion.  F,  W.  Loetscheb. 


IV.— systesiatic  theology. 

Crristian^    Docthive.    By    Professor    W.    Bhenton    Greene,    Jr.,    D*D. 

Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press.     1905.     Svo,  pp.  55. 

This  little  volume  has  been  prepared  primarily  for  the  use  of  students  in  ^*The 
Westminster  Teacher-Training  Course"  who  may  wish  to  pursue  their  study  of 
Christian  doctrine  further  than  could  be  done  with  the  aid  of  the  regular  Manual. 
The  bare  outhnc,  wliieh  is  all  that  the  limits  of  the  latter  permit,  is  in  the  book 
under  review  extended  and  illustrated,  though  still  of  necessity  verj'  briefly* 
With  each  chapter  references  are  given  to  "The  Confession  of  Faith ^ "  and  also 
to  '* Popular  Lectures  on  Theological  Themes**  by  Dr,  A.  A*  Hodge.  The  sub- 
ject* discussed  are  *  *  The  Bible, "  * '  The  Nature-  of  God ,"  '  *  God's  Works  of  Creation 
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and  Providence/'  "The  Nature  andOrigina]  Stat^of  Man,"  "Sin/'  '*  Redemption/* 
**The  Chmtian  Life/'  '^The  Meaaa  of  Grace/'  "The  Lb&I  Things  "  Though 
many  and  important  topics  have  had  to  be  omitted^  the  writer  has  aimetl  to  be 
full  enough  to  be  helpful  to  laymen  generally  who  would  atudy  the  great  doe- 
trinee  of  that  "faith  which  waa  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  sainis/' 
Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene^  Jr. 

La  THEoix>GrE  i>e  Ritscitl  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  la  Doctrine  do  Pech^. 
Par  EifMANUEL  Christen.     Genfeve.     1903.     137  pages. 

This  IB  a  brochure  on  Ritachlianism  especially  in  relation  to  sin.  He  firtt  eon- 
trmaU  the  traditional  doctrine  of  sin  with  that  of  Ritschh  Then  he  discusses  at 
length  (1)  Ritsclil's  Clu-istobgy ;  (2>  his  soteriology;  (3)  his  eachatology.  He 
then  gi\*es  his  conclusions.  He  makes  Ritschl's  fundamental  error  to  be  sin. 
Sin,  according  to  Scripture,  is  rebellion  against  God;  but  Ritschl  makes  it  the  op- 
posite of  sovereign  good ;  that  from  a  religious  view  sin  h  indifference  and  defiance 
of  God^  and  Irom  a  moral  view  sin  is  a  manifestation  of  selfishness  in  regard  to 
one's  neighbor.  He  then  contrasts  the  views  of  Ritschl  with  Scripture  on  origi* 
nal  sin,  pre-existence  of  Christ,  reconciliation  and  justification.  Ritschl  basea 
justi^cation  on  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  and  not  on  Christ's  expiation  of  sin 
He  notes  the  effacement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  absence  of  all  mysticism  in 
Ritschl,  who  makes  redemption  mainly  of  this  life  with  little  or  no  eschatology. 
Tliis  starting-point  in  viewing  Ritschl  is  new  to  English  readejrs,  who  have  beea 
accustomed  to  bsgin  i^ith  his  philosophical  pnncipl«s  and  then  proceed  to  hia 
dogmatics.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ritschl's  wrong  view  of  reconciliation 
is  due  in  part  at  least  to  his  wrong  teaching  about  sin. 

Philaddjifiia,  J.  1.  Good. 


Y,— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY- 

The  Pastor  ano  Mopern  Missions.  A  Plea  for  Leadership  in  World  Evan- 
gelisation. By  John  R.  Mott,  MA,.  F.R.G.S.  New  York;  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement  for  Foreign  Missions*     l2mo,  pp.  250,     ILOO  net. 

There  are  two  needs  in  the  mission  problem:  Tlie  non-Christian  world  needs 
Christ  and  the  Christian  world  needs  to  be  aroused  to  interest  and  effort  in  carry- 
ing Christ  to  this  non-Cliristian  worlds  Many  agencies  exist  to-day  for  tlie  solu- 
tion of  this  problem,  Mr.  Mott^  aa  an  expert  director  of  missionary  effort,  seizes 
upon  the  pastor  as  the  key  to  the  second  phase  of  the  problem,  wkich  is  the  primary 
needn  If  the  Christian  world  can  be  aroused »  the  mission  problem,  humauly 
speaking^  is  settled.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  lecturer  presents  the  condition 
of  the  non-Christian  world  in  the  first  lecture  and  devot€^  the  four  other  lectures 
to  showing  ways  in  which  the  pastor  may  aid  in  evangeliaing  tliis  great  world, 
now  outside  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Mott  speaits  as  a  apeclahst  in  missions  and  so  \iew^a  matters  from  a  little 
dififerent  angle  than  that  of  the  pastor.  Leaders  in  any  great  movement  can 
neglect  factors  ^^th  which  the  worker  who  handles  details  must  reckon.  Foreign 
missions  ouglit  to  lead  in  interest  and  effort,  but  all  other  good  movements  must 
have  a  place  in  the  pastor's  Interest.  Then  one  questions  whether  *'the  impera- 
tive need  of  the  present  missionary  crisis"  is  not  o\-erworked.  The  chief  apolo- 
getic for  missioHj?  nnisi  be  the  command:  *'Go  ye  into  aU  the  world,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  whole  creation/'  No  argument  based  upon  present  necessities 
or  future  dangers  cjin  compare  witii  this  call  of  the  Captain  of  Christendom. 
This  is  not  to  deny  the  WL»rth  of  the  first  lecture;  it  is  rather  to  supplement  it. 
No  one  questions  the  higli  lalue  of  the  niaterial  there  presented.  Every  pastor 
ought  to  have  it.  But  to  make  it  effective,  he  and  his  Church  need  the  authority 
of  the  Great  Commission. 
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The  secontl  lecture  takes  up  the  problem  of  imparting  information.  Here  Mr. 
Mott  ii  preeminently  a  mister.  While  urging  the  importance  oi  the  pulpit  as  a 
means  of  education  in  missionary  lines,  he  ehoi^  also  the  great  value  of  various 
Church  organizations  in  thy  dt^vdopment  of  missionary  knowledge  and  enthusi- 
asm. Very  valuable  is  the  section  upon  ways  by  whicli  ihe  pastor  ihaU  keep 
himself  fitted  for  all  this  varied  work*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Mott  should 
repeat  the  charge  so  often  heard  about  **  the  unscriptural  and  unreasonable  atti- 
tude of  the  members  who  say  they  believe  in  home  but  not  in  foreign  missions," 
It  is  the  foreign  missioaariea  and  their  friends  who  force  this  distinction  so  sharply 
upon  our  notice.  In  an  experience  of  fiftecji  years  as  pastor  and  mission  worker, 
the  reviewer  has  never  heard  this  division  talked  about  by  any  one  but  foreign 
workers.  Certainly  the.  consecrated  workers  and  contributors  in  the  domestic 
field  are  not  shutting  up  either  hearts  or  purses  to  the  great  non-Christian  world 
just  beyond.  In  all  fairness,  one  is  eompelled  to  criticise  the  whole  book  in  thii 
particular.  The  arguments  and  illustrations  are  drawn  almost  exclusively  from 
the  foreign  field.  When  one  comes  to  the  biblio^^phy^  rich,  suggestive,  valuable 
as  it  b,  he  is  compelled  to  admit  that  tlie  only  phase  of  "Modem  Missions"  about 
which  the  pastor  is  not  supposed  to  need  any  information  is  that  of  our  home 
work.  No  doubt  the  lecturer  never  intended  to  put  such  a  slight  on  the  great 
home  field,  for  he  distinctly  provides  for  home  mission  sermons  and  so  on^  but 
yet  one  would  never  dream  from  the  book  lists  that  there  were  any  important 
phas^  of  mission  work  other  tlian  those  found  in  the  foreign  field. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  lectures  consider  the  pastor  as  a  financial  and  recruiting 
force  in  the  world's  evangelization*  Here  Mr.  Mott  shows  the  genius  of  a  great 
organizer »  After  a  striking  introduction  showing  the  power  of  money,  he  proceeds 
to  put  forth  methods  of  securing  increased  gifts.  But  he  always  insists  that  the 
increase  of  gifts  will  come  only  through  increase  of  spirituality.  In  our  money- 
getting  age  men  are  apt  to  be  only  money-givers.  Most  viduable  and  unique  is 
the  table  of  large  gifts  to  missions.  In  the  following  pages  Tlie  great  eruz  of  the 
mission  problem  is  handled,  the  recruiting  of  the  force.  Here  the  lecturer  is 
fearless  and  insistent*  Alas,  that  it  should  be  true  that  pastors  dare  not  urge 
others  to  consecrate  themselves  to  missions  lest  the  pastors'  consciences  should 
bo  stirred  to  reproach !  But  it  is  the  churches  which  must  ftimish  the  men  as 
well  as  the  money.  The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  and  all  kindred  forces 
that  touch  the  young  people  only  occasionally  or  in  the  days  of  college  life  cannot 
be  the  greatest  recruiting  agencies.  If  men  go  to  college  thinking  little  of  the 
minis try^  they  arc  not  likely  to  find  the  way  to  the  theological  seminary;  if  they 
know  little  about  missions^  they  are  not  likdy  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  Mission 
Boards.  The  only  way  to  get  a  crop  of  missionaries  is  for  tljc  pastors  to  grow 
them.  Close  upon  this  thought  comes  the  final  lecture  dealing  with  the  theme  of 
the  pastor  as  a  spiritual  force  in  the  world's  evangelisation.  Even  more  import- 
ant  than  the  problem  of  getting  workers  is  the  question  of  tlteir  spiritual  fitness; 
and  most  men  get  their  fundamental  ideas  of  spiritual  life  from  their  home  church. 
The  spirituality  of  the  home  church  is  apt  to  be  measure  of  the  spirituality  on 
the  mission  field.  It  is  a  fitting  climax:  to  have  Mr.  Mott  tell  us  that  tiie  chief 
need  of  missions  is  more  prayer  by  the  pastors  and  people.  After  all  the  world  is 
to  be  brought  to  Christ  by  bringing  its  nwds  to  the  foot  of  His  throne. 

Taking  the  book  as  a  whole  with  its  finely  chosen  and  well -pres tinted  material, 
Its  fertility  of  methods  and  its  wealth  of  reference  to  sources  in  the  notes  and 
bibliography,  one  cannat  but  feel  that  the  pastor  and  misijion  worker  have  here 
a  manual  calculated  to  meet  many  needs.  Of  course,  no  one  can  adopt  all  the 
schemes  presented,  but  every  one  vdli  rejoice  to  find  sfy  many  suggestions  which 
Bhall  aid  in  evangelizing  the  world  and  in  promoting  the  spirituality  of  the  whole 
Church. 

Prineeltm.  W,  B.  SmuwAK. 
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BtinuoNh  AoDRiissKD  TO  Individuals.  By  Reginald  J.  Campbell,  Mintste- 
of  the  City  Temple,  London.  New  York:  A,  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  1905, 
Pp.  vlii,  328. 

It  is  another  thoroiif  hly  characteriatic  collection  of  sermons  that  the  distin- 
guLshed  minister  of  the  City  Temple  of  London  here  offers  to  the  public,  Wlio- 
ever  has  heard  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  impreaaed  by  the  same  qualities  that  give 
these  printed  discoursea  their  subtle  eharm^the  winning  sincerity  and  frankness 
of  tfie  preacher,  his  sympathetic  identification  of  himself  with  the  peculiar  needs 
of  those  who  consult  him  as  their  spiritual  adviseft  his  ability  to  iiluminate  these 
concrete  problems  by  the  application  of  fundamentod  religious  and  moral  principles, 
his  marvelous  versatility  in  illustration,  and,  in  admirable  keeping  with  these 
gifts  and  traits,  his  utter  simplicity  and  directness  of  speech,  bis  bright,  earnest, 
and  often  striking  way  of  putting  commonplace  truth.  There  is  an  unescapable 
reality  about  these  discourses  which,  regardless  of  the  author's  theological  vaga* 
riea,  makes  the  reader  feel  hiiimelf  in  the  presence  of  a  messenger  of  God  who  had 
a  clear  vision  of  tlungs  spiritual,  a  large  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  a  pro* 
found  insight  into  the  mystery  of  Calvary,  and  a  noble  passion  to  help  men  by 
making  them  see  their  need  of  redemption  from  sin  by  the  cross  of  Christ.  The 
notes  prefixed  to  the  text  show  how  '*  every  one  of  these  sermons  came  into  ex- 
istence because  some  one  asked  for  it  or  some  life  story  sugg^ted  it."  It  is  the 
high  degree  of  success  realized  in  making  these  ministrations  practical  that  will, 
we  are  confident,  give  the  hook  the  large  and  useful  life  it  deserv^es. 

We  cannot,  however,  regard  any  of  these  discourses  as  great  sermons.  Indeed 
the  author  himself  modestly  says  they  ''are  not  hterature,  they  are  extempore 
speech,  they  are  face-to-face  teacliing  and  exhortation  addressed  to  an  audience 
which  ^  at  the  time,  and  to  the  preacher,  consisted  as  it  were  of  but  one  individ' 
ubI"  This  fact  accounts  for  the  colloquial  tone  of  many  paragraphs  and  per- 
haps also  for  the  fragnieutarj^  chaTacter  of  the  discu^ion  of  some  of  the  topics. 
It  is,  however^  chiefly  because  of  this  lack  of  system  in  the  presentation  of  his 
truth  that  these  aermons,  in  our  judgment,  fall  short  of  the  highest  historic  ideals. 
Mr.  CampbeU  has  penetrating  vision  and  fine  feeling,  as  well  as  an  unusually 
generous  culture,  but  we  look  iti  %^a(n  for  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  sustained 
and  well-articulated  discussion.  Not  infrequently  the  sermon  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  frank  statement  of  the  problem  under  consideration,  and  the  argu* 
ment,  instead  of  gaining  the  maximum  of  force  that  the  sacred  text  would  war- 
rant»  terminates  with  a  mere  diagnosis  of  the  speaker's  own  religious  conscioua- 
ness.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  ultra-personal  quality  which,  charming  as  it  is,  none 
the  less  occasionally  betrays  Mr.  Campbell  into  altogetlier  unwarranted,  not  to  say 
absurd  statements.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  deliverance  in  regard  to  the  histor- 
icity of  Abruhanrs  offering  of  hii^  son  Isaac:  '  *  This  was  a  moral  crisis,  and  a  terri- 
ble crisis,  too,  for  Abraliam;  and  it  is  because  of  the  vividness  with  which  it  is 
pictured  iiere  that  I  ventm-e  to  think,  critic  or  no  critiCj  it  took  place/'  The  ser- 
mons on  **  Eternal  Punishment  and  Eternal  Life,"  "The  Agnosticism  of  Jesus/* 
and  '^4  Sinful  God"  abound  in  assertions  that  have  little  more  to  ccimmend 
them  than  the  popular  virtue  of  not  being  orthodox.  But  we  are  quite  sure 
that  the  most  helpful  paragraphs  in  this  book  arc  not  those  in  which  with  such 
ill  grace  Mr.  Campbell  presumes  to  stand  upon  so  mufh  higher  a  vantage-ground 
than  ' '  the  t!ieologians." 

Princeton,  F.  W.  Loetscher* 

The  DmNE  Opportunity.  Sermons  preached  by  F.  B.  Stock  dale.  New 
York:    Eaton  &  Mains,  1905.    Svo;  pp.  136.     50  cents, 

Tliough  the  author  does  not  give  us  on  the  title-page  any  clue  to  his  identity 
we  gather  from  the  sermons  that  he  Is  a  New  York  Methodist  pastor.     The  qual* 
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ity  of  the  sermons  quickens  the  desire  to  know  and  hear  him.  For  the  sermona, 
marked  by  largeness  of  vi^on,  dignity,  elevation  of  thought  and  freshness  of  treat- 
mentf  are  mnch  above  the  ordinary.  Faniiliar  texta  are  tUuminated ;  old  thenae» 
become  new^  great  truths^  without  much  specific  application,  are  so  presented 
as  to  make  their  own  impression.  There  is  a  certain  likeness  to  F.  W.  Kobertaon 
in  the  preacher's  spirit  and  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  trutli  and  his  hearer,  but 
he  ifl  in  no  sense  an  imitator. 
Priniei&n,  Paul  Martin, 

B0R&Eif  Bearing,  antj  Other  Sermons.    By  Johk  Rhbt  Tbomi»son.     New 
York:    Eaton  &  Mains*  1905,    8vo;  pp.  26  L     75  cents. 

The  sermons  contained  in  the  volume  were  preached  extemporaneously  in 
Gr^ce  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Brooklyn  *  in  1883-84.  Tliey  are  good  ser- 
mons, spoken  by  one  who  loves  men  and  knows  them  and  sympathises  with  them. 
He  is  eager  to  bring  home  spiritual  truth  to  them,  bo  that  they  will  listen  and  un- 
derstand its  application  to  their  own  lives  and  cLrcumstancea.  Tliere  is  success 
in  the  difficult  art  of  concrete  illustration  from  the  realm  of  actual  business  and 
social  life  without  falling  into  cheapness  of  style.  The  method  of  the  sermons 
is  Uie  elucidation  and  application  of  a  single  weE -de fined  theme.  The  sermon 
on  **Tlie  Theistic  Basis  of  Immortality"  is  an  especially  good  example  of  a  diffi* 
cult  subject  made  inteUigible,  Intereating  and  helpful  to  an  ordinary  congregat  J  on. 
In  his  preparation  the  preacher  has  not  only  mastered  the  subject  for  himself, 
but  with  the  i^nstinct  of  a  true  teacher  has  mastered  it  for  bis  hearers  also. 

Priticeion.  Paul  Martin. 

The  SouL-WiNT^fiNO  Ckurch.  By  Re%',  Len  G.  Brouoston,  D.D.  London^ 
Chicago,  Toronto:    Flenung  H,  Revell  Co.,  1905.    8vo;  pp.  126. 

Hie  Georgia  evangelist  publishes  under  this  title  a  series  of  addresses  upon  the 
Church  which  he  has  delivered  at  revival  services.  The  only  controversial  points 
touched  upon  in  the  book  are  the  *' Baptism  for  Service'^  and  the  *'Premillen- 
arian  Coming,"  both  of  which  the  autljor  warmly  advocate.  The  style  is  very 
popular  and  some  of  the  numerous  illustrative  stories,  however  well  they  may 
have  answered  for  the  easy  discourse  of  an  evangelist,  are  hardly  worthy  of  print. 
Tlie  purpose  of  the  addresses  is  to  impress  the  true  dignity  of  the  Church  as  being 
the  Church  of  the  living  God,  its  supreme  end  to  save  sinners,  and  its  power  for 
aecompUshment  the  Spirit  of  God,  The  criticisms  of  the  existing  Church  are 
for  the  most  part  well  taken  and  the  counsels  for  its  betterment  wholesome. 

Frinceion.  Paul  Martiw. 

The  Useful  LirE,  a  Caowx  to  the  Simple  Life,  as  Taught  bt  Emanuel  Swe- 
DBNBORQ.  With  an  Introduction  by  John  Big ELow\  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1905,    Svo;pp.  xxxii  +  Zl.     75  centa. 

The  volume  is  made  up  of  an  extended  Introduction  and  a  body  of  quotations 
from  Bwedenborg.  The  Introduction  makes  clear  that  the  much  heralded  '*sim- 
pie  life"  is  only  one  of  the  process*^,  not  the  consummation,  of  the  Creator*s 
purpose  in  man.  If  sought  for  itself  it  has  little  worth,  as  the  extremely  simple 
life  of  theearly  hermit  monks,  as  by  a  final  experiment,  once  for  all  demonatrated. 
The  true  end  of  life  is  not  simplicity  but  usefulness.  The  life  is  to  be  freed  from 
complications  that  it  may  devote  itself  to  worthy  work,  and  in  accompUshing 
this  work  it  becomes  simple.  This  is  certainly  in  accord  with  Scripture,  and  the 
Author  of  the  Introduction  finds  it  especially  well  set  forth  in  the  teaching  of 
hi«  master,  SwedenhoqEj,  in  hia  ^^  Doctrine  of  Uses,"  Swedcnborg  has  been  too 
long  before  the  world  to  call  for  review.  If  ha\^ng  failed  to  understand  Sweden- 
borg:*s  system  as  a  whole,  we  turn  to  this  \olume  of  extracts  in  hope  that  upon 
a  single  practical  theme  he  may  seem  more  simple,  the  expectation  is  doomed  to 
disappointment,  for  here  are  the  same  combinations  of  beautiful  and  suggestive 
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expressions  cf  truth  with  sentences  and  clauses  that  may  mean  many  things  or 
nothing,  and  we  are  left  still  wondering  whether  the  fault  is  with  Swedenborg  or 
the  reader. 
Princeton,  Paul   Martin. 


VI.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Napoleon  Myth.  By  Henry  Ridgely  Evans.  Containing  a  Reprint  of 
The  Grand  Erratum,  by  Jean  Baptiste  Peres,  and  an  Introduction  by 
Dr.  Paul  Carus.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  1906 
8vo;pp.  65. 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Introduction  by  Dr.  Carua. 
The  reader  is  to  learn  "how  rapidly  folklore  tales  attach  themselves  to  a  dramAtao 
figure  of  history;  and  Napoleon's  case  is  perhaps  the  better  for  a  student,  be- 
cause his  personality  is  still  within  clear  remembrance  of  the  last  but  one  gener- 
ation and  the  legends  have  developed  under  the  very  eyes  of  a  civilized  world, 
whose  historians  were  in  the  habit  of  recording  facts  with  accuracy  and  whose 
writings  are  still  within  reach."  But  tliis  statement  does  not  tell  the  whole  truth. 
There  is  an  ulterior  motive  revealed  in  the  following  characteristic  utterances 
(p.  5) :  "The  Christian  Gospels  are  npt  simply  narratives  of  the  Hfe  of  Jesus,  but 
they  are  the  story  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  embodying  ancient  traditions  not  only  of 
the  Jewish  notion  of  a  Messiah  but  many  other  kindred  hopes  ....  The  Jewish 
Messiah  conception  had  been  modified  and  deepened  by  the  Persian  doctrine  of 
Mi  thra,  the  virgin-bom  viceroy  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth ;  the  Babylonian  Marduk^ 
the  Conqueror  of  Death  and  mediator  between  God  the  Father  and  men,  and 
also  the  world-resigning  Buddha  of  India.  The  picture  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  not  strictly  historical,  but  it  contains  historical  facts.  It  is  the  story 
of  Jesus,  the  Nazarene,  as  interpreted  by  those  who  believed  that  he  was  the 
Christ." 

Pages  11  to  21  are  devoted  to  a  republication  of  Jean  Baptiste  P^rte'  Grand 
Erratum:  the  Non-existence  of  Napoleon  Proved.  This  celebrated  pamphlet, 
ritten  in  1827  and  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  but  of  latew 
quite  rare,  was  an  attempt,  in  the  interest  of  conservative  theology,  to  reduce  to 
an  absurdity  the  purely  negative  tendencies  of  the  rationalistic  criticism  of  the 
Scriptures  then  in  vogue.  In  order  to  travesty  the  arguments  of  these  critics, 
P^rds  reviews  the  leading  facts  of  Napoleon's  life,  and  shows  that  after  all  "the 
supposed  hero  of  our  century  is  nothing  more  than  an  allegorical  personage,  de- 
riving his  attributes  from  the  sun."  No  attempt  on  our  part  to  characterize  the 
author's  **  demonstration  "  of  his  propositions  could  do  justice  to  his  exceedin^y 
clever  satire.  The  debate,  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  followed  in  its  details. 
Every  reader  at  all  conversant  with  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  higher  critics 
will  realize  the  appropriateness  of  republishing  this  celebrated  bmiesque  at  this 
time,  and  will  feel  duly  grateful  to  Mr.  Evans  for  liaving  prefixed  it,  in  this  little 
book,  to  his  own  '*  occult"  study  of  the  **  mythical  Napoleon." 

Indeed,  if  we  may  be  forgiven  for  indulging  in  so  odious  a  comparison,  we  have 
found  Pdrds  far  more  interesting  than  Evans.  The  author  has,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, made  a  careful  study  of  the  mythopoetic  elements  in  Napoleon's  life.  But 
his  account  lacks  definiteness  of  purpose,  so  that  tlie  reader  is  more  mystified 
than  instructed  or  pleased.  We  are  tempted  to  be  ungracious  enough  to  say 
that  the  many  illustrations  of  the  book — reproductions  of  celebrated  paintiiigi 
of  Napoleon — charmed  us  more  than  the  author's  story  of  the  '  'mythical  Napo- 
leon." 

Princeton,  Frederick  W.  Lostbchxs. 
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TERTULLIAN  AND  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE 
DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY. 

Third  Article. 

IN  a  discussion  printed  in  the  two  immediately  preceding 
numbers  of  this  Review  *  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  there 
is  discoverable  in  Tertullian's  modes  of  statement  a  rather 
distinct  advance  towards  the  conception  of.  an  immanent  Trinity. 
We  wish  now  to  inquire  how  far  this  advance  is  to  be  credited  to 
TertuUian  himself,  and  how  far  it  represents  modes  of  thought  and 
forms  of  statement  current  in  his  time,  and  particularly  ob- 
servable in  TertuUian  only  Ijecause  he  chances  to  be  dealing  with 
themes  which  invited  a  fuller  expression  than  ordinary  of  this 
side  of  the  faith  of  Christians. 

We  have  already  seen  that  there  is  a  large  traditional  ele- 
ment in  Tertullian's  teaching;  that  even  the  terms  ,**  Trinity'' 
and  "  Economy,"  m  which  his  doctrine  of  the  distinctions  within 
the  Goilhead  is  enshrined,  are  obviously  used  by  him  as  old  and 
well-known  terms ;  and  that  he  betrays  no  consciousness  of 
enunciating  new  conceptions  in  his  development  of  his  doctrine, 
but  rather  ^v^ites  like  a  man  who  is  opi)Osing  old  truth  to  new  error. 

♦The   Princeton    Theological    I^eview,    Octol)fr,    190.5,   pp.    529-557; 
January,  1906,  pp.  1-36. 
10 
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Iiuleed  he  openly  asserts  that  this  ib  the  case.    If  we  are  to  take  I 
his  own  point  of  view  in  the  matter,  we*  eainiot  hesitate  to  assert,! 
then,  that  he  has  himself  made  no  advance,  but  is  simply  enforcing 
the  common  Christian  faith  against  the  innovations  of  destructive . 
heresy.    Of  course  this  conmion  Christian  faith,  which  he  is  zealous 
thus  to  enforce,  is  fundamentally  the  Rule  of  Faith,    But  it  can  ' 
scarcely  be  denied  that  it  is  more  than  this;  Tert.ullian*s  own  view 
clearly  is  that  his  expositions  embody  also  tlie  common  under* 
standing  of  the  Rule  of  Faith.    He  is  not  consciously  offering  any      11 
novel  constructions  of  it,  or  building  up  on  his  own   account  a^| 
higher  structure  upon  it*    No  doubt  he  is  doing  his  best  to  state  ^" 
the  common  faith  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  to  apply  its  elements  J 
tellingly  in  the  controversy  in  which  he  was  engaged;  and  he  may  W^ 
certainly  in  so  doing  have  clarified  it^  and  (^ven  filled  it  with  newr 
significance*  not  to  say  developed  from  it  hitherto  unsuspected  irn- 
phcations*    How  far,  however,  this  can  be  affirmed  of  him  can  be      11 
determined  only  by  some  survey  of  the  modes  of  thought  and  state-^B 
ment  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  who  have  dealt  with  ^ 
the  same  doctrines* 

What  first  strikes  us  when  we  turn  to  the  Apologists  with  this 
end  in  view  is  that  most  of  Tertulliaii^s  modes  of  statement  can  be| 
turned  up,  in  one  place  or  another,  in  the  Apologetic  literature 
We  say  "in  one  place  or  another"  ad\'isedlyj  for  the  peculiarity  of  j 
the  case  is  that  they  do  not  all  appear  in  the  pages  of  a  single  writer^H 
but  scattered  through  the  WTitings  of  alK    Thus  if  the  term  rpea? 
appears  in  Theophiliis,  it  is  in  Tatian  that  the  term  oUovofiia  meets 
us  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  in  which  Tertullian  uses  it.    If  Athana-  ^ 
goras  seems  to  struggle  to  carry  back  the  divine  relationships  iBto^J 
eternity,*  and  Theophilus  by  the  use  of  the  distinction  between 
the  Uftf^  Mtd^ETo^  anfl  the  X^yo^  f^pofoptn6^  at  least  seeks  a  basis 
for  the  distinction  of  God  and  His  Logos  prior  to  the  prolation     „ 
of  the  Logos,  Justin  leaves  us  uncertain  whether  he  thought  of  th€^| 
liOgos  as  having  any  sort  of  being  before  the  moment  of  His  beget- 
ting.   The  simile  by  which  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  God  is  com- 
pared to  the  relation  of  the  light  to  the  sun  is  already  found  in  Jus- 
tin :  but  it  is  to  Tatian  that  we  must  go  to  discover  such  a  careful 
exposition  of  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  God  as  the  following: 
**He  came  into  being  by  way  of  impart  at  ion   {xurd  f^cpt^jww)  not 
of  abscission  {xmri  dKoxoxijy) ;  for  what  is  cut  off  is  separated  fror 
the  primitive  {too  KfimTou)^   but  what   is  impartefl,  receiving  it 

*  Cf.  Bethune-Bakzh,  EaHy  Hist^^i  of  Docirint,  etc,,  p.  129. 
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share  of  the  Economy  *  does  not  make  him  from  whom  it  is  taken 
deficient."  The  result  is  that  while  we  could  from  fragments, 
derived  this  from  one  and  that  from  another  of  the  Apologists, 
piece  together  a  statement  of  doctrine  which  would  assimilate  itself 
to  TertuIIian's,  we  could  verify  this  statement  from  no  one  of  the 
Apologists,  but,  on  the  contrarj%  elements  of  it  w^ould  be  nmre  or  less 
sharply  contradicted  by  one  or  another  of  them.  There  are,  in 
other  wortb,  hiiit«  scattered  tlirough  the  Apologists  that  men  were 
already  reaching  out  toward  the  forms  of  statement  that  meet  ua 
in  Tertullian^  but  only  in  him  are  these  hints  brought  together.  We 
assent,  therefore,  when  Harnackf  s^tys:  ''We  cannot  at  bottom  say 
that  the  Apologists  possessed  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity/'  Only  we 
must  in  this  statement  emphasize  both  the  terms  "at  bottom"  and 
'*  doctrine."  There  are  e^*e^y where  discoverable  hi  the  Apologists 
suggestions  of  a  trinitarian  mode  of  thought:  but  these  are  not 
brought  together  into  a  forumlated  doctrme  which  governed  their 
thinking  of  the  being  of  God* 

The  phenomena  are  such,  in  one  word,  as  to  force  us  to  perceive 
in  the  w  ritings  of  the  Apologists— iis  has  been  widely  recognized  by 
students  of  their  works— a  double  deposit  of  conceptions  relative 
to  the  mode  of  the  divine  existence.  There  is  their  own  philo- 
sophical construction,  which  is,  briefly,  the  Logos-speculation.  And 
underlying  that,  there  is  tlie  Christian  tradition, — to  which  they 
desired  to  be  faitliful  antl  which  was  ever  intruding  uito  their  con- 
sciousness and  forcing  from  them  acknowledgment  of  elements  of 
truth  which  formed  no  part  of  their  philosophical  confession  of  faith. 
This  divided  eliaracter  of  the  Apologetic  mind  is  by  no  one  more 
clearly  expounded  than  by  the  late  Dr.  Pur\'es  m  his  lectures  on 
The  Testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  io  Early  Ckri^iianUy.  Justin  was, 
as  Harnack  i-emarks^J  "the  most  Cliristian  among  the  Apologists,'' 
and  this  feature  in  his  dealing  with  doctrine  is  perhaps  especially 
marked  in  him :  but  it  is  shared  also  by  all  his  congeners.    Dr.  Pur- 


♦This  if*  a  very  obscure  phra^ie:  omn'ufim^  H^i>  mpiatt*  wpoff^njlAv.  Cleiucus 
declared  thftt  in  his  day  it  liad  never  been  aucoessfuUy  explained,  Daniel  (p.  164) 
ea:plaina:  *^W^bat  has  arisen  through  partidpation,  a.^  nne  light  is  kindled  from 
bnnther.hfisof  course  part  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  from  which  it  Is  derived^  and 
is  of  the  same  nature  with  it;  but  does  not  make  the  thing  from  whi<'h  it  is  t  iketi 
any  poorer  in  this  nature."  Baur  translates  the  whole  passage  thus;  **  Wiat  is 
cut  off  is  separated  from  the  substance,  but  what  is  distinguifthed  as  a  portion, 
what  by  free  se4f-detenninalion  rf^ceives  the  ceconom>%  the  plurality  in  t!ie  unity, 
causes  nolo^s  to  tiiat  from  which  it  eome.^."  Bethtjjte-Baker  {p»  120)  renders: 
''Receiving  as  its  function  one  of  administration/'  and  explains:  "The  part  of 
otisiavt^fda ,  adminiatrafion  of  the  world,  revelation." 

t  II,  289,  note"  at  the  end.  J  II,  2tl3  note*. 
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ves  fully  recognizes  that  Justin  was,  in  his  thinking  about  God,  first 
of  all  the  philosopher:  and  that  his  "own  thought  strongly  tended 
away  from  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity''* — ^toward  a  sort,  of  ditheism 
which  embraced  a  doctrine  of  "  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Logos 
and  the  Father  of  all."  And  yet  there  crops  up  repeatedly  in  his 
writings  testimony  to  the  worship  by  the  Christians  of  three  divine 
persons.  This  testimony  is  particularly  remarkable  with  reference 
to  the  Spirit.  For  "Justin's  own  theology  had  really  no  place  for 
the  Spirit,"  and  yet  "Justin  speaks  of  the  Spirit  as  not  only  an 
object  of  worship  but  as  the  power  of  the  Christian  life."  "Thus 
Justin,"  concludes  Dr.  Purves,t  "  in  spite  of  himself,  testifies  to  the 
threefold  object  of  Christian  worship.  He  even  finds  in  Plato  an 
adumbration  of  the  first,  second  and  third  powers  in  the  universe, 
though  in  doing  so  he  misunderstands  and  misinterprets  that  phil- 
osopher.   Justin's  own  conception  is  vague,  or,  when  not  vague, 

miscriptural   in   certain   important   points But  ....  he 

....  effectively  testifies  to  the  traditional  faith  of  the  Church  in 
the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  as  the  tlireefold  object  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, and  the  threefold  source  of  Christian  life."  What  was  true  of 
Justin  was  true,  each  in  his  measure,  of  the  other  Apologists.  "  Two 
conceptions  of  deity  were  struggling  with  each  other"t  in  their 
minds.  Dominated  by  theu-  philosophical  inheritance,  they  could 
only  imperfectly  assimilate  the  Christian  revelation,  which  therefore 
nmde  itself  felt  only  in  spots  and  patches  in  their  teaching.  What 
was  needed  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God  should  come  to  its 
rights  was  some  change  in  the  conditions  governing  the  conceptions 
of  the  leaders  of  Christian  thinking  by  which  they  might  measurably 
be  freed  from  the  philosophical  bondage  in  which  they  were  holden. 
The  appearance  of  juster  views  precisely  in  the  expositions  of 
Tertullian  would  seem  thus  to  be  connected  ultimately  with  a  certain 
shifting  of  interest  manifested  in  Tertullian  as  compared  with  the 
Apologists.  The  Apologists  were  absorbed  largely  in  the  cosmological 
aspects  of  Christian  doctrine.  §  In  Tertullian  these  retire  into  the 
background  and  the  soteriological  interest  comes  markedly  forward. 
In  their  cosmological  speculations,  the  Apologists,  for  example, 
scarcely  felt  the  need  of  a  Holy  Spirit;  all  that  they  had  clamantly 
in  mind  to  provide  for,  they  conceived  of  as  the  nat,ural  function  of 
the  Logos.    Their  recognition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  therefore 

*  Op.  cit,  p.  275.  t  P.  279.  t  P-  1^5. 

§  General  discriminations  like  this  must,  of  course,  not  be  pressed  to  extremes. 
See  e.g.,  Purves,  The  Teaching  of  Justin  Martyr,  p.  277.  Cf .  Bethune-Baker, 
Early  Christian  Doctrine,  125. 
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largely  conventional  and  due  to  allegiance  to  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion. A  new  point  of  view  has  been  attained  when  TertuUian,  out 
of  his  soteriological  interest,  thuiks  of  the  Spirit  profoundly  as  the 
sanctifier  of  men,  the  "vicarious  power"  of  the  Logos  for  applying 
His  redemptive  work.  This  shifting  of  interest  inevitably  led  to  a 
a  new  emphasis  on  the  distinctive  personalities  of  the  three  persons 
of  the  deity,  and  to  their  separation  from  the  world-process  that 
justice  might  be  done  to  their  perfect  deity  as  the  authors — each  in 
his  appropriate  sphere — of  salvation.*  It  is  instructive  that  in  his 
Apology,  addressed  like  the  chief  works  of  the  Apologists  to  the 
heathen,  Tertullian  still  moves,  like  them,  largely  within  the  cosmo- 
logical  sphere :  whereas  in  his  tract  Against  Praxeas,  addressed  to 
fellow-Christians,  the  soteriological  point  of  view  comes  more  to  its 
rights.  And  it  is  equally  instructive  that  among  preceding  writers 
it  is  in  Irenaeus  who,  with  emphasis,  eschewed  philosophy  and  sought 
to  build  up  a  specifically  Biblical  doctrine,  that  we  find  forms  of  state- 
ment concerning  the  three  persons  whom  Christians  worshiped  as 
the  one  God  most  nearly  approaching  the  construction  adumbrated 
by  Tertullian.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  sup- 
planting among  Chiistian  thinkers  of  the  Logos-speculation  by 
a  doctrine  of  immanent  Trinity  was  largely  mediated  by  the  shift- 
ing of  interest  from  the  cosmological  to  the  soteriological  aspect  of 
Christian  truth,  and  that  in  Tertullian  we  see  for  the  first  time 
clearly  marked  the  beginning  of  the  process  by  which  this  change 
was  wrought. 

This  suggestion  receives  notable  support  from  a  comparison  of 
Tertullian's  modes  of  statements  with  those  of  his  contemporaiy 
Hippolytus,  in  his  treatise  against  Noetus — a  treatise  which,  as  it 
arose  out  of  conditions  remarkably  like  those  which  called  out  Ter- 
tullian's tract  against  Praxeas,  contams  so  much  that  is  similar 
to  what  we  find  in  that  tract  that  it  is  hard  to  shake  ourselves 
entirely  free  from  the  illusion  that  one  borrows  from  the  other. 


*  For  the  point  of  view  of  the  text  cf .  e.g.,  NOsqen,  Geschichte  der  L.  v.  d.  h.  Geiste, 
pp.  24  sq,:  "Precisely  with  this  writer  (Tertulhan)  there  begins,  on  the  ground  of 
Christian  experience,  to  break  through  the  recognition  of  the  inner  necessity  of 

the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  nature  of  the  Triune  God His  interest  in  the  tliird 

Person  of  the  Trinity  hangs  on  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  leads  the  children  of 

God  (credentes  agat) Accordingly  it  must  not  be  made  a  reproach  to 

him  that  he  permits  the  immanent  relation  statedly  to  shine  through  only  as  the 
background  of  the  self-revelation  of  the  Triune  One.  It  is  precisely  because  he 
does  this  that  he  first  marked  out  definitely  the  point  of  departure  from  which 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  God  and  as  trinitarian  Person  could  be  really 
grasped."    Cf.  Kahnis,  p.  296. 
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Hippolytus'  relation  as  a  pupil  to  Irenseus  *  whose  language  in 
regard  to  the  Trinit;jrian  relationships  approaches  that  of  Tertullian 
most  nearly  of  all  previous  writers,  and  from  whom  Tertullian  him- 
self frankly  draws,  is  doubtless  another  factor  of  importance  in 
accounting  for  the  resemblance  between  the  two  tracts.  But  as  we 
have  already  suggested,  we  are  persuaded  that  this  resemblance, 
so  far  as  it  is  real,  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  Tertullian  and 
Hippolytus,  alike  heirs  of  the  Logos-speculation,  and  alike  deter- 
mined to  do  justice  to  the  deposit  of  truth  in  the  Rule  of  Faith, 
were  alike  called  upon  in  the  new  conditions  of  the  early  third  cen- 
tury to  uphold  the  common  faith  of  Christendom  against  the  subtlest 
form  of  the  Monarchian  attack.  If  this  be  true,  nothing  could  hold 
out  a  better  promise  of  enabling  us  to  discriminate  in  TertuUian's 
statements  the  traditional  element  from  his  personal  contribution 
than  a  comparison  of  them  with  those  of  Hippolytus. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  attempting  such  a  comparison  is 
the  extent  of  the  common  element  in  the  two.  We  meet  in  Hippo- 
lytus the  same  terminology  which  we  have  found  in  Tertullian. 
He,  too,  employs  the  term  Trinity  ;t  and,  as  well,  Tertullian's  favor- 
ite term,  "the  Economy  "J — ^although  perhaps  not  with  the  same 
profundity  of  meaning ;  even  Tertullian's  phrase,  "  the  mystery 
of  the  economy.''!  We  ahnost  feel  ourselves  still  on  Tertullian's 
ground  when  we  read  in  Hippolytus:  "For  who  will  not  say 
there  is  one  God?  Yet  he  will  not  on  that  account  deny  the 
Economy.  "||  This  feeling  is  increased  by  the  occurrence  in  Hippo- 
lytus of  similar  illustrations  of  the  relations  of  the  Logos  to  the 
primal  Godliead.  "  But  when  I  say  another,"  he  remarks,  "  I  do 
not  mean  that  there  are  two  Gods,  but  that  it  Ls  only  as  light  from 
light,  or  as  water  from  a  fountain,  or  as  a  ray  from  the  sun."^ 
Even  the  same  proof-texts  are  employed  in  the  same  manner.  ITiiis 
the  declaration  in  John  x.  30,  "I  and  the  Father  are  one,"  is  treated 
quite  in  Tertullian's  manner.  "  Understand  that  He  did  not  say, '  I 
and  the  Father  am  one,  but  are  one.'  For  the  word '  are'  is  not  said 
of  one  person,  but  itrefers  to  two  personsand  one  power."**  Soagain, 
like  Tertullian,  Hippolytus  insists  strongly  on  the  true  deity  of 
Christ  and  supports  it  after  much  the  same  fashion.  He  calls  Hini 
"  God,"tt  "  the  Almighty,"tt  appeals  just  like  Tertullian  to  Matt.  xi. 
27,  and  like  Tertullian  even  applies  to  Him  the  great  text,  Rom.  ix.  5, 
commenting:  "He  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed,  has  been  born;  and 

*  Cf.  e.g.,  Harnack,  Chronolog.,  II,  213  and  223.  f  Cliap.  14. 

{  Chaps.  3  4,  8,  14.  §  Chap.  4,  no  fewer  than  three  times.  ||  Chap.  3. 

f  Chap.  11.  **  Chap.  7.  ft     Chap.  8.  JJChap.  6. 
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having  been  made  man,  He  is  God  for  ever/^*  His  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  moreover,  is  indistinguishable  from  Tertullian's. 
"Let  us  believe,  then,  dear  brethren/*  he  says,  '* according  to  tlie 
tradition  of  the  apostles,  that  God  the  Word  came  down  from  heaven 
into  the  holy  Virgin  Mary;  in  order  that,  taking  the  flesh  from  her, 
and  assuming  also  a  human,  by  which  I  mean  a  rational  soul,  and 
becoming  thus  all  that  man  is,  with  the  exception  of  sin,  he  might 
be  .  .  ,  .  nuuiifested  as  God  in  a  body,  coming  forth,  too,  as  a 
perfect  man:  for  it  wfis  not  in  mere  appearance,  or  by  conversion, 
but  in  truth  that  He  became  man/'t  Underlying  and  sustaining 
all  these  detailed  resemblances,  moreover,  is  the  great  fundamental 
likeness  between  the  two  writers  arising  from  their  conmxon  appli- 
cation of  the  Logos-speculation  to  the  facts  of  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion, and  their  common  opposition  to  the  Monarchian  heresy. 

With  a  little  closer  scrutiny,  however,  marked  differences  between 
the  two  writers  begin  to  develop. 

In  the  Rmi  place,  we  observ^e  that  Hippolytus  does  not 
very  well  know  what  to  do  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  repeats 
the  triime  formula  with  great  emphasis:  **  We  cannot  thmk 
otherwise  of  one  God/'  he  says,  **  but  by  believing  in  truth  in 
Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit."  "The  Economy  of  agree* 
mout  is  gathered  up  into  one  God:  for  God  is  One;  for  He  who 
commmids  is  the  Father,  and  He  who  obeys  is  the  Son,  and  that 
which  teaches  wisdom  'is  the  Spirit/' J  "We  accordingly  see  the 
Word  incarnate,  and  through  Him  we  know  the  Father,  and  believe 
in  the  Son  and  worship  the  Holy  Ghost/' |  He  manifestly  desires 
to  be  led  in  all  thhigs  by  the  Scriptural  revelation:  from  no  other 
quarter,  he  declares,  than  the  oraclea  of  God  will  he  derive  instruc- 
tion in  such  things,  and  therefore  as  they  declare  to  us  what  the 
Father  mils  us  to  believe,  that  will  he  believe,  and  aR  He  wills  the 
Son  to  be  glorified,  so  will  he  glorify  Him,  and  as  He  wills  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  bestowed,  so  will  he  receive  Him,]|  Nevertheless  it  is 
quite  clear  that  he  cmi  hardly  assimilate  the  Biblical  doetvine  of  the 
Spirit,  and  when  he  comes  to  speak  out  his  mind  upon  Him,  he 
makes  it  apparent  that  he  does  not  at  all  think  of  Him  as  a  person* 
It  is  curious  to  observ^e,  indeed,  the  cu'cumlocutions  he  employs  to 
avoid  calling  Him  a  person*  "I  shall  not  indeed  say  there  are  two 
Gods,  but  one;  two  persons,  however,  while  the  third  economy  is 
the  gra^e  of  the  Holy  Spirit*  For  the  Father  mdeed  is  one,  but 
there  are  two  persons,  because  there  is  the  Son  also:  and  then 


*  Chap.  5. 


t  Chap.  17, 


X  Chap.  14.  i  Clmp.  12, 


II  Chap.  9. 
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there  is  the  third,  the  Holy  Spirit."*  From  a  passage  like  this,  Hip- 
j)olytus^  fundamental  thought  would  seem  to  have  been,  like  Jus- 
tin's, a  kind  of  ditheism,  somewhat  violently  transformed  into  a 
tritheism  under  the  pressure  of  the  traditional  faith. 

When  we  look  further  we  perceive  that  even  this  ditheism  is  far 
from  pure.  We  observ^e  a  notable  effort  to  avoid  that  clear  assertion 
of  substantial  unity  of  the  Father  and  Son  which  constitutes  the  very 
core  of  Tertidlian's  doctrine.  When  the  declaration  of  our  Lord  in 
John  X.  30,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one,"  is  quoted,t  Hippolytus'  ex« 
position  is:  "It  refers  to  two  persons  and  one" — ^not  substance,  as 
Tertullian  would  have  said,  but — ^^  power."  And  then  Hippolytus 
calls  in  illustratively  John  xvii.  22, 23,  where  our  Lord  expresses  His 
desire  that  His  disciples  maybe  one,  even  as  He  and  the  Father  are 
one,  and  asks  triumphantly,  "Are  all  [the  disciples]  one  body  in  re- 
spect of  substance,  or  is  it  that  we  become  one  in  the  power  and 
disposition  of  likemindedness ? "  J  "In  the  same  manner " — ^thus 
he  applies  the  illustration — "  the  Son  ....  confessed  that  He  was 
in  the  Father  in  power  and  disposition."  This  view  of  the  unity  of 
Father  and  Son  as  consisting  in  imity  in  mind  and  power  only  is 
consistently  preserved  throughout;!  and  the  revelatory  character 
of  the  Son  is  in  harmony  with  this  hung,  not  on  His  identity  with 
God,  but  on  His  character  as  the  image  of  God.||  Accordingly,  we 
discover  that  the  Logos  is  not  thought  by  Hippolytus  to  have 
been  eternally  with  God,  but  is  assigned  an  absolute  beginning  at  a 
definite  point  of  time  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world.  Like 
Tertullian,  he  tells  us  that  God  subsisted  from  all  eternity  alone, 
having  nothing  contemporaneous  with  Himself.  But  he  does  not, 
like  Tertullian,  tell  us  that  though  thus  existing  alone,  so  far  as 
things  external  to  Himself  are  concerned,  there  was  within  Him 
another.  His  fellow,  His  eternal  Word,  a  second  to  Him.  Quite 
differently,  he  tells  us  that  though  alone,  He  was  many, — ^a 
plurality.lf  And  then  ho  goes  on  to  explain  that  this  means  that 
God  was  never  "  reasonless,  or  wisdomless,  or  powerless,  or  counsel- 
less,  but  all  things  were  in  Him  and  He  was  in  all."**  In  other  words, 

*  Chap.  14.  That  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  here  denied  is  held  by 
Meier,  I^hre  von  d.  Trinitat,  I,  88;  Harnack,  E.  T.,  II,  262,  not<;;  NOsqen, 
Geschichte  d.  L.  v.  d.  heilig.  Geiate,  20.  Cf.  also  J.  SjOholm,  Hippolytus  och 
Modalismen,  Lund:  1S9S.  On  the  other  hand,  see  DOllinger,  Hipp,  and  Callist,, 
E.  T.,  193-194,  and  Hagemann,  Rofn.  Kirche,  268  sq.  f  Chap.  7. 

J    Tfjdwdfjiei  Kal  rij  Stui^iaii  ryr  ofi<n^poviaq  iv  yiv6fie-&a  ;  §    E.g.^  chaps.  8  and  16. 

II  Chap.  7  fin.  ^  Ch.  10,  ad  init.,  aiTog  lU  ^6vog  uv  roXvg  f/v. 

**  ovre  yap  a/.oyog^  ovtc  uao<^K^  ovrt-  adivaroq^  olrt  ajiovTiEvrog  yv  Trdm'a  de  r/v  ev  avrif!  ^ 
nvTog  6i  Tjv  TO  TTav, 
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it  is  not  of  a  personal  Logos  as  the  eternal  Companion  that  Hippo- 
lytus  is  thinking,  but  of  the  ideal  world,  the  ^^tr/io^  vciijt*;^-,  as  con- 
stituting an  eternal  "plurality"  of  God,  Accordingly  when  in  an- 
other place*  he  is  again  de.scribing  the  origin  of  the  Logos,  the  eter- 
nal existence  wiiich  lie  attributes  to  Him  is  not  an  existence  as  a 
personal  Logos,  but  only  as  thf^  *' indwelling  rationality  of  the  uni- 
verse." The  Logos  thus  for  Hippolytus  exists  from  all  eternity 
only  ideally.  From  this  ideal  existence  He  came  into  real  existence 
lor  the  first  time  when  God,  intf^nding  to  create  the  world,  begat 
Him  "  as  the  Author  and  Fellow-<3ounsellor  and  Framer  of  the  things 
that  arc  in  formation/'f  and  "thus,**  says  Hippolytus,^  '*  there  ap- 
pearecl  another  betside  Him" — thus  and  then  only.  Here  it  nmst  be 
remarked  is  a  doctrine  of  the  absolute  origination  of  the  Logos  by 
the  wilt  of  the  Father,  so  that  the  Logos  appears  distinctly  as  a 
creature  of  the  Father's  wilL§ 

Nor  does  Hippolytus  in  the  leiist  shrink  from  this  con- 
ception. When  explaining  that  Adam  was  made  a  man  with 
the  characteristics  and   limitations  nf  a  man,  not  by  inadver- 

*  Philo&ojih.j  X,  33  (xxix)' — h^iMtto^  rov  iv(a^6^  ^yt^^c* 

t  Adv.  Noitumf  chap.  10 — ^px^^^  'sai  d^^/Soi'^w  am  tpj^iTyv. 

JQiap.  11. 

f  On  the  extreme  emphasis  put  by  Hippolytus  on  the  divine  wi!l»  tf .  Hacjumawn, 
R^m,  Kirche^  p,  107:  ^'  No  one  of  the  earUest  representntiveii  of  Chri^st'ian  science 
Iflji  SI  J  eh  strt!9»  on  the  will  of  God  as  Hippolytus,  With  great  emphasis,  often 
several  time^  in  «ncfession  in  almost  identical  phmsea,  he  repeats,  when  speaking 
af  the  origin  of  thfi  Logos  or  of  creation  in  genej-al,  the  formula  in  which  he  ex- 
preseeB  his  proposiition  that  the  whole  revektioti  of  God  ad  fijctra  ia  grounded  in 
Hb  will,  that  He  can  create  or  not  cr*»ate,  retain  the  Logoa  in  Himself  or  pennit  Him 
to  proceed  oui^  as  He  wills.  He  even  epeaks  once  of  the  Logos  himself  as  a  pro- 
duct of  the  divine  will  (c.  13 ;  ef .  c.  S,  9^  10^  1 1 )/'  For  the  fundamental  significance 
of  this  eee  ante,  October^  1 905^  p .  Bb2  note  Tf ,  and  tlie  references  there  given,  Nat- 
Tii«l  m  tins  stress  on  the  voluntariness  of  the  divine  action,  even  in  the  prolation  of 
the  lx)gos,  was  on  the  lips  of  tlie  Apologist**  in  protest  against  the  natural  procea-^es 
of  emanation  tauglit  by  the  Gnostic^^  there  underlay  it  in  its  application  to  the 
prolation  of  the  Logos  a  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  Father  which 
scarcely  did  justice  to  the  real  state  of  the  ease,  and  was  near  to  a  eonccplion  of 
tfie  Lcigoa  as  absolutely  originating  in  this  act  of  the  divine  will^  and  hence  as  of 
creaturely  character.  This  point  of  view  was  that  of  some  of  the  Apologists, 
axid  was  revived  by  the  Arian.^.  In  opposition  to  it  the  Niceiie  Fathers  (Atlia- 
naatuSf  Or.  cmit^  Ar.^  iii;  ck  Decret.  Nic.  Stffi.;  Ambrose,  De  Fids^  rV\  9)  leanied 
to  go  behind  the  will  of  God  in  tlie  generation  of  the  Logos.  There  is  a  sense, 
of  course,  in  which,  as  DOllinger  points  out  (Hippalyhm  amiCtillutu.^,  E,  T.^  19S) , 
God  as  voluntary  subject  does  all  He  does  voluntarily;  but  after  all  said  and  done 
as  the  Arian  contention  that  the  Bon  owed  His  being  to  an  act  of  will  ou  the  part 
of  the  Father  was  meant  to  imply  that  the  Son  was  a  creature,  thii^  in  ode  of 
speech  is  Arian  in  tendency  and  it  h  best  frankly  to  say^taking  y^il^  in  its  nat- 
ural sense^that  the  art  of  eternal  generalion  is  not  an  act  of  will  but  a  necessary 
movement  in  the  divine  being.    (Cf.  Dorner,  I,  ii,  460.) 
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tence  or  because  of  any  limitation  of  power  on  God's  part,  but  by 
design,  he  says :  "  The  Creator  did  not  wish  to  make  him  a  God  and 
failed  in  His  aim;  nor  an  angel — be  not  deceived — but  a  man. 
For  if  He  had  wished  to  make  thee  a  God  He  could  have  done  so  : 
you  hare  the  example  of  the  LogosJ'*  To  Hippolytus,  therefore,  the 
Logos  is  distinctly  a  created  God,  whom  God  made  a  God  because, 
shortly.  He  chose  to  do  so.  He  has  indeed  preeminence  above  all 
other  creatures,  Yiot  only  because  He  was  made  a  God  and  they 
were  not,  but  also  because  He  alone  of  creatures  was  made  by  God 
Himself  while  all  other  creatures  were  made  by  Him  the  Logos; 
and  because  they  all  were  made  out  of  nothing,  while  ''Him  alone 
God  produced  from  existing  things  (ix  tBv  ovrwv)/^  and,  as  God  alone 
existed,  that  means  from  His  own  substance.f  The  Logos  is  therefore 
only  in  this  sense  of  the  substance  of  God,  that  He  was  framed  out 
of  the  Divine  substance;  although  what  the  process  was  by  which 
God  thus  "  begat  Him  as  He  willed,"  Hippolytus  declines  to  inquire 
as  too  mysterious  for  human  investigation.  ^  He  has  no  hesitation, 
however,  in  speaking  of  him  as  a  creature  who  came  into  existence 
at  a  definite  time,  is  only  what  His  maker  unlled,  and  is  God  and 
possessor  of  the  j)ower  of  God  and  therefore  almighty  only  by  ^t 
and  not  by  nature.  § 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  tWs  inqury  further.  Enough  has 
been  brought  out  to  show  that  Hippolytus'  Trinity  consisted  in  a 
transcendent  God  who  produced  at  a  definite  point  of  time  a  second- 
ary divinity  called  the  Logos,  to  whom  He  subjected  all  things;  and 
along  with  those  a  third  something  not  very  definitely  conceived, 
called  by  the  Church  the  Holy  Spirit.  Here  is  not  one  God  in  three 
persons;  here  is  rather  one  God  producing  a  universe  by  steps  and 
stages,  to  the  higher  of  which  divinity  is  assigned.  Li  other  words, 
we  see  in  Hippolytus  a  clear  and  emphatic  testimony  indeed  to 
a  rich  deposit  of  Christian  faith,  but  overlying  and  dominating 
it  a  personal  interpretation  of  it  which  reproduces  all  the  worst 
defects  of  the  Logos-speculation.  In  this  he  forms,  despite  the 
surface  resemblance  of  his  discussion  to  Tertullian's,  a  glaring 
contrast  with  that  writer.  In  Tertullian  the  fundamental  faith 
of  the  Church  comes  to  its  rights  and  is  permitted  to  dominate  the 
Logos-speculation.  And  it  is  just  in  this  that  his  superiority  as  a 
theologian  to  Hippolytus  is  exhibited.  Hippolytus'  thought  re- 
mains in  all  essential  respects  bound  within  the  limits  of  the  I-iOgos- 

*  Phil,  X.  33  (xxix).  t  Ibid,  J  Adv.  Noetum,  chap.  16. 

§  Cf.  also  chap.  6,  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  "appointed  almighty  by 
the  Father." 
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speculation.  Tertullian's  has  become  in  all  essential  respects  a 
logical  development  of  tb^  Church's  fundamental  faith.  It  is, 
therefore,  that  it  is  he  and  not  Hippolytus  who  became  the  Father  of 
the  doctrine  of  an  immanent  Trinity, 

A  comparison  of  Novatian's  treatise  On  ilte  Trinity'^  will  still 
fmther  strengthen  our  respect  for  TertuUian,  Novatian  seems  to 
have  been  a  diligent  student  of  Tertullian;t  it  might  be  presumed, 
therefore,  that  in  this  treatise  he  ha^  drawn  upon  the  master  whom 
he  honored  by  his  imitation  but  never  names,  Despite,  however, 
Jerome's  declaration  that  the  book  is  only  "a  kind  of  epitome ''J 
of  TciluUian's  work,  and  the  i^petition  of  this  judgment  by  a  whole 
series  of  subsequent  wTiters,§  we  find  ourselves  doubting  whether 
the  presumed  fact  is  supported  by  the  treatise  itself.  Novatian 
goes  his  own  way,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  there  is  much 
common  to  his  treatise  and  Tertullian's  tract  against  Praxeas  which 
may  not  be  best  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  the  traditional 
elements  of  belief  underlying  both.||  No  doubt  Novatian  must  be 
supposed  to  have  kno^n  Tertullian's  treatise  and  his  own  thinking 
may  have  been  affected  by  its  teaching.  But  there  seems  little  or 
no  evidence  that  he  has  dravMi  directly  upon  it  for  his  own  work* 
Novatian's  tract,  unlike  those  of  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus,  is 
not  in  the  first  instance  a  piece  of  polemics  with  only  incidental 
positive  elements;  but  is  primarily  a  constructive  treatise  and  only 
incidentally  polemic :  moreover,  its  polemic  edge  is  turned  not  solely 
against  Monarchianism,  but  equally  against  Tritheism,  In  point 
of  form  it  is  an  exposition  of  the  Rule  of  Truth,T[  which  requires  ua 

*Tliere  a<^m  no  real  reason  for  doubting  the  uuthorslup  of  this  book  by  Nova- 
tian, though  HaqemANN  {p,  371  n^.)  doubts  it,  and  Quarbt  e\'cn  aacribea 
it  to  Hippolytus.  Cf.  Habnack,  Chronoiogie^  II,  396,  note  1.  and  400,  note  2, 
Harnack  dales  it  c.  240  (p.  399). 

t  Cf,  HarKacK  in  the  SiizinvgHberirhte  dcr  k.  p,  Akudemicder  Wissfewicha}Un  su 
B^rim,  189B,  IT,  p.  562,  and  Chron.  II,  399-400.  J />c  mrr.  tnlusL,  70, 

f  E.g.f  Loops*  I^ifJ^den,  p*  105:  *' There  is  scarcely  a  thought  that  cannot  be 
pointed  out  in  Tertullian."  But  Hajinack,  Chronoiog.,  11,  399— tfJO,  recognises 
that  in  any  event  Jerome* ji  statement  is  overdrawn,  thougli  Iw  finds  a  real  coa- 
nection  between  the  two  books. 

II  We  ha%^e  the  support  in  this,  at  least,  of  HAaBMAmf,  RGm.  Kirche^  p,  379. 

t  Novation's  own  phrase  h  always  Rule  of  Truth,  although  the  title  of  his 
treatise  has  Rule  of  Faith,  whence  KtrNZE  infers  that  the  title  is  not  from  his  own 
hand  {pp.  ■'V-S).  Novatiaa,  remarks  Kunzb  (p.  178),  makes  use  of  the  Roman 
Baptismal  Creed  (Apostiilicum),  but  evidently  '^only  the  Trinitarian  formula 
stood  to  liim  as  a  Formula^  ami  we  may  even  say  that  to  him  the  notion  of 
regala  reriiatis  lielonged  only  to  it  and  not  to  the  *  Apostle?'  Creed/  ;  and  to  the 
•Apostles'  Creed'  only  so  far  as  it  is  built  up  upon  the  Trinitarian  Formula/' 
Thh  is.  however,  in  effect  the  essential  conception  of  idl  theeajjy  Fathers:  that  is 
to  SAy^  the  Apostles'  Creed  to  them  is  not  the  Rule  of  Faith|  but  only  a  eonuno- 
diQus  summary  of  it. 
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to  believe  in  God  the  Father  and  Lord  Omnipotent,  in  the  Son  of 
God,  Christ  Jesus,  the  Ix)rd  our  God,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  once 
promised  to  the  Church;  and  its  disposition  follows  these  three 
fundamental  elements  of  the  fidth  (chaps,  i-viii;  Lx-xxviii;  xxix; 
with  a  conclusion,  xxx-xxxi).  To  its  expository  task  it  gives  itself 
with  a  ccmscious  eflfort  to  avoid  wandering  off  into  the  refutation  of 
heresies,  farther  than  may  be  necessary  to  subserve  the  purpose  in 
view.  "  I  could  set  fprth  the  treatment  of  this  subject,"  he  renuurks 
on  one  occasion  when  a  heresy  is  engaging  his  attention,  *'  by  all  the 
heavenly  Scriptures  ....  except  that  I  have  not  so  much  under- 
taken to  speak  against  this  special  form  of  heresy  as  to  expound 
the  Rule  of  Truth  concerning  the  person  of  Christ."* 

The  positive  exposition  Novatian  has  set  himself  to  give  is  very 
richly  worked  out  and  quite  justifies  Jerome's  admiration  of  the 
book.  In  particular  the  exegetical  demonstration  of  the  di\'inity  of 
Christ  which  it  offers  is  very  thorough  and  noble  and  can  scarcely 
find  its  superior  in  ancient  literature.  Alongside  of  its  zeal  for 
the  deity  of  Christ,  its  zeal  for  the  xmity  of  God  bums  warmly, 
and  its  Trinitarian  doctrine  seems  to  be  dominated  by  the  inter- 
action of  these  two  factors.  The  key  to  the  whole  is  revealed 
by  Novatian  himself  when  he  declares  our  chief  duty  to  be  to  con- 
tend earnestly  that  Christ  is  God,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  militat€ 
against  the  Scriptural  fundamentvm  that  there  is  but  one  God.f  It 
is  indeed  Tritheism  rather  than  Monarchianism  which  causes  Nova- 
tian the  deepest  anxiety  and  though  he  argues  stoutly  against  the 
latter,  it  is  his  opposition  to  the  former  which  most  decisively 
determines  his  own  forms  of  statement.  Thus,  although  he  exhibits 
little  vital  interest  in  the  Logos-speculation  for  its  own  sake,  and 
writes  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  the  traditional  faith,  he  is 
thrown  back  strongly  upon  the  linear  development  of  the  Trinity 
which  is  the  product  of  the  Logos-speculation.  J  Laboring  to  secure 
the  unity  of  God  at  all  hazards,  he  feels  that  he  can  do  this  only 
by  emphasizing  the  origination  of  the  Son;  and  not  attaining  to  a 
clear  grasp  of  the  conception  of  eternal  generation,  he  is  led  to  pro- 
tect the  origination  of  the  Son  by  emphasizing  His  posteriority  to  the 
Father.  §  Amid  these  ideas,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  somewhat 
flounders.  He  is  earnestly  desirous  of  doing  full  justice  to  the 
deity  of  Christ,  and  he  feels  that  in  order  to  do  so  he  must  assimilate 
Him  to  the  eternal  God.  But  he  does  not  know  quite  how  to  do 
this  consistently  with  a  fitting  proclamation  of  the  unity  of  God. 

*  Cliap.  21.  t  Chap,  xxx,  near  the  beginning. 

t  See  above,  October,  1905,  pp.  554-5.  §  Chap.  xxxi.  _ 
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Accordingly  lie  tells  us,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  8on  "was  always 
in  the  Father ^^  becau.se  t!ie  *' Father  was  always  Father*':  but  he 
at  once  turns  to  argue,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Father  must  in 
sonie  sense  precede  the  Son,  because  it  is  *'  necessary  that  He  who 
knows  no  beginning  must  precede  Him  that  has  a  beginning*';  and 
to  insist  over  and  over  again  that  there  would  be  two  Gods,  if  there 
were  two  who  had  not  been  begotten,  or  two  who  were  without  be- 
ginning, or  two  who  were  self-existent*  The  doctrine  of  "eternal 
generation'*  is  here  struggling  in  the  womb  of  thought:  we  do  not 
think  it  quite  comes  to  the  birth. 

And  thus  Novatian  seems  to  us  to  fall  back  essentiaUy  upon 
the  Logos-eonstructionj  but  on  the  Logos*constniction  so  far 
purified  that  it  is  on  the  point  of  melting  into  Nicene  ortho- 
doxy. In  order  to  i>rotect  the  unity  of  Clod,  in  other  w^ords, 
he  was  led  to  emphasize  not  the  sameness  of  the  Son  and  Spirit 
with  God  the  Father,  as  Tertullian  did  with  his  developed  doc- 
trine of  the  numerical  unity  of  substance,  but  their  difference 
from  Him,  The  nerve  of  Novatian's  Trinitarianism  thus  becomes 
his  strong  subordinationisnu  Though  he  knows  and  emphasizes 
the  difference  between  creation  and  procession*  and  lu'ges  as  few 
othery  ha\^e  urged  the  true  divinity  of  Christ,  yet  our  Lord's  deity  is 
to  Him  after  all  only  a  secondary  deity.  He  had  a  beginning;  He 
was  not  self-origmated :  He  was  the  product  of  His  lather^s  will; 
He  exists  but  to  minister  to  that  will;  though  He  be  God,  He  is 
not  God  of  Himself,  but  only  because  *'He  wbs  begotten  for  this 
special  result,  that  He  should  be  God'';  and  though  He  is  Lord,  He 
is  Lord  only  because  the  Father  so  willed  and  only  to  the  extent  the 
Father  willed.!  When  He  says  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one,''  there- 
fore, "  He  referred  to  the  agreement,  and  to  the  identity  of  judgment, 
and  to  the  loving  association  itself,  as,  reasonably,  the  leather  and 
Son  are  one  in  agreement  an<l  love  and  affection/'J  Tertullian 
would  here  have  referred  to  satiieness  of  substance:  even  Hippo- 
lytus  w*ould  have  referred  to  sameness  of  power :  No\^atian*s  zeal  for 
the  unity  of  Gud  holds  him  back,  and  though  he  believes  the  Son  to 
be  consubstantial  with  the  Bather  in  the  sense  that  as  the  son  of  a 
man  is  a  man  so  the  Son  of  God  is  God,g  yet  he  must  believe  also 
that  He  is  second  to  the  Father  in  the  strongest  sense  of  that  word. 


*  Cf .  HarnacKi  II,  250,  note  3,  f  All  tliese  phraaea  are  from  c,  X3s^i. 

JChap,  27. 

I  Cf.  Bull,  III,  17,  and  see  NdsoEN,  26,  note  2,  Novatian  is  treated  by  Bmx, 
eBpeeially  pp.  131 .  297.  479,  51 1,  52§,  582,  507,  607,  E.  T.  Tbe  bett  that  can  be 
gaidfor  him  is  there  i?ald. 
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Tkis  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  is  repeated,  in  his  view,,] 
in  the  similar  subordination  of  the  Spirit  to  the  iSon,    So  clear  is  it  j 
that,  with  all  his  good  intentions  an^.!  upward  strivings,  Novatian  re-i 
mains,  in  his  theoretical  construction  of  the  relationships  of  the  three 
persons  he  recognized  as  God,  under  the  domination  of  the  Logos*, 
speculation  and  fails  to  attain  the  higher  standpoint  reached  by] 
Tertullian.    Revolting  from  the  tritheisin  of  Hippolytus,  he  yefej 
does  not  know  any  other  way  to  seeing  the  unity  of  God  but  Hippo- 
lytus'  way— that  is,  by  so  sharply  emphasizing  the  subordination^! 
of  the  two  objects  of  Christian  worship  additional  to  God  the  Father^J 
as  to  exalt  the  Father  into  the  sole  Self-Existent,  Beginningless,  In-  ^ 
visible,  Infinite,  Immortal  and  Eternal  One.    That  he  guards  this 
subordination  better  than  Hippolytus  is  a  matter  of  degree  and 
does  not  erect  a  difference  of  kind  between  them*    Novatian  marks, 
no  doubt,  the  highest  level  of  Trinitarian  doctrine  attainable  along 
the  pathway  of  subordinationjsm.    That  this  level  is  lower  than  the  _j 
level  attained  by  Tertullian  is  only  evidence  that  Tertidhan's  organ^fl^ 
izing  principle  had  become  no  longer  subordinationisni  but  equaliza- 
tion.    It   is,  in  other  words,  Tertullian's  formula  of  nmnerical 
sameness  of  essence  with  distinction  of  persons,  not  the  formula  of  the 
Logos-speculation  in  which  the  stress  was  laid  on  subordinationism»* 
that  had  in  it  the  promise  and  potency  of  the  better  things  io^H 
come.  ^^ 

From  such  comparisons  as  these  we  obtain  a  notion  of  the  nature  » 
of  the  step  toward  the  formulation  of  the  Church's  ingrained  faithfl^ 
in  an  immanent  Trinity  which  was  made  by  Tertullian.  Tlie  greats  ^i 
ness  of  this  step  is  fairly  estimable  from  the  fact  that  Tertullian 'sh 
statements  will  satisfy  all  the  points  on  which  Bishop  Bull  laid  stresaH 
in  his  famous  effort  to  show  "  the  consent  of  primitive  antiquity  w^ith  ~ 
the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Nice/'  These  points  he  sums  up  in  four  :t 
''first,  that  Christ  our  Lord  in  His  higher  nature  existed  before  [His 
birth  of]  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and,  further,  before  tb 
creation  of  the  world,  and  that  through  Him  all  things  were  made 


*  Speaking  of  the  Logoa-doc; trine.  Prof.  L.  L.  Paihk  says  tntly:  '4ii  this  vie 
the  subordinatioa  element  is  vital ^  and  it  becaine  the  governing  natc  uf  the  whole 
Logos^chool  "  {Evohdion  of  Trinifaruini^t,  p.  31).  Where  Proi\  Faine  is  wrong 
is  in  not  perceiving  how  deeply  this  subnrdinatioinsin  was  eontrary  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  Christian  faith:  and  by  thij*  failure  he  h  led  to  do  grave  tnjustiee 
alike  to  Athanaaianism — in  which  he  rtiseerns  more  .subordinationism  than  really 
existed  in  it— and  to  Angustinian ism— whose  reproach  to  him  is  that  it  id  deter- 
mined to  he  rid  of  gubordinationiMin.  Prof.  Paine,  in  other  words,  misconceives 
both  the  historical  development  and  it?  meaning. 

t  BoLt*  Defence,  etc.,  Conclusion,  ad  imL,  E.  T.,  p.  655. 
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iWeMidly,  that  in  that  V€T7  nature  He  is  of  one  substance  with  God  the 
Father,  that  is  [that]  He  is  not  of  any  created  and  mutable  essence,  but 
of  a  nature  entirely  the  same  with  the  Father,  and  consequently  very 
God;  thirdly,  which  is  a  consequence  of  this^  that  He  is  coetemal 
with  God  the  Father,  that  is  a  divine  Person,  coexisting  with  the 
Father  from  everlasting;  lastly,  that  He  Himself  is,  nevertheless, 
subordinate  to  God  the  Father,  as  to  His  Author  and  Principle;'^ 
Tertullian  teaches,  in  other  words,  the  preexistence,  consubstanti- 
ality,  eternity  and  subordination  of  the  Son^  and  likewise  of  the 
Spirit,  What,  then,  lacks  he  yet  of  Nicene  orthodoxy?  It  is  this 
question  which  Bishop  Bull  presses;  but,  as  he  presses  it,  he  only 
makes  us  aware  that  Nicene  orthodoxy  cannot  quite  be  summed  up 
in  these  four  propositions*  Meeting  these  four  tests  Tertullian  yet 
falls  short  of  Nicene  orthodoxy,  retaining  still  too  great  a  leaven  of 
the  Logos-speculation.  But  that  he  is  able  to  meet  BulFs  tests,  which 
none  of  his  predecessors  or  conteniporaries  can  meet,  indicates  the 
greatness  of  the  step  be  marks  toward  the  Nicene  orthodoxy. 

That  we  may  fairly  call  Tertullian  the  father  of  the  Nicene  theology 
there  seems  to  be  wanting  nothhig  but  some  clear  historical  con- 
nection between  his  work  and  that  of  the  Nicene  fathers.  It 
is  over-exigent  no  doubt  to  demand  an  external  proof  of  con- 
nection. The  silent  influence  of  Tertullian 's  discussion  supple- 
mented by  that  of  Novatian*  supplies  a  sufficient  nexus.  But 
we  naturiiUy  desire  to  trace  in  some  overt  manifestations  the 
working  of  this  influence,  A  step  toward  providing  this  is  afforded 
by  the  episode  of  the  "two  Dionysii,*'  in  which  the  Roman 
Dionyeius  out  of  his  Western  Trinitarian  consciousness  corrects  and 
instructs  his  less  welUnformed  Alexandrian  brother,  who  had  per- 
mitted himself  to  speak  of  our  Lord  after  a  fashion  wliich  be* 
trayed  the  most  unformed  conceptions  of  the  relations  of  the  distinc- 
tions in  the  Godhead,  The  letter  of  Dionysius  of  Rome  (259-269 
A.I>.)  Against  the  SahellianSf  a  considerable  portion  of  whicli  has 
been  preserved  by  Athanasius  in  his  Letter  in  Defense  of  the  Nicene 
DefrnUion.'i  is  very  properly  appealed  to  by  Athanasius  as  an  in- 
stance of  Niceneism  before  Nice*  It  seems  clearly  to  be  de- 
pendent on  Tertullian,  though,  as  Hamack  puts  it,  ''no  mngle 
passage  in  it  can  be  pointed  out  which  is  simply  tranacribed 
from   Tertullian,  but  Dionysius  has»  rather  in  opposition  to  the 

*  On  the  great  influence  of  No  valiants  treatise  see  fiETHUNE-BA^SH,  Eartu 
History f  etc,  p.  19L 

t  Chapter  vi  or  H  26-27  (Fost-Xicene  Fatfteri,  11  ^  iv,  167-108). 
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formula  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  developed  further  in  the 
direction  of  orthodoxy  Tertullian's  Trinitarian  doctrine."*  Quite 
in  the  Roman  mannerf  Dionysius  turned  the  edge  of  his  polemic  as 
much  against  Tritheism  as  against  Monarchianism,  and  thus,  by 
insisting  on  '*  the  gathering  up  of  the  Divine  Triad  into  a  summit," 
preserved  the  unity  of  the  common  essence  and  so  helped  forward  to 
the  formulation  of  the  homoou^ios.  Similarly  by  his  insistence 
that  the  Son  was  no  "creature"  (notr^fia)  and  was  not  "made" 
(rfYovi)^at)  but  "begotten"  (^e^ev^<rdac),  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Nicene  formula  of  "begotten,  not  made,"  which  also  thus  goes 
back  through  him  to  TertulUan.  Nothing  could  be  more  instruc- 
tive than  the  emergence  into  the  light  of  history  of  this  instance 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century  of  the  greater  readiness 
of  the  West  to  deal  with  the  Trmitarian  problem  than  the  E^ast. 
We  need  seek  no  other  historical  link,  however,  between 
Western  orthodoxy  and  the  East  than  that  provided  by  "the  great 
Hosius"  himself,  who  was  the  channel  by  means  of  which  the 
formulas  beaten  out  in  the  West,  primarily  by  TertulUan,  were 
impressed  on  the  East  in  the  Nicene  symbol.  We  are  credibly 
told  by  Socrates  J  that  Hosius  disputed  in  Alexandria  on  "sub- 
stance" {outTta)  and  "  person"  (j5r/J<rTa<r«y)  prior  to  the  Nicene  Council; 
and  his  dominant  influence  with  the  en>peror  as  well  as  the  prom- 
inent place  he  occupied  in  the  Council  itself  afford  sufficient  account 
of  the  successful  issue  of  that  Coimcil  in  establishing  Tertullian's 
formula  of  "one  substance  and  three  persons" — ^the  6fioo6ino^  in 
effect — as  the  faith  of  the  whole  Church.  §  If  despite  Athanasius' 
hint  that  it  was  Hosius  who  "  set  forth  the  Nicene  Faith,"||  we 
cannot  quite  say  that  Hosius  was  the  "  draftsman  "  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,f  since  that  Creed  was  formally  framed  by  a  series  of  amend- 

*  Sitzwigsherichte  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  1895,  II,  563. 

t  Callistus,  Novatian,  Dionysius.  t  Hist.  c.  iii  7. 

§  Cf.  Harnack.  iv,  5,  11  and  50,  121,  and  Sitzungsberichte,  etc^  p.  364,  espe- 
cially tlie  former  references  where  the  matter  is  argued.  See  also  Gams,  Kirch- 
engeschichte  vonSpanien,  II,  i,  140.  When  Socrates  (iii.  7)  tells  ua  that  on  Hosius' 
visit  to  Alexandria  in  324  ri/v  irrfu  ovaiaq  koX  viroar&mijq  Treiroitrrai  i^^njatv,  we 
are  tempted  to  see  not  only  a  priming  of  the  Alexandrians  for  what  was  to 
come,  by  this  Westerner,  the  heir  of  the  W^estern  Trinitarianism,  but  in  the 
choice  of  the  term  *  hypostasis '  for  *  person '  a  reflection  of  Tertullian's  «u6- 
stanHva  res, — especially  as  we  are  told  that  Hosius  was  on  this  occasion  espe- 
cially zealous  in  guarding  against  Sabellian  tendencies.  We  must  not,  however, 
push  the  details  of  Socrates'  report  too  far. 

II  History  of  the  Arians,  c.  42. 

^  Mr.  Bethune-Baker, Homoousios,  etc.,  p.  11,  note:  ''That Hosius — formany 
years  previously  the  most  influential  bishop  in  the  West,  the  intimate  friend  and 
trusted  adviser  of  Constantine — was  the  real  *  draftsman '  of  the  Creed  seems 
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imnts  out  of  a  formula  offered  by  Eiisebius  of  Csesarea,  yet  what  19 
implied  in  such  a  statement  is  essentially  true.  Hosius  was  the 
effective  author  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  that  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  in  its  fundamental  assertions  that  Creed  is  a  Western 
formular>%*  and  its  roots  are  set  in  the  teaching  of  TertuUian. 
It  was  thus  given  to  TertuUian  to  mark  out  Uxe  pathway  in  which 
the  Chui'ch  has  sub.sequently  walked  and  to  enunciate  the  ger- 
minal formulas  by  means  of  which  the  Arians  were  ultimately 
overcome. 

It  would  be  wrong,  of  course,  to  derive  from  these  facts,  striking 
as  they  are,  the  impression  that  TertuUian *9  influence  was  the  only 
important  force  operative  in  the  Church  for  the  formation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  IVinity*  It  w^ould  be  truer  to  see  in  TertuUian 
and  in  his  definitions  only  one  manifestation  of  a  universally 
working  tendency  making  steadily  toward  this  end.  Wherever 
the  Rule  of  Faith,  which  was  rooted  in  the  formula  of  the 
baptismal  commission,  formed  the  fundamental  basis  of  Chris- 
tian  belief,  and  wherever  the  data  supplied    by    this  Rule  of 


ctrtain."     Loofs,  Hertog^^  VIII,  378  i  '"niat    Hosius,   Uie   confidant  of  the 

'emperor^  was  of  great  influence  at  the  Synod  of  Nice  Uy  in  the  nature  of  the 

circucQfltaneei,   .  .  .  .  and   the  statement  of  Athanasius  that   *  he   set  forth 

(i^itkro)  ihe  faith  at  Nice'  (hut>  Ar.^  42),  altliough  not  e^aet  in  iU  affirmation 

— iOT  the  Nicsnum  was  framed  by  amendments  out  of  a  draft  offered  by  Eusebiua 

■of  CiEsareA^neverthelesg  is  in  e^^enee   true."     Zaun,   MarceH}M  von  Ancyrat 

J).  23:  "Hosius  from  the  beginning  of  the  An  an  controversies  exerted  the  most 

<l0dsive  influence  on  the  course  of  external  events,  i,c.,  on  the  Emperor.     It  was 

^ue  to  him  that  Constantine  came  forward  so  positively  for  tlie  ofwoi'oio^^  that 

EuaebiuB  could  speak  as  if  the  Emperor  were  the  actual  originator  of  that  tcnn, 

Jlofiius  is  said  to  have  raised  the  question  concerning  oi^/o  and  i>^6(fracif:  on  the 

-^Kscaaion  of  hia  \isit  to  Alexandria,  and  Athajiasiua  makes  his  enemies  declare 

-^jf  him,  *It  WB*  he  that  set  forth  the  faith  at  Nice'  (hut.  Armn.  ad  men.^  42)— by 

^^I'hieh  he  assign.*?  him  not  merely  a  share  in  the  development   of  the  Nicene 

^aith,  as  Hefele  suppose  (I,  p.  280),  but  a  controlling  influence  in  the  debates  on 

^CUe  faith  which  took  place  at  Nice,  and  that  means  nothing  leas  than  in  the  choice 

'^Df  the  formula.'*     Zahn  adtls  that  Socrates'  statement  of  what  happened  in  Alex- 

-^ndria  finds  support  in  the  independent  report  of  Philoetorgius  (I,  7)^  that  Alex- 

^^tider  had  come  to  an  understanding  ii\nth  Hosius  as  to  the  ^fimiato^  before  the 

SSynod,     It  seems  clear,  in  any  event,  that  antiquity  thought  of  Hosius  as  bearing 

^he  prime  responsibility  for  the  ho  moons  joa  in  the  Nicene  Creed. 

*  LooFS,  //erzr^',  11,  15.  16;  *'The  Njca^num  became  what  it  is  under  Western 
Influences^' ;  II,  14. 54:  -'Tlie  positive  declarations  of  the  symbol  ean  l>e  historically 
Tinderstood  only  when  we  remember  that  the  emperor  was  a  Westerner  and  .... 
Tk'as  directed  by  the  advice  of  Western  counaeUors,  especially  Hosius" ;  IV^  45-46: 
*'0nly  the  influence  of  the  West — Constantjne  (although  he  understood  Greek) 
had  Western  counsellors — explains  the  acts  of  the  Synod  of  Nice:  the  character- 
istio  terminology  of  the  Nicaenum  fits,  in  its  entirety^  only  Western  conceptions/' 
U 
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Faith  were  interpreted  in  the  f  omis  of  the  Logos-speculation,  there 
was  constantly  in  progress  a  strenuous  effort  to  attain  clarity 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  distinctions  in  the  Name  designated  by 
the  terms  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.    And  this  is  as  nmch  as  to 
say  that  every  thinking  man  in  the  Church  was  engaged  with  all 
the  powers  of  construction  granted  to  him  in  working  out  this 
problem.    Even  the  Monarchians  themselves,  to  whom  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  it  was  given  to  keep  poignantly  before  the  eyes  of  men 
the  items  of  the  faith  which  were  likely  to  be  neglected  by  the  Logos- 
speculation,  were  yet  apt  to  express  themselves  more  or  less  in  its 
terms.*    Accordingly  from  the  very  beginning  Christian  literature 
is  filled  with  adumbrations  of  what  was  to  come.    Already  in 
Athenagoras  Tertullian's  doctrine  of  eternal  pre-prolate  distinctions 
in  the  Godhead  almost  came  to  birth ;  already  in  Theophilus  Origeu^s 
doctrine  of  eternal  generation  seemed  on  the  verge  of  conception. 
Least  of  all  did  the  great  Alexandrian  divines  wait  for  Tertullian's 
initiative.    Origen,  for  example,  his  younger  contemporary,  and 
at  once  the  calmest  and  profoundest  thinker  granted  to  the  Church 
in  the  Ante-Nicene  age,  went  his  own  independent  way  toward  the 
same  great  goal.    Only,  Origen  sought  the  solution  of  the  problem 
not  with  Tertullian  by  separating  the  Logos  from  the  cosmic  pro- 
cesses and  thereby  carrying  the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  freed 
from  all  connection  with  activities  ad  extra,  back  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  innermost  modes  of  the  divine  existence,  but  by  pushing  the 
cosmic  processes  themselves,  along  vnih  the  Logos,  back  into,  if 
not   the  immanent,  at  least  the  eternal  modes  of   the  divine 
activity.    Thus  he  gave  the  Chmch  in  full  formulation  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  indeed,  but 
along  with  it  also  the  doctrine  of  eternal  creation :  and  by  his  failure 
to  separate  the  Son  from  the  world,  with  all  that  was,  or  seemed  to 
be,  involved  In  that,  he  missed  becoming  the  father  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  becoming  instead — ^well  or  ill  understood, 
but  at  least  not  unnaturally — the  father  of  Arianism.    It  was  not 
along  this  pathway  that  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  to 
be  attained,  but  rather  along  that  beaten  out  by  the  feet  of  Ter- 


*  The  same  is  true  also  of  the  Montanista — to  whom  the  function  was  committed 
of  emphasizing  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church — if  we  can  judge  by  the 
example  and  trust  the  testimony  of  Tertullian.  Harnack  (E.  T.,  iv,  108)  is  right 
in  assigning  to  them  an  important  place  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Spirit :  he  is  wrong  in  the  specific  function  assigned  them  in  this  development. 
If  we  can  judge  by  the  example  of  Tertullian,  the  effect  of  their  movement  was  to 
elevate  and  deepen  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  and  His  work. 
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tuUian  *  And  this,  simply  because  the  Church  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  could  not  come  to  its  rights  withm  the  limits  of  the  Logos- 
speculation,  and  Origen's  construction  preserved  the  essential 
elements  of  the  Logos-speculation  while  TertuUian's  prepared  the 
way  for  transcending  it. 

To  put  the  matter  into  somewhat  abstract  form,  the  immanent 
movement  of  Christian  thought,  we  conceive,  took  some  such  course 
as  the  following.  The  Logos-speculation  laid  its  stress  on  the  grada- 
tions of  deity  manifested  in  the  Logos  and  the  Spirit,  and  just  on 
that  account  did  less  than  justice  to  the  Church's  immanent  faith 
in  which  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  appeared  as  equal  sharers 
in  the  Name.  That  justice  might  be  done  to  the  immanent  faith 
of  the  Church,  therefore,  it  was  essential  that  the  stress  should  be 
shifted  from  gradations  of  deitj*^  to  the  equality  of  the  persons  of 
the  Godhead.  This  correction  carried  with  it  the  confession  not 
merely  of  the  eternity  of  these  persons,  but  also  of  their  unchange- 
ableness,  since  not  only  eternity  but  also  unchangeableness  is  an 
essential  attribute  of  deity,  and  must  belong  to  each  person  of  the 
Godhead  if  these  persons  are  to  be  seriously  conceived  to  be  equal. 
That  justice  might  he  done  to  these  conceptions,  it  obviously  was 
not  enough,  then,  that  a  basis  for  the  prolations  should  be  discov- 
ered in  the  eternal  existence  form  of  God,  nor  indeed  merely  that 
personal  distinctions  underlying  these  prolations  should  be  carried- 
back  into  eternity,  nor  merely  that  the  prolations  themselves  should 
be  pushed  back  into  eternity.  Li  the  last  case  the  eternal  prolates 
must  further  be  conceived  as  in  no  sense  inferior  to  the  unprolate 
deity  itself,  sharers  in  all  its  most  intimate  attributes — ^not  only 
in  its  eternity  and  unchangeableness,  therefore,  but  also  in  its 
exaltation,  or  in  the  speech  of  the  time,  its  "  invisibility,"  in- 
cluding self-existence  itself.  But  so  to  conceive  them  involved, 
of  course,  the  evisceration  of  the  entire  prolation  speculation 
of  its  purpose  and  value— as  may  be  readily  perceived  by  read- 
ing in  conjunction  the  chapters  of  TertuUian  (who  is  still  so 
far  under  the  control  of  the  Logos-speculation)  in  which  he  argues 
that  "invisibility''  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Father  in  distinction 
from  the  Son,  the  very  characteristic  of  the  Son  being  His  "  visi- 


*  Harnack  (E.  T.,  iv,  110),  speaking  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit,  although  he  recognizes  that  in  his  doctrine  of  the  pre-temporal  procesnio  of 
the  Spirit  Origen  is  in  advance  of  TertuUian,  for  Tertullian  does  not  teach  this 
explicitly  (see  above,  pp.  27-8),  yet  remarks  that  "by  the  unius  atibstaniioB,  which 
he  regards  as  true  of  the  Spirit  also,  Tertullian  comes  nearer  the  views  that  finally 
prevailed  in  the  fourth  century." 
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bility/'*  and  the  discussion  of  Augustmef  in  whirh  he  golidly  argues 
that  the  Son  and  Spirit  are,  because  equally  God  mth  the  Father, 
also  equally  '*  invisible  ^  ^  with  the  Father*  1  The  orthodox  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  could  not  become  complete,  in  other  wordsj  luitil,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  demand  of  the  Christian  consciousness  for  atle- 
quate  recognition  of  the  true  and  complete  deity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
the  whole  conception  of  prolations  of  deity  for  specific  f mictions 
had  been  superseded  by  a  doctrine  of  eternally  persisting  personal 
distinctions  in  the  Godhead  itself.  The  way  was  prepared  for  this 
historioallyj  no  doubt,  in  large  measure,  by  pushing  the  idea  off 
prolation  back  into  eternity,  as  Origen  didj  where  it  took  the  form 
of  a  doctrine  of  eternal  generation  and  procession,  and  in  so  doing 
lost  its  primary  significance  and  grew  nigh  to  vanishing  away^ — 

♦  CmiL  PraXj  xiv^-xvi,  f  ^  TrinUaie,  II,  fl 

J  There  is,  of  course,  a  stremn  of  better  teaching  nmuing  tbroiigli  the  very 
fathers  who  denied  "invisibUity '*  to  the  prolate  Logos  in  the  interests  of  the  ^ 
Logo^-gpeciilatlon.  The  passage  in  Ignatius,  Ad.  Eph^s^  (end  of  c.  iii)  set@  theH 
norm  of  this  better  mode  of  speech^  See  also  MeUtOj  Frag*,  13  (Otto,  p.  4  IP),  and  ™ 
TertuUian  lilinstlf  who,  despite  his  elaborate  *' distinction  of  tl*e  Father  from  the 
Son  by  thia  very  characteristic,  that  the  Son  is  visible  and  the  Father  invisible/' 
nevertheless,  *'m  the  very  same  book  and  chapter'^ — vix,.,  the  fourteenth  chapt^^r 
of  the  adv.  Prax.,  remarks  '*  that  the  Son  also,  considered  in  Himself,  is  i[i\isible  ** 
(Bm»L,  l\%  iii,  9).  But  the  doctrine  of  the  Uke  inviaibility  of  the  Son  mth  the 
Father  came  to  its  rights  only  witVi  Augustine.  On  the  whole  subject  of  the 
patristic  ideas  of  the  '*  visibility  *'  of  the  Logos  and  the  *'invimhiUty  '*  of  God  as 
such,  the  discussions — which  certainly  involve  no  little  special  pleading — of  Bull^ 
Book  I^^  chap,  iii,  are  well  worth  consulting.  To  the  general  student  of  doctrine 
these  disc uj^ ions  of  Bull  have  an  additional  interest,  inasmuch  fts-^althougb  it 
donbtiess  would  have  shocked  him  to  have  had  it  suggested  to  lum — his  defense 
of  the  subordination  ism  of  the  fathers  on  the  ground  that  they  conceived  it 
due  not  to  any  difference  between  the  Father  and  Bon  in  essence  or  attributes 
hut  to  an  *' economy/'  is  equivalent  to  attributing  to  the  fathers  and  adopting 
for  himself  the  e^eiitial  clementa  of  what  is  known  in  the  history  of  doctrine  as 
the  '*  Covenant  llteology  "— a  theology  that  was  being  taught  by  many  Reformed 
theologians  in  Bull's  day.  When  Bull  says  of  tiie  fathers  (IV ,  iii,  12,  E  T,, 
1.,  p.  615) :  ''They  by  no  means  meant  to  deny  that  the  Son  of  God^  equally  with 
the  Father,  is  in  His  own  nature  immea-i^urable  and  in\dsible;  but  merely  intl 
mated  this,  that  all  such  appearances  of  God^  and  also  the  incarnation  itself,  had 
reference  to  the  economy  which  the  Bon  of  God  undertook /*^he  has  only  in  other 
words  enunciated  the  Covenant  idea.  When  he  add;?:  "Which  economy  h  by 
no  means  suited  to  the  Father  inaamuch  as  lie  bad  not  His  origin  from  any  be* 
ginning  and  is  indebted  for  His  authorship  to  none"^apart  from  his  unwonted 
phraseology,  he  does  not  nect^ssarily  go  beyond  the  Covenant  theologians^  who 
were  quick  to  contend  that  the  terms  of  '^  the  Covenant*'  are  themselves  grounded 
in  the  intrinsic  relations  of  the  three  persons*  These,  they  taught,  are.  such  aa 
made  it  proper  and  fit  that  each  per&on  should  assume  the  precise  functions  He 
did  assume — as,  in  a  word,  made  it  alone  suitable  that  it  should  be  the  Son  and 
Spirit  who  should  be  '*sent^'  and  not  the  Father,  and  the  like.  The  alternatives^ 
in  a  word,  would  appear  to  be  either  an  Ariftnizing  subordinationism  or  the  Cove- 
nant theology:  aU  other  constructions  are  half  views  and  inherently  unstable. 
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for  what  is  the  value  of  an  essential,  eternal  and  unchangeable 
prolation  of  deity  which,  just  because  e^^scntlal,  eternal  and  nn- 
changeablej  can  have  no  inherent  if^lation  to  activities  ad  extra? 
But  the  real  goal  was  attained  only  when  the  whole  idea  of  pro- 
lation, thus  rendered  useless  and  meaningless,  had  fallen  away,  and 
the  Logos-speculation  gave  place  to  something  better.  And  it 
was  Tertullian^s  definitions,  not  Origen*s  speculations,  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  attainment  of  this  goal  So  that  it  was 
not  Origen  but  Tertullian  who  became  the  real  father  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  exaggerate  the  measure  in 
Tsrhich  this  revolution  of  thought  is  traceable  in  the  pages  of  Ter- 
tullian,    It  is  first  discennble  in  its  completeness  in  the  expositions 
of  Augustine  two  centuries  later.    But  it  seems  sufficiently  clear 
^hat  the  l^eginnings  of  .  the  line  of  development  which  ended  in 
Augustine  are  perceptible  in  Tertullian.*  Their  mark  is  his  insistence 
^>n  the  equality  of   the   Son   and  Spirit  with  the  Father,  an  in- 
sistence in  which  he  fairly  enunciated  the  great  conception  after- 
^^ard  embodied  in  the  term  hom4)ousios.    Tertullian,  however,  still 
^ived  and  moved  and  had  his  being  imder  the  spell  of  the  Logos- 
-speculation ;   he  did    not   even  perceive^  as  did  Origen,  that  the 
^*iotion  of  prolations  before  time  must  give  way  to  the  higher  con- 
^^eption  of  eternal  generation  and  procession — much  less  that  even 
^*his  latter  conception  is  of  doubtfiil  utility.    Athanasius  hiniself, 
^&ncleed,  did  not  perceive  this  liist^and  therefore  the  Nicene  doctrine 
-^of  the  Trinity,  worked  out  uiuler  his  inspiration^  still  preser\^es  these 
^^i^hellsof  outlived  speculation,  the  kernel  of  which  has  withered  away,  f 
J^'he   phraseology  in  which   they   are  embodied    keeps    its   place 
^-^ven  in  the  forms  of  statement  of  Augustine.    The  hold  which  the 
^^^jogos-speculation  had  on  the  minds  of  men  is  in  nothing  made  more 
^^^i-aianifest  than  in  such  persistence  of  its  forms  in  subsequent  thought, 
ia^jrfter  they  had  lost  all  their  meaning.    In  very  truth  the  Logos-sf lecu- 
^^fc-^ation  provided  the  common  ground  on  which  the  whole  world  of 
^^C'ourth-century  Christian  thought  still  stood ;  and  Arian  differed  from 
^.thanasian  largely  only  as  the  left  wing  differs  from  the  right  wing 


*  Even  BorkkRt  who  does  not  perceive  tliat  Tertullian  had  in  principle  aepa^ 
"iited  the  Divine  Pereonfj  as  such  from  the  world-process ^  yet  admits  that  in  liia 
"^^  *  conception  of  the  Three  Persons  aa  Inwardly  connected  (its  c&ncertos^  coAarente*)" 
""^ertullian^B  \iiiw  'Vinclades  a  speculative  element^  to  which  the  later  doctrine  of 
^he  Church  wa*  long  in  attaining"  (Person  of  Chrisi^  I,  li,  76-77) » 

t  Cf .  the  very  judicious  rcmarka  of  Doiucfin  (Person  af  Christj  I,  ii,  327  »q,) 
Cia  the  survivals  in  the  Nicene  construction:  see  also  pp*  184,  203-4,  49 L 
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of  the  same  fundamental  type  of  thinking  *  The  merit  of  TertuUian 
is  that  his  definitions,  though  still  adjusted  to  the  forms  of  the  Logos- 
speculation,  had  in  them  the  potency  of  a  better  construction  and 
were  sure  sooner  or  later  to  burst  the  shell  in  which  they  were  arti- 
ficially confined.  In  his  recognition  of  the  eternity  of  the  personal 
distinctions  in  the  Godhead  apart  from  all  questions  of  prolation, 
and  in  the  emphasis  he  laid  upon  the  equal  deity  of  these  persons, 
he  planted  fruitful  seed  which  could  not  fail  of  a  subsequent  growth. 
Men  might  still  cling  to  the  old  forms  and  seek  merely  to  match  the 
downward  development  which  emphasized  the  distinction  of  the 
prolations  from  the  fontal  deity  until  it  had  degraded  them  into 
temporal  creatures  of  the  divine  will,  by  emphasizing  for  themselves 
rather  their  eternity  and  their  equality  with  God.f  But  by  this  very 
movement  upward  it  was  inevitable  that  the  very  idea  of  pro- 
lation, which  was  the  core  of  the  Log08*speculation,  should  lose 
its  significance  and  be  pushed  first  out  of  notice  and  then  out  of 
belief, — until  the  whole  conception  of  a  linear  trinity  should  disap- 
pear and  there  should  emerge  the  completed  Trinitarianism  of  an 
Augustine,  to  whom  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  not  subordinate 
one  to  another  but  coordinate  sharers  of  the  one  divine  essence. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  the  close  of  this  process  of  thought  that  we 
see  in  TertuUian,  but  its  beginning.  But  in  him  already  appears  the 
pregnant  emphasis  on  the  equality  rather  than  the  graded  subordi- 
nation of  the  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  by  the  logical 

*  Cf.  Haobmann,  p.  134:  ''When  the  origin  of  the  Son  out  of  the  essence  of 
Qod  is  placed  in  immediate  connection  with  the  creation  of  the  worid,  there  is 
needed  in  the  way  of  great  logical  acuteness  only  a  single  unimportant  step  to 
set  the  Son  in  the  sense  of  an  Anus  alongside  of  the  world,  as  creature  and  Creator. 
No  doubt  Origen  had  guarded  against  this  by  ascribing  not  to  the  Son  only  but  to 
the  world  as  well  an  eternal  origin:  but  the  latter  necessarily  fell  away  as  an  open 
contradiction  to  the  creed,  and  so  nothing  remained  except  either  to  join  the  Son 
so  essentially  with  the  Father  that  now  the  idea  of  His  deity  would  come  to  its 
full  rights  and  He  should  be  recognized  as  in  His  Being  wholly  independent  of  the 
origin  of  the  world,  by  which  there  would  necessarily  be  raised  again  the  problem 
of  the  unity  of  essence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  or  else  so  to  connect  Him  with 
the  temporal  origin  of  the  world  that  He  should  fall  thereby  out  of  the  circle  of 
the  divine  life  and  be  conceived  as  a  kind  of  created  God  in  Plato's  sense,  as  aa 
Under-God  by  the  side  of  or  rather  beneath  the  Father,  who  would  embrace  the 
whole  divine  world  in  Himself,  the  one  God  over  all.  Already  in  the  case  of  Dio- 
nysius  of  Alexandria  we  have  noted  in  theory  a  tendency  to  this  latter  develop- 
ment, even  though  his  faith-consciousness  remained  free  from  this  eviL  In  the 
case  of   Arius   the   theory,   however,   obtained   a   decisive  victory  over   the 

faith ''     In  this  passage,  we  conceive,  the  essential  logical  relations  of 

Orthodoxy  and  .Axianism  to  their  common  basis  in  the  LogosHspeculation  are 
lucidly  set  forth.     Cf .  Dorner,  as  cited,  pp.  267-80,  and  pp.  454-5. 

t  Cf .  Dorner,  as  cited,  p.  328. 
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inworking  of  which  the  whole  change  in  due  time  came  about.  So 
far  as  we  can  now  leam  it  was  he  first,  therefore,  who,  determined 
to  give  due  recognition  to  the  elements  of  the  Church's  faith 
embodied  in  the  Rule  of  Faith,  pointed  out  the  road  over  which 
it  was  necessary  to  travel  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  Biblical  data. 
Say  that  he  was  in  tliis  but  the  voice  of  the  general  Christian 
consciousness.  It  remains  that  it  was  left  to  him  first  to  give 
effective  voice  to  the  Christian  consciousness,  and  that  it  was  only 
by  following  out  the  lines  laid  down  by  him  to  their  logical  conclu- 
sion that  the  great  achievement  of  formulating  to  thought  the 
doctrine  of  the  Triime  God  was  at  length  accomplished. 
Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


II. 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL 
MILLER* 

01 OME  years  since,  when  it  fell  to  me  to  deliver  the  opening 
10  address  of  the  session,  I  told  the  story  of  the  preparation  of 
Archibald  Alexander,  our  first  Professor,  for  his  professorship.  I 
had  occasion  at  that  time,  when  speaking  of  the  founding  of  the 
Seminary,  to  mention  the  name  of  Samuel  Miller  who,  with  Ashbel 
Green  and  Archibald  Alexander,  was  most  active  in  the  labors  which 
brought  the  Seminary  into  being.  I  could  only  mention  his  name 
and  characterize  him  in  a  sentence  or  two;  but  to  these  sentences 
I  added  the  remark:  "I  hope  to  do  later  what  the  time  allotted  to 
this  opening  lecture  will  not  permit  me  to  do  now;  namely,  so  to  set 
before  you  the  life,  character  and  work  of  this  great  foimder  and 
benefactor  of  the  Seminary  as  will  leave  on  you  the  impression  I  have 
received  of  his  high  intellectual  life."  I  emphasized  particularly 
his  intellectual  life  because,  in  the  impression  which  the  present 
generation  has  received  of  him,  his  intellectual  character  is  by  no 
means  so  distinct  as  his  spirituaHty,  his  goodness  and  his  courtesy. 
We  shall  all  agree  that  the  noblest  and  the  most  desirable  memory 
a  man  can  "leave  to  the  next  age"  is  one  of  which  high  moral 
and  religious  traits  are  the  dominating  elements ;  even  if  they  are  . 
so  dominating  as  greatly  to  obscure,  if  not  entirely  to  hide,  those 
which  are  distinctively  intellectual.  Something  like  this  has 
happened  to  Dr.  Miller.  His  pupils  were  so  strongly  impressed 
and  influenced  by  his  spirituality,  his  kindness,  his  refinement 
and  his  urbanity,  that  in  their  reminiscences  of  him  they  have  dwelt 
on  these  almost  exclusively.  So  that  we,  who  belong  to  a  later 
generation  and  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  personal  contact 
with  him,  are  apt  when  we  think  of  him  to  do  scant  justice,  to  his 
extraordinary  gifts,  his  large  knowledge,  his  power  as  a  controver- 
sialist, his  varied  product  as  an  author,  the  wide  circulation  of  his 
publications,  the  great  immediate  influence  they  all  exerted  and 
the  permanent  benefit  many  of  them  have  conferred  on  the  Church 

♦The  opening  address  of  the  session  of  1905-06  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary. 
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and  soeioty.  I  think  it  due  to  him  that  some  one  in  this  town,  in 
which  he  spent  so  large  a  part  of  his  life,  and  connected  with  this 
Seminary,  of  which,  as  Archibald  Alexander  said,  "Samuel  Miller 
and  Ashbel  Green  were  its  chief  founders/'  should  so  tell  the  story 
of  his  life  as  to  revive  the  impression  which  Dr.  Miller  made  on 
his  contemporaries. 

This  is  the  more  important,  because  it  was  precisely  the  fine 
symmetr>'  or  proportion  of  his  faculties  which  was  especially 
noted  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge  him.  This  fact  is  nowhere 
better  presented  than  in  the  commemorative  discourse  of  Dr. 
William  B.  Sprague.  Dr.  Sprague  knew  Dr*  Miller  as  long  ago  as 
when  the  latter  was  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Chm-ch  in  New  York, 
and  was  one  of  his  students  in  the  Seminary  and  an  intimate 
friend  and  frequent  correspondent  throughout  hia  teacher's  life. 
And  than  Dr.  Sprague,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lives  of 
American  ministers  from  Colonial  days  onward  was  miexcelled  if 
not  unequalled,  no  one  was  more  competent  to  express  an  opinion 
on  a  minister  s  intellectual  character.  "  Dr.  Miller's  mind,"  writes 
Dr.  Sprague,  "was  distinguished  rather  for  that  harmonious 
blentliug  of  all  the  faculties,  which  generally  secures  the  highest 
amomit  of  usefuhiess,  than  for  the  striking  predominance  of  some 
one  quality,  which  often  attracts  more  notice  and  admiration. 
You  could  not  say  that  he  was  deficient  in  any  faculty;  you  could 
not  sa}^  that  he  exceeded  others  in  any;  but  you  could  say  that  he 
exceeded  most  others  in  the  symmetry  and  completeness  of  the 
intellectual  ntan,  Hia  perceptions,  if  not  remarkably  quick,  were 
remarkably  clear;  he  hated  intellectual  and  moral  darkness,  and 
knew  how  to  distinguish  between  profound  investigation  and  the 
wild  sallies  of  an  ambitious  and  dreamy  philosophy.  He  had  a 
ready  and  retentive  memory,  in  which  were  carefully  treasured  the 
results  of  his  study  and  observation.  He  had  a  sound  discriminat- 
ing judgment  which  never  leaped  in  the  dark  and  asually  reached 
its  conclusions  by  a  legitimate  process.  If  his  imagination  was  not 
strikingly  prolific,  his  taste  was  unconmionly  exact;  and  everj' 
effort  of  tlie  former  was  subject  to  the  rigid  control  of  the  latter. 
He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that  admirable  quality,  common 
sense;  which  is  so  eminently  a  discerner  of  times  and  seasons,  and 
which,  even  in  the  absence  of  what  are  usually  considered  the  higher 
intellectual  endowments,  may  be  a  security  for  an  honorable  and 
useful  life.  He  had  an  unusually  safe  mind;  a  mind  that  moved 
luminously,,  effectively,  yet  cautiously;  a  mind  that  you  would 
trust  amidst  agitating  and  convulsive  scenes,  and  not  be  afraid  to 
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read  the  report  of  its  opinions  and  decisions.  I  remember,"  con- 
tinues Dr.  Sprague,  "to  have  heard  that  the  celebrated  Joseph 
Priestly  was  much  struck  with  the  character  of  his  mind  while  Dr. 
Miller  was  yet  a  very  young  man;  and,  little  as  he  sympathized 
in  his  views  of  Christian  doctrine,  predicted  that,  if  his  life  were 
spared,  he  would  attain  to  great  eminence  in  his  profession."  "Of 
his  ability,  learning  and  fidelity,"  said  Archibald  Alexander  at  his 
colleague's  funeral,  "  there  are  hundreds  of  witnesses  scattered  over 
the  land.  No  member  of  our  Church  has  done  more  to  explain 
and  defend  her  doctrines  than  our  deceased  brother."  \ 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  that  the  duty  of  delivering  the  opening 
address  of  the  session  afifords  me  the  opportunity  to  unfold,  as  well 
as  I  may  in  so  short  a  time,  the  life  of  the  second  Professor  of 
the  Seminary,  with  a  view  especially  to  bringing  before  you  his 
intellectual  character  and  work.  Unfortunately,  his  life  was  so 
full  and  our  time  is  so  short,  that  I  must  necessarily  do  him  injustice. 

His  first  ancestor  in  this  country  bearing  his  family  name  was 
John  Miller,  his  grandfather,  who  was  bom  in  Scotland.  John 
Miller  migrated  to  America  in  1710,  and  made  his  home  in  Boston. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  good  education,  having  a  good  knowledge  of 
Latin.  He  was  bred  to  the  business  of  sugar  refining.  He  estab- 
lished in  Boston  and  carried  on  with  success  a  sugar  refinery  and 
distillery.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Old  South  Church.  His  wife, 
Dr.  Miller's  grandmother,  was  Mary  Bass.  Through  his  grandmother, 
Dr.  Miller  was  related  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Bass,  the  first  Protestant 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  who  died  only  three  or  four 
years  before  Dr.  Miller  began  his  defense  of  the  validity  of  Presby- 
terial  ordination  against  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Episcopalians  of 
New  York.  Through  his  great-grandmother,  Ruth  Alden,  Dr.  Miller 
was  descended  from  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullins  of  the  May- 
flower  and  the  Pljrmouth  Colony,  the  hero  and  heroine  of  Long- 
fellow's poem,  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Dr.  Miller's 
father,  also  John  Miller,  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1722,  and  studied 
for  the  ministry.  Licensed  in  1748  by  the  Association  to  which  his 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall  of  the  Old  South  Church,  belonged,  Mr. 
Miller  was  called  to  Delaware,  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Dover  and  Duck  Creek  Cross  Roads.  He  was  ordained 
in  Boston  in  1749,  and  soon  after  moved  to  his  new  home.  Here 
he  lived  until  his  death  in  1791 ;  a  studious  and  devoted  minister 
of  the  Gospel;  a  patriot  also,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Colonies 
during  the  War  for  Independence.  His  life  was  one  of  great  hard- 
ship.   He  lived  on  a  farm  the  products  of  which  were  designed  to 
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supplement  his  meagre  Btipencl  The  climate  he  found  debilitating* 
Probably  the  lack  of  underdxainage,  common  in  ne%v  countries, 
was  more  responsible  than  the  climate  for  the  languor  and  frequent 
illnesses  with  which  he  suffered.  But  the  state  of  his  heaUli  did 
not  prevent  him  from  doing  his  full  work  as  the  paetor  of  two 
churches  widely  separated,  and  doing  it  well .  His  Scott  ish  niid  Eng- 
lish blood  united  with  his  Puritanism  to  make  him  an  uncom- 
monly strong  character.  He  stood  firmly  for  his  coii\nctions  in 
State  and  CThnrch,  He  defended  the  rebellious  Colonies ;  and  with- 
out hesitation  gave  his  blessing  to  his  eldest  son  and  namesake,  a 
young  physician  as,  early  in  the  war,  he  joined  the  army  as  a  surgeon » 
The  son  went  through  the  anxious  and  severe  campaign  which 
includefl  the  battles  of  Princeton  and  Trenton,  and  tlied  of  exhaus- 
tion before  its  conclusion,  after  having  earned  and  received  from 
the  department  surgeon,  the  highest  eulogy  a^  a  physician,  a 
patriot  and  a  roan.  The  death  of  his  son  only  deepened  and  made 
sacred  the  father's  devotion  to  the  cause  to  which  the  son  gave  his  life. 
In  the  Church  he  fought  strenuously  for  a  large  infusion  of  Congre- 
gationalism in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  After  the  adoption  of 
the  Form  of  Government  and  the  organization  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, he  would  not  attend  any  judicatory  higher  than  the  Presbytery, 
In  1751,  John  Miller  married  Margaret  MUlington,  the  daughter  of 
an  English  sea  captain  who  had  become  a  planter  in  Mar>  land. 
She  was  bom  an  Episcopalian  but,  soon  after  her  marriage,  became 
^  member  of  her  husband*s  Church,  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
Tseauty,  of  ardent  piety  and  of  large  benevolence;  of  whom  her  dis- 
tinguished son  writes  long  afterward :  ^*  I  never  think  of  her  character 
^thout  veneration,  wonder  and  gratitude/' 

They  had  a  family  of  nine  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  childhood* 

Of  those  who  lived  to  maturity,  five  were  sons.    Dr.  Samuel  Miller's 

son  and  biographer  is  able  to  make  this  remarkable  statement  con- 

'^eming  his  grandfather:  "With  many  temptations  in  his  secluded 

:«ddence  and  straitened  circumstances  to  slight  the  literary  culture 

^f  his  children  or  content  himself  with  a  business  training  for  his 

^^ons,  he  nevertheless  made  out  to  give  every  one  of  them  that  lived 

l)eyond  childhood  an  education  coimted  liberal  in  those  times. 

"The  five  sons  he  himself,  assisted  with  the  younger  by  the  older, 

instructed  with  great  care  in  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  languages, 

and  sent  them  afterward,  four  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

"where  they  were  regularly  graduated  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  one  to  a 

Seminary  of  almost  collegiate  reputation. ^^ 

Of  these  parents,  on  the  thirty- first  day  of  October,  1769,  two 
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years  and  a  half  before  the  birth  of  Arcbibald  Alexander,  Samuel 
Miller  was  born.  During  his  early  boyhood  the  great  events  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  occurred.  When  eighteen  years  old,  hef 
was  in  Philadelphia  during  the  sessions  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  ^*  He  often  spoke  of  standing  within  the  great  hall  of 
entrance  of  the  State  House,  to  observe  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion as  they  went  to  and  from  the  chamber  where  they  sat  with 
closed  doors.*'  He  also  attended,  as  a  deeply  interested  spectator, 
the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  to  become 
so  eminent  a  minister.  He  saw  John  Witherspoon  call  it  to  order, 
and  John  Rodgers,  who  was  the  Lntimate  friend  of  Ms  father 
and  afterward  his  own  colleague  in  the  New  York  Church,  and 
whose  biography  he  wrote,  preside  over  its  dehberations  a^^ 
Moderator,  ^^H 

The  school  m  which  Samuel  Miller  passed  through  the  most  of  tn^^ 
curriculum  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  was  held  in  his  father's 
house.  His  teachers  were  his  father  and  his  older  brothers.  They 
carried  him  successfully  through  the  studies  of  the  first  three  years 
of  the  college  course ;  so  that  in  1788,  w^hen  he  was  between  eighteen 
and  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  w^as  admitted  to  the  Senior  class  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  So  well  had  he  been  prepared  and 
so  gifted  and  studious  did  he  show  himself,  that  he  was  graduated 
in  1789  with  the  "  first  honor''  of  his  class;  and  he  delivered  on  com- 
meneement  day  the  Latin  Salutatory.  The  Provost  of  the  Univer» 
sity  was  the  Rev.  John  Ewmg,  who  was  also  the  pastor  of  the  J 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Ewing  was  one 
of  the  notable  men  of  his  day;  a  iine  classical  scholar,  a  man  of 
scientific  tastes  and  studies,  a  great  administrator  and  the  leadei 
in  Philadelphia  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli.  Dr.  Ewmg  strongl; 
influenced  young  Miller;  and  no  more  appreciative  paper  on  liis 
preceptor  has  been  WTitten  than  that  contributed  long  afterw^ard 
by  Dr*  Miller  to  Sprague's  Annuls  of  the  American  Pulpit 

Mr,  Miller  had  already  confirmed  the  vows  of  his  baptism  and! 
become  a  communicant  of  liis  father's  Church.  During  his  College 
life  the  question  of  his  son's  future. profession  was  a  source  of  con- 
tinual thought,  it  would  hardly  be  right  to  say  anxiety,  to  the 
father.  The  son  did  not  determine  the  question  for  himself  until 
he  had  been  graduated  and  had  returned  to  his  home.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  him  that  he  approached  it  with  deliberation  and  in  a  pro^ 
f oundly  religious  spirit.  He  set  apart  a  day  for  its  special  considera- 
tion. He  made  it  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  "  Before  the  day 
was  closed/'  he  writes  in  his  diary,  "after  much  deliberation  and,  I 


I 
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hope,  some  humble  looking  for  divine  guidance,  I  felt  so  strongly 
inclined  to  devote  myself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  that  I  resolved 
in  the  Lord's  name  on  the  choice."  The  paper  from  which  I  have 
quoted  is  calm  and  serious*  It  does  not  breathe  the  spirit  of  the 
mystic.  It  is  clearly  the  declaration  of  a  man  of  judicial  mmd,  who 
Ims  reached  a  conclusion  after  the  most  conscientious  study  of  his 
duty.  What  was  true  of  most  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  Dr. 
Miller  in  later  life  was  true  of  this  one:  he  had  no  reason  to  recon- 
sider or  regret  it.  With  the  straightfonvardness  and  sanity  which 
always  characterized  him,  he  began  at  once  to  read  divinity  with 
his  father,  A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  his  friend^  Dr,  Ashbel 
Green,  then  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Philadelphia,  requesting 
advice  as  to  authors  in  theology,  and  announcing  his  intention  of 
attending,  after  a  year's  study  at  home,  the  theological  lectures  of 
Dr,  Nesbit,  then  President  of  Dickinson  College. 

In  the  midst  of  these  studies  his  life  was  clouded  by  the  death 
first  of  his  mother  and  then  of  his  father.  It  was  an  awful  experi- 
ence. He  was  sustained  throughout  it  by  his  unfaltering  faith,  and 
emerged  from  it  chastened  in  spirit,  strengthened  in  character  and 
fitted,  as  by  nothing  else  he  could  have  been,  for  the  beginning  of  his 
great  career  as  preacher  and  pastor.  In  the  autumn  of  1791,  just 
after  his  father's  death,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes, 
and  the  succeeding  winter  he  spent  in  Carlisle,  to  enjoy  and  be 
profited  by  the  personal  instruction  of  Dr,  Nesbit,  He  lived  as  a 
member  of  Dr,  NesbiVs  family;  and  though  he  had  not  the  benefit 
of  hearing  the  celebrated  course  of  theological  lectures,  he  had,  what 
wasnodoubt  better,  the  privilege  of  daily  intimate  conversation  with 
him.  Dr.  MiUer  has  left  on  record  his  high  estimate  of  Dr,  Nesbit, 
and  also  his  deep  impression  "  of  the  hnmenae  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  coming  into  contact  daily  in  the  domestic  circle  w^ith  an 
acute,  active  and  richly  furnished  mind."  My  belief  is,  that  to  this  easy 
and  habitual  companionship  with  his  teacher  is  largely  due  the  ease 
with  W'hich  Mr.  Miller  soon  after  threw  himself  into  the  learned 
society  of  New  York,  the  ease  also  at  w^hich  he  put  every  one  of  his 
students,  and  the  happmess  they  always  found  in  conference  wdth 
him  in  his  own  study. 

In  the  spring  of  1792  he  went  to  New  York  to  visit  a  Long  Island 
Church  'Ho  which  he  had  been  incited  as  a  candidate."  In  New 
York  City  he  called  on  Dr.  Rodgers,  the  friend  of  his  father  and  the 
senior  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  city. 
At  Dr,  Rodgers'  suggestion  he  remained  for  two  w^eeks  in  New 
York,  and  preached  several  times  in  Dr,  Rodgers'  pulpit.    He 
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then  saUed  up  Long  Island  Sound  to  Newport,  and  from  New- 
port he  rode  to  Boston.  He  extended  his  travels  in  New  Eng- 
land to  Portsmouth,  and  returned  through  C!onnecticut.  During 
his  absence  the  United  Congregations  of  the  Churches  of  New  York 
extended  him  a  call  to  become  one  of  the  collegiate  pastors. 
Before  he  had  determined  either  to  accept  or  decline  it,  his 
father's  Church,  of  which  he  was  bom  a  member,  earnestly 
urged  him  to  become  his  father's  successor.  The  simultaneous  calls 
to  these  two  fields  of  labor  were  striking  testimonies  to  his  ability, 
charm  and  character. 

At  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  both  invitations  were  put  into  his 
hands  and  he  accepted  the  call  to  New  York.  He  began  his 
twenty  years  pastorate  in  that  city  in  January,  1793.  New  York  in 
1793  was,  in  population,  the  second  city  in  the  United  States.  Phila- 
delphia was  the  metropoHs ;  but  New  York,  with  forty-one  thousand 
people,  was  rapidly  pushing  forward  to  the  first  place.  It  had,  as 
it  has  at  present,  a  less  homogeneous  population  than  either  of  its 
rivals,  Boston  or  Philadelphia.  And  though  more  than  a  score  of 
years  were  to  elapse  before  the  completion  of  the  great  canal  which 
unites  the  lakes  and  the  ocean  at  its  harbor,  its  foreign  trade  was 
growing  rapidly  at  the  expense  of  that  of  Newport,  of  Boston  and 
of  Philadelphia.  Presbytery  was  the  earliest  form  of  Church  order 
organized  on  Manhattan  island.  But  it  was  the  Presbyterianism  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  its  Dutch  Reformed  Churches  were 
held  by  ecclesiastical  ties  to  the  mother  country  during  the  very 
period  when  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  having  a  British  origin, 
were  uniting  to  form  a  distinctively  American  Presbyterian  Church. 
Besides  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Churches,  the  German  Presbyterians 
had  a  Church  and  pastor,  and  so  had  the  Scottish  Seceders.  The 
Presbj'terians  connected  with  the  Synod,  afterward  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  States  of  America,  had  begun  to  unite  for 
worship  in  New  York  early  in  the  eighteenth  centmy.  They 
suffered  no  little  persecution  from  the  English  Governor,  Lord 
Cornbury;  but  were  finally  organized  as  a  Church  in  1716.  In 
1719,  the  first  house  of  worship  was  built;  to  this  was  added  the 
Brick  Church ;  and,  three  years  after  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Miller, 
the  Rutgers  Street  Church  was  built  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growing  population.  The  pastorate  was  collegiate;  and  each 
minister  was  the  minister  of  the  three  congregations. 

The  senior  pastor  was  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers;  one  of  the  noblest 
figures  among  the  ministers  of  the  Revolutionary  period;  a  man 
of  strong  character  and  deep  piety.    He  was  the  sole  pastor  of  the 
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Church  at  a  time  when  such  a  man  was  needed  to  secure  for  the 

Presbyterian  Church  a  position  of  influenee  in  the  city.    The  unfor* 

timate  separation  of  the  Reformed  Churches  along  national  lines 

enabled  the  Episcopalian   ministers,  aided  by  Lord  Curnbury,  to 

assume  that   the  Dutch  Churches  had  a  standing,  owing  to  their 

connection  with  the  Church  of  the  Netherlands,  to  which  the  other 

Presbyterian  Churches  had  no  claim;  and  they  did  their  best  to  fix 

upon  the  latter  the  name  '*  Dissenters/'  one  of  the  names  given  to 

the  Presbyterians  of  England  after  the  restoration  of  the  Stearts. 

The  early  years  of  Dr.  Rodgers'  pastorate  were  for  this   reason 

exceedingly  trjdng*    It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  benefit 

which   our  Church  in  New  York  City  derived  from   the  respect 

for  himself  and  his  office  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which 

Dr,  Rodgers*  strong  and  high  character  won  from  the  community < 

The  recognition  he  received  when  called  to  preside  at  the  sessions 

of  the  First  General  ^\ssembly  was  eminently  merited.    Younger 

than  Dr.  Rodgers^  yet  fifteen  years  older  than  himself,  was  Mr, 

Miller^s  other  colleague,  Dr.  John  McKnight,  who,  though  he  has 

not  made  so  deep  a  mark  on  the  life  of  the  Church  as  either 

Rodgers    or  Miller,  was    a   man  of   ability  and    learning,  and   a 

preacher  of  earnestness  and  power, 

Mr.  iMiller  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  at 
once  made  a  favorable  impression  on  the  community.  He  was 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  Dr,  John  H.  Livingston  was  pastor 
of  the  Dutch,  and  Dr,  John  M,  Ma.son  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Dr. 
Livingston,  though  Scottish  in  his  blood,  had  been  educated  in 
the  Netherianils,  and  was  a  noble  preacher  and  a  learned  man,  Dr, 
Maaon  w^as  one  of  the  greatest  pulpit  orators  of  a  period  w^hich  pro- 
duced Robert  Hall  and  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  his  reputation  w^as 
as  high  in  Great  Britain  as  in  America.  Mr.  Miller  very  soon 
became  a  popular  preacher  in  the  community  accustomed  to  the 
preaching  of  Livingston  and  Mason,  If  you  were  to  read  the 
sermons  delivered  by  him  during  the  early  years  of  his  ministry 
^nd  published,  as  many  of  them  were,  you  would  see  that  they 
lack  the  distinguishing  traits  of  twentieth  century  discourses. 
The  eighteenth  century,  a  retrospect  of  w^hich  he  afterward  w^otCr 
jrielded  to  him  his  models  as  a  waiter.  His  style  was  balanced 
-and  ceremonious,  and  his  discussion  was  so  elaborate  as  to  be 
tu-esome  to  us  who  are  apt  to  see  the  highest  achievement  of  style 
in  the  condensed  epigram  or  the  brilliant  paragraph.  But  his  ser- 
itQons  were  wTitten  not  for  us  but  for  a  people  who  had  learned 
to  love  the  Howling  sentences  of  RasselaSf  and  who  were  ardent  ad- 
mirers of  the  elaborate  eloquence  of  Edmund  Burke, 
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Had  Mr.  Miller  been  content  with  the  popularity  he  so  soon 
achieved,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  career  in  New  York  would  have 
been  a  brief  one,  and  that  w^e  should  not  be  meetbig  to-day  tofl 
commemorate  him.  He  brought,  however,  to  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion a  high  ideal  of  the  pastor^s  life.  His  native  social  gifts  had 
been  cultivat-ed  in  his  own  growing  family  connections  and  in  the 
admirable  circle  of  society  to  which  he  was  admitted  while  living 
in  Philadelphia,  at  the  house  of  his  sister,  as  a  student  in  the 
University.  His  good-will  tow^ard  all  he  niet^  his  affability  and 
real  courtesy,  his  ease  and  grace  of  manner  and  his  love  of  social 
life  made  him  at  once  what  we  are  apt  to  call  a  social  success.  He 
learned  to  meet  and  converse  with  others  without  constraint;  and 
his  distinctively  pastoral  duties  became  a  great  pleasure  to  himself 
and  his  parishioners.  His  calls  on  the  members  of  his  congregation^ 
were  not  mere  social  visits.  Few  young  ministers  had  undergone 
heavier  affliction  than  he  had;  and  no  man  ever  esteemed  more 
highly  the  personal  ministrations  of  the  consolations  of  Christianity  f 
than  he  esteemed  them  at  this  tinie,  coming  to  his  parish  as  he  did 
from  the  newly  Uiude  graves  of  his  parents.  In  that  series  of  letters 
called  Clerical  Manners^  which  embodies  the  highest  wisdom  and 
which  might  well  be  made  the  enchiridion  of  every  pastor,  Dr,  Miller 
is  only  writing  out  of  his  own  fidelity  when  he  says:  *'  If  you  desire 
to  gain  the  love  and  confidence  of  your  people;  if  you  wish  to  in- _ 
struct  and  edify  them  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  w^hich  the  nature  off 
pulpit  address  does  not  admit;  if  you  deem  it  important  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  their  situation,  view\s,  feelings,  difficulties  and 
wants,  then  visit  every  family  belonging  to  your  congregation  fre- 
quently, systematically  and  faithfully**;  and  when  he  gives  this! 
counsel  concerning  the  self-inspection  of  the  pastor;  **  Never  retire 
from  any  company  without  asking  yourself;  *  What  have  I  said  for 
the  honor  of  my  Mai^ter,  and  for  promoting  the  everlasting  welfare 
of  those  with  w^hom  I  conversed?  What  was  the  tenor  of  my  con- 
versation? ^Vhat  opportunity  of  recommending  religion  have  I 
neglected  to  improve?  From  what  motives  did  I  speak  or  keep 
silence?  In  what  manner  did  I  converse?  With  gentleness,  mod- 
esty, humility,  and  yet  with  affectionate  fidelity;  or  with  harshness, 
with  formality,  with  ostentation,  with  vanity,  and  from  a  desire 
to  avoid  censure  or  to  court  popuUir  applause?'"  It  w^as  in  the 
spirit  of  a  lover  of  the  cure  of  souls  and  with  the  ease  and  refinement 
of  a  cultivated  gentleman,  that  young  Samuel  Miller  went  from 
house  to  house  in  his  frequent,  systematic  and  faithful  visits.  We 
can  easily  understand  the  solace  that  his  senior  colleague,  the  saintly 
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and  venerated  Dr,  John  Rodgers,  himself  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  the  Cliristian  pastor,  must  have  found  in  his  old  age  in  the  pas- 
toral labors  of  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  whom  he  exerted  his 
influence  to  secure  as  his  co-laborer  and  successor. 

Mr.  Miller's  fidelity  as  a  pastor  was  put  to  the  severest  test.  New 
York,  then  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  people,  was  visited  by  the  yellow 
fever.  Half  of  t  he  population  left  the  city*  In  three  months  one-tenth 
of  those  who  remained  w  ere  dead.  In  the  two  collegiate  Churches  of 
which  Dr.  Miller  was  pastor,  nearly  two  hundred  fell  victims  to 
the  pestilence.  Throughout  the  visitation  Dr.  Miller  remained  in 
the  city.  His  elder  brother  Etlward  was  practicing  medicine  in 
New  York  and  had  become  eminent  in  his  profession.  Charles 
Brockden  BrowTi,  the  novelist ,  writes  of  Dr.  Edward  Miller  and  with 
special  reference  to  this  epidemic :  '*  His  skill  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  physician;''  The  two  brothers  w^ere  indefatigable  in  their 
labors  for  the  sick ;  and  though,  as  Samuel  says,  "  they  were  both 
mercifully  borne  through  the  raging  epidemic  without  any  serious 
attack/'  they  were  exliausted  w^hcn  the  fever  had  spent  its 
force.  The  increased  visits  and  the  almost  daily  funerals  might 
well  have  excused  the  young  pastor  had  he  omitted  some  of  his 
public  services.  But  "  though  only  a  few  attended  public  worship/' 
he  preached  everj-  Lord's  Day ;  and  in  His  journal  he  moralizes,  in  the 
€pirit  of  Thucydides  when  wTiting  on  the  plague  in  Athens,  over  the 
diminished  sensibility  of  the  population  and  of  himself,  WTOught  by 
familiarity  with  '^scenes  of  mourning  and  of  horror/' 

The  marked  ability  which  he  had  shown  in  the  pulpit  and  his 
fidelity  to  the  duties  of  a  pastor  led  the  First  Presbyterian  Chiirch 
of  Philadelphia,  just  when  the  pestilence  had  abated  or  been  over- 
eomCi  to  invite  him  to  its  pulpit  as  the  colleague  of  the  Rev,  Dr. 
Ewing.  This  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  his  character  and  gifts. 
Before  he  had  reached  thirty  years  of  age  he  had  thus  been  called 
to  the  most  important  pulpits  of  the  two  largest  cities  of  the  land. 

It  waa  while  pressed  with  the  cares  and  busied  with  the  work 
of  his  pastorate  that  Dr,  Miller  first  revealed  the  distinct 
character  of  his  intellectual  taste,  and  entered  upon  the  historical 
studies  and  investigations  m  which  he  always  delighted.  His 
colleague,  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  from  the  time  of  his  contact 
with  his  teacher,  Wilham  Graham,  exhibited  a  strong  taste  and 
aptitude  for  investigation  in  the  sphere  of  abstract  truth,  Dr, 
Miller,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  never  discovered  any  deep 
interest  in  metaphysics,  or  in  the  kindred  science  of  systematic 
theology.     Whatever  was  the  natural  bent  of  his  mint!,  he  lived 
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intellectually  in  the  sphere  of  the  concrete.    Of  course  he  had  th€ 
logical  convictioBSj  and  he  could  staffs  and  defend  them,  and  thej 
were  in  full  accord  with  the  faith  of  the  Refonned  Churches.     But 
he  wag  never  a  systematic  theologian  because  he  loved  especially 
that  study,  as  his  colleague  and  so  many  New  Engbnd  di\nnes 
loved  it.    His  taste  was  historical     He  was  int^^restcd  most 
living  men,  in  corporate  institutions,  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  it 
organization,  its  minjstry  and  discipline,  and  in  the  pastoral  ofliec 
in  the  principles  and  rules  of  its  right  conduct.    Hence  his  larg 
literary  product  is  mainly  historical  and  biographicaL    The  biog^i 
raphies  or  biographical  sketches  of  Rodgers,  Nesbit  and  the  eld^H 
Edwards,  the  massive  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  are^ 
works  he  produced  without  a  sense  of  drudgery,  because  they  sprang 
out  of  his  native  gift  and  taste.    And  in  all  his  polemic  works,  as  his 
letters  on  Prelacy,  his  defense  of  Presbytery,  and  his  work  on  the 
Ruling  Elder,  his  chief  and  best  stated  arguments  an^  historical- 
Indeed,  I  think  we  may  say,  not  only  that  his  taste  for  historica 
study  was  his  intellectual  distinction,  but  that  of  the  professor 
of  this  Seminary  he  has  given  to  the  world  the  most  important 
historical  product.    I  do  not  forget  that  Dr.  Addison  Alexander 
sympathized  with   Dr.  Miller's   distaste    (if    in  Dr.  Miller's  case^ 
so  strong  a  word  can  be  used)  for  abstract  study.    But  D^H 
Alexander's  strong  literary  and  linguistic  determination  gave  a" 
special  direction  to  his  love  of  concrete  facts.    Nor  do  I  forget  that 
among  Dr.  Charles  Hodge's  works  not  the  least  valuable  is  his 
Comiiluiiormi  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,    But  valuable  as 
the  Constitutiotml  History  is,  we  shall  all  agree  that,  in  a  good  sensnd 
to  be  sure  but  in  a  real  sense,  it  is  a  "  tendeiicy  writing/'  the  motivi^ 
of  which  is  to  be  found  in  systematic  theology  and  not  in  history- 
itself-    Samuel  Miller  is  by  eminence  our  historian.    And  I  think 
this  a  good  point  in  my  address  at  which  to  say  that,  considering 
the  variety  of  his  labors,  the  number  and  the  character  of  his  his-     ■ 
torical  i^Titings  justify  the  statement  that  they  exliibit  historical 
talent  of  an  exceptionally  high  order, 

I  say  this  now,  because  his  love  of  historical  work  showed  it 
and  his  historical  work  began  at  just  this  time.    As  early  as  17S 
"  he  petitioned  the  Legislature  of  New  York  to  allow  him  to  search 
the  records  of  the  public  offices  of  the  State''  imder  favorable  con- 
ditions,   This  was  with  a  view  to  his  writing  a  History  of  the  State_ 
of  New  York.    None  of  Dr,  Miller's  ancestry  settled  in  New  York 
but  the  native  or  acquired  bent  of  his  mind  uniting  with  his  residence" 
in  the  metropolis  impelled  him  to  the  work;  and  he  organized 
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method  of  search  into  the  sources  of  New  York's  history  which 
reveals  that  a  high  and  severe  ideal  of  study  governed  him.  It 
was  his  interest  in  the  actual  niovemcmt  of  human  life  which  led 
him  to  unite  with  other  gentlemen  of  the  city  in  organizing  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  in  1804.  He  became  its  Corresponding 
Secretary,  And  the  first  historical  paper  published  in  its  earliest 
volume  is  a  discouTHe  delivered  by  him  commemorating  the  dis^ 
covery  of  Manhattan  Island  by  Hendrick  Hudson. 

The  project  of  viTiting  a  History  of  the  State  of  New  York  he  was 
obliged  to  set  aside  for  the  time  and.  after  he  became  professor  at 
Princeton,  finally  to  abandon.  But  while  still  in  New  York,  and 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninettjenth  century,  he  delivered  to  his 
congregation  a  sermon  on  the  century  jusl  then  closed.  So  im- 
pressed were  tliose  who  listened  to  it  with  the  wTiter^s  gi'asp  of  the 
subject  and  witli  its  admirable  generalizations,  that  they  asked  for 
its  publication.  The  writer,  on  the  contrary,  was  struck  with  its 
fragmentary  character  and  its  incompleteness  in  every  sense.  His 
dissatisfaction  with  it  led  him  to  plan  and  to  write  in  three  volumes 
the  First  Part  (for  he  had  in  mind  three  more  parts)  of  The  ReiTo- 
-sped  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  During  the  past  summer  I  read  it 
with  great  pleasure  and  profit,  and  I  wish  to  speak  of  it  for  a  few 
moments. 

The  copy  I  read  is  the  London  edition  in  thre^  volumes.  As  I 
have  said,  it  is  only  the  first  of  the  four  parts  which  he  planned  to 
write*  Had  he  completed  the  work  as  he  had  projected  it,  it 
would  have  required  at  least  ten  or  twelve  octavo  volumes.  The 
three  parts  which  he  did  not  writa  were  intended  to  set  forth  the 
theology,  the  moral  theories  and  the  poHtics  of  the  centiuy.  The  first 
part  is  complete  in  itself.  Its  title-page  is  as  follows .  "  A  brief 
Retrospect  of  ike  Eighteenth  Century^  Part  the  First;  in  thre^  vol- 
umes; containing  a  sketch  of  the  Revolutions  and  Improvements 
in  Science,  Arts  and  Literature,  during  that  period.  By  Samuel 
Miller,  A.M.,  London,  1805:'^  The  work  is  dedicated  to  his  father'e 
and  his  own  friend,  John  Dickinson,  eminent  as  a  soldier  and  i^tates- 
man  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  and  a  patron  of  the  college  at 
Carlisle  which  was  given  his  name*  Each  of  its  three  octavo 
volumes  contains  over  four  hundred  pages.  The  titles  of  the  chap- 
ters will  best  show  the  large  design  that  this  young  and  burdened 
pastor  dared  to  entertain  and  to  execute.  Chapter  first  is  €m 
Mechanical  Philosophy  distributed  into  sections  on  Electricity,  Gal* 
vanism,  Magnetism,  Motion  and  Moving  Forces,  HydrauUcs,  Pneu* 
niatics,  Optics  and  Astronomy.    The  second  is  on  Chemical  Philoao- 
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phy;  and  the  others  follow  on  Medicine,  Greography,  Mathematics, 
Navigation,  Agriculture,  Mechanic  Arts,  The  Fine  Arts,  Physiog- 
nomy, Classic  Literature,  Oriental  Literature,  Modem  Languages, 
The  Philosophy  of  Language,  History,  Biography,  Romances  and 
Novels,  Poetry,  Literary  and  Political  Journals,  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Associations,  Encyclopedias  and  Scientific  Dictionaries,  Edu- 
cation, Nations  lately  become  Literary,  as  Russia,  Germany  and  the 
United  States — the  whole  work  ending  with  a  recapitulation  of  the 
subject. 

If  the  scope  of  the  work  was  ambitious,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  modest  than  the  claims  for  himself  made  by  the  author  in  the 
Preface  and  the  Introduction.    He  was  at  great  pains  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  reader  his  own  limitations,  the  necessarily 
superficial  or,  at  least,  general  character  of  his  narratives,  and  the 
fact  that  it  must  be  thought  of  as  a  compilation.    Nor  do  these  dis- 
claimers impress  one  as  mere  ceremony,  but  as  the  modesty  of  a 
man  who  really  knew  his  subject.    When   one   turns  from   the 
prefatory  chapters  to  the  book  itself,  he  soon  discerns  that  if  it  is  a 
compilation,  it  is  so  in  the  sense  in  which  every  historical  work, 
particularly  every  historical  work  embracing  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  must  be  a  compilation.    It  is  clear  that  before  he  wrote, 
his  acquisitions  passed  through  the  alembic  of  a  strong  intelligence, 
for  they  reappear  upon  the  pages  of  his  book  as  distinctively  his  own. 
His  sympathetic  appreciation  of  intellectual  achievements  as  wide 
apart  as  many  of  those  recorded  by  Mr.  Miller  justifies  one  in  saying 
of  him  that  his  mind  must  have  been  exceptionally  catholic  and 
hospitable ;  and  that  he  was  finely  endowed  with  powers  of  acquisition. 
The  "safe  judgment,"  of  which  Dr.  Sprague  speaks  so  strongly  in 
.biB'commemorative  discourse,  shows  itself  in  nearly  every  discussion. 
!rhe  author  in  the  Preface,  while  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
iihe  work  isa  compilation,  adds :  "  Yet  the  writer  claims  to  be  something 
•more  than  a  mew  compiler.    He  has  offered  where  he  thought  proper 
opinions,  refleotions  and  reasonings  of  his  own;  and  though  many  of 
these  are  adopted  perhaps  too  hastily  from  others,  there  are  some  of 

*  which  all  the  praise  and  all  the  blame  belong  to  himself."    It  is 

•  'Characteristic -of  the  man,  that  if  his  judgments  of  men  and  of  their 
atfcainments^  err,  they  err  on  the  side  of  charity.    Indeed,  anticipating 

I  the  criticisms  of  some  religious  readers,  he  feels  bound  at  the 
beginning  to  remind  them  that  "  a  man  who  is  a  bad  Christian  may 
ibe  a  very  excellent  mathematician,  astronomer  or  chemist;  and 
one  who  deiuei^  or  blasphemes  the  Saviour  may  write  profoundly 

-and  inetructively  on  some  branches  of  science  highly  interesting 
to  mankind.'' 
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I  think  Dr.  Miller's  style  is  at  its  best  in  the  Retrospect;  and 
when  at  its  best  his  style  is  admirable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
historian.  In  his  Preface  and  Introduction  there  is,  to  be  sure,  not  a 
little  of  the  conventionality,  perhaps  we  may  say  artificiality,  of  the 
period:  but  as  he  proceeds  this  passes  away,  and  the  style  becomes 
lucid  and  natural,  without  losing  any  of  its  grace  or  dignity.  Of 
course,  he  was  aided  by  correspondents.  His  one  real  co-laborer 
was  his  brother,  Dr.  Edward  Miller,  to  whose  learning  and  ability 
at  a  later  date,  when  his  brother  passed  away,  he  paid  a  high  and 
loving  tribute. 

No  one  can  examine  the  work  even  cursorily  without  justifying 
the  high  position  to  which  it  raised  the  author  in  the  esteem  of 
his  contemporaries.  It  was  widely  read  in  America  and  was,  as  I 
have  said,  soon  republished  in  London.  The  impression  it  made 
of  the  author's  talents  and  knowledge  called  out  friendly 
protests  against  the  modesty  of  the  Preface  and  Introduc- 
tion. Union  College  and  University  of  Pennsylvania  hastened  to 
confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  he  was  at 
once  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  more  than  one  foreign 
learned  society. 

I  have  selected  the  Retrospect  for  detailed  notice  because,  imless 
we  except  the  letters  on  clerical  manners,  it  is  the  most  genial  of 
his  literary  works.  It  was  written  at  that  happy  period  of  life 
when,  though  the  ardor  of  youth  has  not  abated,  the  judgment  has 
been  matured  by  experience;  when  acquirement  is  still  easy,  but 
when  a  sense  of  perspective  has  been  attained  by  which  acquisitions 
can  be  valued,  and  a  large  enough  body  of  knowledge  has  been 
secured  to  enable  the  writer  to  correlate  its  elements.  I  am  sure, 
that  if  you  read  the  Retrospect,  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
nothing  can  be  further  removed  than  it  is  from  the  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  work  of  the  mere  literary  hack ;  and  that  if  Dr.  Miller  had 
written  nothing  else,  this  of  itself  would  have  justified  the  honorable 
place  he  held  among  American  authors  of  the  period  and  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  large  knowledge,  strong  intelligence,  varied  intel- 
lectual sympathies,  and  as,  if  not  a  great  writer ,  at  least,  a  writer 
of  clear,  strong  and  graceful  English  prose. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  work  he  wrote  at  this  period.  Com- 
pleted, as  it  was,  under  the  hard  conditions  of  feeble  health  and  a 
laborious  pastorate,  it  was  scarcely  finished  when  he  was  called  to 
defend  the  ministry  of  his  Church  against  an  able  and  violent 
attack  on  its  legitimacy.  I  suppose  that  until  the  whole  Christian 
world  is  united  in  accepting  either  monarchy  or  democracy  in  the 
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Civil  Government,  the  debate  between  Episcopacy  and  Presbyte^ 
in  the  Church  will  continue.  Such  a  debate  took  place  in  New 
York  at  the  beginaing  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  the  result 
immediately  of  the  publication  by  the  Rev.  John  Henr>'  Hobart, 
then  rector  of  Trinity  Episcopalian  Cliurch,  New  York,  and  afterward 
Bishop  of  that  Diocese,  of  a  volume  entitled  A  Com/panimi  for  the 
AUar,  to  which  he  soon  added  A  Companwn  for  the  FmiivaU  and 
the  Fasts.  In  them  works  Mr.  Hobart  took  the  position,  logically 
involved  in  the  Episcopalian  premises,  which  is  now  so  well 
known.  But  it  was  not  so  well  know^n  at  that  time  in  New  York; 
for  the  exigencies  of  a  new  community  had,  just  after  the  Revolufl 
tion,  effected,  between  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  of^ 
New  York  City,  a  modtis  Vivendi^  which  involved  courtesies  not 
hospitable  to  controversy.  Mr.  Hobart,  a  man  of  marked  ability 
and  of  convictions,  felt  that  tlie  time  had  come  to  asser|H 
the  characteristic  claims  of  his  communion ;  and  he  did  so  with  ^* 
frankness  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  seemed  to  Dr.  Miller, 
aa  it  did  to  his  contemporary,  Dr.  John  JL  Mason,  that  both  truth 
and  self-respect  demanded  the  vindication  of  Presbyterial  ordina- 
tion ;  and  the  vindication  was  carried  forward  with  such  spirit  and 
learning  and  address  by  these  two  ministers  as  gave  our  Episco- 
palian friends  plenty  of  work  for  several  years.  Dr,  Miller's  part  in 
the  vindication  w^as  published  in  a  series  of  Letters  on  the  CkriMian 
Minutry,  in  which  what  one  of  his  reviewers  calls, ''  his  happy  talent 
for  the  composition  of  a  book, "  is  conspicuous.  Of  course,  the  debate 
was  even  then  an  old  one.  So  thoroughly  had  the  materials  beeiH 
wrought  over  in  the  controversies  through  five  reigns  of  Britis^^ 
sovereigns  that  it  would  have  been  remarkable  had  any  real  addi<^ 
tion  to  the  argument  been  made  by  the  combatants  on  either  side 
But  if  Dr.  Miller  did  not  add  materially  to  the  argument,  he" 
showed  adequate  scholarship,  marshaled  the  proofs  for  Presby- 
terianism  with  great  ability  and  popular  effect,  and  kept  his  tem- 
per better  than  any  of  his  opponents.  Wh^t  the  Episcopalians 
wrote  to  cheer  their  champions  after  the  conflict  I  do  not  know^; 
but  Dr.  Miller,  I  am  sure,  must  have  felt  hhnself  compensated  for 
his  labors  by  the  letters  he  received  from  two  jurists  like  Brokbola^^ 
Livingston,  then  a  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  James  Kent,  the  Chancellor  and  author  of  the  Commentaries, 
and  from  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer.  I  wish  that  time 
permitted  me  to  quote  their  earnest  language  of  satisfaction  at 
of  praise. 

Necessary  as  the  composition  and  publication  of  his  vindicatic 
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of  his  ministry  seemed  to  him  to  bex^n  grounds  of  self-respect  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  truth,  polernieal  writing^  I  take  it^  he  did  not  find 
a  pleasure.  Far  more  congenial  was  the  third  work  written  by  him 
during  his  New  York  pastorate:  I  mean  hiB  biography  of  the  Rev. 
Dr,  John  Rodgers.  It  is  a  piece  of  admirable  biographical  work.  But 
it  is  more*  Dr.  Miller  felt  that  he  could  not  do  justice  to  Dr.  Rodgers 
without  bringing  forward  the  large  relations  he  sustained  to  the 
State,  and  in  particular  to  his  communion.  In  this  way  it  became 
not  only  an  interesting  biography,  but  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  history;  so  that  one,  writing  of  it  thirty  yeai^  after  its  publication, 
justly  spoke  of  it  as  a  '*  richly  replenished  storehouse,  in  which 
Dr.  Miller  has  introduced^  naturally  and  appropriately,  nearly  every- 
thing that  was  known  thirty  years  ago  of  the  history  of  our  Church/' 
Besides  the^^  three  considerable  works,  making  five  volumes,  there 
were  published  during  his  pastorate  in  New  York  not  less  than 
twenty-five  discourses  and  essays, 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  recognition  of  his  talents  and  services 
by  Union  College  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania*  But  there 
were  stUl  more  grateful  recognitions.  He  was  elected  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  made  a  Trustee  of  Princeton 
College,  When  Andover  Seminary  was  about  to  be  established, 
he  was  urged  to  permit  his  election  to  one  of  its  chairs*  Dickinson 
College,  Hamilton  College,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
each  called  him  to  its  presidency.  Dr.  Ashl>el  Green,  \vriting 
of  his  own  election  to  the  presidency  of  Princeton  College,  says: 
"  Dr.  Miller,  without  my  knowledge  or  suspicion,  had  gone  to  every 
member  of  the  Board  and  [persuaded  them  to  give  me  a  unanimous 
vote,  and  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  rejecting  it  on  myself,  Dr, 
Miller  himself,"  he  adds,  "was  the  man  that  I  had  determined  to 
nominate  as  the  President  of  the  College,"  I  think  we  may  safely 
say  J  that  no  other  minister  of  our  Church,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  was  so  mdely  and  favorably  known  as  Dr.  Miller,  none  was 
more  adnoired  as  a  man  of  great  and  varied  gifts  and  learning,  and 
none  was  more  highly  respected  as  a  man  of  lofty  character  and  of 
wisdom  in  counsel. 

Like  his  friends,  Ashbel  Green  and  Archibald  Alexander,  he  was 
fruitful  in  projects  for  extending  the  Churches  influence  and  useful- 
ness, and  fertile  in  resource  when  trying  to  give  his  plans  effect.  I 
cannot  even  name  them.  Of  one  of  them,  however,  it  would  be  a 
grave  onjission  not  to  speak  in  this  place.  Dr,  Archibald  Alex- 
ander, speaking  at  Dr.  Miller's  funeral,  and  setting  aside  his  own 
important  services,  said:  "No  man  in  the  Church  was  more  zealous 
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and  active  in  founding  this  institution.  He  and  Dr.  Green  may 
more  properly  be  considered  its  founders  than  any  other  persons." 
It  would  be  invidious  to  institute  any  comparison  in  amoimt  and 
value  between  the  labors  of  Dr.  Green  and  those  of  Dr.  Miller  in  the 
establishment  of  this  Seminary.  No  such  comparison  was  made 
while  they  were  living,  and  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  decide  be- 
tween them  now.  Certainly,  Dr.  Green  took  the  first  public  action, 
which  was  the  overture  sent  by  him  to  the  Assembly  of  1805.  But 
this  overture  appears  itself  to  have  been  m  large  part  the  result  of 
a  letter  written  to  him  by  Dr.  Miller  in  which  he  said,  as  he  had  in 
substance  said  before :  "  I  cannot  help  again  mentioning  my  anxiety 
about  the  scarcity  of  ministers  in  our  connection.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  measures  more  speedy  and  vigorous  ought  to  be  con- 
templated. If  anything  can  be  done,  I  know  of  no  individual  either 
likely  or  able  to  do  a  tenth  part  so  much  as  yourself  in  this  very 
interesting  matter."  The  overture  followed  the  letter;  and  the 
two  worked  together  in  the  most  absolute  harmony,  imtil  the 
Seminary  was  established  and  the  services  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander were  seciu*ed  for  its  professorship. 

Dr.  Miller's  large  and  complex  work  as  a  pastor  in  New  York,  as  a 
patriotic  public-spirited  citizen,  as  a  diligent  student  of  his  Church's 
and  his  country's  history,  and  as  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
active  ministers  of  his  communion,  was  greatly  aided,  and  many  of 
his  burdens  transmuted  into  pleasures,  by  his  enviable  tempera- 
ment, his  deep  Christian  interest  in  individuals,  and  his  fine  gift  for 
friendship  and  for  social  life.  "He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,"  writes  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  "  though  as  easy  as  he  was 
noble  in  bearing;  full  of  conversation,  brilliant  in  company,  rich  in 
anecdote  and  universally  admired."  Probably,  no  minister  of  his 
day  had  a  larger  circle  of  correspondence  or  enjoyed  his  correspond- 
ence more.  Among  these,  I  am  quite  sure,  were  nearly  all,  if  not  all, 
of  the  more  prominent  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a 
large  number  of  eminent  ministers  in  New  England.  I  have  read 
the  names  of  at  least  twenty-five  of  his  foreign  correspondents.  And 
among  those  in  America  who  were  not  ministers,  it  is  interesting  to 
find  the  names  of  John  Adams,  the  second  President,  to  whom  he 
was  related  through  his  Bass  ancestors,  John  Jay,  the  great  Chief 
Justice,  and  James  Kent,  the  Chancellor  and  great  law  writer. 
Among  his  ministerial  friends  living  at  a  distance,  he  was  perhaps 
most  intimate  with  Ashbel  Green,  Edward  Dorr  Griffin  and  Elipha- 
let  Nott,  a  group  of  notable  men.  His  abundant  hospitality  was 
made  more  delightful  than  ever  in  1804.    For  in  that  year  he  mar- 
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ried,  in  Philadelphia,  Sarah  Sergeant,  the  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bar  and  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Commonwealth ;  a  de- 
scendant of  both  President  Jonathan  Dickinson  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  Rev.  Elihu  Spencer  of  Trenton.  Sarah 
Sergeant's  brothers,  John  and  Thomas,  deservedly  attained  great 
eminence  in  public  life;  and  she  had  as  strong  and  active  a 
mind  as  either  of  her  brothers.  Her  social  life  in  Philadelphia 
before  her  marriage,  the  exceptional  charm  of  her  person  and 
manners  and  character,  and  her  deep  interest  in  religion  united 
in  preparing  her  for  the  social  life  to  which  her  marriage 
introduced  her.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  longer  on  Dr. 
Miller's  pastorate  in  New  York.  I  can  only  say,  that  before  it 
closed,  the  collegiate  relation  between  the  Pastors  and  the  three 
Churches  was  dissolved.  Dr.  Miller  became  the  Pastor  of  what 
is  now  known  as  the  First  Church;  and  before  his  pastorate  closed 
led  his  Church  in  the  work  of  building  a  new  house  of  worship  in 
Wall  street. 

Dr.  Miller's  life  in  New  York  was  ended  by  his  acceptance  in  1813 
of  the  call  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  professorship  of  Church 
History  and  Church  Government  in  this  institution.    He  left  behind 
him  in  New  York  a  vigorous  and  united  congregation  and  one  deeply 
attached  to  him.    While  they  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any 
opposition,  to  it,  "they  deeply  lamented  the  proposed  separation 
of  their  pastor."     Dr.  Miller,  though  he  accepted  the  call,  felt 
deeply,  as  any  one  called  from  the  pastorate  to  a  chair  like  that  of 
Church  History  must  feel,  his  want  of  special  study ;  and  he  expressed 
this  feeling  in  his  diary.  But  theChiu*ch  at  large  had  no  such  feeling. 
He  had  shown,  as  no  other  man  in  the  Church  had  shown,  a  deep 
interest  in  historical  subjects,  and  the  ability  to  produce  valuable 
historical  literature.    Even  before  he  was  called  to  the  chair  he 
had  been  elected  the  official  historian  of  the  Church.   His  conviction 
of  the  Scriptural  character  of  the  Church's  government  and  discipline 
and  the  Apostolic  character  of  its  ordination,  he  had  defended  with 
special  scholarship  and  with  marked  ability  in  a  great  public  con- 
troversy.   And,  so  far  as  those  subjects  might  be  taught  by  him.  his 
distinguished  career  as  a  preacher  and  pastor  were  the  best  guaran- 
tee of  his  ability  to  instruct  the  students  in  homiletics  and  pastoral 
theology.    The  whole  Church  was  confident  that  the  wisest  choice 
possible  had  been  made;  and  Dr.  Alexander  welcomed  his  friend  of 
many  years  most  cordially  as  his  colleague. 
The  two  men  admirably  supplemented  each  other  in  their  gifts  and 
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learning.  The  iatellects  of  both  of  them  were  richly  endowed  by  na- 
ture, and  both  were  exceptionally  industrious  m  their  cultivation, 
and  eager  to  seize  every  opportunity  to  increase  their  knowledge. 
It  has  not  seldom  been  said  that  in  native  gifts  they  present  afl 
striking  contrast,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  do.  Why  Samuel 
Miller  should  not  have  become  deeply  interested  in  metaphysical 
and  ethical  studies,  had  he  been  taught  by  Wilham  Graham;  or  why 
Archibald  Alexander  should  not  have  become  enthusiastic  in  the 
investigation  of  the  facts  of  human  history  had  he  been  educated 
by  John  Ewing  and  at  once  been  called  to  a  city  like  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  I  do  not  know.  And  why  may  we  not  say,  that  the 
spontaneous  speech  of  the  one  and  the  other's  elaboration  of  his 
theme  in  sermonizing  are  due,  quite  as  much  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  severally  began  their  professional  careers,  as  to  any  differ- 
ence in  native  gifts?  For,  from  all  I  can  Icam  of  Samuel  Miller, 
I  am  confident  that  when  the  conventionality  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
platform  did  not  govern  him,  when  he  was  one  of  a  social  company, 
he  easily  drew  on  his  imcommonly  rich  resources;  and,  with  a 
spontaneity  like  that  of  Dr.  Alexander  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  plat- 
form, poured  forth  a  stream  of  elevated  and  eloquent  speech  on  any 
one  of  a  great  variety  of  high  subjects,  in  the  most  captivating 
way,  illustrating  it  with  story  and  humanizing  it  with  gentle  humor^ 
so  as  exactly  to  answer  to  James  Alexander's  description,  "  ftdl 
of  conversation,  brilliant  in  company,  rich  in  anecdote  and  uni- 
versally admired.*^  And,  if  only  his  perhaps  too  severe  sense, 
I  will  not  say  of  propriety^  but  of  the  conventional  proprieties,  had 
been  relaxed,  and  he  had  carried  the  freedom  he  enjoyed  in  the 
company  of  his  friends  into  the  pulpit,  as  Dr_  Alexander  did,  it  is 
qmte  certain  that^ — with  his  deep  spirituahty,  his  normal  Christian 
experience,  his  fine  sincerity  and  benignity,  his  power  quickly 
to  organize  his  knowledge  in  oratorical  form,  his  large  vocabu- 
lary, his  wide  range  of  knowledge,  his  rare  wisdom,  his  human 
sympathies,  his  humor  and  his  pathos^ — his  preaching  would  have 
been  marked  by  just  the  qualities  which  would  have  given  him 
the  reputation  of  a  brilliant  and  thrilhng  preacher,  instead  of 
one — to  quote  Dr.  James  Alexander's  words—**  always  instructive, 
calm  and  accurate,  clear  without  brilliancy,  accustomed  to  labc 
rious  and  critical  preparation,  and  relying  little  on  the  excitement 
of  the  occasion,'* 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  neither  of  these  remarkable  men  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  other  in  point  of  what  we  call  spontaneity;  which 
is  only  the  absolute  possession  of  one's  intellectual  resources,  the. 
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immediate  organization  of  them  under  oratorical  categories,  and 

the  quick  incarnation  of  them  in  forceful  speech.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  them  in  this  respect  that  I  can  detect  is,  that  Samuel 
Miller,  who  was  eminently  a  man  of  the  city  and  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  enjoyed  his  spontaneity  and  attained,  his  highest  eloquence 
in  the  salon;  and  Dr.  Alexander ,  living  in  a  free  community,  like 
Attica,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  pulsating  under  the  domination 
of  great  ideas  of  civil  freedom  and  religion,  wag  spontaneous  on 
the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit,  before  public  assemblies  of  his  peo- 
ple.  I  aru  glad  to  give  expression  to  this  view  of  their  underlying 
likeness.  The  contrast  between  them  has  been  too  often  and  too 
strongly  emphasized. 

Yet  it  is  true,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  there  was  between  them 
just  that  difference  in  either  natural  or  acquired  temperament  and 
taste  which  made  them  finely  supplement  one  another.  Thus  the 
usefulness  of  each  was  increased.  A  deep  and  beautiful  friend- 
ship resulted  from  their  close  association.  Perhaps  the  absence 
of  anything  like  jealousy,  w^hich  Dr.  Hodge  remarks,  ought  not  to 
be  surprising,  when  we  think  of  the  largeness  of  the  men  and  the 
depth  of  their  religious  characters.  But  it  is  a  benediction  to  us  to 
read  these  words,  written  by  the  son  of  one  of  them:  "As  years 
rolled  on  and  old  age  arrived  then'  concord  and  affection  presented 
a  beautiful  and  edifying  spectacle*  They  conversed  together  and 
prayetl  together.*' 

Dr.  Jliller  was  soon  immersed  not  only  in  the  public  duties  of 
Ws  new  position,  but  m  the  preparation  of  his  lectures.  He  early 
completed  courses  in  both  departments  committed  to  his  care.  He 
won  at  once  the  confidence  of  his  students,  and  became  very 
soon  an  admirable  teacher.  Hts  study  was  open  to  them  all; 
and  his  long  experience  as  a  pastor  and  his  large  knowledge 
of  the  Church  made  him  a  valued  and  most  valuable  adviser. 
But  his  activity  could  not  be  confined  to  the  Seminary,  just  as  in 
New  York  it  could  not  be  confined  to  his  congregation.  Indeed, 
what  may  be  called  his  public  life  became  even  more  strenuous.  He 
preached  almost  as  often  as  wlien  he  was  a  pastor.  The  calls  upon 
him  for  special  services  brought  liim  before  widely  separated  congre- 
gations. He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  Trustees 
of  Princeton  College.  He  worked  hard  to  increase  the  endow- 
ments and  especially  the  scholarship  funds  of  the  Seminary. 
He  did  his  full  share  in  contributuig  articles  to  the  Princetofi  Review. 
When  the  theological  and  ecclesiaBtical  agitation  which  culminated 
in  the  division  of  the  Church  began,  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
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measures  that  he  hoped  would  secure  peace,  and  was  active  in 
inventing  them.  But  as  the  agitation  increased  and  it  became  im- 
possible not  to  take  sides,  he  with  his  colleagues  ranged  themselves 
on  the  Old  School  side;  and  rejoiced  in  the  decision  which  affirmed 
the  validity  of  the  Exscinding  Act.  He  was  even  more  prolific  as  an 
author  than  he  had  been  during  his  New  York  life,  and  he  projected 
far  more  works  than  he  was  able  to  complete.  But  all  he  completed 
he  published,  and  all  he  published  were  read  by  a  large  public.  He 
defended  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  a  series 
of  letters,  occasioned  by  the  criticisms  of  his  sermon  at  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Rev.  William  Nevins,  of  Baltimore.  In  Practical  The- 
ology he  wrote  the  valuable  manual,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  called  Letters  on  Clerical  Manners  and  HabitSy  besides  an 
admirable  treatise  on  Pvblic  Prayer,  His  works  in  the  department 
of  Church  Government,  like  his  letters  on  The  Christian  Ministry, 
Ruling  Elders,  and  the  Primitive  and  Apostolic  Order,  were  to  be 
found  on  the  book  shelves  of  almost  every  minister  of  the  Church. 
In  biography  he  wrote  an  extended  sketch  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
and  a  memoir  of  his  theological  preceptor.  Dr.  Nisbet.  But  I  cannot 
stop  even  to  name  his  published  volumes.  If  his  bibliography  were 
written,  I  am  sure  that,  coimting  his  published  discourses  and  his 
contributions  to  periodicals  like  the  Biblical  Repertory,  it  would 
consist  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two  hundred  titles. 

A  catalogue  of  his  activities  after  he  came  to  Princeton  would 
reveal  the  fact  that  he  responded  sympathetically  to  the  appeal  of 
every  good  cause  associated  with  religion,  education  and  social 
improvement,  and  that  his  sympathy  at  once  passed  over  into 
active  effort.  The  President  of  the  College  and  the  senior  Professor 
of  the  Seminary  both  knew  him  intimately;  and  each  has  put  on 
record  his  tribute  to  the  largeness  and  cheerfulness  of  his  private 
charities.  And  so  active  was  he  as  a  Churchman  that  Dr.  Camahan 
said  that  "  his  biography  in  its  public  relations  would  be  the  history 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  fifty  years." 

The  testimony  of  his  pupils  is  abundant  that  he  was  an  able 
teacher;  interesting  and  informing  in  his  lectures  and  successful  in 
getting  honest  work  out  of  his  classes.  No  doubt,  we  have  all 
heard  the  remark  made  that  he  was  not  so  quickening  and  stimula- 
ting a  teacher  as  was  Dr.  Alexander.  It  never  made  any  impression 
on  me  except  the  impression  that  it  was  not  a  well-considered 
remark.  Whenever  I  have  heard  it  I  have  thought  of  their 
respective  departments.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  taught  Apologetics, 
and  Polemic  and  Systematic  Theology;  and  Dr.  Miller  taught  Church 
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History  and  Chmxh  Government.    Far  be  it  from  rne,  in   this 

preseneej  to  instttnte  a  comparison^  io  respect  to  the  quaUty  of 

interest,  between  the  sc*veral  departments  of  thlsSeuunary.     But 

I  was  once  a  Professor  of  Apologetics,  and  am  now  a  Professor  of 

Church    History;   and    I  may,  not  Impi-operly,  relate  ray  own 

experience*    In  my  furmer  classroom  it  was  impossible  to  find  a 

student  who  did  not  bring  to   the  recitation    a    more    or    less 

elaborated   theory  of    the  universe.    And  whether    the  subject 

before  us  was  the  argument  for  the  being  of  God,  or  the  nature 

of  personality  in  man,  or  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  the  question 

whether  mere   probable  proof  can  create  obligation  in  the  sphere 

of  religion — only  so  the  subject  was  an  abstract  one— it  was  my 

experience  that  even  an  indifferent  teacher  is  not  wholly  unequal 

to  the  task  of  exciting  interest  and  stimulating,  momentarily  at  least, 

the  minds  of  those  before  him*     For,  as  Cicero  long  since  pointed 

out,  '*Men  without  teaching  have  a  certain  anticipation  of  the 

CfOds";  and  the  title  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  John 

Calvin's  InstUides  of  Religion  is  those  great  words,  ''Deinoiiliam 

fwminum  menlibits  naturaliter  esse  insiiamJ'     Hence  the  Apologist 

cmd  the  Theologian  lecture  to  no  absolutely  unready  minds.    There, 

constitutionally  impressed  on  every  pupil,  is  the  apprehension  of 

fundamental  truth,  ready  to  be  quickened,  to  be  made  distinct^  to 

be  corrected,  and  to  be  related  to  the  hiunan  consciousness. 

But  when  the  subject  taught  is  not  abstract  but  concrete;  when 
it  is  empmcal  facts;  the  stimulation  of  the  pupil  is  by  no  nieans  so 
^Bsy  a  task.  And  whether  the  facts  to  be  studied  are  the  Hebrew 
^tymologj',  or  the  syntax  of  New  Testament  Greek,  or  the  names  and 
cjates  included  in  the  history  of  the  Church  during  the  Nicene 
I^eriod;  the  teacher  cannot  hope  to  find,  as  in  the  other  case,  to  quote 
t:he  phrase  of  Calvin,  that  "  these  have  been  impressed  upon  the 
rnind  by  a  certain  natural  instinct."  ^Ajid  therefore,  when  I  am  told 
that  Samuel  Miller  was  not  so  stLmulating  a  teacher  as  Aj-chibald 
.Alexander^  I  wonder  whether  the  difference  was  not  in  the  subjects 
^r^ather  than  the  men.  Indeed,  I  once  received  important  informar 
t^ion  on  this  general  subject  in  the  reply  made  to  me  by  a  young 
gentleman  whom  I  had  occa^sion  rather  sharply  to  correct  in  I'espect 
to  some  facts  and  dates  which  it  seemed  to  me  important  that  he 
should  know.  He  said  to  me,  mth  an  accuracy  and  a  sincerity 
that  I  wished  his  intelligence  might  equal:  ''  I  care  nothmg  at  all 
for  the  facts,  but  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  philosophy  of 
history/' 

I  cannot  carry  you  through  the  years  of  Dr.  Miller's  Seminaiy 
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professorship.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  revive  the 
impression  which  he  made  on  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of 
great  intellectual  power,  attainment  and  accomplishment.  Each 
of  the  first  two  Professors  of  this  institution  had  a  distinct  indivi- 
duality; its  second  Professor's  was  no  less  distinct  than  its  first 
Professor's.  Each  did  so  large  a  work  and  each  did  it  so  well,  that ' 
we  who  are  their  successors  may  well  be  humbled  as  we  think  of 
the  ideal  to  which  the  career  of  each  of  them  gave  actuality. 
There  was  nothing  like  rivalry  between  them  when  they  lived. 
If  they  were  different  in  their  gifts,  their  work,  and  the  character 
of  their  respective  impacts  upon  the  minds  of.  their  students  and 
the  lifg  of  the  Church,  so  much  the  better  both  for  their  students  and 
for  the  Church.  The  result  was,  in  the  one  case,  a  better  theo- 
logical education,  and,  in  the  other,  a  richer  and  more  beneficent 
life.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  read  almost  all  that  each 
gave  to  the  world,  and  to  have  studied  in  detail  the  careers  of 
both.  I  cannot  better  reproduce  the  impression  which  this  study 
has  made  on  me  than  by  saying,  that  they  appear  in  our  firma- 
ment as  twin  stars,  moving  around  the  Central  Light  of  the 
Universe.  The  longer  I  contemplate  them,  the  more  nearly  certain 
I  become  that  they  are  stars  of  the  same  magnitude.  Nor  do 
they  differ  in  their  consummate  glory.  For  their  consunamate 
glory  is  their  unhasting  and  unresting  movement  in  their  common 
orbit  around  the  Central  Sun,  their  loving  and  adormg  loyalty 
to  their  redeeming  God. 
Princeton.  John  De  Witt. 
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IT  cannot  be  said  that  Christ  is  not  preached  In  our  day.  There 
is  no  name  that  figures  more  in  our  pulpits.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  we  may  say,  as  did  Peter  before  ComeUus,  'Ho  Him  give 
all  the  prophets  witness."  Ever>^  preacher,  of  whatever  shade  of 
beUef ,  has  much  to  say  about  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  evident,  however, 
there  prevail  differing  apprehensions  of  what  preaching  Christ 
means.  The  phrase  is  not  sufficiently  definite  as  a  direction  or  a 
criterion. 

Some  understand  by  it  chiefly  the  inculcation  of  His  teachings. 
That  whenever  we  preach  ajiy  precept  or  duty  or  doctrine  enjoined 
by  Ciu-ist  we  are  preaching  Him.  That  the  name  of  an  originating 
teacher  stands  for  the  system  of  truth  which  he  taught.  Hence 
the  name  Christ  in  such  connection  means  the  reUgion  of  Christ. 
So,  by  * '  Moses  and  the  Prophets ' '  as  standards  of  authority  among 
the  Jews  were  imderstood  the  teachings  which  came  from  them. 
And  when  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  "Moses  hath  in  every  city 
them  that  preach  him/'  reference  is  had  to  the  law  and  the  system  of 
worship  and  the  other  parts  of  writing  given  by  Moses  and  heard 
in  the  synagogues.  To  preach  Christ,  therefore,  in  this  conception 
of  the  phrase,  is  to  unfold  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  His  parables, 
His  discourses  in  the  temple,  on  the  seashore  and  elsewhere.  Very 
noticeable  in  the  view  which  lays  all  stress  on  the  teachings  of  Christ 
is  the  tendency  to  reduce  itself  to  His  merely  ethical  teachings. 
Hence  the  theological  and  profoundly  spiritual  discourses  reported 
in  the  fourth  gospel,  and  the  parables  of  the  kingdom  and  the 
eschatological  revelations  given  by  the  Synoptists,  soon  sink  out  of 
sight,  and  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  a  teacher  extends  but  little 
beyond  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  moral  relations  which 
bind  man  to  man,  I  have  seen  attributed  to  Froude  the  remark, 
which  represents  the  view  of  many  to-day,  '  *  We  mean  by  Chris- 
tianity the  code  of  moral  duties  taught  by  our  Lord  on  the  Mount/' 

The  personal  teachings  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  in  the  four  gospels, 
a^  of  course  included  in  any  full  testimony  concerning  Him.  His 
ministry  on  earth,  however,  was  not  simply  for  those  of  His  own 
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generation,  but  for  all  time.  And  if  His  oral  teachings  in  Palestine 
during  His  three  years  were  designed  to  represent  His  chief  relation 
to  the  world,  and  to  embody  His  work  for  men,  is  it  not  strange,  we 
would  reverently  ask,  that  the  spirit  of  inspiration  was  pleased  to 
preserve  so  little  of  it  for  the  succeeding  generations  ?  To  the 
people  of  His  own  day  and  of  His  own  locaUty  our  Lord  taught 
abundantly.  His  whole  public  life  was  filled  with  that  work. 
''From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach."  "He  departed  to 
teach  and  to  preach  in  their  cities.''  ' '  He  went  about  in  all  Galilee, 
teaching  in  their  sjmagogues  and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom." "He  went  throughout  every  city  and  village,  preaching 
and  showing  the  good  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God."  "  He  began 
to  teach  them  many  things;"  "he  spake  unto  them  of  the  kingdom 
of  God."  ' '  He  taught  in  their  sjmagogues,  being  glorified  of  all " — 
but  these,  as  many  like  references  to  the  fact  of  His  much  teaching, 
are  accompanied  by  no  report  of  what  He  said  on  those  occasions. 
"I  sat  daily  with  you  teaching  in  the  temple,"  He  told  those  who 
came  out  in  the  garden  to  take  Him;  but  that  public  teachuig  dur- 
ing Passion  week,  except  the  merest  fragment  of  it,  was  for  their 
ears  only  and  not  for  ours.  For  them  of  Emmaus,  but  not  for  us. 
He  "expounded  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  him- 
self." Of  that  particular  discourse  spoken  in  the  sjmagogue  of 
Capernaum,  the  marvelous  effect  of  which  upon  the  people  is  indi- 
cated by  the  special  mention  that  "they  were  astonished  at  his 
doctrine''  (Mark  i.  22),  not  a  word  is  preserved  for  us.  Likewise 
His  discourse  in  the  sjmagogue  at  Nazareth,  which  so  astonished  the 
people  and  excited  their  wonderment  at  His  wisdom.  For  us,  only 
the  fact  is  recorded  and  nothing  of  the  teaching  which  so  impressed 
that  audience.  And  can  we  ever  cease  to  regret,  that  after  apply- 
ing to  Himself  the  word  from  Isaiah — * '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,  because  He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor,  to  heal  the  broken  hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  cap- 
tives"— that  no  report  is  given  us  of  the  "gracious  words  which 
proceeded  out  of  his  mouth,"  and  at  which  the  people  "wondered"? 
Truly,  concerning  those  of  His  time  must  we  say,  not  only  blessed 
were  their  eyes  which  saw  but  their  ears  which  heard! 

Thus  but  little,  in  comparison  with  His  much  teaching,  has  come 
to  us,  and  the  merest  fraction  it  is  in  comparison  with  the  legacies 
of  instruction  bequeathed  by  others  who  were  only  teachers,  and 
who  had  disciples  and  founded  schools.  Dean  Stanley  once  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  single  collection  of  the  Prophet  Mo- 
hammed fills  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred  folio  pages:  while  the 
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Sermnn  on  the  Mount,  he  said,  could  be  read  through  m  fifteen 
xiiinutes.     And  I  may  add  that  all  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  as 
preserved  m  the  four  gospels  (not  counting  those  which  are  dupli- 
^^ate  reports),  might  be  printed  ui  a  small  volume  which  could  be 
^B'ead  in  two  hours;  wliile  the  unreported  discourses  and  instructions, 
*:o  which^  as  we  are  expressly  told,  He  gave  utterance,  if  before  us 
in  printed  form  would  bulk  very  large.    And  it  remains  that  the 
f  a^ct  of  His  personal  teaching  to  so  small  a  degree  being  given  to  the 
"^fvorld  for  which  He  came  does  not  comport  with  the  conception 
"that  His  mission  was  chiefly  that  of  teacher.    Nor  can  it  be  claimed 
"t-hat  those  of  His  teachings  which  were  not  recorded  in  the  gospels 
Jnave  been  reproduced  to  any  great  degree  in  the  writing  of  the 
c^postles.    The.se  pertained  largely  to  that '  ^  progress  of  doctrine 
in  the  New  Testament,^'  which,  m  the  Lord  more  than  once  indi- 
cia te<l,  could  only  be  revealed  after  He  should  have  finished  His 
^^vork  on  earth.     It  would  have  been  premature  to  set  forth  the 
<5omplet€  significance  of  His  mission  in  advance  of  His  death  and 
resurrection,  by  which  that  mission  was  to  find  its  fullness  of  pur- 

In  the  conception  under  re™w  the  personal  equation  counts 
but  little.    Our  Lord^s  incarnate  birth,  His  miracles,  His  death  on 
the   cross,  His  resurrection  and   ascension,  and  His  present  pre- 
rogative as  living  Head  of  the  Church  and  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth,  and  His  future  function  as  the  Judge  of  men — all  these 
stvipendous  features    in  His  history  and  His  position  make  no 
figure.     In  this  view  all  that  Jesus  Christ  seems  to  stand  for,  all 
_  tliat  His  advent  signified,  and  all  that  Christianity  means,  find 
P Embodiment  and  expression    in    those  portions  of  His  personal 
t^^achings  which  have  come  to  our  ears.     If  we  have  that,  we  have 
i  tp  all.     True,  certain  incidents  pertaining  to  His  career  are  interest- 
ijcag  and  attractive,  but  they  do  not  enter  into  the  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity, any  more  than  the  fact  that  Socrates  was  condemned  by 
Ixis  judges  and  ended  his  life  by  drmking  hemlock  have  bearing 
^^:>xi  the  Socratic  philosophy. 

P  It  is  certainly  true,  you  can  take  away  Plato  and  Platonism  will 

^^main,  and  you  can  eliminate  the  man  Charles  Darwin  and  still 

tia,ve  Darwinisnh     But  take  away  Jesus  Christ,  centre  attention 

Only  or  chiefly  on  the  truths  and  principles  He  taught,  and  historic 

■     Christianity  has  no  foundation.    In  this  view  Christ  served  no 

V      other  purpose  than  being  a  spokesman  for  God.     And  surely  it 

H       ^oidd  renmin  a  mystery  why  we  should  have  a  divine  personage 

Income  from  heaven  and  take  our  flesh  only  to  conunimicate  teach- 
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ings  which  we  may  assume  a  merely  human  prophet,  in  analogy 
with  the  former  Jewish  economy,  and  in  an  advanced  stage  of  reve- 
lation, could  well  have  been  raised  up  of  God  to  declare.  But  this 
supposition  is  needless.  For  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  who 
restrict  the  Saviour's  work  on  earth  to  the  function  of  teaching  are 
sure  to  reduce  Him  to  the  rank  of  man;  and  the  story  of  the  incar- 
nate birth  at  Bethlehem  and  the  resmrection  from  Joseph's  tomb, 
afi  well  as  all  the  intermediary  features  which  made  His  career 
supernal,  will  soon  disappear  as  myths — disappear  because  having 
no  place,  and  serving  no  purpose,  in  their  conception  of  what 
Christianity  is. 

And  furthermore,  the  development  of  thought  on  such  lines  soon 
leads  to  a  modification  in  the  estimate  of  Christ's  teaching  itself ► 
Apart  from  the  strictly  ethical  elements  in  it,  its  main  content 
is  perhaps  found  in  such  doctrines  as  these:  the  fuller  conception 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  Christ's  own  place  as  the  Divine  Son  of 
God,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  His  nature  and  His  office  work,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  death  to  be  accomplished  on  the  cross,  the  power  of 
that  death  to  effect  the  renewal  of  man  and  to  exalt  him  as  the  child 
and  heir  of  God  and  thus  to  impart  a  new  dignity  and  worth  to  the 
human  soul,  the  inner  life  of  man  shown  to  be  more  important  than 
outward  duties,  and  finally  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  and  in  the  world  to  come.  Now  it  is  not  unjust  to  say  that, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  first  named  (the  doctrine  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God,  which,  for  dogmatic  reasons,  they  are  fond  of 
pressing),  these  spiritual  teachings,  which  bulk  large  in  the  gospels, 
receive  but  slight  emphasis  at  the  hands  of  those  who  aim  to  pre- 
sent the  ethical  discourses  of  Jesus  as  constituting  the  essence  of 
Christianity.  The  spiritual  discourses  recorded  in  the  fourth 
gospel,  especially,  soon  cease  to  charm.  These  advocates  show 
restiveness  under  what  they  term  the  mystical  elements,  and  the 
Rabbinical  elements,  and  the  Jewish  environment  in  much  of  the 
Master's  teachings.  His  astounding  assertions  of  divinity  and 
equality  with  the  Father,  His  disclosiu-es  concerning  the  world  to 
come  and  His  own  prerogative  therein — these  become  an  embarrass- 
ment to  those  who  desire  to  see  in  Jesus  no  other  function  or  rela- 
tion than  that  of  an  ethical  teacher.  Hence  the  disposition  to 
exalt  and  emphasize  the  merely  human  and  social  and  *  ^  this  world" 
element,  and  to  make  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  their  place  of  refuge. 
And  even  of  that  sermon  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  they  are 
wiUing  to  eliminate  as  being  either  exaggerated  and  impracticable 
in  its  moral  code,  or  as  involving  doctrines  which  do  not  strictly 
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pertain  to  the  ethical  relation*?  of  man  with  man,  and  for  which 
they  find  no  place  in  their  seheme,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  divine 
providence  in  nature,  the  doctrine  of  prayer,  of  renewed  heart  and 
of  man's  destiny  in  the  other  world— involving,  also,  the  teaching 
of  Christ's  divinity  in  nature  and  prerogative.* 

We  are  not  ignoring  nor  slighting  in  the  least  the  teaching  office 
of  our  LoffL  His  truest  followers  will  always  receive  with  devout 
thankfutneas  and  joy,  and  %vith  implicit  faith,  His  pergonal  teach- 
ings w^hich  have  come  to  us  from  His  Palestinian  ministry,  and  with 
the  profound  and  most  serious  sense  of  that  woe  which  His  own 
lips  pronounced  upon  those  who  are  '  *  ashamed  of  His  words."  But 
the  view  which  identifies  the  Lord's  w4iole  work  and  mission  with 
His  three  years  of  teaching  ministry,  as  far  as  that  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  four  gospels,  is  altogether  inadequate.  The  person 
of  Christ,  and  His  work  in  His  offices  of  redemption,  is  presented 
but  Uttle,  if  at  alL  The  thought  is,  that  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  and  the  general  principles  of  ethics  and 
of  social  philosophy  as  taught  by  Jesus,  ajid  to  press  these,  in  ap- 
parent opposition  often,  or  at  least  in  contrast  with  the  epistles  of 
Paul — that  this  is  fully  preaching  Christ.  In  this  class  of  ser- 
mons we  hear  of  our  Lord  less  as  a  Saviour  than  as  a  reformer 
and  as  a  social  aiirl  ethical  philosopher.  And  in  that  relation  too 
it  is  His  teachings  in  the  abstract  that  are  exalted  rather  than 
Himself  as  the  ever-living  Son  of  God.  In  fact,  in  much  of  this 
preaching  of  Christ  the  Blessed  One  appears  stripped  of  all  per- 
sonality and  to  be  nothing  other  than  a  diffused,  impalpable  prin- 
ciple or  potency.  Dean  Alford  has  well  called  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  our  Lord  was  never  designated  as  a  mere  teacher 
until  the  days  of  modern  Socinianism.t 

Another  attitude  towards  the  question  of  preaching  Christ  may 
be  thus  described.  While  ready  to  emphasize  His  i>ersonal  teach- 
ings even,  it  may  be,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  apostles  and  their 
epistles,  others  will  add  thereto,  as  a  source  of  power,  the  character 
and  impress  and  the  personal  history  of  Jesus.  They  may  even 
put  this  above  His  words.  But  it  soon  becomes  manifest  that  it 
is  not  the  entire  history  and  personal  record,  including  that  which 
is  both  antecedent  and  subsequent  to  His  manifestation  on  earth, 
that  receives  their  emphasis,  so  much  as  it  is  the  three  years' 
career  in  Palestine.  Our  Lord's  preexistent  state  as  the  second 
person  of  the  Godhead,  and  that  '*  glory  he  ha^l  with  the  Father 


*  Matt.  vii.  21-23.       f  See  his  conuneiitary  on  the  New  Teatament,  Joha  iiu  2. 
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before  the  world  was/'  and  His  place  m  type  and  symbol  and  f 
phecy,  and  then  His  mysterious  birth  of  the  Vu*gin  m  that  '*h 
thing  conceived  by  tlie  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ''^ — these  ante- 
cedent data  in  the  history  of  the  Son  apparently  do  not  so  much 
appeal  to  their  minds.    What  is  predicated  of  Him  as  anterior  to . 
the  Bethlehem  birth  and  the  Nazareth  boyhood  seems  lost  sight  of;  ^ 
and  it  is  as  if  they  urged  with  the  Jews  of  old,  ' '  Is  not  this  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we  know?    How  doth 
he  then  say,  I  am  come  down  out  of  heaven?''    Likewise  thai 
glories  of  Christ  w^hich  followed  His  sufferings,  and  the  continuance 
of  His  theanthropic  personality  on  high  as  the  energizmg  '  *  Head 
over  all  things  to  his  church"  and  '* Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth'' — this  too  receives  but  scant  attention.    They  tell  us  it  is  f 
the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh  they  want — ^His  kmship  with  the  race, 
His  contact  with  fellow-men,  His  intercourse  and  sympathy  with 
the  poor  and  the  suffering,  and  His  sublime  spirit  and  attractive  f 
character.    So,  one  of  our  religious  journals  a  few  years  ago  de- 
clared it  is  the  human  life  and  not  the  pre-natal  nor  the  post-mortem 
that  is  for  our  study!    If  the  cross  is  presented  it  is  in  such  a  way 
as  obscures  its  real  intent.    The  death  thereon  is  made  to  appear 
not  so  much  as  a  purposed  and  objective  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  J 
painful  iacident  only,  which  was  uivolved  in  a  life  of  serv^ing,  ■ 
This  method  of  preaching  Christ  laudably  indeed  aims  at  setting 
forth  a  high  ideal,  and  to  infuse  the  Christly  spkit,  and  by  holding 
Him  before  men  as  an  example  and  pattenij  to  stimulate  to  *  *  Christ- 
likeness/'  but  it  is  pa'mfully  hiadequate* 

Here,  too,  we  say,  this  surely  is  included  in  preaching  Christ: 
His  human  excellence  and  the  powerful  impress  of  His  personality, 
and  the  love  which  through  all  His  actions  ran*  But  at  the  same 
time,  if  it  is  in  His  earthly  relations  and  m  the  stamp  of  His  person- j 
ality  among  men  and  m  the  example  He  has  left  that  He  is  princi- 
pally to  be  contemplated,  we  are  met  by  certain  puzzles.  One 
wonders  %vhy,  for  instance,  that  of  our  Lord's  thirty-tliree  years  of 
sojourn  on  our  earth,  thirty  of  them  are  almost  entirely  withheld 
from  us*  With  the  exception  of  the  record  of  His  infancy,  and  the 
single  incident  of  His  boyhood  visit  to  Jerusalem  when  twelve  years 
of  age,  followed  by  the  mention  of  subjection  to  His  parents,  we 
have  nothing  of  that  long  period  of  His  life.  And  furthermore,] 
while  we  have  only  the  short  three  years'  glimpse  of  His  manhc»od, 
its  bearing  on  the  questiori  of  His  footsteps  and  the  emphasis  of 
His  personal  example  is  greatly  modified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
His  public  and  official  career  that  is  recorded.     In  the  ordinary 
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walks  of  life— His  relations  in  the  home  as  a  son  and  a  brother;  Hia 
life  on  the  street^  in  the  workshop;  His  social  relations  as  a  com- 
panion, a  neighbor,  a  citizen,  and  in  all  the  varieties  of  interest  and 
pursuit  and  association  which  make  up  one's  personal  life,  and  in 
which  one  has  so  much  in  common  with  others^-in  all  tliose  spheres 
and  experiences  which  would  more  nearly  correspond  with  our  own 
in  the  various  periods  from  youth  to  middle  age,  how  little  is  told 
of  Je.sus  the  man!  We  assuredly  believe  that  all  His  thirty  years 
at  Nazareth  and  the  large  unrecorded  part  of  the  ensuing  three 
years  throughout  Judea  and  Galilee  was  an  exhibition  of  active 
and  flawless  righteousness  in  the  ordinary  walks,  such  as  the  people 
of  Hi8  day,  and  we  of  this  day,  are  called  to  tread.  It  covild  not 
have  been  otherwise.  And  how  might  they  rejoice  who  think  to 
follow  **In  His  Steps ^'  and  to  learn  ''What  would  Jesus  have  us 
do/*  had  it  pleased  the  spirit  of  inspu*ation  to  have  given  glimpses 
of  that  more  personal  life  when  ''Jesus  was  here  among  men," 
before  His  public  career  opened,  and  during  that  period  too  when 
apart  from  the  multitudes,  and  the  captious  Jew  of  the  s>Tiagogue 
or  the  temple,  and  the  dull-minded  and  wearying  disciples!  Would 
that  some  concrete  deeds  had  been  recorded  of  an  ordinary,  man- 
like and  imitable  philanthropy^  pointing  to  which  our  ethical 
sermonizers  to-day  could  bid^  ns  Jesus  did  in  reference  to  the  speci- 
men deed  of  the  merciful  Samaritan,  **Go  thou  and  do  likewise  T 

What  is  meant  by  thus  speaking  of  Him  whose  whole  public  life 
was  largely  filled  up  with  the  works  of  benevolence?  The  meaning 
is  this:  outside  of  Jesus*  miracles  of  mercy  the  gospel  records  tell 
of  no  special  deeds  of  benevolence  wrought  by  His  hands.  Of 
course  I  refer  to  temporal  benefactions  wrought  for  men,  and 
which  caused  His  **fame  to  spread  abroad'* — ^a  fame  for  philan- 
thropy and  a  fame  for  power— and  which  answered  to  the  tribute 
universally  accorded  Him  to-day,  '*He  went  about  doing  good/' 
Among  those  who  would  put  special  emphasis  on  the  personal 
example  and  footsteps  of  Christ  for  guidance  in  righteousness  are 
to  be  found  all  who,  disposed  in  some  sense  to  confess  His  name, 
w^Dxild  yet  refuse  His  claims  to  divinity.  They  exalt  Him  as  the 
practical  and  efficient  doer  in  the  works  of  human  kindness^  but 
they  either  brush  away  or  disesteem  the  miraculous  and  the  super- 
natural elements  in  His  career,  regarding  them  as  intrusive  mists 
wtdch  only  weaken  and  obscure  the  conception  of  the  Good  Man 
of  Nazareth,  But  in  this  they  cut  off  the  very  credentials  of  His 
beneficence  and  are  left  without  evidence,  as  far  m  the  records  show, 
that  He  was  in  any  special  measure  distinguished  for  philanthropy. 
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In  supposed  proof  of  their  thought  that  to  reUeve  human  sufifering 
and  to  brighten  the  earthly  lot  is  the  highest  mission  of  Christiamty, 
they  make  a  favorite  of  Peter's  tribute  to  the  Saviour,  *'He  went 
about  doing  good."  And  this  is  indeed  an  epitome  of  His  unceas- 
ing ministry  of  love.  In  his  wayfaring  through  the  land  during 
His  years  of  ministry  we  are  sure,  whether  recorded  or  unrecorded, 
His  eye  ever  pitied,  His  hand  always  brought  relief. 

But  what  were  those  deeds  of  kindness?  Rehearse  them.  Tell 
the  tale  of  His  philanthropy  as  it  is  told  to  us  in  the  gospels.  Point 
to  His  merciful  deeds.  We  are  speaking  now  not  of  spiritual 
blessings,  nor  of  the  good  imparted  to  those  who  heard  His  words 
of  sympathy  and  of  instruction,  or  who  had  the  privilege,  as  we 
have  not,  of  looking  upon  His  unrecorded  life,  who  beheld  Him, 
day  by  day,  as  the  model  man;  but  we  are  inquiring  only  for  the 
temporal  benefits  wrought  by  His  hands,  which  are  written  for  our 
instruction,  and  which  caused  His  ''fame  to  go  abroad"  as  a 
specially  merciful  and  philanthropic  man.  What  were  those 
works,  as  far  as  the  record  informs  us,  if  we  eliminate  His  miracles? 
Did  our  Lord  carry  drugs  and  healing  lotions  with  Him,  and  do  good 
to  the  sick  merely  as  a  skillful  physician  might  now  do?  Did  he 
found  hospitals  and  orphan  asylums?  Was  he  an  organizer  of 
relief  committees  and  benevolent  boards?  Was  His  time  specially 
devoted  to  visiting  the  widows  and  the  fatherless,  and  in  comfort- 
ing them  that  mourn?  We  are  sure  Jesus  engaged  also  in  these 
simpler  acts  of  kindness  which  come  within  the  range  of  ordinary 
human  power.  No  doubt  had  His  life  been  recorded,  as  we  now 
write  biography,  we  would  find  it  filled,  in  its  every  period  and  rela- 
tion, in  youth  and  manhood,  with  deeds  of  helpfulness  and  sym- 
pathy like  unto  those  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  do,  and  which 
might  have  been  copy-lines  for  us  of  to-day.  But  the  point  is  that 
such  deeds  do  not  make  up,  and  are  not  even  found  in,  that  written 
record  of  His  beneficence  on  which  His  reputation,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  Him  as  a  doer  of  good,  is  founded.  The  tales  of  His  phil- 
anthropy are  all  tales  of  miracles.  The  instances  selected  by 
inspiration  to  illustrate  for  permanent  history  His  aboimding 
mercifulness  to  men,  and  on  which  is  based  the  truth  of  the  eulogy 
' '  He  went  about  doing  good,''  are  the  ' '  miracles,  wonders  and  signs 
which  God  did  by  him,"  and  except  in  the  spirit  which  prompted 
this  kindness,  it  is  not  brought  before  us  as  an  imitable  example. 
And  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  saying  ascribed  to  the  Roman 
Emperor  Julian,  known  in  Church  history  as  ''the  apostate,"  is 
certainly  true,  namely,  that  "  Christ  did  nothing  worth  speaking  of, 
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unless  we  coneider  it  a  great  thing  to  have  cured  the  deaf  and  blind 
and  to  have  expelled  demons  from  tliose  who  were  possessed." 

The  beautiful  ascription  to  our  Lord,  '*  He  went  about  doing 
good/'  was  originaUy  spoken  by  the  Apostle  Peter  in  the  house  of 
Cornelius  at  Cesarea.  The  connection  in  which  it  stands  only 
^mphasiaes  the  faet  I  have  l^een  urging,  that  the  benevolent  works 
of  Jesus,  as  far  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  gospels,  are  miraculous 
works.  Peter  thust  presents  it:  "God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  w^ith  power,  w^ho  w^nt  about  doing  good' ' 
— implying  that  His  works  of  mercy  were  v^TOUght  by  the  divine 
anointing  of  power*  And  furthermore,  the  expression  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  explanatory  clausse,  '  *  healing  all  that  were  op- 
presseil" ;  that  is,  *  *  who  went  about  healing  all  that  were  oppressed 
of  the  devil,  for  God  was  with  himv"  Like  unto  this  testimony 
18  the  picture  given  in  the  gospels,  '*  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee 
<  .  ,  .  ,  healing  all  manner  of  sickneas  and  all  manner  of  disease 
among  the  people ' '  and  ' '  his  fame  spread  abroad*" 

Surely  they  who  would  press  chiefly  the  humanitarian  character 
of  the  mis8ion  of  Jesus,  and  exalt  His  practica  benevolence  as  His 
strongest  and  almost  only  uiichallenged  claim,  and  in  the  light  of 
this  would  emphasize  His  es^mple  as  the  main  element  of  His 
Saviourhood^  white  yet  they  refuse  to  believe  He  had  ever  ^*  done 
the  works  which  none  other  man  did^^-^urely  these  persons 
^'know^  not  what  tliey  do/'  They  cut  off  the  very  limb  on  which 
their  own  feet  stand,  for  it  has  pleased  God  that  the  fact  of  Jesus' 
miracles  and  the  annals  of  His  benevolence  should  be  so  indis- 
solubly  joined  that  we  cannot  deny  the  former  without  thereby 
forfeiting  the  testimony  to  the  latter. 

This  is  by  no  means  to  forget,  nor  to  undervalue,  the  truth  that 
Jesus  left  His  exaniple  for  His  followers.  But  following  Christ  is 
something  more  than  an  attempt  to  imitate  Him  in  certain  isolate 
and  particular  deeds,  even  if  the  spirit  of  inspiration  Imd  been 
pleased  to  exhibit  Him  more  fully  and  definitely  in  those  respects. 
And  it  is  e\ident  that  the  Scripture  in  so  presenting  Him  refers  not 
so  much  to  specific  and  concrete  actions  as  to  the  spirit  and  disposi- 
tion w^hich  exhibited  itself  in  those  actions.  Washing  the  disciples' 
feet,  He  said,  *  *  I  have  given  you  an  example  that  ye  should  do  as  I 
have  done  to  you''  (John  xiii.  15).  But  it  is  an  unwarranted  inter- 
pretation, and  one  held  by  a  very  small  fraction  of  His  followers, 
to  understand  the  Lord  as  commanding  aught  else  than  the  spirit 
w^hich  stoops  to  lowly  service  for  the  brethren.  The  only  other 
instance  where  the  word  "  example  "  in  connection  with  the  record  * 
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of  Jesus*  life  is  set  before  us  is  when  Peter,  enjoining  on  Christians 
the  exercise  of  patience  under  sufferings^  refers  to  Christ  * '  leaving 

us  an  example  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps,  who  when  he  was 
reviled  reviled  not  again,  when  he  suffered  he  threatened  not  but 
committed  himself  to  him  that  judge th  righteously/'  In  this 
sense  Christ  must  be  constantly  before  His  followers,  and  theH 
comprehensive  exhortation  he  always  sounding  in  their  ears, 
*'Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus/'  At 
the  same  time  this  whole  thought  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  model  majj, 
and  the  perfect  Example  in  whose  steps  we  are  exhorteii  to  walk, 
needs  ever  to  be  modified  by  the  fact  that  while  man  he  was  not 
simply  a  human  person  but  a  theantbropic  person. 

We  must  try  one  further  answer  to  our  question.  Preaching 
Christ  certainly  includes  the  elements  already  considered.  But 
with  these  elements,  and  as  superior  to  them  in  power  to  define 
His  work  for  men,  we  must  take  His  priesthooil  and  His  sacrificial 
death.  We  understand  His  mission  only  when  we  put  emphasas 
on  the  cross.  Without  that,  Jesus  is  before  men  but  as  the  first  of 
sages  and  the  first  of  virtuous  men;  and  what  power  is  tliere  in  the 
best  instruction  and  the  best  example  to  effect  that  renewal  of  man^s 
spiritual  natm-e  which  makes  him  before  God  a  new  creature?  To 
eflface  the  cross,  or  the  evangelical  significance  of  the  cross,  to 
preach  Christ  without  preacWng  Him  as  the  crucified  One — ^what 
is  this  but  to  preach  another  Gospel?  We  may  leave  to  Him  all 
else — His  wisdom  ^  His  grandeur  of  character,  His  charm  and  gr-aee. 
His  tenderness,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  after  eliminatbig  His 
death  on  the  cross,  all  His  love — but  He  will  not  be  the  Saviour 
of  men  and  He  is  not  the  Christ  of  revelation. 

Had  the  Apostle  Paul  preached  Christ  to  the  cultivated  Greeks 
only  in  his  ethics,  or  in  the  aspects  of  His  personal  excellence  and 
power  of  impre.ss,  I  see  not  why  His  doctrine  had  been  *  *  foolish- 
ness'^ to  them.  On  the  contrary',  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
they  would  have  hailed  it.  The  Greeks  theorized  much  about 
virtue,  and  gave  ready  ear  to  discussions  of  the  good,  the  true  and 
the  beautiful.  They  delight-ed  also  in  hearing  of  great  characters 
and  great  achievements.  And  this  way  of  preaching  Jesus  would 
have  fallen  in  with  then*  conception  of  deified  heroes,  or  at  least 
would  not  have  seemed  unreasonable  or  foolish  to  those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  Olympian  galaxy  of  gods.  But  an  ignomi- 
mous  cross,  and  a  meek,  passive,  unresisted  death  thereon;  and,  as 
if  that  were  not  sufficiently  abhorrent,  to  hear  this  messenger  of 
the  tidings  glorying  in  that  cross  and  magnifying  the  blood  shed  ae 
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a  redemption  price,  and  ever  bringing  that  blood  to  the  forefront! — 
this  to  the  Gmeks  was  '*  foolishness,"  and  the  cross  became  an 
olTease  in  their  eyes.  Under  these  conditions  did  thei^e  come  to 
the  apostle's  mind  the  temptation,  not  to  deny,  but  simply  to  mth- 
hold  at  times  that  aspect  of  his  message,  or  at  least  to  make  it  less 
emphatic  than  was  his  wont?  Did  his  own  principle  of  being  * '  all 
things  to  all  men  that  he  might  wbi  some"  present  itself?  John 
Owen  tells  of  certain  Jesuit  missionaries  among  the  Indians,  fear- 
ing to  discourage  their  minds  at  the  outsetj  so  preaching  Clu'ist  and 
60  picturing  Him  in  rude  art  before  their  eyes  as  to  conceal  His 
sufferings,  and  telling  only  of  His  glory  and  power.  Possibly  it 
was  just  then,  and  under  such  temptation,  that  Paul  braced  himself 
by  '  *  determining  "  to  know  nothing  among  the  Corinthians  *  'save 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.'^  And  possibly  it  may  have  been 
the  frequent  risings  of  this  untoward  suggestion  when  among  the 
scornful  and  philosophical  that  occasioned  his  impassioned  out- 
bursty  "God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ !" 

lu  preaching  Christ  we  must  ever  point  to  the  historic  man  of 
Palestine — portray  His  life,  depict  His  character,  unfold  His  teach- 
ingSj  tell  of  His  compassion  and  His  tender  love,  and  press  His 

example.    But  if  we  stop  there,  or  if  we  put  chief  stress  there,  our 

inessage  is  incomplete,  and  Christ  is  not  adequately  preached- 
Very  significant  is  it  that  we  find  the  apostle  describing  the  Gospel 
as  ^*the  word  of  the  cross/'*    Nicodemus  could  confess  the  new 
Rabbi  as  ^*a  teacher  come  from  God,'"  but  the  Master  had  to  sup- 
plement that  by  telling  of  the  brazen  serpent  and  the  *' lifting  up;" 
"TTie  prophets  *' testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ."    He 
i^as  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  the  seed 
-of  the  woman  to  be  bruised^  and  the  antitype  of  the  smoking  altars, 
^e  came  to  redeem  by  blood,  to  *  *  give  his  life  a  ransom,"  to  **bear 
-^Dur  iniquities^'  and  to  ''put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself/' 
'**rhe  looming  up  of  the  cross  was  the  hour  for  which  He  waited,  the 
"***  baptism  with  which  he  w^as  to  be  baptized."     It  '*  behooved  him 
^o  suffer,"    The  one  topic  of  conversation  between  Himself  and 
^34oses  and  Elias  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  w^as  His  decease. 
'^Tbe    significant  answer  He  gave  the  Greek  strangers  w^ho  came 
inquiring  for  Him  was  that,  like  a  grain  of  com,  he  could  avail  for 
^4he  world  only  as  He  should  die.    The  ordinance  appointed  for 
perpetual  commemoration  of  Himself  pertains  not  to  His  birth,  but 
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to  the  showing  forth  of  His  death — ^''do  this  in  remembrance  of 

me  " — ^not  as  teacher,  nor  as  exemplar,  but  as  s3nnboIizing  that 

"blood  of  the  new  covenant  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  renus- 

sion  of  sins,"  so  that 

"To  the  cro68  the  mourner's  eye  should  turn, 

Sooner  than  where  the  stars  of  Christmas  bum." 

This  emphasis  of  the  death  becomes  yet  clearer  when  we  observe 
the  place  it  occupies  in  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists  and  the 
apostles.  If  the  relative  importance  of  events  can  be  indicated 
by  the  fullness  of  their  narration,  then  the  large  space  given  to  the 
closing  period  of  our  Lord's  life  becomes  very  significant.  Prof. 
M.  B.  Riddle,  the  well-known  New  Testament  schblar,  strikingly 
remarks  that,  ' '  Even  from  a  literary  point  of  view  it  holds  good 
that  the  four  gospels  place  the  emphasis,  not  on  our  Lord's  beautiful 
ethical  discourses,  but  upon  His  conflicts.  His  sorrows,  and  His 
death";  and  that  ** nearly  one-third  of  the  Gospel  of  John  deals 
with  the  twenty-four  hours  between  the  Last  Supper  and  the 
burial  of  Jesus."  The  apostles  were  sent  forth  to  witness  of  Christ 
— ^''whom  we  preach,"  said  Paul.  Their  testimony,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  preserved  for  us,  is  found  in  the  Acts,  the  Epistles  and  the 
Book  of  Revelation.  It  is  very  full.  But  it  is  noticeable  how 
comparatively  slight  is  the  reference  to  that  part  of  our  Saviour's 
career  which  preceded  the  cross.  Their  discourses  to  the  peojJe 
and  their  epistles  to  the  churches  testify  to  the  pre-incamate  glory 
and  to  the  wondrous  fact  of  His  coming  into  the  world  in  human 
flesh,  and  in  great  fulness  they  declare  His  death  and  resurrection, 
and  His  estate  of  exaltation  at  the  Father's  right  hand  with  His 
name  above  every  name,  because  of  His  ''obedience  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross."  They  went  everywhere  proclaiming, 
chiefly,  this  one  message,  that  Jesus  had  been  slain  for  sin  but  was 
now  alive  for  evermore,  ' '  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour," 
' '  delivered  for  oiu-  offenses  and  raised  again  for  our  justification." 
That  the  object  of  His  advent  to  the  world  was  to  die,  "the  just 
for  the  unjust ";  that  He  'Hook  part  in  flesh  and  blood,"  that  is, 
became  man  ' '  in  order  that  through  death  He  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil,"  and  that  "we  have  redemption  through  his 
blood."  Paul  declared  to  the  Corinthians  that  in  his  preaching 
he  would  know  nothing  "save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him,"  not  as  a 
mere  teacher  or  perfect  man,  but  as  a  "  crucified"  one,  and  that  he 
had  delivered  unto  them  "first  of  all,"  that  is,  as  the  chief  and 
principal  thing,  "how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins." 

The  testimony  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  particularly  striking 
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in  the  name  way.  It  reveals  the  Lord  Jesus  in  His  return  from 
earth  to  the  heavenly  state  as  the  object  of  highest  adoration  and 
worship.  And  on  what  features  of  His  work  among  men  are  these 
ascriptions  ba>sed?  Doubtless  His  deeds  of  philanthropy,  His 
mission  as  wondrous  prophet  and  teacher  and  His  whole  blessed 
life  of  sojourn  among  men  are  not  forgotten  by  the  spirits  of  the 
just  in  the  home  on  high.  And  yet  the  chief  strain  in  their  glories 
is  one  which  mingles  the  mementos  of  Calvary  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  Celestial  City.  The  song  which  John  bears  them  sing 
is  of  the  "Lamb  that  was  slain/'  and  who,  out  of  every  kindred  and 
tril>e  and  tongue,  had  redeemed  them  to  God  by  His  blood.  WTiy, 
we  might  ask,  with  His  work  on  earth  finished  and  He  on  His 
throne  of  glory,  why  may  not  the  offense  of  the  cross  now  cease, 
and  those  painful  experiences  be  allowed  to  pass  away  like  a  dream? 
Why  must  the  shadow  of  Calvar}^  project  itself  there,  and  why 
revive  the  memories  of  that  which  was  "scandal  in  the  Jews* 
est^eem  and  folly  to  the  Greek?"  Can  we  not  have  done  with 
reminiscences  of  the  nails  and  the  sjxmr  thrust?  Can  not  the 
praising  saints  tune  their  songs  to  other  aspects  of  the  Redeemer's 
work  in  Palestine?  And  cannot  the  Lord's  worthiness  to  receive 
power  and  wisdom  and  riches,  and  strength  and  honor  and  glory 
and  blessing  connect  with  something  other  than  his  death? 

Christ's  death  on  the  cross  together  with  his  presentation  of  Him- 
self in  heaven,  and  His  ever-continuing  Priesthood  and  Kingship 
there— this  is  the  chief  material  in  preaching  Christ.  As  the  late 
Prof,  Balman  Bruce,  of  Scotland,  once  wrote,  * '  Christ's  death  on 
the  cross  is  the  most  iniportant  part  of  His  revelation^ar  more 
important  than  His  words  of  wisdom,  precious  as  these  are/'* 

But  is  such  emphasis  on  the  death  of  Christ  undue,  and  will  it 
disparage  or  induce  a  sligiiting  of  the  record  of  His  life?  I  answer, 
00  ;  magnifying  the  significanee  of  the  death  on  the  cross  will  never 
detract  from  nor  disparage  the  story  of  the  blessed  life  in  Palestine, 
Rather,  they  who  most  profoundly  acknowledge  and  preach  the 
former  will  always  be  found  the  most  believing  admirers  of  the 
latter.  Their  sense  of  the  value  of  Christ's  death  only  prompts 
them  more  lovingly  to  dwell  upon  His  life,  and  awakens  that  affec- 
tion  which  would  kiss  the  hem  of  His  garment  as  in  imagination 
they  see  their  Lord  going  in  and  out  among  men.  And  further, 
they  wlio  thus  emphasize  the  cross  as  the  chief  end  in  the  revelation 
of  Christ  are  always  the  most  cordial  and  unreserved  in  their  ac* 
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ceptanee  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  four  Gospel  narratives  whioh 
they  are  sometimes  charged  with  undervaluing.  They  take  the 
story  of  the  supernatural  birth  and  the  miracles.  They  take  allM 
the  manifest  nmrks  of  that  human  nature  which  link  the  Saviour  ^ 
to  the  race  of  m^n.  And  they  take  all  tfie  teachings,  as  reported 
for  usj  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake 
—even  those  particular  utterances  of  His  which  are  thought  to 
strain  one's  faith,  and  on  which  some,  *  *  treating  the  Bible  as  litera- 
ture," sit  in  judgment  and  regard  as  the  conceptions  of  a  mind 
without  critical  training  and  subject  to  the  hmitations  of  His 
en\dronments  and  the  cmdeness  of  an  unskilled  age,  thus  unwit- 
tingly incurring  the  woe  pronoujiced  by  the  Master  on  those  who 
shall  be  "ashamed  of  my  words!*'  f 

Never  was  Jesus  Christ  more  preached  and  more  set  forth  in  the 
world's  literature  than  to-day.  But  is  it  always  the  full  Christ 
who  is  exliibited?  Is  it  as  our  Passover  slain,  or  as  the  ascended 
One  amid  His  blood-washed  throng,  or  as  advocate  at  the  Father's  m 
right  hand,  of  whom  we  are  hearing  to-day,  so  much  as  it  is  the 
three-year  Christ  of  Palestine'?  And  in  respect  to  His  brief 
Palestinian  ministry,  is  it  He  of  Calvary  as  much  as  it  is  He  of  the 
Galilean  lake,  of  the  mountain-side,  or  of  the  Nazareth  carpenter 
shop?  Are  we  dividing  PauVs  theme  to  the  Corinthians,  and  elimi- 
nating the  ^'Him  crucified*'  part?  A  favorite  ticnpture  note  of 
our  day  is  that  of  the  three  words,  "He  loved  me/'  and  it  some- 
times seems  as  if  we  were  tuning  all  our  praises  on  that  one  key. 
But  let  us  take  the  whole  clause — '  *  He  loved  me  and  gave  himself 
for  me/'  And  likewise,  as  we  press  the  beautiful  delineation,  * '  He 
went  about  doing  good/'  let  us  not  forget  the  testimony  which  fl 
accompanies  it — **whom  they  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree."  Woe 
to  us  if  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  becomes  an  offense,  and  a  suffering 
Christ  possesses  for  our  eyes  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  Him, 
and  He  be  a  spectacle  from  which  ''we  hide  as  it  were  our  faces 
from  Him!"  Shall  Christ's  power  for  our  salvation  be  seen  in  His 
life  alone,  and  divorced  from  His  atoning  death,  and  our  ultimatum 
be  that  of  the  priests  and  scribes  as  they  viewed  the  Calvary  scene, ) 
*'  Let  him  come  down  from  the  cross  and  we  will  believe  him!* ^ 

''Back  to  Christ"  has  been  the  cry  of  some*  Verj^  good— only- 
let  it  be  truly  back.  Back  to  the  Christ  of  type  and  prophecy. 
Back  to  Him  ' '  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did 
write.**  Back  to  the  Christ  of  Bethlehem^ ' '  conceived  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  Christ  of  Nazareth,  of  Galilee  ajid  of  C 
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vary.     Also  up  to  Christ,  the  ascended,  living  Christ,  the  God-man 
Christ  of  to-day  with  His  Priesthood  and  Headship. 
"We  would  see  Jesus  dying,  risen,  pleading." 

And  not  only  back  to  Christ,  and  up  to  Christ,  but  forward  to 
Christ,  who  is  to  come  again  to  be  admired  of  His  saints  and  to  judge 
the  world.  Let  it  be  the  full-orbed  Sun  of  righteousness  whom  we 
preach. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Meade  C.  Williams. 


IV. 

THE  SACRAMENTAL  THEORY  OF  THE 
MEDIEVAL  CHURCH. 

THE  study  of  the  sacraments  introduces  us  to  the  theology  of 
the  Middle  Ages  at  one  of  the  two  or  three  points  where  it  was 
most  busy  and  put  forth  its  keenest  speculative  force.  For  the 
Latin  Church,  the  results  of  this  speculation  continue  to  be  of 
permanent  authority.  Against  it  the  Reformers  waged  high  war. 
It  was  here  that  Luther  began  his  struggle.  The  foiu-  great  con- 
structions of  the  mediffival  Church  are  the  papal  fabric,  the  sacra- 
mental system,  the  universities  and  the  cathedrals.  These  all 
continue  to  move  mankind  profoundly.  If  Protestant  Christendom 
rejects  the  two  former,  we  may  yet  admire  the  patience  and  pious 
purpose  with  which  the  mediaeval  theologian*  labored  to  rear  them. 
The  critical  questions  with  which  Christian  scholars  of  the  present 
age  are  concerned  he  did  not  dream  of.  The  integrity  of  the  books 
of  Scripture  was  assumed,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem it  did  not  enter  into  his  head  to  question.  He  was  living  in 
another  age.  Metaphysics,  not  a  critical  apparatus,  were  his  chief 
instrument  of  study.  He  knew  nothing  of  negative  criticism.  His 
exegesis  was  not  all  sound  and  his  conclusions  were  often  at  vari- 
ance with  apostolic  teaching.  This,  however,  he  did :  he  attempted 
to  construct  something,  and,  as  it  proved,  he  constructed  a  vast 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  fabric  fortified  by  arguments  on  every 
side.  He  confided  in  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect  to  solve 
every  possible  question  which  may  present  itself  from  the  heavens 
above  or  the  earth  beneath.  His  conclusions  may  be  wrong,  and 
at  no  point  are  they  more  wrong  than  in  his  teachings  concerning 
the  sacraments,  but  his  high  purpose  deserves  recognition,  and 
his  teachings  deserve  respectful  study.* 

♦  With  the  exception  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  I  have  used  and  quoted  the  works 
of  the  Schoolmen  at  first  hand.  For  Duns  Scotus  I  have  depended  chiefly  upon 
Seeberg's  valuable  volume,  Die  Theologie  des  Johannes  Duns  Scotiis^  Leip.,  1900, 
as  well  as  upon  Schwane's  Dogmatik  der  miUlem  Zeit,  Freiburg,  1882,  and  StdckPs 
Philosophie  de^  Mitlelalters,  Schwane's  is  the  .best  work  devoted  specifically  to 
the  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  learned  author  is  a  Catholic.  The  best 
Protestant  works  on  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine  are,  in  English,  Prof. 
Fisher,  and  in  German,  Loofs,  Hamack  and  Seeberg. 
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The  period  to  which  the  construction  of  the  mediaeval  sacra- 
mental system  belongs  covers  150  years,  from  1150-1300,  from 
Abaelard  to  Duns  Scotus,  This  leaves  out  Anselm,  who  contributed 
nothing  to  the  discussion  and  touched  upon  the  sacraments  only 
in  a  passing  way.  Other  great  thinkers  participating  in  the  dis- 
cussion w^ere  Hugo  de  8t.  Victor,  d,  1141;  Robert  Pullen,  d.  1155; 
Peter  the  Lombard,  d,  1160;  Alexander  of  Hales^  d,  1145;  Bona- 
ventura  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  d.  1274,  and  Albertus  Magnus,  d, 
1280 — two  Frenchnien,  three  Italians,  one  German  and  three  Eng- 
lishmen, To  the  narrower  circle  in  this  list  belong  Hugo  de  St. 
Victor,  Alexander  of  Hales  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  of  these 
three  the  most  eminent  is  Thomas  Aquinas.  Thomas,  w^hom 
Leo  XIII  pronounced  the  chief  authority  for  Catholic  theology, 
gave  to  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  its  final  theological  state- 
ment. The  substance  of  this  statement  was  adopted  by  the  CEcu- 
menical  Councils  of  Ferrara,  1439,  and  of  Trent,  a  hundred  years 
later,  and  thus  became  dogma  for  the  Catholic  Church. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  ascribed  to  the  sacraments  by  the 
raedifieval  theologian  may  be  gotten  from  the  amount  of  space  he 
devoted  to  their  discussion.  Hugo  de  St*  Victor  devotes  to  it  a 
special  treatise  of  440  pages  *  Peter  the  Lombard  gives  90  pages 
out  of  the  453  pages  covered  by  his  System  of  Theology,  the  Sen- 
fences;t  Bona  vent  lira  1003  pages  out  of  the  3S75  pages  of  his  System 
of  Theology  ;X  and  Thomas  Aquinas  670  pages  out  of  the  4854  pf^s 
of  his  Summn.^  Tliese  and  other  Schoolmen  sought  to  exhaust  the 
subject  by  answering  every  possible  question  that  might  suggest 
itself.  In  doing  so,  as  in  all  their  theological  discussions,  they 
freely  quoted  the  Scriptures  and,  for  the  theological  definitions, 
the  Fathers^  relied  chiefly  upon  Augustine.H  Then  by  their  own 
reasoning  they  elaborated  and  systematized  the  treatment. 


♦  Migue^s  edition,  Vol.  176,  f  Migne's  ed, 

X  Peltier*9  ed.  The  treatmeivt  of  the  sacraments  ia  found  iu  Vob.  V,  241-700, 
VI,  1^-^35. 

J  Migne's  ed.^  Vol,  IV,  543-1217.  Thomas  also  treated  the  subject  in  his 
Conimentar>^  «n  Peter  the  Lombard's  Senl€m:€s.  More  than  1000  page^  of  his 
Summa  ar«  de%^oted  to  the  department  of  ethirs,  a  subject  omitted  from  our 
modem  Protestant  Sys tenia  of  Tlieology.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  amount 
of  space  given  to  the  treatment  of  the  sacraments  by  some  of  our  more  recent 
works  on  theology.  J)r,  Charles  Hodge's  Syntettwiir.  Theoh^gyi  contains  2260 
pages  and  devotes  to  them  207  pages;  Dr.  Shedd's  Dogmatic  Theotofftf,  25  pages 
out  of  134S;  Dr.  E,  V.  Gerhart*3  In^lUiden,  84  pages  out  of  im^,  and  Dr.  A.  H. 
Strong's  Sust^ntalic  Theology ^  30  pagc^  out  of  fiOO. 

II  Ambrose  and  John  of  Damascus  are  the  next  favorites  among  the  Fathers, 
aftar  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  sacraments. 
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The  number  of  the  sacraments,  which  had  been  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty  in  the  patristic  church,  came  to  be  fixed  at  seven  largely  by 
the  authority  of  Peter  the  Lombard  and  Thomas  Aquinas*  Augus- 
tine had  called  exorcism  and  the  giving  of  salt  to  catechumens 
sacraments,  and  also  marriage,  but  he  nowhere  fixed  their  number,  _ 
Bernard  spoke  of  ten  sacraments,  including  footwashing  among  f 
them.  Abselard  and  Robert  Pullen  enumerated  five.  Hugo  de 
St*  Victor  in  his  special  treatise  de  sacrammiis,  XLsing  the  term  in  tlie 
wider  sense  of  a  religious  rite;,  spoke  of  no  less  than  thirty  sacra- 
ments.* In  this  list  he  placed  the  sprinklbg  with  ashes  on  Ash 
Wednesday  and  the  application  of  holy  wat^r  to  the  person.f  The 
Third  Lateran  Coimcil,  1179,  also  used  the  term  in  a  v^ide  sense 
and  included  the  investiture  of  bishops  and  burial  among  the 
sacraments4  Thomas  Aquinas  also  ascribed  a  quasi-sacramental 
character  to  such  rites  as  the  use  of  holy  water  and  exorcism  which 
he  calls  qtimdum  sacrameninlia,^  But  of  sacraments  this  School- 
man knew  only  seven,  the  number  afterwards  adopted  at  Ferrara 
and  Trent — baptism,  confirmation,  the  eucharist,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  orders  and  marriage. 

The  indisjDensable  mark  of  a  Christian  sacrament,  ac 
cording  to  Tliomas  Aquinas,  is  that  it  was  instituted  by 
Christ,  All  the  Schoolmen  were  not  agreed  on  this  point, 
and  Peter  the  Lombard  expressly  said  that  extreme  unction 
was  instituted  by  the  apostles.  Thomas  replied  that  the  imction 
with  oil,  commended  by  James*  presupposes  the  prior  ordinance  olfl 
Christ. II  As  for  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  Thomas  declared 
that,  although  no  special  command  could  be  adduced  in  its  favor, 
it  was  involved  in  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit*  The  command 
enjoining  penance,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Schoolmen  based  upon  a 
false  translation  of  the  Greek  by  Jerome. 

♦  In  hia  Sy^iein  of  ThcMogy,  the  Bumma  Bententiartwi,  Sligne,  176,  p.  127  sqq., 
Hugo^&nmto  recogmze  only  6ve — baptism,  confinnation,  euehariat,  penance  aod 
extreme  unction.  He  follows  up  their  treatment  with  a  treatment  of  mamagB, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  he  calls  it  a  sacrament  at  this  point. 

t  Migne^  p,  473:  The  aqim  a^persioni^j  mixed  with  salt,  Hugo  derives  ftx)m 
Alexander,  fifth  pope  from  Peter.  Tlie  use  of  palm  branches  he  also  includes  in 
the  lift  of  the  sacraments.  t  Canon  7. 

i  5t/mm£i,  111 ;  (15 1 ,  Migne,  IV;  597 ;  Supplejn . ,  XXIX,  1 ,  p.  1025.  The  Senier^es 
of  Itolaiidus  (afterwards  Alexander  Ill),etl,  by  Gietl,  preceded  tlie  Lombard  in 
fixing  the  number  at  seven.  The  old  view  that  it  was  fixed  by  Otto  of  Bamberg 
istintenable.  At  a  later  period,  Durandus  denied  to  marriage  a  sacTamenial 
character,  See  Schwane,  p.  580.  la  1479^  Feter,  professor  at  Balamatiea,  was 
tried  for  excluding  penance  from  the  list  of  the  sacramenU. 

11  Tlie  Council  of  Trent  asserted  distinctly  of  extreme  unetion  that  it  waa 
iQBlituted  by  Christ  (Sesa.  XIS\  1). 
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There  were  sa^ranients  under  the  old  dispensation,  such  as  cir- 
cumcision and  the  paschal  lamb,  but,  as  Augustine  had  said,  these 
differ  from  the  sacraments  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  in  that 
they  did  no  more  than  to  prefigure  and  give  promise  of  coming 
realities.  Tliey  did  not  contain  and  confer  grace.*  In  man's 
estate  of  innwenee  the  sacraments  were  not  needed*  Marriage  in 
that  period  had  no  sacramental  character. 

Ingenious  attempts  were  made  to  prove  the  necessity  of  seven 
sacraments,  and  no  more.  Their  ''congruity'*  was  dwelt  upon, 
that  is  their  adaptation  to  meet  all  the  wants  and  maladies  of 
fallen  man.  As  specific  remedies  are  correlated  to  the  diseai^es  of 
the  body,  so  these  are  correlated  to  all  the  defects  and  needs  of  the 
soul — baptism  to  the  deficiency  of  spiritual  life,  confirmation  to 
spiritual  weakness  in  those  recently  bom,  the  eueharist  to  the  temp- 
tation to  fall  into  sin,  labilitas  animi  ad  percanditvi,  penance  to  sim 
actually  committed  after  baptism,  extreme  unction  to  sins  not 
cleared  away  by  penance,  ordination  to  the  lost  condition  of  the 
race,  marriage  to  concupiscence  and  the  annihilation  of  the  race  by 
natural  death.  The  seven  correspond  to  the  seven  virtues — ^baptisnij 
the  eueharist  and  extreme  unction  to  faith,  love  and  hope,  ordina- 
tion to  enlightenment,  penance  to  righteousness,  confirmation  to 
endurance,  and  marriage  to  continence.  Bonaventura  elaborates 
at  length  a  stinmlating  comparison  drawn  from  the  career  of  the 
soldier.  The  sacraments  furnish  grace  for  the  spiritual  struggle 
and  strengthen  the  spiritual  warrior  at  various  stages  of  lus  con- 
flict. Baptism  ecjuips  him  on  entering  the  battle;  confirmation 
encourages  him  in  its  progress;  extreme  unction  helps  him  at  the 
finish;  the  eueharist  and  penance  renew  his  strength;  orders  intro- 
duce new  recruits  into  the  ranks  and  marriage  furnishes  men  to  be 
recruits* 

In  defining  what  constitutes  a  sacrament,  quid  est  saerametUum^ 
the  Schoolmen  all  start  from  Augustine^s  definitions*  A  sacra- 
ment is  a  symbol  of  a  sacred  reality,  the  visible  sign  of  an  in\nsible 
grace.t  They  are  visible  signs  of  divine  things  and  may  be  com- 
pared to  uttered  words,  quasi  verba  vtsihilia.  The  African  Father 
made  a  distinction  between  the  sacramental  symbol  and  the  virtue 
residing  in  the  sacrament,  so  that  in  his  controversy  with  the 

*  Tboniai?  Aquinaa,  Summa,  111.  62,  6;  Migne,  IV,  p.  569:  '  'sacramenta  veteris 
legis  non  habebant  in  se  aljquaia  %irtutein  qua  optirarentur  ad  roufereTnlatn 
gratiam  justifr  can  tern/'  etc. 

t  Alliertus  Magnus,  Bonaventura  {Bremloquutm  ^  Pdtier's  ed.,  VIl,  p.  SU)  and 
other  Schoolmen  also  quote  Augtistine's  definition:  "  Bttcramentum  est  in  quo  sub 
teguniento  visibiliym  renim  divina  virtus  secretitls  operatur  saJutem,*' 
14 
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Dotiatistd  he  was  able  to  declare  that  heretical  baptmtn  was  valid 
baptism,  and  yet  that  the  full  virtue  of  baptism  is  not  reaUzed  until 
the  person  so  baptized  has  entered  the  true  Church.    The  School 
men  were  right  in  claiming  Augustine  for  the  theory  of  inhereu 
sacramental  grace. 

Beginning  with  Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  the  Schoohnen  in  unmistak- 
able language  assert  that  the  sacraments  contain  and  confer  grace. 
They  have  \irtue  in  themselves*  Thomas  Aquinas  states  that  a 
sacrament  is  a  symbol  of  a  sacred  thing  so  far  as  it  has  sanctifying 
power,*  They  are  more  than  visible  channels  and  signs  of  grace. 
They  do  more  than  signify.  They  sanctify.  They  are  the  efficient 
cause  of  gracious  operations.f  Grace  is  so  inevitably  connected 
with  the  symbol  that  where  the  symbol  is  there  grace  operates. 
This  theory  was  adopted  with  the  use  of  the  term,  ex  opere  operatOf 
by  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  "m  this  followed  Alexander  of  Hales.  He 
aaid  "the  sacraments  justify  and  confer  grace  ex  opere  operaio/'X 
The  ^Councils  of  Ferrara  and  Trent  both  use  the  expression  that  the 
sacraments  * '  contain  and  confer' '  grace. 

The  favorite  illustration  for  the  operation  of  the  sacraments  m 
medicine,  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  said  God  is  the  physician,  man  the 
invalid,  the  priest  the  minister^  grace  the  antidote,  the  sacrameuti 
the  vase.  The  physician  gives,  the  minister  dispenseSj  the  vase 
contains  spiritual  grace  which  cures  the  invalid.  Bonaventura, 
entitled  his  chapters  on  the  sacraments  in  the  Breviloquium  '*  Sac- 
ramental Medicine/'  The  sacraments  are  remedies  which  the  great' 
Samaritan  provided  for  the  wounds  of  original  and  actual  sin. 

It  would  be  false  to  conclude  that  the  Schoolmen  taught  that 
this  gracious  operation  of  the  sacraments  was  effected  apart  from 
^Christ  or  irrespective  of  the  disposition  of  the  recipient.  High 
"Churchmen  as  they  were,  these  theologians  made  the  distinction 
^between  the  ultimate  cause  of  this  operation  and  its  instrumentalj 
-cauge.  The  virtue  of  the  latter,  that  is  the  virtue  of  the  sacranientp 
depends  upon  God^s  appointment  and  working.  §  Protestant 
writers  have  often  gone  too  far  when  they  have  represented  the 
.Schoolmen  as  ascribing  a  magical  virtue  to  the  sacraments,  if  noi 


1 


^Summu,  III,  GO,  2 ;  Migne,  IV,  p.  543; '  'eignum  m  in  quantum  est  sanctificaoft 

t  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  aaye,  Smnmaj  TV,  1 :  *  *saeramentum  est  viflibilis  form& 
linviatbUis  gratisB  in  eo  collatae,  quam,  scilicet  confert  ipsum  sacramentum/' 

X  '*sa€f  amenta  justificaut  et  gratiam  eouferunt  ex  opere  opera  to."  Tliomas 
Tepeata  this  again  and  again. 

\  Summa,  HI,  62,  I;  Mi^e^  IV,  p.  5^2:  '* causa  verOj|instrumenlaliB  nou  agit 
per  virt litem  sua^  format  sed  solum  per  motum  quo  movetur  a  principali  agente. 
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irrespective  of  the  di\^e  appomtment,  then  irrespective  of  the 
attitude  of  the  recipient*  Thomas  Aqumas  declares  that  the  inter- 
ior operation  is  due  to  Christ,*  or,  as  he  says  in  another  place,  to 
the  blessing  of  Christ  and  the  admmistration  of  the  priest  combined. 
As  to  the  attitude  of  the  recipients,  the  presupposition  is  that  they 
are  in  a  religious  condition.  They  possess  the  disposition  of 
Catholic  Christians,  or  desire  to  have  it.  Thomas  even  says  that 
faith  is  an  element  required  for  their  proper  reception.  The  virtue 
"  of  Christ's  passion  passes  over  to  us  through  faith  and  the  sacra- 
men  ts>"t  That  the  disposition  is  a  matter  of  importance  is  shown 
by  the  requirement  for  baptism.  Children  of  unbelievers  and  Jews, 
arrivmg  at  mature  years,  if  they  would  be  baptized  must  have  the 
desire  for  the  rite.  And  no  children  were  to  be  baptized  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents.  That  is,  faith  in  one  of  its  stages  was 
required.  Duns  Scotus  alone  forma  an  exception  on  this  point  and 
allowed  the  forcible  baptism  of  the  children  of  Jews  and  even  of 
Jewish  adults,  on  the  ground  that  their  descendants  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  generations  often  proved  to  be  good  Christians.  It  is 
true  that  it  remamed  for  the  Reformers  to  present  the  meaning  of 
faith  as  it  is  set  forth  by  Paul,  With  the  Schoolmen  faith  is  chiefly 
either  intellectual  assent  as  opposed  to  unbelief,  or  it  is  tlie  assur- 
ance of  things  unseen.  Faith,  according  to  Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  is 
itself  a  sacrament,  the  sacrament  of  future  contemplation.  Con- 
templation is  the  reality  of  which  faith  is  the  symbol  or  prefigura- 
tton.  Bonaventui"a  says  the  Church  received  the  sacraments  from 
Christ  and  dispenses  them  to  the  salvation  of  the  faithful, J  od 
fidelium  salutem  dispeii^ai,  that  is  to  those  who  have  a  Christian 
disposition.  It  is  well  to  lay  emphasis  on  such  points  in  order 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  barriers  to  Christian  fellowship  may 
be  removed  out  of  the  way* 

Duns  Scotns,  whose  opinions  were  set  aside  by  the  Council  of 
Ferrara  for  those  of  Thomas  Aquines,  insisted  that  God  can  impart 
grace  apart  from  the  sacraments,  and  that  then  efficacy  is  felt 
through  an  action  of  the  will  of  the  recipient.  The  sacraments 
involve  a  psychological  process  in  the  recipient.  As  symbols  they 
remind  tlie  soul  of  God's  grace  and  draw  the  soul  to  it.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  reception  of  the  sacraments  if  there  be  no  moral  im- 


*  Summa,  III,  64,  3;  Migne,  p*  5S3:  **mteriorem  sa^raiiientoniiii  effectum 
©peratur  Christus." 

t  "virtus  paasionia  Christi  copulatur  nobis  per  fidf m  et  Bacramenta '^  {Migoe^ 
IV,  p.  568)* 

%  Br^pUaqtmim^  \%  5;  P*>Uier's  ed.»  VII,  p,  316, 
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j)ediment,*  or,  as  Duns  puts  it  in  another  place,  no  impeding  indis- 
position.f  It  is  the  very  excellency  of  the  sacraments  of  the  new 
law  that  the  very  reception  of  them  is  a  sufficient  disposition  to 
grace. 

The  relation  the  priest  sustains  to  the  sacrament  is  a  vital  one 
and,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  it  is  an  essential  one.  The 
efficacy  of  the  sacrament,  however,  does  not  depend  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  officiating  priest.  To  use  the  mediaeval  illustra- 
tion, pure  water  is  conveyed  through  a  leaden  pipe  as  well  as 
through  a  silver  one.  The  priest,  empowered  by  the  Church,  acts 
not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  and  in  using 
the  appointed  ritual  he  gives  voice  to  the  intention  of  the  Church.J 
Even  if  the  intention  of  conferring  grace  be  absent  from  the  priest's 
mind,  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  is  not  withheld  on  that  account. 
This  was  Augustine's  teaching,  and  the  Schoolmen  follow  him  also 
in  insisting  that  ultimately  it  is  Christ  who  works  the  efifect  of  the 
sacrament.  The  priest,  according  to  Thomas,  does  not  confer 
grace  by  any  power  in  himself,  but  this  is  wrought  by  Christ 
who  exercises  his  power  through  his  priestly  instruments.!  What 
other  answer  than  this  can  Protestants  give  when  we  are  confronted 
with  the  cases  of  imworthy  ministers  who  have  administered  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper?  The  good  effect  of  their  ministerial 
acts  does  not  depend  upon  the  minister  but  upon  God.  Dims 
Scotus,  with  his  hair-splitting  refinements,  differed  at  least  in  ap- 
j)earance  from  the  great  Dominican  Thomas  by  declaring  that 
"a  virtual  intention"  on  the  part  of  the  celebrant  is  essential  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament.  He  illustrates  his  position  by  a 
pilgrim  on  the  way  to  the  shrine,  say,  of  St.  James.  The  pilgrim  may 
not  think  of  the  saint  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  journey, 
but  he  starts  out  with  a  ''virtual  intention"  to  go  to  the  shrine 
and  keeps  on  the  way.  A  priest  during  the  progress  of  sacramental 
administration  may  allow  his  mind  to  wander  and  forget  what  he 
is  doing,  nevertheless  he  has  the  virtual  intention  of  performing 
the  rite. 

With  an  eye,  perhaps,  to  the  heretical  sects  of  their  age,  the 
Schoolmen  allowed  a  certain  ''usefulness"  to  the  sacraments  when 

♦  cbix  is  the  word  used.     See  Schwane,  p.  581. 

t  "nisi  impediat  indispositio  ejus  cui  adhibetur,"  quoted  by  Seeberg,  p.  343. 
t  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  III,  64,  8:  '*  minister  sacramenti  agit  in  persona 
•Otius  ecdesis."  etc. 

fjStfmma,  IIX,  64,  5;  Migne,  IV,  p.  586:  "minister  non  gratiam  conferunt  sua 
fiiote,  ted  hoc  facit  Christus  sua  potestate  per  eos  sicut  per  qusedatn  instru- 
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adminLstered  outside  the  pale  of  '*holy  mother  Church/'  as  Booa- 
ventura  put  it  They  do  not  inure  to  ealvation  unless  the  reci- 
pients afterwards  enter  within  the  fold  of  the  Church,  outside  of 
which  there  is  no  salvation.  This  he  illustrated  by  Augustine's 
comparison  of  the  Church  to  the  garden  of  Eden»  The  four  rivers 
flowing  through  Eden  passed  into  different  lands*  Neither  to 
Mesopotamia  nor  to  Egypt,  whither  their  waters  flowed,  did  they 
carry  the  felicity  of  life  which  was  felt  in  Eden,  Nevertheless 
they  were  useful.  So  it  is  with  the  sacraments  when  administered 
outside  the  pale  of  the  true  Church.* 

A  diKtinction  was  made  betw^een  baptism  and  the  eucharist  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  other  five  sacraments  on  the  other*  It  was 
a  question  not  of  divine  institution  but  of  degree  of  excellency, 
The  first  two,  to  use  the  precise  term,  are  *Uhe  mightiest'*  of  the 
fiacraments,  and  of  them  the  eucharist  is  the  "most  mighty/' 
poifssimwm.f  It  is  the  "crown"  of  the  sacraments^  and  for  three 
leaaoQs:  (I)  It  contains  Christ  Himself  after  a  substantial  manner; 
(2)  the  other  sacraments  are  preparatory  to  it;  (3)  all  may  par- 
ticipate in  it — those  who  are  in  orders  as  well  as  those  w^ho  are 
baptized  and  not  in  orders.  Three  sacraments  have  an  indelible 
charac^ter^baptismj  orders  and  confirmation.  Then*  gracious  mark 
camiot  be  erased.  They  cannot  be  repeated.  The  other  four  can 
be  repeated  and,  to  follow  Thomas  Aquinas,  are  necessary  to  life 
only  as  a  horse  may  be  necessM*y  to  a  journey 4 

One  sacrament  atone  is  indispensable  as  a  condition  of  salvation, 
baptism.  Not  the  defect  of  the  other  sacraments  damns,  but  the 
contempt  of  them.  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  no  doubt  expressed  the 
view  of  the  mediaeval  Church  when  he  said  that  ''God  might  have 
saved  man  without  the  sacraments,  but  no  man  can  be  saved  who 
rejects  them:''§  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Schoolmen 
were  led  to  construct  their  sacramental  system  by  the  spread  of 
the  mediaeval  heretical  sects.  That  system  was  the  natural  pro- 
duct of  the  impulse  to  construct  a  complete  body  of  theology  whose 
parts  should  be  closely  compacted  together  by  dialectics.  The 
mediaeval  mmma  was  the  impregnable  citadel  of  Church  doctrine. 
And  the  theory  of  the  Church  as  an  outward  institution,  which 
Augustine  also  had  expounded,  controlled  the  minds  of  the  great 

*  Btevihquium,  Vj  Peltier's  cd.,  VII,  p.  317,  The  iUustration  m  Cflrried  out 
«-t  length. 

t  Thomas  Aquinas,  III,  62,  5;  Migne,  IV,  p.  568. 

%  Summn,  III.  65.  4;  Migne,  IV,  p.  SOL 

i  de.  ^aer.,  T,  9.  5 ;  Mlgne,  176,  p.  325:  * 'potuit  enlni  deos  hominem  salvare etiam 
ii  ieU  non  iustituisaet,  sed  homo  millat^nus  salvari  passe t  si  ista  contemaeret," 
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thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  well  of  it^  great  actors,  like  Hilde- 
brand  and  Innocent  III.  In  building  up  their  system  of  the  sacra- 
ments, they  felt  they  were  strengthening  the  Church,  for  that  sys- 
tem was  the  Churches  chief  gift  from  above  and  its  chief  weapon  on 
the  earth.  They  went  too  far.  Their  specious  argumentation  was 
without  warrant  in  Scripture,  It  fed  the  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  visible  Church  and  the  j^erson  and  sacerdotal  acts  of  the  priest. 
The  importance  of  the  inxmediate  contact  of  the  sou!  with  Christ  was 
dimmed  or  lost.  The  sacramental  system  became  the  Church's 
Babylonish  Captivity,  as  Luther  called  it  in  his  famous  tract.,  in 
which  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  Christian  soul  was  fettered  by 
the  traditions  of  men. 

A  succinct  statement  will  set  forth  the  fundamental  views  of  the 
Schoolmen  on  each  of  the  sacraments  in  detaiK 

Baptism  was  defined  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura  and 
others  as  '*the  door''  to  the  other  sacraments  and  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  It  is  indispensable  to  salvatiooj  except  in  the  case  of 
those  who  desire  to  be  baptized  and  have  no  opportunity  to  receive 
the  rite.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  such  persons  to  be  regenerated 
by  water  and  the  Spirit  is  certain  evidence  that  they  have  already 
been  regenerated,*  It  is  the  sacrament  of  regeneration  and  re- 
moves the  guilt  and  punishment  of  original  sin  f  and  incorporates 
the  recipient  into  the  passion  of  Christ,  The  ablution  of  wator 
signifies  the  clearing  away  of  all  guilt,  and  the  freezing  of  water  the 
subtraction  of  all  punishment4  Baptism  confers  grace,  and  this 
effect  is  symbolized  by  the  clearness  of  water, §  It  followed  that 
the  whole  pagan  world  and  all  unbaptized  children  dying  in  infancy 
are  lost. 

The  validity  of  the  sacrament  requires  the  full  use  of  the  triime 
name.  Bernard  haci  allowed  the  use  of  the  formula,  ^'1  baptize 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  true  and  holy  cross/'' 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor  confessed  himself  to  be  in  doubt  whether  the 
name  of  God  alone  or  of  Christ  alone  were  eufhcient  or  not.  The 
later  Schoolmen  took  the  positive  ground  that  the  full  name  of  the 
Trinity  is  required.  Bonaventura  acknowledged  that  in  early  times 
the  Church  had  often  been  satisfied  with  baptism  into  the  name  of 
Christ,  but  said  that  in  such  cases  the  Trinity  was  understood. 

*  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  III,  68,  6;  Migne,  l¥,  p,  636, 

t*'omiie  peccatum  per  baptistnum  toUitvir/'  Thomas  AqujDas,  in,  69^  1; 
Migne,  p.  652;  "iUe  qui  baptizstiis  Uberatur  a  reatu  tot  jus  poenae/*  Thomaa 
Aquinas,  III,  69,  2. 

J  Thie  strange  figure  is  used  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  III,  69,  2^  4, 

I  Thomas  Aquinas,  111,  69,  4 ;  Migne,  p.  656, 
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He  declared  that  since  the  delivTrance  of  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council  J  1215,  the  omiasion  of  a  single  syllable  from  the  triune 
formula  invalidated  the  baptism. 

The  proper  administrator  of  baptism  is  the  priest,  but  in  case  of 
necessity  a  layman  may  baptize,  man  or  woman  ^  for,  as  Thomas 
Aquinas  said,  ''In  the  kingdom  of  heaven  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female/'*  This  theologian  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  the  validity  of 
baptism  administered  by  an  unbaptized  person,  provided  it  be 
administered  in  the  triune  name  and  with  the  purpose  of  baptizing. 
The  chief  reason  he  gives  for  this  judgment  is  that  the  Ijenefits  of 
salvation  might  be  extended  as  far  as  possible.!  The  strictness 
with  w^hich  the  necessity  of  baptism  was  held  is  shown  by  the 
treatment  which  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  gave  to  the  question  whether 
the  children  of  Christian  parents  are  saved  when  the  parents  are 
put  to  death  in  a  besieged  city  and  the  children  themselves  die 
unbaptized.  After  looking  at  it  from  different  aspects,  this  rea- 
sonable theologian  left  the  question  unanswered,  saying,  ** There 
is  no  authority  for  saying  w^hat  will  become  of  such  children/ ^J  So 
there  was  at  least  one  question  which  the  Schoolmen  left  unsettled. 

Children  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism  because  they  are  under 
the  curse  of  Adam,  It  is  not  a  question  of  faith  on  their  part,  but 
of  the  sponsorial  duty  of  the  Church,  As  the  mother  nourishes 
her  offspring  in  the  womb  before  it  can  nourish  itself,  so  in  the 
bosom  of  mother  Church  infants  are  nourished  and  receive  salva- 
tion through  her  act4  There  w^as  no  exception  among  the  School- 
men to  the  belief  that  all  unbaptized  dying  children  and  adults  are 
lost.  ' 'They  cannot  be  saved,"  said  Hugo  de  St.  Victor, ' ' because 
they  have  no  faith/'  The  other  Schoolmen  agree  with  him  in 
assigning  to  unbaptized  cMldren  dying  in  infancy  the  mildest  of 

*  The  Synod  of  Maina^  1233,  and  other  Synods  allowed  parents  in  case  of  neoes- 
aity  to  baptise  their  children.  Notbing  could  attest  the  high  or  superstitious 
regard  in  which  baptism  was  held  better  than  the  act  of  the  Synod  of  Treves, 
1310,  which  ordered  that  a  child  taken  from  ita  mother  after  her  death  and  itself 
unbaptized  should  be  buried  in  un consecrated  ground.  See  Hefde,  CancUief^e' 
schichte. 

t  Summa,  111,  67,  5 ;  Migne,  IV,  p.  628. 

%  Summa,  V,  6;  Migne,  176^  132.  The  perdition  of  infants  dying  before  birth 
ta  also  affirmed  by  the  Schoolmen.  Duns  Scotus,  Sent.  IV  :  4,  3,  3;  Paris  ed. 
XVI  :406,  410,  makea  it  plain  that  children  still  unborn  are  under  the  law  of  mn 
not  because  they  arc  connected  with  the  bodies  of  their  motliers  but  because  of 
their  own  bodies.  He  excepts  from  the  law  of  perdition  unborn  infants  whose 
mothers  suffer  mart3rrdom.  This  is  blootl  baptism,  and  appphes  to  sucli  ciiildren 
as  well  as  to  children  outside  of  the  womb  who  are  put  to  death  by  violence. 

I  Thomoa  Aquinas,  III,  6S,  9;  Migne,  p.  646;  Bonaventura,  Breviloquium,  VII, 
Peltier's  ed,,  VII,  p.  320, 
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punishments,  for  to  original  sin  they  add  no  actual  tran^ression. 
We  will  not  be  too  severe  on  them  for  this  view  when  we  recall,  to 
take  a  single  instance,  that  that  strong  Calvinist,  Isaac  Watts,  the 
author  of  the  nursery  songs  for  children,  so  late  as  1740  elaborated 
the  view  that  all  unbaptized  children  outside  of  Christian  house- 
holds dying  in  infancy  were  annihilated.  He  espoused  this  view 
as  a  relief  from  the  alternative  view  that  they  suffered  conscious 
pain  throughout  eternity  *  As  has  aheady  been  indicated,  the 
most  of  the  Schoolmen  agreed  with  Thomas  Aquinas  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  baptize  the  children  of  Jews  and  infidels  against  the 
will  of  their  parents.f 

Water  is  essential  to  baptism.  From  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  and 
Peter  the  Lombard,  the  Schoolmen  agreed  that  wine,  oil  or  other 
liquid  is  no  substitute.!  Immersion  was  preferred  by  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  more  general  practice  in  his 
day.§  Peter  Lombardus,  without  qualification,  declares  it  to  be 
the  proper  mode.  Thomas  allowed  aspersion  or  efifusion  where  life 
plight  be  jeopardized  by  the  application  of  water  to  the  entire  body 
or  where  it  was  inconvenient  to  inmierse,  as  in  the  case  of  the  5,000 
and  3,000  mentioned  as  baptized  at  the  same  time  in  the  Acts. 
Bonaventura  held  that  water  must  be  applied  to  the  whole  body 
or  at  any  rate  to  its  noblest  part,  the  head.||  Both  triune  immer- 
sion and  single  immersion  were  allowed  by  Peter  the  Lombard, 
Bonaventura  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Triime  immersion  symbolizes 
the  trinity  and  the  three  days  in  which  Christ  lay  in  the  tomb; 
single  immersion  the  imity  of  the  Godhead  and  the  uniqueness  of 
Christ's  death. 

The  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  was  based  by  the  School- 
men especially  upon  John  iii.  5:  "Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water 
and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  doc- 
trine follows  the  letter  and  misses  the  real  meaning  of  Scripture. 
In  extending  the  validity  of  baptism  the  Schoolmen  seem  to  have 
been  as  tolerant  as  our  own  Greneral  Assembly.  The  Assembly  of 
1845  (Old  School)  denied  the  validity  of  Roman  Catholic  baptism, 

*  In  his  Rise  and  Recovery  of  Mankind. 

t  ''non  habet  hoc  ecclesise  consuetudo  quod  filii  infiddium  invitis  parentibus 
baptizentur, "  Sumnuiy  III,  68,  10;  Migne,  p.  648. 

X  Duns  Scotus  said  in  regard  to  baptism  in  beer  that  its  validity  would  depend 
upon  a  scientific  test  whether  the  liquid  continued  to  be  a  species  of  water  or 
not.     See  Seeberg,  p.  359. 

§  **quamvis  tutius  sit  baptizare  per  modum  immersionis,"  etc.  {Summa,  III,., 
66,  7). 

II  Breviloquium,  VII ;  Peltier's  ed.,  VII,  p.  319:  "requiritur  mcrsio,  vel  ablutio-* 
per  elementum  aquae  in  toto  corpore  vel  saltern  in  digniore  parte." 
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against  the  protest  of  Dr.  Charles  Hoilge.  The  ABsembly  of  1875, 
without  pronouncing  a  categorical  decision  on  the  question,  left  the 
question  to  each  session  to  decide.  If  Roman  Catholic  priests 
rebapti^e  persons  entering  their  communion,  they  use  a  hypothe- 
tical formula;  **If  this  person  has  not  been  baptized,  I  baptize 
thee;'* 

The  sacrament  of  confirmation  may  be  dismissed  with  a  few 
words.  The  Schoolmen  devote  little  space  to  it.  They  rest  it 
upon  no  specific  command.  It  was  implied  in  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit*  The  consecrating  element,  oil,  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  foreheadj  where  the  shame  shows  itself  which  the  fearful  feel  in 
making  known  their  Christian  profession.  The  sacrament  confers 
hardihood,  roburf  and  b,  as  it  were,  a  consummation  of  baptism  * 
It  is  performed  by  the  bishop,  the  successor  of  the  apostles,  through 
the  imposition  of  whose  hands  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  conferred  in 
the  primitive  Church, 

In  tlie  celebration  of  the  eucharist  and  in  the  worship  of  the 
Virgm  Mary  the  piety  of  the  Middle  Ages  found  its  chief  expression. 
The  fea-st  of  Corpus  Christi,  commemorating  the  assumed  fact  of 
transubstantiation,  had  ita  origin  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
ritual,  which  Thomas  Aquinas  at  the  command  of  the  Pope  pre- 
pared for  it»  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  ser\ices  of  the  Church  and  is 
used  to  this  day.  Who  dare  venture  to  deny  the  devotional  ele- 
ment in  this  ritual  when  he  reads  Thomas'  euchariatic  hynms  cele- 
brating the  change  of  the  elements : 

**Patige  lingua  glonoaa  eorporia  mysterium/'f 

Aibertus  Magnus  devoted  to  the  eucharist  a  special  treatise,  in 
which  allegory  is  given  full  rein.  He  and  the  other  Schoolmen 
treat  it  at  great  length* 

The  Fathers  did  not  work  out  a  careful  statement  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  From  their  highly  figurative  language  the  doctrines  of 
the  real  presence  and  the  transmutation  of  the  elements  may  easily 
be  drawn.  The  controversies  of  Paschasius  in  the  ninth  and  of 
Lanfrane  in  the  eleventh  centuries  stated  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  clearly,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  elaborate  dis- 
cussions of  the  Schoolmen  and  the  dogmatic  definition  of  the  Fourth 

*  Thomas  Aquinas,  Til,  72, 1 1 ;  Migne,  IV,  p.  693 ;  P.  Lomlmrd,  IV,  7,  etc.  For 
the  custom  of  anointing  on  the  forehead*  Tliomaa  quo  tea  Ezek,  111,  8:  **I  hav€ 
m^e  thy  forehead  hard  against  their  foreheads." 

t  See  Schaff's  ChriJsi  in  Song,  p,  465  sqq.  Tlie  hymn  la  contained  in  the  Preflr- 
byterian  Hymnal,  No.  329,  omttting  the  versea  depleting  the  tranaubstantlated 
tlemente. 
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Lateran  Council,  1215,  With  the  exception  of  Duns  Scotus,  the 
Schoolmeo  regartled  the  doctrine  as  susceptible  of  proof  from 
Scripture.  Duns  Scotus  took  the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  so  proved, 
but  must  be  accepted  on  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  doe- 
trine  was  not  foisted  upon  the  Church  by  the  Lateran  CounciL 
The  Council  simply  gave  authoritative  statement  to  the  belief 
already  prevalent  in  the  Church,  The  passages  relied  upon  by 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  others  were  the  words  of  institution^  *  *  This 
is  ray  body/'  and  Jolm  vi,  53, ' '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except 
ye  eat  the  fleah  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  chink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you/'  The  symbolical  theorj^  and  the  theory  of  impanan- 
tion  were  discussed  and  set  aside.  Rupert  of  Deutz  (d.  1135) 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  Schoolman  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  of  any  note  who  dissented  from  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  *  The  change  in  transubstantiation  occurs  not  by 
the  amiihilation  of  the  bread  and  wine,  as  Duns  contended,  but  by 
the  transmutation  of  their  substance,  Thomas  Aquinas  found  an 
illustration  for  this  in  the  air  from  which  fire  is  generated  and 
which  is  thereby  not  necessarily  annihilated. 

The  secondary  characteristics  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain — the 
accidents  so-called — weight,  taste,  color,  dimensions*  Luther  de- 
clared there  might  as  reasonably  have  been  set  up  the  theory  of 
transaccidentation  as  of  a  change  of  substance.  Thomas  antici- 
pated his  objection  and  gave  three  reasons  why  the  accidents 
remain:  (1)  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  usual  habit  of  Christians 
to  partake  of  human  flesh  and  blood;  (2)  in  case  the  accidents 
were  changed,  Christians  would  in  eating  expose  themselves  to  the 
charge  of  being  cannibals  and  become  a  laughing  stock  to  the 
scomer  and  the  infidel;!  (3)  the  bread  retains  its  accidents  that 
faith  may  have  opportunity  for  exercise.  Creation,  this  great 
Schoolman  said,  is  less  difficult  to  understand  than  transubstantiar 
tion;  for  creation  is  out  of  nothing,  but  in  transubstantiation  the 
accidents  remain  while  the  substance  is  changed.  The  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  really  on  the  altar,  though  they  cannot  be  ap- 
prehended by  the  senses  or  by  the  mind.  They  are  apprehended  by 
faith  only4    Though  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  disappear, 


*  HiB  theory  I  according  to  Bellajram  ojid  other  Cfttholic  writers  as  weU  as 
Neander  and  SchrOckhj  was  the  theory  of  impnnantion,  or  the  ©diitence  of  tJie 
body  of  Christ  at  the  side  of  the  elements.    Bee  Schwann,  p.  64] , 

t  Thomaa  AquLoas,  111,  75,  5;  Migne,  R^  p.  724.  Peter  the  Lombard  dwells 
at  length  on  this  consideration, 

X  Thomaa  Aquinas,  HI,  75,  1 ;  Migne,  TV,  p.  716. 
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the  two  elements  continue  to  preserve  the  virtue  of  their  sub- 
stance** 

In  the  use  of  the  wine^  water  is  to  be  mixed,  Thomas  and  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  rely  iti  confirmation  of  this  practice  much  upon  the 
alleged  custom  in  vogue  in  Palestine  and  the  words  of  Proverbs 
ix.  5,  "Come,  eat  of  ray  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine  which  I  have 
mingled  for  you."  Water  symboHzes  the  people;  wine  Christ; 
their  combination  the  union  of  Christ  and  the  communicant. 
The  mixture  of  the  two  elements  is  not  essential,  Thomas  Aquiiiag 
said,  to  the  validity  of  the  sacrament. 

The  question  seriously  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Schoolmen 
what  it  was  that  Christ  held  in  His  hands  at  the  Last  Supper,  and 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  His  own  body  and  blood. 
Thomas  says  he  had ' '  them  in  his  hands  and  in  his  mouth.''  What 
Christ  partook  of  Himself,  He  gave  to  the*disciples.  Hugo  de  St. 
Victor  alone  shrunk  from  discussing  this  question,  stating  that  in 
the  case  of  such  mysteries  reverence  was  more  seeming  than  discus- 
sion.t  This  question  involved  the  further  question  whether  Judas 
partook  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  Leaning  upon 
Augustine  and  by  a  manipulation  of  the  accounts  of  Luke  xxii  and 
John  xiii,  the  Schoolmen  took  the  position  that  the  bread  and  wine 
had  been  distributed  before  Judas  took  the  sop.  The  sop  wjis  delu- 
sive* Judas  was  deceived.t  Much  time  was  also  spent  upon  the 
question  whether  the  disciples  dui^ing  the  time  of  our  Lord's  en- 
sepulture  partook  of  His  rea^  body.  Duns  Scotus,  falling  back 
upon  his  theory  that  a  body  has  several  forms,  answered  the  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative. 

The  doctrine  of  ** concomitance/'!  elaborated  by  Alexander  of 
Hales,  involved  the  presence  of  Christ's  divinity  wherever  His  body 
is.  From  this  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  properties  of 
Christ's  divinity  are  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  as  well  as 
the  properties  of  His  body,  flesh,  bones,  bloody  nerves.  ||  It  was 
necessary  to  make  this  doctrine  plain,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 

***quamvi8  non  smt  substantia,  habent  \irtutem  substantia/'  Thomaa 
Aquitiae,  III,  76,  6;  Migne,  IV,  p.  755. 

t  Summa,  11^^;  Migne,  176,  p,  462:  *'ego  in  ejusmjCMii  seoreta  divina  ma^ 
veneranda  quara  diacytienda  cemeo." 

J  So  Hugo,  P.  Ix>mbardus,  Tliomas  Aquinas,  etc.  The  expression  "Judas 
communion^ '  was  current  and  used  by  the  Synod  of  London,  1175,  ete,  Tlioraas 
Aquinas,  Summa ^  III,  81,  3,  appro veg  the  lines: 

"The  Kin^,  seated  with  the  Twelve  at  the  table, 
Holds  Himsdf  in  Hb  hauds.     He,  the  food,  feeds  upon  Himself/' 

Schwane,  p.  645^  agrees  that  this  conception  wa^  general  among  the  Schoolmen. 
}  The  Council  of  Trent  adoptcid  the  word  and  the  theory. 
II  Thomas  Aquinai*,  III,  Tflj  I;  Migne,  IV,  732. 
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the  words  of  institution  the  Lord  mentioned  His  body  only.  The 
further  doctrine  .that  the  whole  Christ  is  in  each  of  the  elements 
was  also  fully  elaborated  for  the  first  time  by  Alexander  of  Hales. 
Ansebn  had  asserted  it  a  hundred  years*  before  Alexander,  who  was 
followed  closely  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  laid  emphasis  upon  the 
doctrine  in  order  to  justify  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the  laity, 
a  custom  which  came  into  vogue  in  the  twelfth  century.  This  that 
theologian  flatly  demanded,  that  the  laity  might  be  taught  the 
doctrine  that  the  whole  Christ  is  in  each  of  the  elements.  Thomas 
Aquinas  observed  that  Christ  distributed  bread  to  the  5000,  but 
not  wine  or  water.  How  much  reverence  for  the  sacred  elements 
had  to  do  with  developing  the  custom  of  withholding  the  cup  it 
has  been  impossible  to  determine.  It  is  fair  to  supppose  that  the 
fear  of  profanation  by  spilling  the  blood  was  the  most  prominent 
factor.  The  Coimcil  of  Constance  gave,  among  other  reasons  for  the 
custom,  thef  danger  of  defilement  to  the  wine  by  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  long  beards  of  laymen,  and  the  possibility  of  its  turn- 
ing sour  or  freezing  while  being  carried  to  the  sick.  The  custom, 
widely  prevalent,  of  taking  the  wine  through  a  tube  or  reed,t  was 
also  probably  a  product  of  undue  reverence.  The  custom  of  taking 
a  meal  immediately  after  the  eucharist  was  an  ancient  practice 
and  arose  from  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  elements.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  a  frequent  custom  to  give  to  the  communicant  a 
rinsing  cup  which  he  used  after  he  had  partaken  of  the  elements.  J 
Mediffival  Councils  guarded  carefully  against  the  possible  profanation 
of  the  blood,  as  did  also  Thomas  Aquinas.  Should  a  drop  happen 
to  fall  on  the  priest's  garment,  the  piece  was  to  be  cut  out,  burned 
and  carefully  thrown  into  the  sacrary.  Should  a  drop  fall  on  the 
altar  cloth  or  the  corporalcj  the  cloth  was  to  be  washed  three  times, 
the  water  being  drunk  by  the  priest.  English  Synods  ordered  the 
church  bells  to  be  rung  every  time  the  mass  was  celebrated,  that  the 

*  Ep.,  IV,  107 ;  Migne,  159,  p.  255:  *  *in  acceptatione  sanguinis  totum  Christum, 
deum  et  hominem;  et  in  acceptatione  corporis  similiter  totum  accipimus."  An- 
selm,  however,  was  having  no  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the 
laity. 

t  The  terms  used  are  fistula ,  canna,  tnha,  siphon,  etc.  Some  Lutheran  Churches 
continued  to  follow  this  practice  down  into  the  eighteenth  century.  Smend,  in 
his  Kekhversagung  und  Kelchspendung,  Gottingen,  1898,  gives  the  interesting 
history  of  the  custom. 

t  The  object  was  to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  of  the  sacred  element  by  vomiting. 
A  Synod  of  Soissons  of  the  twelfth  century  enjoined  all  to  rinse  the  mouth  after 
partaking  of  the  elements.  Archbishop  Peckham  in  1281  enjoined  upon  the 
priests  to  instruct  the  people  that  in  partaking  of  the  bread  they  were  partaking 
of  the  whole  Christ,  and  that  the  cup  was  given  that  they  might  the  more  easily 
swallow  the  sacred  body. 
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workman  in  the  field  and  the  woman  in  the  kitchen  might  bow  in 
solemn  adoration. 

The  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  confers  grace,  and  it  was  very 
natural  that  the  question  should  arise  as  to  the  effect  the  host 
consecrated  would  have  upon  a  mouse  which  might  happen  to  eat  it. 
Albertus  Magnus,  Bonaventura,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  School- 
men devoted  their  talents  to  solve  it.*  Bonaventura  concluded 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  body  of  Christ  was  withdrawn. 
Not  so  his  contemporary  Thomas.  It  would  not  be  withdrawn, 
said  this  theologian ,  even  if  the  dements  were  to  be  cast  into  the 
mu^.  Such  a  statement  involves  no  disparagement  of  Christ's 
body,  which  God  allowed  to  be  crucified  by  wicked  hands.  His 
solution  of  the  question  was  that  the  mouse,  not  being  created  to 
eat  bread  as  a  sacrament,  when  it  ate  the  host,  ate  not  after  a 
sacramental  manner  but  through  the  accidents,  non  sacramentaUteTj 
sed  per  accidens.  This  theological  and  metaphysical  curiosity  is 
presented  with  all  gravity.  Peter  the  Lombard,  perhaps  antici- 
pating Bonaventura,  had  said:  **  An  animal  does  not  take  the  body 
of  Christ  in  eating  the  consecrated  bread.  But  what  it  does  take 
and  eat,  God  only  knows:*'  A  similar  question  had  been  pro- 
poimded  by  that  subtlest  of  dialecticians,  Duns  Scotusif  **  What 
effect  would  the  baptismal  water  have  upon  an  ass  who  might  drink 
it?^'  He  replied  that  the  question  was  an  asinine  refinement,  sub- 
tilitas  assinijia^  for  the  virtue  in  such  water  no  ass  can  drink.  In 
the  end  the  answers  were  the  same. 

The  communion  of  children^  practiced  in  the  early  Church  and 
attested  by  Augustine,  was  still  general  in  the  time  of  Pope  Paschal 
II,  as  a  letter  of  his,  1118,  bears  witness.  The  Supplement  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  justifies  the  abandonment  of  the  practice  on  the  ground 
that  the  eucharist,  like  extreme  imction,  requires  *  'real  devotion  in 
the  recipients/' t 

As  a  sacrifice,  the  eucharist  has  a  wider  application  than  it  has  as 
a  sacrament.  As  a  sacrament  it  benefits  only  those  who  partake  j 
as  a  sacrifice  those  who  partake  and  others  also.  This  teaching 
Thomas  Aquinas  confirms  by  a  combination  of  the  accounts  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,     In  the  one  the  blood  is  said  to  be  *'shcd  for 

*Thomaa  Aquinag,  lU,  80,  3;  Mlgne,  IV,  p.  789;  Albertus  Mitgmis,  In  Stn^ 
ientias,  IV,  13,  38;  Botgnet*3  ed.,  XXIX,  p.  397;  Bonaventura,  Smt^m.,  IV,  13,  2, 
1;  Peltier's  ed,,  V,  p,  550. 

t  Sent.  IV,  6,  3,  2;  Paria  ed.  XVI  :  558.     See  Seeberg,  p,  360. 

J  '^exigit  actutdem  devotionem,^'  Supplem.,  XXXII.  4;  Migne^  IV,  p.  1038. 
The  Council  of  Trent  anathematized  those  who  declare  the  communion  of  cliildren 
necessary;  See  art,  "  Kinderkomraunion  *  *  In  Weiter-WelU,  VII,  459*  and 
HerzoiE,  3ded.,X,28J>. 
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you*';  that  is,  those  who  were  present.  In  the  other  it  is  said  to 
be  shed  *'for  many'*;  that  is,  for  those  present  and  others.  Con- 
currently the  doctrine  was  developed  that  the  benefits  of  the 
eueharistic  sacrifice  accrue  upon  the  consecration  of  the  priest,  and 
do  not  depend  upon  its  use  by  the  people. 

That  the  belief  in  transubstantiation  was  adopted  by  the  priestly 
as  well  as  the  popular  mind,  is  evident  not  only  from  the  teachings 
of  the  mediseval  theological  treatises  and  the  decrees  of  Councils, 
but  also  from  the  stories  related  by  such  popular  writers  as  Jacob 
of  Voragine  and  CEesar  of  Heisterbach.  To  give  a  single  one.  The 
intelhgent  German  monk,  Caesar,  asserts  that  he  looked  with  his 
own  eyes  upon  the  bloody  host  of  St,  Thrond*  The  case  hap|:*ened 
in  1223.  A  woman,  in  the  hope  of  inflaming  the  love  of  her  lover^ 
hurried  from  the  altar,  holding  the  host  in  her  mouth,  and  kissed 
him.  After  imprinting  the  kiss,  she  was  unable  to  swallow  the  sacred 
morsel  and,  wrapping  it  in  cloths,  carefully  hid  it  away.  Her  mind 
was  so  troubled  that  she  told  the  secret  to  a  priest,  who  in  tinn 
communicated  it  to  the  bishop  of  Livland  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  town.  Accompanied  by  the  woman,  they  found  the  host  and 
on  it  three  drops  of  blood.  The  abbot  was  then  called  in  and  it 
appeared  that  one-half  of  the  host  was  bread  and  one-half  fle^h. 
The  good  bishop,  anxious  to  be  possessed  of  so  wonderful  a  relief! 
essayed  to  carry  it  away  with  him,  but  was  prevented  by  sixty^ 
strong  men,  and  the  relic  was  carefully  laid  away  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Thrond.  Caesar  solemnly  attests  the  story ,  He  was  not  more 
credulous  than  his  age,  and  wrote  down  the  particulars,  as  he  said, 
for  the  advantage  of  many  ages  then  unborn.* 

The  sacrament  of  penance  was  elaborated  at  even  greater  length 
by  the  Schoolmen  than  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist.t  The 
virtue  asserted  of  it  was  one  of  the  most  baiieful  teachings  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Penance  was  placed  in  close  connection  with  bap- 
tism4  Baptism  serves  for  the  deletion  of  original  sin;  penance  for 
the  deletion  of  mortal  sins  committed  after  baptism.  Using  the 
illustration  of  Tertullian,  the  Schoolmen  called  it  ^'the  second 
plank''  tlirown  out  after  shipwreck  to  the  sinner,  as  baptism  is 

*  See  A.  Kaiifmann^a  editjDn  of  C«sar  of  Heisierhach,  2d  Part,  p,  203  sg^,  ^| 

t  The  TiOmb&rd  devotes  two  and  a  hnlf  ttniea  the  apace  to  penance  that  he 
devotes  to  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist ;  Hugo  St.  Victor  three  times  as  muDli 
(Migiie'a  «?<:l.,  pp.  55Q-57S,  as  against  pp.  462-471  on  the  eucharist);  Thomas 
Aquinas  (Mignc'a  ed.),  pp.  852-1023,  m  against  pp.  6Q6-S52  on  the  eucharist, 
and  Bonaventura  nearly  four  times  as  m\i€4i  apace  (Peltier's  ed.,  V,  533-709, 
Vol,  VI,  1-129,  as  against  V,  415-533,  on  the  eucliarist), 

t  The  Council  of  Trent,  referring  to  the  works  of  satiafaction,  calk  p€naiiee  a 
sort  of  **  laborious  baptism/* 
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the  first.*  Scriptural  warrant  enough  was  found  for  the  doctrine 
of  penance*  Thomas  Aquinas,  tracing  its  institution  to  Clirist, 
quoted  Jerome's  version  of  Luke  xxiv,  47,  that  "penance  and  re- 
mission of  sins  should  be  preached  from  Jerusalem,"  The  words 
of  James  (%%  14)^  calling  upon  Christians  to  confess  their  sins  one  to 
another,  were  appealed  to.  The  Vulgate  translates  the  Greek  word 
metanoeo  by  ugere  pmniteniiam,  and  the  Rheims  Version  perpetuates 
the  mischievous  mistake  for  English  readers  by  usually  translating 
the  word  *  *  do  penance/ '  thus  transferring  the  sphere  of  repentance 
from  the  heart  to  external  performances,  A  strong  proof  was  also 
found  for  penance  in  the  interpretation  the  Schoolmen  put  upon 
the  Lord's  words^  **  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven."  They  were  explained  to  confer  upon  the  priest 
the  authority  to  pronounce  judicial  sentence  of  forgiveness  or 
condemnation  over  the  sinner. 

On  several  features  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  much  light  has 
been  thrown  by  the  recent  researches  of  our  own  Dr.  Henry  C*  Lea 
and  the  two  German  Protestant  experts  in  MedisEval  History,  Karl 
MiiUert  and  Brieger4 

About  the  year,  say^  1200  the  medianval  doctrine  of  penance  came 
to  be  fixed.  Thereafter  the  Schoolmen  invariably  defined  penance 
to  consist  of  four  parts — contrition  of  heart,  confession  to  the  priest, 
satisfaction  by  the  performance  of  certain  exercises  prescribed  by 
the  priest,  and  absolution  by  the  priest.  These  were  all  declared 
to  be  essential  to  a  right  standing  before  God.  Before  12tX)  there 
was  no  uniformity  in  the  teaching  on  this  subject.  Karl  Miillerp  in 
his  learned  treatise,  and  K6hler,§  in  an  admirable  collection  of  docu- 
ments, have  shown  conclusively  that  in  the  twelfth  century  a  radical 
change  took  place  in  the  Church's  teaching  and  practice  in  the  mat- 
ter of  penance.  Peter  the  Lombard  bears  witness  to  the  unsettled 
mind  of  th?  Church  in  his  day,  about  1160,  on  three  questions, 
namely,  whether  contrition  of  heart  is  not  all  that  m  required  in 
penance,  whether  confession  to  the  priest  is  essential,  and  whether 
confession  to  a  layman  is  not  sufficient.  This  eminent  theologian 
declared  that  the  opinions  on  the  subject,  handed  down  from  the 

♦  Tertidl,  de  pctniientia,  XII,  So  also  Jerome,  See  the  Lombard,  Sent.f  XIV, 
I ;  Thomfis  Aquinas,  III^  84;  Bonaventura,  Seni.^  XI\\  I;  Brcmloquiumg  VI,  10^ 
etc. 

t  der  Um^chwHTig  in  4m-  L^re  von  der  Bu9se  wdhrmid  d.  liten  Jahrhunderts, 
Freiburg;,  1892. 

t  D.  Wescn  des  Abhitei  am  Ausgartg  tks  MitlelaUers^  I^ip-i  1897, 

I  DokumenU  sum  Alfnuitirmt  vmn  1517,  Tiibingen,  1902. 
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Fathers,  were  diverse  if  not  antagonistic,*  and  he  himself  denied 
that  confession  to  the  priest  is  essential  to  forgiveness.  On  the 
other  hand,  sixty  years  later,  Alexander  of  Hales,  in  his  Summa 
universes  theologice,  positively  affirmed  that  contrition  of  heart  is 
not  sufficient,  and  that  confession  to  the  priest  and  priestly  absolu- 
tion are  essential.  He  was  followed  by  the  later  Schoolmen.  Ac- 
cording to  Thomas  Aquinas,  all  mortal  sins  may  be  blotted  out  by 
penance  except  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.f 

Contrition,  the  first  element  of  penance,  was  defined  to  be  sorrow 
of  the  soul  for  its  sins,  an  aversion  from  them  and  a  purpose  not  to 
repeat  them.  Gratian  joined  Peter  the  Lombard  in  teaching  that 
this  state  of  the  heart  was  a  sufficient  groimd  for  the  divine  for- 
giveness, and  needed  not  the  supplement  of  confession  to  the  priest 
or  his  absolution.  J  At  the  side  of  this  doctrine  Alexander  of  Hales 
introduced  the  dangerous  doctrine  of  attrition  which  was  further 
developed  by  Albertus  Magnus,  Bonaventura  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 
It  is  the  negative  element  of  contrition,  a  sort  of  half-way  repent- 
ance, or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Galgenreiie,  repentance  induced  by 
fear  of  being  hung.  It  is  servile  fear,  the  dread  of  punishment* 
Thomas  Aquinas  defined  it  as  a  partial  displeasure  with  one's  sins.§ 
It  is  a  sufficient  preparation  for  confession  to  the  priest  and  the  other 
stages  of  penance.  The  feeling  of  attritio  is  likened  to  the  feelings 
which  the  prodigal  son  had  when  he  started  to  go  to  his  father. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Gabriel  Biel  took  the  position 
that  attrition  is  changed  by  confession  and  priestly  absolution  into 
contrition.  Harnack||  is  very  severe  upon  this  mediaeval  fiction 
as  the  dry-rot  in  the  Catholic  system.  According  to  it,  as  it  would 
seem,  a  man  may  be  forgiven  who  is  actuated  simply  by  the  fear  of 
hell  and  has  neither  faith  nor  filial  love  in  his  heart. 

As  for  confession  to  the  priest,  its  necessity  was  fully  recognized 
by  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  1215,  when  it  demanded  that  it  be 
made  once  a  year  by  every  true  Catholic.    Bonaventura  argued 

*  Sent.,  XVII,  Migne,  p.  880,  in  his  docti  diversa  sentire  inveniuntur  quia  super 
his  varia  ac  pene  diversa  tradidisse  videntur  doctores.  Albertus  Magnus  says  the 
same  thing  (In  sent.,  IV,  17,  A.  Borgnet's  ed.,  XXIX,  p.  655). 

t  ''onune  peccatum  in  hac  vita  per  poenitentiam  veram  deleri  potest"  Summa 
111,86, 1;  Migne,  p.  881. 

X  Schwane  has  strong  words  of  condemnation  for  this  opinion  of  the  Lombard, 
p.  662. 

§  ''attritio  significat  quamdam  displicentiam  de  peocatis  commissiB  sed  non^m 
perfectam"  {Supplem.,  I,  2;  Migne,  p.  919).  He  is  much  more  moderate  on  the^ 
subject  than  Alexander,  Bonaventura  and  Duns  Scotus. 

II  Dogmengesch.,  II,  pp.  482,  504  sqq.  The  Ck)uncil  of  Trent  adopted  the^s 
theory  of  attrition  and  the  word,  and  defined  it  as  not  sufficient  in  itsdif  and  re- 
quiring priestly  aid  (Schaff's  Creeds^  II,  p.  145). 
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that  subsequent  to  Ctoimcirs  decision  the  denial  of  its  necessity 

was  heresy^  before  the  decision  it  was  not-  Thomas  Aquinas  said 
that  confef^sion  is  as  neceasary  as  baptism.  Not  even  the  Pope 
has  the  right  to  grant  a  dispensation  from  it,  any  more  than  he  may 
offer  salvation  from  original  sin  without  baptism  *  Confession  is 
not  required  for  venial  sins.  Such  sins  do  not  separate  the  soul 
from  God  or  from  the  Church,  The  Church  makes  daily  supplica- 
tion for  them,  and  that  is  enough,!  In  case  of  necessity  a  layman 
may  hear  confession.  This  will  avail  for  the  offender's  reconcilia- 
tion to  God,  To  be  reconciled  to  the  Church,  he  must  at  the  first 
opportunity  repeat  his  confession  to  a  priest  who  stands  in  Christ's 
stead.J 

The  praetice  of  satisfaction  for  sins  by  outward  performances 
prescribed  by  the  priest,  the  third  element  in  penance,  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  the  other  Schooloieo  base  upon  the  general  theory 
which  Anselm  applied  m  his  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, A  compensation  must  be  made  to  the  divine  honor  which 
is  offended  by  sins.  Quoting  Anselm,  Thomas  declared  that  an 
act  of  satisfaction  is  something  we  deprive  ourselves  of,  whether  it 
be  of  the  good  things  of  the  soul  or  of  the  body  or  of  outward  pos- 
session. The  final  teaching  was  that  a  pajinent  of  money  was  an 
acceptable  compensation  of  this  sort.  Satisfaction  has  this  advan- 
tage over  contrition  of  heart  and  confession:  The  two  latter  the 
offender  may  perform  only  f<jr  himself.  Satisfaction  he  may  per- 
form for  others.  For  this  view  Thomas  Aquinas  quoted  Gal,  vi,  2, 
'*  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens/'  wliere  the  apostle  evidently  has 
in  mind  not  guilt  and  punishment  for  sin,  but  common  needs  and 
sufferings. 

As  for  the  fourth  element  in  penance,  absolution  by  the  priest,  § 
here  the  change  which  the  teachings  of  the  Church  underwent  in 
the  twelfth  century  is  again  apparent.  Peter  the  Lombard  de- 
clared the  power  of  the  keys  to  be  a  declarative  fimction.  Sixty 
j^ears  later  Alexander  of  Hales  defined  it  to  be  a  judicial  function, 
and  the  world  of  theologians  swtmg  around  to  Alexander's  view. 
The  priest's  absolution,  Thomas  Aquinas  said,  was  not  an  act  like 
the  priest's  declaration  of  cleanness  over  the  leper,  who  was  already 

*  Thomas  AquLnaa,  Supplttn.,  VI,  9^  Migne,  p,  939, 

t  ^*ad  deletionem  venialia  peccati  noa  r^quiritur  Lnfuaio  grati©,''  etc,  {Summa 
Til,  65, 1;  Migne,  IV,  p,  597), 

t  "nuUufl  eat  qui  non  habeat  judicem  Christiim,  cui  per  auum  vicariuro  confileri 
debet*'  (Suppimi.,  Yl,  3). 

I  Sehwaue  calla  it  the  moat  impOFtant  element  in  th@  sacrament  of  penance, 
p.  670. 
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healed,  but  a  sacramental  sentence  effecting  the  pardon  of  sins. 
He  vindicates  against  all  other  formulas  the  formula,  "I  absolve 
thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  before  him  had  pronounced  the  con- 
trary form  more  laughable  and  frivolous  than  worthy  of  refutation.* 

The  two  important  questions  arose  how  far  the  virtue  of  priestly 
absolution  extends.  Does  it  cover  guilt  as  well  as  pimishment,  and 
does  it  extend  to  the  punishments  of  purgatory  as  well  as  to  the 
punishments  due  in  this  life?  The  answer  to  these  questions  was 
also  positive  and  distinct  from  the  time  of  Alexander  of  Hales. 
Richard  of  St.  Victor  had  emphasized  the  distinction  between  the 
priest's  right  to  remit  the  punishment  of  sin  and  God's  sole  pre- 
rogative which  is  to  forgive  its  guilt.f  Peter  the  Lombard  shared 
this  view,  but  he  was  opposed  by  the  Schoolmen  pf  the  thirteenth 
century.  With  one  consent  they  teach  that  the  priest  absolves 
from  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  sin.  This  absolution 
extends  also  to  purgatory.  Thomas  Aquinas  argued  that  if  the 
good  oflBces  of  the  Church  do  not  avail  for  persons  in  purgatory, 
then  the  Church  prays  in  vain  for  its  dead.l  Such  souls  are  still 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  de  foro  ecclesuB. 

Tlie  sacrament  of  penance  found  its  ultimate  mediaeval  expres- 
sion in  the  indulgence.  This  Thomas  Aquinas  called  ' '  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  efficacious"  acts  of  the  Church.  An  indulgence 
is  the  substitution  of  a  lighter  work  of  satisfaction  for  a  heavier 
one.  The  first  known  historical  case  is  that  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Aries  in  1016.  He  gave  indulgence  for  a  year  to  those  participat- 
ing in  the  erection  of  a  church  building.  The  Crusades  were  a 
fruitful  occasion  for  the  Popes  to  dispense  this  form  of  spiritual 
gratuity  as  a  means  of  raising  armaments  to  break  down  the 
power  of  the  Saracen  in  the  holy  places.  In  1199  Innocent  III 
promised  to  all  who  contributed  toward  the  impending  Crusade 
*  *  remission  according  to  the  amount  of  their  contribution. ' '  They 
then  used  it  to  attract  and  reward  the  coiu-age  of  Crusaders  against 
the  heretical  sects.  And  finally  they  resorted  to  it  to  put  down 
Antipopes,  as  did  Innocent  II  against  Anacletus  and  Roger  of  Sicily. 
On  what  ground  did  the  Church  claim  the  right  to  grant  indulgences? 
For  ground  there  was,  real  or  invented.  The  Schoolmen  never 
accepted  what,  according  to  their  own  standard,  they  did  first  not 

*  Thomas  said  it  was  not  sufficient  to  say  ''the  omnipotent  God  absolve  thee" 
(Summa,  III,  84,  3;  Migne,  p.  857).    See  Hugo,  de  sacram,,  II,  14, 8. 
t  See  Schwane,  p.  661,  and  Hergenrdther-Kirsch.,  KirschengeschichU,  II,  600. 
X  Summa,  IV,  83,  5:  "suffragia  eccles.  valent  illis  qui  sunt  in  purgatorio,"  etc. 
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prove*  The  invention  must  be  accredited  chiefly  to  Alexander  of 
Hales,  whom  Bonaventura  and  Thomas  Aquinas  followed,  lights 
of  the  Franciscfin  and  Dominican  orders  respectively.  It  is  the 
thesaurus  jneniorum,  or  heap  of  merits.  The  teaching  was  that 
Chriat,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints  did  more  good  works  than 
was  required  of  them.  These  supererogatory  works  constitute  a  fund 
of  merit,  a  sort  of  savings  bank  account  which  stands  in  the  name 
of  the  Church,  Upon  this  aecoimt  the  Church  may  draw  at  pleas- 
ure to  pay  the  debtB  of  sinners.  It  is  at  the  Church's  disposal  by 
reBson  of  her  nuptial  unity  with  Christ,  CoL  i,  24.  Thomas 
Aquinas  declared  that  the  merits  of  the  saints,  and  especially 
those  of  Christ,  are  so  superabundant  that  they  would  more  than 
suffice  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  all  the  living  *  Christ  relaxed  the 
punishment  due  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  and  she  did  no 
works  of  satisfaction.  So  liJcewise  may  the  Pope,t  Checks  drawn 
on  this  fund  are  a  substitute  for  works  of  satisfaction  which  other- 
wise would  be  required.  And  the  best  thing  about  it  is,  as  Pope 
Clement  VI  announced  hi  1343,  that  the  more  the  fund  is  drai^Ti 
upon  the  more  it  grows.J  It  was  like  the  wood  of  the  holy  cross: 
it  had  the  faculty  of  self-expansion.  The  construction  of  bridges, 
the  erection  of  churches,  the  building  of  roads  were  frequent 
grounds  of  granting  the  mdulgence  in  England  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent.  The  prelates  of  England  in  1247  were  so  good  as  to 
^announce  a  remission  of  all  penances  for  six  years  hm\  140  days 
to  all  who  would  worship  the  Holy  Blood  at  Westminster,  §  As 
-«arly  as  1140  Abselard  had  condenmed  the  lavish  use  of  the  pre- 
^^ogative  by  prelates  who  apparently  were  guided  by  motives  of 
-^•upidity  rather  than  of  benevolence  toward  the  people.|| 

Tlie  theory  came  to  prevail  that  the  indulgence  directly  absolved 

^^^Vrom  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sins,  culpa  et  pwnn  peccalorum. 

^^t  set  aside  or  remitted  that  which  acts  of  penance  had  been  de- 

^^^^Bigned  to  remove.    Leaning  upon  the  storehou^  of  merits,  it  was 

^^^ufficient  for  the  Church  to  pronounce  the  mortal  offends  in  a  given 

"^ci^aae  forgiven.    Catholic  theologians  were  inclined  at  one  time  to 

^^  leny  that  Popes  ever  remitted  the  guilt  of  sins,  and  even  declared 

^*^-he  letters  granting  such  remission  spurious.     But  there  can  now 

"^:::3e  no  doubt  on  this  point.    The  chief  dispen,«^^r  of  this  boon  was 

'^'^ohn   XXIIL     As  early  as   1294,  Coelestin  V  granted  such  an 

♦Thomas  Aqujnas,  Snmnm^  III,  83,  1, 

t  Thomas  Aquinas,  Supftlem.,  XXV,  1;  Migne,  1013, 

t  See  Fried  berg,  Cm"  pus  juris  c*rn.,  XiA.  11,  p.  1304  sq. 

I  M,  Paris,  Luard*a  ed.,  IV,  pp.  90,  643. 

H  In  the  Eihimj  XL,  Kohler  give*  the  passage,  p,  S, 
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indulgence  to  all  who  on  a  given  day  of  the  year  worshiped  in  the 

Church  of  St,  Mary  de  CoUemayo,  the  church  in  which  he  had 
been  consecrated  *  Boniface  YIII,  his  successor,  recalled  this  bull, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  meant  to  condemn  the  formula  a 
culjm  et  pmia  peccatorum  which  it  contains.  Boniface  himselffl 
announced  a  *'full  pardon  for  all  sins/'  which  John  Chappius,  the 
editor  of  the  extravagantes  cmmnunes,  speaks  of  as**  that  indulgence 
by  which  plenary  indulgence  was  given  for  all  guilt  and  pumshment/'« 
totalis  cuipcB  et  iotim  prnncE.  Thirty  yeai-s  before,  about  1263, 
Thomas"  of  Chantimpre  had  declared  that  an  indulgence  absolves 
immediately  from  guilt  and  penalty.  The  popular  belief  on  the 
subject  is  embodied  in  the  lines  of  Peter  the  Ploughman's  Crede: 

^'The  power  of  the  Apoatelk  they  poaen  111  spct^he 
For  to  sullen  the  synncs  for  silver  or  other  mede 
And  pulyehe  a  pena  the  purple  aaaoiletb 
And  a  culfiu  also^  tlmt  they  niay  catch ea 
Money  other  money  wothe  and  tnede  to  fonge/' 

The  Council  of  Constance  attempted  to  put  some  check  upon  this 
practice.l  Tetzel  a  century  later  ofi'ered  *  *  remLssion  and  indulgence 
of  guilt  and  penalty/'  Luther's  references  in  a  letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz  make  it  plain  that  the  people  expected  to  receive 
precisely  what  was  offered,  ■ 

There  was  one  more  step  to  which  the  Church  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages  descended.    The  efficacy  of  the  indulgence  was  independent 
of  the  person  who  brought  it.    In  his  bull  of  indulgence,  1476^ 
granted  to  the  Church  of  Xaintes,  Sixtus  IV  announced  that  per-*^ 
sons  on  earth,  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  to  the  papal  collectors, 
may  redeem   their  kindred  from   purgatorial  pains.    From   the 
purchaser  contrition  and  confession  were  not  required.}    The 
criminal  as  well  as  the  saint  was  able  for  a  stipulated  sum  to  relieved 
tlie  distress  of  the  dead.    The  invention  of  man  could  scarcely" 
further  go  to  defeat  the  first  principles  of  the  GospeL    Wyclif  spoke 
out  clearly  against  many  of  the  evils  of  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
and  the  marvel  is  that  the  people  should  not  have  broken  away  f rot 
them  till  the  voice  of  Luther  was  heard  through  Europe. 


*  See  Kahler^  Dokuniente^  p.  27.    It  m  the  merit  of  Dr.  I-^ea  to  have  brought  outj 
the  significance  of  thi^  document  (Ml,  p.  63), 

t  Alexander  V»  prior  to  the  Council  of  Constance,  had  granted  to  the  meu^ibers 
of  the  Council  of  Pl*ci  one  of  t!ie  most  notable  of  these  iTiciulgences — '*absoluiio 
plenaria  a  pcEna  et  culpa"  (Von  der  Hardt,  Cone.  Const.,  Ill,  6SS). 

t  See  Lea,  III,  595  sg.,  and  the  instruction  of  Albert  of  ilaini  quoted  by  BHe>- 
ger :  * '  nee  opus  est  quod  contribueiites  pro  aninmbus  in  eapaam  slut  corde  contritt 
et  ore  confeasi," 
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The  fifth  of  the  sacraments,  extreme  unction  or  unction  of  the 
sickj  unclio  infirmonim,  is  to  be  administered  to  those  in  peril  of 
death.  The  earlier  view  that  it  was  instituted  by  the  apostles, 
represented  by  Peter  the  Lombard,  was  also  held  by  Hugo  de  St, 
Victor  and  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus  followed  Thomas  Aquinas 
in  deriving  it  directly  from  Christ*  In  the  absence  of  a  specific 
precept,  Thomas  remarks  that  the  Lord  did  many  things  which 
are  not  recorded  in  the  Gospels,*  It  may  be  repeated,  but  it  is 
to  be  denied  to  children,  as  is  also  the  eucharist,  on  the  ground  that 
their  bodily  diseases  are  not  caused  by  sin.f  There  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  Schoolmen  m  to  the  effects  of  the  sacrament, 
whether  it  was  to  remit  venial  sins  or  the  remainders  of  mortal  sins 
left  after  penance.J  Thomas  distinctly  mentions  this  difference 
of  opinion. 

Marriage,  according  to  most  of  the  Schoolmen,  was  not  a  sacrament 
till  after  the  FalL  §  It  is  a^ssigned  the  last  place  among  the  sacraments 
because  it  has  the  least  of  spirituality  connected  with  it.||  The 
Vulgate  is  in  part  responsible  for  its  being  included  among  the 
sacraments,  for  it  translates  Eph.  v.  32,  *  *  this  is  a  great  sacrament" 
(hoe  est  magnum  sacramenkim).  The  Rheims  Version  perpetu- 
ates the  mistake  for  English  readers.  At  first  the  bed  was  un- 
defiled  and  parturition  was  without  pain.  Since  the  Fall  marriage 
has  become  a  remedy  against  lust  and  incontinence,^  It  is  a  cause 
of  grace,  the  saeramental  symbol  lying  chiefly  in  the  words  of  con- 
sent between  the  contracting  parties,  Thomas  Aquinas  also  adds 
that  the  priest's  benediction  has  a  certain  sacramental  character.** 
The  angelic  doctor  was  inclined  to  permit  the  marriage  of  boys 
after  foui^teen  and  of  girls  after  twelve,  Tlie  impediments  of  mar- 
riage were  carefully  discusst.*d  and  listed.  The  children  of  persons 
married  within  the  forbidden  limits  of  consanguinity  were  to  be 

*  Supptem.,  XXIX;  3;  Migne.  IV,  1027- 

iSupphm,,  XXXII,  4:  Bonaventurap  Brevil,  VI,  U  ;  Peltier's  ed„  VII,  320, 
The  Synods  of  Cologne,  1279,  Lambeth,  1330,  etc,^  limit  the  age  to  fourteeti. 

t  Bonaventura  coDfjne.^  it>^  effects  to  venial  sins  {BretiL,  VI,  11);  Thomaa 
Aqmiias  to  mortal  Bins  (Summu,  lU*  6S,  2;  Mignet  IV^  597;  Supplcjn.f  XXIX,  !)• 

I  Bonaventura  regarded  marriage*  ajs  a  sacrament  before  as  well  as  after  the 
FaO  (BreriL,  VI,  13). 

II  ''quia  tttinimum  habet  de  apiriiuaie*'  (Thomaa  Aquinas ^  Summaf  III,  65,  2; 
Migne,  IV,  598;  P.  Lombardus,  IV,  27,  2.  8o  also  Hugo  de  St,  Victor,  Bona- 
ventura,  etc.). 

1[  Alanus  de  Insulis,  Reg,  TlieoLf  IH;  Migne*s  ed.,  p,  681:  **conjugiam  sacra- 
men  ttim  remedii  contra  incontinentiam.  ^  *  Flugo  de  S,  Victor,  tie  mcr,,  IIj  U ,  3;  P* 
Lombanlu!?,  IV,  26,  2;  Migne,  p,  908,  etc. 

**  ^*benedlctio  sa*!erdoti3  est  quoddam  sacramentale**  {Supplem.j  XLII,  1; 
Mign^p.lOS3) 
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regarded  as  illegitimate,  even  though  the  marriage  had  been  per- 
formed inside  the  church. 

Death  dissolves  marriage  and  leaves  the  survivor  free  to  remarry. 
Otherwise  the  marriage  bond  is  perpetual,  vinculum  matrimonii 
est  perpetuum.  This  follows  from  two  considerations.  Marriage 
involves  the  sacred  duty  of  training  children,  and  it  is  symbolical  of 
the  imion  between  Christ  and  the  Church  which  endures  forever. 
Divorce,  which  is  allowed  for  one  cause  only,  fornication,  is  separa- 
tion; not  a  release  with  license  to  marry  again.  Marriage  cannot 
be  annulled  by  the  act  of  man.  *  *  What  God  has  joined  together 
let  not  man  put  asunder."  Not  even  may  the  innocent  party 
enter  into  another  marriage  contract  till  the  other  is  dead.  But 
either  party,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  may  enter  a  convent.* 
The  Schoolmen  might  have  been  less  severe  had  they  not  been 
monks.  They  based  their  regulation  upon  their  interpretation  of 
Matthew  xix.  6.  I  have  not  found  any  of  them  expressing  any 
abhorrence  of  second  marriages  or  looking  upon  marriage  as  a 
spiritual  tie  extending  beyond  the  present  life,  as  did  TertuUian. 

Ordination,  according  to  the  emphatic  teaching  of  the  School- 
men, confers  an  indelible  character,  an  indestructible  power. 
Once  a  priest  always  a  priest.  Sacramental  grace  is  exhibited  in 
its  highest  form  in  empowering  the  priest  to  celebrate  the  mass. 
The  episcopate  is  a  function,  and  consecration  to  it  has  no  sacra- 
mental character.  Thomas  Aquinas  says  again  and  again  that  the 
episcopate  is  not  a  distinct  order.f  Consecration  to  it  has  no  sacra- 
mental character.  There  is  more  reason  for  regarding  ordination 
as  a  sacrament,  said  Thomas,  than  there  is  for  ascribing  a  sacra- 
mental character  to  the  other  sacraments,  for  ordination  confers 
the  power  of  administering  the  rest.  The  question  of  the  validity 
of  the  acts  of  priests  receiving  ordination  from  heretics  and  schis- 
matics seemed  to  Gratian  and  Peter  the  Lombard  to  be  well-nigh, 
if  not  altogether,  insoluble.  J  The  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  acts 
of  Coimcils  which  had  condemned  as  invalid  the  ordinations  of  anti- 
popes  and  the  ordinations  which  bishops,  appointed  by  antipopes, 
performed.  §    The  argument  of  Thomas  Aquinas  is  difficult  at  this 

*  Thomas  Aquinas,  Supplem.,  LXII,  5;  Migne,  IV,  1184. 

t  "episcopatus  non  est  ordo"  (/??  Setit.,  IV,  24,  3 ;  Supplem.,  XL,  5 ;  Migne,  1074, 
etc.) .  The  Canon  law  has  not  yet  settled  whether  the  episcopate  is  a  separate 
order  or  not  (see  Friedbcrg,  Kirchenrecht,  p.  150).  The  Council  of  Trent  spoke 
of  the  ''hierarchy  of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,"  but  Innocent  III  included 
the  subdeacon  in  the  ordines  majorea. 

t  P.  Lombard.,  IV,  25,  1 ;  Migne,  p.  905. 

§  For  example,  the  Ninth  Oiicumcnical  (see  Hefelc:  Conciliengeschichte,  V,  380) 
and  the  Eleventh  (Ecumenical  Councils  pronounced  this  judgment,  naming  the 
antipopes. 
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point  to  understand.  He  makes  a  distinction  between  the  power, 
potestaSj  of  ordination  and  the  jurisdiction  to  administer  ordina- 
tion,  juHsdicHo,  A  bishop  on  becoming  heretic  or  schismatic 
retains ' '  the  power  of  conferring  orders ' '  and  the  other  sacraments; 
otherwise^  when  such  a  bishop  returns  to  the  Church,  he  would  be 
ordained  over  again.  But  he  does  not  **  give  grace  with  them,  not 
becaxiseof  the  inefScacy  of  the  sacraments,  but  because  of  the  sins 
of  the  recipients  who  receive  them  in  the  face  of  the  Church's  pro- 
hibition." Such  a  bishop  lacks  jurisdiction.  Thomas  is  emphatic  in 
declaring  that  under  no  circumstances  can  the  power  or  virtue  given 
in  his  consecration  be  taken  away  from  a  bishop  falling  into  heresy 
and  cut  off  from  the  Church,  buch  a  bishop,  however,  loses  the 
power  of  conferring  orders.  The  mdelible  character  of  the  bishop 
imparted  in  consecration  remains  *  The  right  and  ability  to  exer- 
cise his  authority  are  forfeited. 

The  student  misses  the  Ijest  use  of  Church  History  if  his  study 
has  not  a  bearing  on  the  problems  of  the  present  day.  The  medise- 
val  system  of  the  sacraments  in  all  its  leading  features  has  entered 
into  tJie  dogmatic  statements  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion, 
and  the  question  arises  what  l>earing  the  results  of  this  study  have 
upon  the  problems  of  Christian  recognition  and  of  cordial  coopera- 
tion between  the  different  branches  of  the  Church*  The  general 
considerations  most  worthy  of  note  are  these: 

1.  We  should  remember  that,  if  the  greater  medieval  theologians 
were  mistaken,  gravely  mistaken,  in  some  of  their  views  on  the 
sacraments,  they  were  not  so  with  any  intention  to  injure  the 
cause  of  the  kingdom  of  Cln-ist,  but  to  promote  it.  The  mediaeval 
Church  shows  how  capable  theological  thinkers  are,  while  holding 
to  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  institutions,  to  introduce  theories  and 
practices  which  go  far  in  the  way  of  subverting  them.  Protestant 
thinkers  have  done  the  same.  And  though  the  mediaeval  Church 
has  erred,  it  is  not  to  be  treated  as  an  institution  apart  from  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Our  spiritual  ancestors,  as  well  as  the  ancestors 
of  the  Roman  communion,  lived  in  it  and  worked  out  their  own 
salvation  through  it.  We  ha\^e  our  rights  there;  and  we  do,  to  say 
the  least,  unwisely  in  putting  the  great  theologians  of  the  Middle 
Ages  into  an  apartment  by  themselves,  to  be,  as  it  were,  stared  at 
as  curiosities.  They  have  their  place,  and  not  an  unimportant  one' 
in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  universal. 

2.  The  fundamental  religious  principles  imderlying  the  sacra- 

^Suppl€m.,  XXXIX,  2;  Migne.  1065* 
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ment8  are  the  same  for  Protest  ants  and  for  the  medif^val  theology. 
With  both,  baptism  signifies  the  washing  away  of  sin  through  the 
sole  merit  of  Jesus  Christ*  Penance  implies  the  imholiness  of  mxa 
and  abhorrence  for  them*  Confirmation  impHes  the  requirement 
of  an  open  and  steadfast  Cliristian  profession.  The  eucharist 
signifies  union  with  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  the^H 
sacredness  of  the  atonement.  Orders  involve  the  importance  of  ^^ 
the  Christian  ministry;  extreme  imction  the  solemnity  of  appearing 
before  God  in  judgment-  Marriage  lays  stress  upon  the  divine 
institution  of  the  family.  These  things  are  of  infinitely  more  im- 
portance than  the  rituals  which  have  been  heaped  around  the  seven 
ordinances,  and  the  effort  should  be  made  to  so  emphasise  the 
great  truths  for  which  they  stand  that  we  shall  be  ready  to 
recognize  the  Christian  character  of  persons  who  follow  theories 
and  forms  very  different  from  our  own, 

3.  The  most  serious  differences  between  the  mediieval  theor 
of  the  sacraments  and  our  own  seem  to  me  to  be  the  following :  (1) 
that  the  eucharist  is  a  siicrifice;  (2)  that  penance  is  an  obligatory 
series  of  outward  performances;  (3)  the  implications  in  ordination. 
Why  is  not  transubstantiation  included  in  the  list?    For  this  reason : 
Although  the  doctrine  seems  to  myself  to  be  unreasonable  and 
unscriptural,  there  are  passages  of  Scripture  which j  if  taken  alone 
and  applied  Uterally,  can  easily  be  made  to  yield  the  doctrine. 
There  is  the  additional  reason  that  Christians  can  worthily  partak&l 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  through  it  come  into  communion  with] 
Christ,  who  hold  the  theory  of  transubstantiation. 

With  the  three  other  questions  the  case  is  quite  different.    T< 
say  the  least,  the  New  Testament  nowhere  calls  the  eucharist  a 
sacrifice  and  nowhere  speaks  of  an  altar  in  the  ministries  of  the 
apostles  or  of  a  '  *  \ictim  of  the  altar."     In  regard  to  penance,  th 
Lord  seems  to  have  set  aside  obligatory  penitential  performanci 
and  relegated  repentance  to  the  heart,  leaving  the  outward  exprej 
sion  to  each  individual  soul.    It  is  true  Paul  seems  to  have  pei 
formed  the  Naisarite's  vow,  but  his  injunctions  embrace  patiencSj 
brotherly  kindness  and  other  virtueSj  but  not  penitential  exerc 
As  for  orders,  the  mediaeval  theory  advocates  a  hierarchy,  hed| 
about  by  an  ecclesiastical  ritual,  outside  of  which  there  can  be  no 
valid  ministry  or  dispensation  of  grace.    It  is  essential  to  t 
Church*    Where  such  ministry  does  not  exist,  there  is  no  Church^^ 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  of  all  the  unscriptural  theories  of  the 
Christian  centuries,  the  theory  of  the  priestly  character  of  the 
ministry  which  was  emphasized  so  much  in  the  Middle  Ages,  hut 
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did  not  by  any  means  start  there,  offends  most  against  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  has  wrought  most 
harm  by  clouding  the  plain  way  of  access  to  Christj  by  creating 
bitter  distinctions  among  Christian  people,  and  by  justifying  offen- 
rive  legislation  by  one  part  of  the  Christian  body  against  others, 
even  unto  bloody  inquisitions  and  religious  wars. 

In  a  recent  article,  Professor  Briggs  has  dealt  with  this  matter 
of  clerical  ordination  and  expressed  the  opionion  that  orders  do  not 
constitute  the  serious  barrier  to  Chiu^ch  union  they  are  usually 
supposed  to  be**    He  speaks  of  the  ease  with  which  persons  pass 
over  from  the  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Roman  commimion,  and 
from  the  non-Episcopal  Churches  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and 
Anglican  Churches.    Reordination  is  a  comparatively  Uttle  matter, 
he  thinks,  and  there  are  not  many  who  are  deterred  from  making 
such  changes  by  the  requirement  of  reordination.    Dr.  Briggs  lays 
stress  upon  the  intention  to  ordain  as  determining  a  full,  valid 
ordination.    The   ordination   of   the   Anglican   communion  was 
rejected  by  Leo  XIII  on  the  ground  that  it  was  defective  in  the 
element  of  intention.    But,  Dr,  Briggs  argues,  that  while  the  in- 
tention  in  Anglican    ordination    may  be  defective,  nevertheless 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  intention,  and  that  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes.     As   for    the    Lutheran,    Reformed   and    other   Protestant 
Churches,  there  is  also  intention  in  their  ordination,  though  not  so 
much  as  in  the  Anglican  ordination.    In  other  words,  the  amount 
of  intention  is  less,  howbeit  what  there  is  of  it  is  good  enough. 
And  this  amount  ought  to  be  recognized  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Anglican  bishops  when  they  reordain.    The  Roman  Catholic 
and  Anglican  communions  should  adopt  formulas  recognizing  these 
amounts  of  intention,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  miderstood  that 
the  ordination  which  they  give  adds  something  more,  so  that  when 
a  man  comes  finally  to  be  ordained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
he  is  recipient  of  full  ordination, t    By  this  method  the  cause  of 
Chm-ch  imion  woukl  be  furthered,     I  do  not  understand  that  in 
making  this  statement  Dr.  Briggs  means  that  he  himself  holds  to 
the  theory  of  various  degrees  of  difference  in  the  measure  of  in- 
tention.    He  is  presenting  the  views  that  hold  in  the  Christian 

*  T)w  IndependerU,  August,  1905,  pp,  197-200, 

t  Perhaps  the  expression  *^a  more  ample  ordination''  would  cover  fairly  weU 
what  is  meant,  TFiis  is  the  expression  which  Bishop  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania 
used  when  he  reordainecl  a  Moravian  preshyt^r  in  PhiladelpJua*  September  30^ 
1881.  Ttie  British  Parliament  had  recognized  tlie  vahdity  of  Moravian  ordina- 
tion in  1749,  and  it  had  been  eusl^^mary  for  tJie  Protestant  Episcopal  Cliurch  to 
ac^pt  the  Moravjarj  orders. 
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communions,  and  Ls  suggesting  a  way  to  remove  the  barrier  tfaos 
presented  to  the  reunion  of  Christendom. 

Dr.  Briggs  is  engaged  in  the  laudable  attempt  to  promc^e  the 
unity,  or  corporate  imion,  of  the  Church  imiversaL  Sharing  with 
him  the  desire  for  Church  fellowship  and  Christian  recognitioiiT  we 
are  forced  to  express  the  hope  that  Church  union  may  not  be  aofo^ 
in  any  way  which  seems  to  involve  the  (4)6curati(m  of  a  true  prin- 
ciple and  real  distinctions.  For  the  question  of  the  ministry  is  an 
essential  one  with  us  in  the  non-Episcopal  bodies.  The  Protestant 
Churches  not  only  recognize  the  validity  of  the  ministry  of  their 
sister  body  of  the  Reformation,  the  Anglican  communion,  but  also 
the  validity  of  the  ministry  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  communion. 
But  for  their  own  ministry  they  want  no  further  ordination  at  the 
hands  of  men.  More  ample  ordination  it  certainly  needs,  and  that 
is  the  added  empowerment  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  God  grant  us 
that.  But  that  is  all.  We  stand  upon  the  principle  enunciated 
by  Paul  in  the  Galatians:  ''We  have  received  our  apostleship  not 
of  man  nor  by  man,  but  of  God."  Luther's  view,  that  the  ordained 
ministry  is  a  matter  of  expediency  and  nothing  more,  is  quite  ten- 
able when  we  recall  that  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  is  enundated 
in  the  New  Testament.  In  that  case  ordination  is  simply  a  recog- 
nition.   It  confers  no  grace. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  expect  the  removal  of  these  three  greater 
differences  which  now  interfere  with  hearty  and  full  cooperaticMi 
between  those  who  hold  to  the  so-called  mediaeval  \'iew8  of  the 
sacraments  and  ourselves?  So  far  as  human  agency  is  concerned, 
it  seems  to  me  we  must  look  for  such  removal  in  ways  such  as  these: 

1.  All  parties  mast  agree  upon  the  Scriptures  as  the  safe  and 
all-sufficient  guide  to  the  teachings  and  mind  of  Christ  concerning 
His  Church.  Here  no  compromise  can  be  made.  The  teachings 
of ' '  the  Church ' '  so-called,  or  of  the ' '  primitive  Church ' '  *  so-called, 
and  the  decrees  of  Councils,  however  august,  must  yield  before  the 
plain  teachings  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  I  presume  that  it  is 
quite  possible  for  our  Protestant  Churches  to  make  some  prepress 
in  this  regard  by  abandoning  dogmatic  assertions  on  some  ques- 
tions. And  we  can  only  hope  that  the  signs  of  a  stronger  emphasis 
being  put  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Catholic  Church  may  come  to  yet  more  full  expression. 

2.  Christ  must  be  exalted.     Devotion  to  His  person  must  be 

♦  The  expression  '  'primitive  Church, ' '  as  used  by  High  Churchmen  and  also  by 
Dr.  Briggs  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  includes  customs  which  the  New 
Testament  has  no  record  of.  Customs  which  were  introduced  from  100-451  are 
toduded. 
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recognized  as  the  chief  iinitive  principle  between  Christian  people, 
and  the  sufficient  ground  of  the  saving  hope  wherever  it  exists. 

3.  The  removal  of  these  barriers  may  be  expected  as  the  result 
of  honest  Christian  living  and  of  Christian  love.  Controversy  is 
not  apt  to  bring  about  this  result.  The  practical  fruits  of  Chris- 
tianity are,  I  suppose,  of  more  value  than  metaphysical  articles  of 
doctrine.  When  we  come  to  estimate  at  their  full  value  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  and  to  honor  their  practice  in  the  state,  in 
society  and  in  the  home,  then  Christians  will  come  close  together 
on  the  platform  of  a  simple  but  devout  submission  to  Christ.  And 
as  we  come  closer  together  in  the  activities  of  the  Christian  life  and 
in  Christian  charity,  we  shall  probably  lose  sight  of  the  barriers 
which  sacramental  systems  have  raised  up.  The  old  terms  may 
be  retained,  but  in  the  genial  atmosphere  of  Christian  love  the 
distinctions  will  melt  away  as  between  Christian  man  and  Christian 
man,  and  into  the  old  rituals  will  be  p)Oured  a  devotion  common  to 
them  all.  The  importance  of  sound  teaching  is  great.  The  im- 
portance of  Christian  love  is  also  great.  And  love  is  the  best 
panacea  to  break  down  differences  and  heal  separations.  It  imifies 
where  explanations  divide.  Other  ways  have  been  tried.  It 
remains  to  try  this  new  way,  which  follows  the  **new  command- 
ment.'' John,  who  insisted  upon  the  confession  of  Christ  as  the 
Son  of  God,  also  said  that  ''he  who  loveth  dwelleth  in  God,  and 
God  in  him."  Not  by  self-confident  and  swelling  comparisons  of 
Church  tenets,  but  by  the  cultivation  of  love  can  we  expect  to  come 
most  near  Christ  and  most  near  those  who  love  Him.  Difficult  as 
it  may  be,  will  we  not  do  well  to  endeavor  to  recognize  that  under 
the  ritual  of  the  two,  or  the  seven  sacraments  which  others  use,  are 
commemorated  the  same  great  realities  to  which  we  also  firmly 
Jiold?  The  realities  are  of  the  substance  of  our  religion,  and  it  is 
the  substance  which  most  concerns  us,  for  the  substance  abides. 

David  S.  Schaff. 
7'he  Western  Theological  Seminary ,  Allegheny. 
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"16.  Wherefore  we  henceforth  know  no  one  after  the  flesh;  even 
though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  we  know  [him  so] 
no  more.  17.  Wherefore  if  one  is  in  Christ,  there  is  a  new  creation; 
the  old  things  passed  away;  behold,  there  came  about  new." 

In  presenting  an  interpretation  of  these  verses  that  differs  from  the 
usual  one,  it  is  expedient  to  note  a  few  assumptions  that  affect  their 
interpretation.  Two  things  have  commonly  been  taken  as  a  back- 
ground of  all  that  Paul  writes  in  this  Epistle:  (1)  A  strained  relation 
between  Paul  and  the  Corinthian  Church,  arising  from  his  not  making 
the  visit  he  intimated  (1  Cor.  xvi.  3-9);  (2)  A  large  party  in  that 
church  antagonistic  to  Paul.  The  first  leads  expositors  to  interpret 
much  of  the  Epistle,  and  especially  almost  all  of  the  first  six  chapters, 
as  meant  to  conciliate,  and  to  remove  the  strain.  The  second  leads 
to  understanding  that  Paul  vindicates  himself  against  his  disparagers; 
and  consequently,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  onwards,  one  and 
another  expression  is  interpreted  as  a  reflection  on  such  persons. 
Such  meanings,  however,  are  far  from  obvious.  And,  moreover,  when 
it  is  noted  near  the  end  of  the  Epistle  how  Paul  handles  his  oppo- 
nents ** without  gloves,"  one  may  rather  assume  that  he  would  not 
and  does  not  reflect  on  them  indirectly  and  by  innuendo. 

Involved  in  these  two  assumptions  is  a  third,  viz.,  that  although 
Paul  uses  the  first  person  singular  when  speaking  particularly  of  him- 
self, nevertheless,  when  using  the  first  person  plural  he  also  speaks  for 
the  most  part  for  himself;  and  that  only  in  the  fewer  instances,  and 
where  the  context  compels  this  sense,  does  he  speak  for  himself  and 
his  fellow-ministers. 

Interpretation  in  this  fashion  dates  back  to  Chrysostom,  who  may  be 
said  to  have  **set  the  pace"  in  this  respect  for  all  subsequent  exposi- 
tors. This  influence  of  Chrysostom,  however,  is  not  due  to  his  possess- 
ing sources  of  information  on  these  points  apart  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  i.e.,  that  we  do  not  possess  ourselves;  for  he  nowhere 
refers  to  such  sources. 

A  very  protracted  study  of  the  Corinthian  Epistles  has  convinced 
me  that  the  assumptions  just  stated  are  misleading,  and  that  for  correct 
interpretation  of  2  Corinthians  we  must  understand:  (1)  That^Paul 
speaks  to  a  situation  of  mutual  confidence  between  himself  and  his 
readers;  as  he  says:  ''We  are  your  glory,  even  as  ye  also  are  ours" 
(i.  14) ;  (2)  That  Paul's  primary  aim  is  to  train  the  Corinthian  Church 
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in  abUity  to  vindicate  the  ministry  by  which  they  were  saved,  and  to 
glorify  it,  viz,,  the  ministry  of  the  new  covenant.  Thus  he  asks: 
**Are  we  beginning  again  to  commend  ouraelves?*'  (iii.  1);  which 
in\4tes  the  reply:  No,  you  are  showing  us  how  to  commend  your 
ministry.  And  the  chapter  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Corinthian  Church 
is  itself  an  '* epistle,  known  and  read  of  all/'  commending  that  nunis- 
try.  And  again,  just  before  our  pra^ient  text,  Paul  says:  *'We  are 
not  again  commending  oiu^elyes  unto  you,  but  speak  as  giving  you 
occasion  of  glorying  on  our  behalf,  that  ye  may  have  wherewith  to 
answer  t^em  that  glory  in  appearance  and  not  in  hearf  (v,  12);  and 
(3)  when  Paul,  in  this  Epistle,  uses  the  first  person  plural  he  means 
himself  and  fellow-minister&  of  the  same  gospeL  The  few  exceptions 
are  like:  **We  aQ,  with  imveiled  face/'  etc.  (iU.  18),  where  the  con- 
text shows  that  he  includes  all  believers.  In  wliat  Paul  says  of  himself 
and  fellow-ministers,  he  is  primarily  "' coaching '^  his  readers  to  qualify 
them  for  giving  account  of  that  ministry  that  w^  their  salvation. 
Note  that  it  is  the  ministry,  not  the  ministers  as  persons,  that  is  the 
subject  of  glorying.  In  1  Cor.  i.  10-17,  iii-  1-9,  Paul  represses  the 
latter  effectually. 

The  discourse  on  the  minis trj"^  begins  ii,  14.  In  11.  17  he  says: 
"For  we  are  not  as  the  many  who  retail  the  word  of  God;  but  as  of 
sincerity,  but  as  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  God,  speak  we  in  Christ/'  It 
is  purely  due  to  the  misleading  assumptions  referred  to  above  that 
kapdeuonles  is  here  rendered  ** corrupting/'  A  fcdpelas  was  a  small 
dealer,  in  contrast  with  imporos,  a  merchant  and  importer,  who  got 
his  goods  from  the  producers.  Like  hucl^ter^  hawker,  it  has  a  second- 
^aiy  sense  of  dealer  in  debased  goods.  But  as  in  English,  so  in  Greek, 
something  in  the  context  must  denote  that  sense.  In  the  present 
-context  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Every  expositor  understands 
^his  ii,  17  to  claim  that  the  ministry  of  which  it  speaks  is  derived 
?— directly  from  God.  A  seEer  says  much  more  for  his  wares  by  affirming : 
J  am  not  a  retailer,  I  import  the  goods  directly  from  the  producers; 
^han  if  he  said :  I  am  not  a  huckster  of  cheap  imitations,  I  import 
*^irect.  So  it  weakens  what  Paul  says  (ii.  17)  when  one  translates 
'* corrupting. '^  **The  many  who  retail  the  word  of  God*'  is  a  good 
^descriptive  designation  for  such  as  honestly  imparted  God's  word  in 
^^hat  small  way  that  Scripture  learners,  not  themselves  inspired,  were 
"^oing.  There  were  '*the  many''  that  were  doing  that,  Paul  claims 
■"^iJiat  he  and  his  fellow-ministers  imparted  a  word  of  God  received 
directly  from  God  Himself,  Paul  does  not  in  either  Corinthian 
Jjpistle  intimate  that  there  were  many  in  that  church  that  made  a 
Jjarty  against  him.  In  1  Cor,  xv,  12  he  says:  ' '  How  say  some  among 
^ou  that  there  is  no  resurrection  from  the  dead?"  I  Cor.  iv*  18:  *  *  Some 
^re  puffed  up*' ;  2  Cor,  x.  2 :  ''  I  think  to  be  bold  against  some, ' ' 

Paul's  first  point  is,  that  this  ministry  is  immediately  from  God 
<ii,  14-17)*    His  next  distinctive  point  is,  that  the  Mosaic  ministry 
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wBs  done  away  by  the  more  glorious  Christian  ministry  (iii.  1-18), 
His  third  distinctive  point  is,  that  the  Christian  ministTy  is  for  all  mea 
and  not  for  Israel  only  (v.  11^19) ;  and  this  includes  our  verse=J.  With 
each  of  these  points  something  is  said  about  the  ministers,  affirming 
their  insufficiency  in  themselves,  but  also  their  fidelity  and  effective^ 
Bees;  whereby  it  appears  that  the  power  was  of  God,  as  the  ministry 
itself  was. 

Turning  to  this  third  point,  Paul  says  r  / '  We  persuade  men"  (v.  11)^ 
"Men''  has  here  an  emphasis  which  means  that  the  persuading 
not  limitetl  to  a  public  comprising  only  some  kind  of  men.  This  minis- 
tiy  is  to  all  men.  Not€  the  thrice  repeated  ^^all"  in  veraes  14,  15: 
"One  di^l  for  all^all  died — and  he  died  for  all,''  The  amplitude 
intended  by  *' persuade  men"  may  be  interpreted  by  the  thrice  re-<H 
peated  '*man"  (anihropos)  of  Col.  i,  28:  **Whom  we  preach,  admon- 
ishing every  man,  and  teaching  e%^ery  man,  ,  *  .  .  that  we  may  pre-_ 
sent  every  man  perfect  in  Christ. ' ' 

In  justification  of  this  universal  preaching  Paul  saj^ :  * '  For  the  love 
of  Christ  constraineth  us'*  (v.  14);  he  means  the  love  Christ  showed'' 
by  his  death.  This  justification  is  ampUfied  in  a  series  of  reasoned 
judgments:  ''Because  we  thus  judge,"  says  Paul,  The  first  judg- 
ment is:  "That  one  died  for  all."  The  second  is:  ** Therefore  all 
died";  which  is  completed  as  to  its  meaning  by  the  third:  **Atid  he 
died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  no  longer  live  unto  themselves. 
but  unto  him  who  for  their  sak^  died  and  rose  again. '  *  This  third 
judgment,  a  double  one,  expresses  an  effect  of  Christ^s  death  by  which 
one  kind  of  living  came  to  an  end  and  another  came  in  its  place.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  living  is  noted  in  the  second  of 
these  clauses;  the  old  way  was  marked  by  men  living  to  themselves; 
the  new  way  is  marked  by  living  to  Christ.  In  such  antithesis, '  ^  living 
to  themselves''  cannot  mean  individual,  selfish »  egotistic  living, 
' '  Living  to  Christ"  finds  the  source  and  objeet  of  life  in  Christ.  *  ^  Liv- 
ing to  themselves''  describes,  not  persons  taken  individually,  but  a 
solidarity  of  men  that  find  in  their  social  solidarity  the  resources  and 
object  of  living.  For  such  the  gospel  of  life  is :  be  part  of  us  and  you 
will  five.  By  Christ  dying  for  all,  the  gospel  of  life  becomes:  be  part 
of  Christ  and  you  will  live.  "Living  to  themselves"  is  thus  deserip- 
tive  of  God's  chosen  people  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  i.e.,  under  A 
the  old  covenant^  As  such  it  is  an  expression  of  fact,  and  not  of  cen- 
sure, and  refers  to  a  former  providential  dispensation.  That  Paul 
refers  to  this  becomes  plainer  as  he  goes  on  in  our  verses  16,  17.  S 

His  fourth  reasoned  judgment  is:  *' Wherefore  we  henceforth  know 
no  one  after  the  flesh."  This  is  inference  of  conduct  necessitated  by 
the  foregoing  judgments;  and  the  **we"  shows  that  he  is  accounting^ 
for  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  fellow-ministers  in  ^^  persuading 
men/'  The  word  '* flesh''  here  is  iUustratetl  by  texts  like  Rom. 
I  2,  3,  ix.  3,  5;  1  Cor,  x.  18;  2  Cor.  xi.  18,  22;  Eph.  ii.  11;  Phil,  iii.  3, 


A 
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where  it  denotes  the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile.    Eph.  ii.  11, 

12,  is  veiy  gocxi:  ''Remember  that  aforetime  ye,  the  Gentiles  in  the 
fl^h,  who  are  called  Uncircumcision  by  that  which  is  called  Circum- 
cision, in  the  flesh,  ....  were  at  that  time  separate  from  Christ, 
alienated  from  .  .  .  ,  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  the 
promise."  In  this  passage  the  corporal  mark,  which  in  Gentiles  was 
the  presence^  and  in  Jews  was  the  absence  of  the  same  part,  is  im- 
partially referred  to  by  **in  the  flesh/'  The  mark  of  GentOes  stood 
for  non-participation  in  the  covenants  of  promise,  and  thus  for  separa- 
tion from  the  promised  Messiah.  The  mark  in  Jews  stood  for  rightful 
poBB&mon  of  these  privileges.  Knowing  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  these 
respects  was  knowing  them  after  the  flesh.  This  way  of  kno\^ing  men, 
Paul  says^  we  ministers  of  the  new  covenant  have  renounced;  and  we 
persuade  men  without  distinction.  ** Henceforth*'  intimates  a  date. 
It  is  not  a  date  in  the  personal  experience  of  Paul  or  of  his  fellow- 
miniBtars.  It  is  the  date  of  Christ's  dying  for  all,  which  involved  the 
consequences  that  Paul  is  stating, 

"Even  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  know 
we  [him  so]  no  more/*  Thia  states  a  particular  that  w^as  involved  in 
the  general  conduct  of  knowing  men  after  the  flesh.  If  Gentile  known 
after  the  flesh  were  separate  from  the  promised  Christ,  and  Jews 
known  after  the  flesh  had  covenant  right  to  Christ ;  then  Christ  himself, 
as  known  in  the  covenants  of  promise,  was  known  after  the  flesh,  vii., 
aa  promised  to  the  Jews  and  not  to  the  Gentiles.  Paul  here  concedes 
that  he  and  his  fellow-ministers  once  knew  Christ  in  this  way,  after  the 
flesh,  but  affirms  that  knowing  him  that  way  ceased.  The  dates  im- 
plied by  *'have  known'*  and  by  ''now'*  are  the  same  as  in  the  fore- 
going statement.  This  particularizing  of  once  knowing  Christ  after 
the  fl^h,  and  of  now  not  so  knowing  him,  has  special  point,  because 
Paul  is  accounting  for  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  of  himself  and  his 
feUow-minL^ters.  Preaching  Christ  was  its  function.  The  ministers 
preached  him  as  Christ  who  died  for  all^  and  not  &b  they  once  knew 
Him  as  promised  only  to  Israel. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  nothing  in  our  t^tt  intimates  that  knowing 
.  men  and  knowing  Christ  after  the  flesh  was  UTong  knowing  in  the 
period  of  the  past  to  which  Paul  refers.  No  other  w^ay  of  knowing 
was  possible  then.  It  was  knowing  the  actual  situation,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  same  till  Christ  died.  It  wm  the  divinely  appointed 
iituation  for  that  time.  After  Christ  died,  knowing  after  the  flesh 
wa8  wrong  knowing;  and  this  is  what  Paul  is  setting  forth  by  these 
reasoned  judgments  about  Christ's  death. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  Paid  did  not  himself  come  to  this 
renunciation  of  knowing  men  and  knowing  Christ  after  the  flesh  by 
such  reasoning  as  he  uses  here.  That  was  learned  by  him  just  after  his 
conversion,  when  the  Lord  Jesus,  by  Ananias,  told  him  that  he  was 
*'to  bear  his  name  before  the  Gentiles  and  Kings  and  the  children  of 
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Israel"  (Acts  ix.  15).  The  present  reasoned  judgments  are,  as  Paul 
himself  declares,  for  the  use  of  his  readers,  prompting  them  how  to 
vindicate  the  ministry  of  the  new  covenant. 

It  should  be  also  noted,  that  by  knowing  after  the  flesh  is  meant 
purely  objective  knowing,  i.e.,  it  was  observing  and  knowing  a  religious 
situation  as  it  was,  which  situation  was  quite  distinct  from  the  person 
knowing  it.  It  was  not  in  the  least  subjective  knowing.  What  was 
known  was  known  as  it  was  in  itself,  and  not  as  prejudice,  or  the  like, 
gave  a  mistaken  aspect  to  the  object.  Noting  this  is  very  important 
in  many  respects.  Its  immediate  importance  in  understanding  the 
text  is  this,  that  also  ceasing  to  know  after  the  flesh  appears  to  be  a 
matter  of  the  same  objective  reality.  It  is  because  of  a  real  situation 
that  has  succeeded  the  other  real  situation.  There  is  nothing  here 
like  the  Copernican  astronomy  succeeding  the  Ptolemaic;  where  one 
might  say:  We  astronomers  once  knew  the  sun  as  revolving  around 
the  earth,  but  now  we  know  that  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun. 
Paul  has  usually  been  supposed  to  speak  like  that  in  this  place.  Under- 
standing him  so  weakens  all  that  he  is  saying.  If  his  former  knowing 
was  subjective  and  wrong,  his  present  ceasing  to  know  in  that  way  and 
knowing  in  another  way  is  also  subjective,  and  may  be  wrong  too. 
Or  what  will  show  that  it  is  not?  The  Copernican  astromony  has 
science,  with  Newton  and  others  that  increase  the  scientific  demon- 
stration of  it.  We  have  nothing  since  Paul  and  his  fellow-evangelists 
that  increases  the  demonstration  of  what  he  affirms  is  the  present 
right  way  of  knowing  men  and  knowing  Christ. 

The  sum  of  what  our  verse  16  expresses  is  said.  Gal.  vi.  15:  "For 
neither  is  circumcision  anything,  nor  imcircumcision."  And  what 
our  verse  17  goes  on  to  express  is  there  concisely  said  by  the  adversi- 
tive  affirmative  supplement : '  *  but  a  new  creation. ' ' 

Paul's  fifth  reasoned  judgment  from ' '  One  died  f or  all "  is :  "  Where- 
fore if  one  is  in  Christ,  there  is  a  new  creation;  old  things  passed  away; 
behold  new  things  have  come  about."  This  is  closely  literal  transla- 
tion. What  is  so  stated  completes  the  negative  representation  of 
verse  16  by  the  affirmative  positive,  viz.,  by  what  is  now  to  be  known. 
This  is  a  situation  labeled  ' '  in  Christ. ' '  The  believer  is  in  it ;  but  it  is 
wholly  objective  to  him.  It  is  a  reality.  He  observes  and  knows  it 
for  what  it  is  in  itself.  It  is  that  in  itself,  and  not  something  only  as 
his  subjective  state  apprehends  it.  Only  he  that  believes  and  is 
.ispiritual  observes  and  knows  this  situation;  but  that  does  not  make 
the  knowing  subjective. 

The  three  following  predicates  do  not  describe  the  observer.  The 
i?econd  does  not  say  that  *'the  old  things"  in  him  have  passed  away; 
but  that  "the  old  things"  that  made  a  former  situation  have  passed 
away.  The  first  predicate  does  not  say  that  he  is  a  new  creation, 
which  would  say  that  he  is  a  new  creature;  it  says  a  situation  that  is 
new  has  been  created.    "Creation"  directly  presents  the  thought  of 
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the  Creator,  of  Gocl,  as  making  the  new  situation,  and  dispenRing  with 
the  old*  The  meaning  is,  that  the  change  referred  to  could  be  made 
only  by  God  Himself,  and  that  what  has  been  so  made  requires  in  men 
a  way  of  living  that  corresponds  to  it ;  it  must  be  Hving  on  entirely  new 
terms  with  all  men,  '  ^  Old  things  passed  away ;  behold  new  have  come 
about,"  ^'New'^  {kaini,  kain4)  denotes  a  new  order  of  creation 
and  things;  not  a  new  (neSs)  fashion  of  the  same  things* 

Paul  has  specified  an  old  thing  that  concerns  his  present  subject, 
which  subject  is  the  ministry  of  the  new  covenant.  It  was  that  * '  know- 
ing after  the  flesh'';  and  he  has  affirmed  its  passing:  "We  know^so 
no  more/'  He  go^  on  to  specify  the  new  as  it  concerns  the  same 
ministry.  He  does  not  leave  God's  agency  to  be  inferred  solely  from 
the  word  "creation'';  he  affirms  it  (verse  18):  "And  ail  things  are  of 
God,  who  reconciled  us  to  himself  through  Jesus  Christ  and  gave  us  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation/'  The  "us''  in  both  these  clauses  means 
"us  ministers."  Hold  fast  to  that  construction,  and  there  is  a  grand 
and,  for  ministers,  a  tremendous  way  of  stating  tilings.  The  miniatei"s 
Paul  describes  were  first  themselves  reconciled  to  God  through  Christ, 
and  then  God  gave  them  the  ministry  of  bringing  all  men  to  be  recon* 

I      ciletl  to  God.    This  remains  to  this  day  the  true  and  nee^sary  quali- 

i      fication  for  the  gospel  ministry. 

^^L   Paul  goes  on,  verse  20:  "On  behalf  of  Christ  therefore  we  discharge 

^mn  embassy^  as  of  God  exhorting  through  us.  We  beseech,  on  behalf 
of  Christ,  be  reconciled  to  God."  The  words,  "We  beseech  ,  .  .  *  to 
God,"  are  not  exhortation  addressed  to  the  readers.  These  had  been 
so  exhorted  already,  with  such  effect  that  they  became  the  living 
epistle  that  iii.  2,  3,  says  they  were.  These  words  express  the  mes- 
sage that  the  ambassadors  of  God  deUvered  as  they  went  about 
** persuading  men." 

Note. — My  interest  in  the  foregoing  subject  led  me  to  read  Die 
Entsiehung  der  Paulmischen  Chnstologiej  von  Dr,  Martin  Bruckner, 
Strassburgj  Heitz  u.  Miindel,  1903,  which  was  reviewed  in  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  Review  of  January,  1905,  The  author,  interpret- 
ing "ive  have  known  after  the  flt^h,"  says:  "Paul,  too,  as  Jew  had 
known  only  'after  the  flesh/  "  that  is,  ''he  had  regarded  everything 
with  national  Hmited  prejudices,  also  the  Christ,  That  is  what  he 
would  here  express:  If  we  have  known  the  Messiah  also  in  fleshly 
fashion  (t.e*,  with  Jewish  national  prejudice),  still  we  now  know^  him 
so  no  more/'  Tlie  sole  point  of  agreement  between  this  int-erpreta- 
tion  and  that  of  my  article  is,  that  "knowing  after  the  flesh ^'  expresses 
knowing  a  religious  situation  according  to  the  distinction  of  Jew  and 
Gentile.  Bruckner  does  not  intimate  whether  he  has  or  has  not  met 
that  interpretation  elsewhere,  I  have  met  it  in  no  other  writ^  beside 
himself, 

Vhifadelphia,  _  ,^  SAMUEli  T,  LOWHIE, 
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I.— APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Christian  Belief  Interpreted  by  Christian  Experience.  Lectures  delivered 
in  India,  Ceylon  and  Japan  on  the  Barrows  Foundation.  By  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  President  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  With  an 
Introductory  Note  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Bombay. 
The  Barrows  Lectures,  1902-1903.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Paternoster  Square.  1905.  8vo;  pp. 
xli,  265. 

These  lectures  constitute  the  third  course  delivered  in  India  upon  the  founda- 
tion endowed  by  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Haskell,  administered  by  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  denominated  "The  Barrows  Lectures"  in  honor  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D.,  imder  whose  influence  the  lectureship  was  founded. 
The  idea  of  this  lectureship  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions 
which  was  held  in  Chicago  during  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893.  Dr. 
Barrows  himself  delivered  the  initial  course,  which  was  published  under  the  title 
Christianity  J  the  World  Religion;  and  the  second  course  was  given  by  Principal 
A,  M.  Fairbaim,  D.D.,  of  the  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  but  these  lectures  have 
not  been  published. 

The  conditions  upon  which  these  lectures  are  delivered  are  unique  and  some- 
what delicate.  If  the  lecturer  is  himself  a  Christian,  as  so  far  in  each  case  he  has 
been — although  the  terms  of  the  foundation  explicitly  allow  the  appointment  of 
*  'Scholarly  representatives  of  non-Christian  faiths' ' — ^he  cannot  dismiss  from  his 
mind  the  consciousness  that,  in  a  very  important  way,  he  is  for  the  nonce  the 
spokesman  for  the  Christian  world  and  that  he  must  be  held  rigidly  to  account  for 
the  faithful  and  worthy  presentation  of  the  Christian  view  which  he  sets  forth. 
Then,  again,  he  is  speaking  to  an  alien,  if  not  a  hostile,  audience.  His  object  Ls 
to  enlighten  ignorance,  to  remove  misapprehension  and  to  commend  his  own 
faith  to  the  intelligence,  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of  those  who  reject  it; 
although  he  may  not  be  there  to  preach,  he  is  not  there  simply  to  amuse  or  to 
entertain,  nor  yet  simply  to  "make  literature."  And, moreover,  he  has  his 
instructions  from  the  terms  of  the  lectureship.  The  lectures  are  to  be  given  **  in 
a  friendly,  temperate,  conciliatory  way  and  in  the  fraternal  spirit  which  pervaded 
the  Parliament  of  Religions.  The  great  questions  of  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
its  harmonies  with  the  truths  of  other  religions,  its  rightful  claims  and  the  best 
methods  of  setting  them  forth,  should  be  presented  to  the  scholarly  and  thought- 
ful people  of  India"  (p.  x). 

The  apologetics  of  this  platform  must  be  irenic.  The  dialectics  of  its  debate 
must  be  bloodless  and  '  'temperate.  *  *    This  condition  is  best  secured  and  assured 
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by  the  fact  that  tiie  let-ttircs  are  to  be,  as  Madame  de  Stid  aaid  of  Coleridge's 
eonversatjons,  inonolopie^  and  not  dialogues. 

Evidently*  Dr,  Hall  has  had  careful  regard  for  these  threefold  eonditionfl. 
That  he  has  pleased  the  people  of  the  East  ia  common  fame,  confirmed  by  their 
requests  that  he  be  reappointed  for  the  next  course  of  lectures  on  this  same 
foundntion.  That  he  has  met  the  couditiotis  impoaed  upon  him  by  the  terms  of 
the  fouodation  m  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  trustees  of  the  Unhersity  of 
Chicago  have  granted  this  request.  That  he  has  pleased  his  great  Christian  con- 
stituency there  will  tve  differences  of  opinion ,  just  as  there  are  different  pointi^ 
of  view  and  different  standards  of  judgment  from  whicli  the  answer  will  be  given. 
It  ig  easy  to  beheve  that  the  personal  equation,  in  this  instance,  lent  itseJf 
readily  to  the  spirit  of  the  lectureship.  Even  if  the  inference  were  unsupported 
from  without,  the  reader  of  these  pag^  would  not  be  long  in  inferring  that  the 
lecturer  is  a  man  of  most  genial  teotiper,  affable  to  alien  ideas,  amiabJe  in  all  his 
mental  moods,  and  hospitable  to  every  new  claim  or  creed.  And  yei»  he  has  not 
contented  himself  with  letting  his  hearer  discover  this  for  himself;  again  and  again 
be  declares  as  much.  As  is  well  known,  Dr.  Hall  is  a  Presbyterian  minister,  a 
member  of  the  Presbyter>'  of  New  York;  but,  judging  from  these  lectures,  it 
was  not  told  in  Madras,  neither  wa»  it  published  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta.  We 
aotnet tines  think  in  perusing  these  lectures  that  Dr.  Hall  doth  protest  too  much . 
He  may  know  the  Eastern  mind,  but  that  mind  has  two  or  three  characteristics 
which  stand  out  so  obviously  that  we  wonder  that  the  lecturer  did  not  reckon 
upon  them  a  trifle  more  than  be  seems  to  have  done.  The  Oriental  enjoys  iteen 
dialectics  whose  sharp  edge  shall  not  be  too  mtich  dulled  by  fulsome  pro  t-es  tat  ions 
of  underlying  agreement:  he  is  fonder  of  philosophising  than  he  is  of  philosophy^ 
and  our  philosophizing  Pimdit  or  Bahu  is  not  always  most  amenable  to  religious 
approach  along  the  line  of  his  haughty  and  well-guarded  philosophical  defenses : 
he  ia  not  so  devoutly  intent  upon  unbiased  search  for  truth  as  not  to  reUsh  a 
frequent  resort  to  subtle  sophistri^,  and  he  is  not  so  childlike  and  bland  as  not 
to  penetrate  transparent  adulations  and  amenities  or  quickly  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  if  many  of  liis  own  cherished  doctrines  are  so  profound,  so  worthy 
of  reverence  and  so  indispensable  to  a  complete  interpretation  of  Christianity, 
surely  the  rest  of  them  cannot  be  so  far  wrong;  and,  indeed,  on  the  whole » that 
his  status,  Clu-istians  themselves  being  judges,  is  not  so  desp€Tate  as  to  call  for  a 
speedy  surrender  of  his  sacred  traditions  for  that  religion  of  the  We«t  whose 
«liortcoming8  are  so  fully  conceded  and,  in  the  into-est  of  frankness,  so  freely, 
though  parenthetically,  paraded. 

The  lecturer's  aim  seems  primarily  to  be  to  find  the  points  of  agreemejit  be- 
tween Eastern  and  Western  views  of   rehgion  and,  incidentally,  the  points  of 
difference.    The   firat   lecture    is  devoted  to  the  work   of  effecting  a  mutual 
^M^quaintance  between  liim  and  hia  auditors*     It  is  true  that  the  Oriental  is  often 
^Lreamily  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  yet  we  wonder  whether  the  audi- 
ence did  not  sometimes  heartily  wish  that  the  speaker  would  just  skip  his  irk- 
*5rmie  courtesies  and  say  on  what  he  was  there  to  say.     Whether  or  not  the  view 
;i3 resented  is  agreeable  to  tJie  hearer,  a  certain  type  of  mind  will  be  prejudiced 
V>y  a  display  of  excessive  effort  to  lubricate  the  thought  with  protesting  clauses 
^:if  fraternal  love  and  innocence  of  cruel  or  unkind  intent.     Would  they  not  be* 
«30taa  weary  of  being  repeatedly  assured,  that  the   lecturer  is  only  **a  fellow- 
^^eker  after  truth '  ^ ;  that  be  comes  * '  not  as  a  Churchman  but  as  the  repraenta- 
t-ive  of  the  University  that  is  itself  a  seeker  after  truth  " ;  that  he  has  "no  desire 
1.0  set  the  excellencies  of  Christianity  in  competition  with  the  excellencies  of  other 
t»itlis;*'  and  that  he  ''has  httle  zeal  for  making  proselytes ^^?    On  pages  238, 
239,  we  find  an  eloquent  and  glowing  paKHuge,  too  long  to  quote,  in  which  the 
author  indulges  himself  in  what  seems  to  us  an  altogether  extravagant  ejcpf«£Bion 
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of  his  appreciation  of  the  treasures  of  the  East.  Truly  Dr.  Hall  has  drunk  deeply 
from  those  old  fount^ns  and  is  much  inebriated  with  the  wine  of  the  Oriental 
spirit. 

To  the  real  substance  of  his  thought  Dr.  Hall  makes  his  approach  in  his  second 
lecture.  He  grapples  boldly  with  the  problem  of  Pantheism,  on  its  own  soil,  and, 
throughout,  the  discussion  is  in  the  main  true  to  the  Christian  philosophy.  The 
author's  own  ground,  though  not  formally  announced,  is  evidently  that  of  the 
idealistic  realist  (p.  80),  though  in  some  of  his  positions  he  finds  it  convenient 
to  call  Caird  and  Royce  to  his  support.  He  argues  for  the  distinct  personality 
of  God  and  of  man,  and  for  a  doctrine  of  the  reality  of  the  external  world  which 
is  midway  between  materialism  and  a  doctrine  of  illusion.  We  believe  that  his 
argument  is  of  the  strongest  kind,  though  we  cannot  give  assent  to  the  conception 
of  personality  which  the  author  develops  and  predicates  of  God  in  this,  namely, 
that  personality  has  its  origin  and  condition  in  self-realization  by  means  of 
relationships  with  other  beings.  We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  question 
of  social  conditions  as  conditiones  sine  qaibus  non  of  personality,  but  rather, 
granting  that  view,  with  the  question  of  its  applicability  to  God's  personality 
aa  contingent  upon  his  relation  to  human  beings.  The  eternal  society  of  the 
Persons  of  the  Godhead  is  a  necessary  postulate  in  the  philosophical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Trinitarianism  and  of  the  Scriptural  dictum 
*'God  is  love";  but  we  had  already  noted  in  the  margins  (pp.  54,  100)  that  Dr. 
Hall  was  employing  the  very  same  line  of  arguments  which  would  necessitate 
the  conclusion  of  the  eternity  of  man.  That  we  had  not  mistaken  his  meaning 
was  made  clear  when  we  came  up  to  a  later  page  where  we  read,  "Man  is  neces- 
sary to  God  even  as  God  is  necessary  to  man"  (p.  125).  This  is  following 
Royce  too  closely.  It  is  only  a  certain  philosophical  view.  Prof.  G.  H. 
Howison  believes  in  the  Eternal  Commonwealth  of  God,  and  that  creation  is 
fiimply  the  name  of  an  eternal  relation  between  God  and  his  unoriginated  human 
sodi.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  either  Christian  philosophy  or  necessary  to 
a  defense  of  Christian  philosophy;  and  though  it  may  have  been  presented  in 
India  as  Christian  truth,  it  is  not,  at  least  prima  fadej  consistent  with  the  first 
pages  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  nor  do  we  believe  it  is  consistent  with  the  right 
conception  of  the  true  and  living  God. 

The  four  elements  in  the  Christian  conception  of  God  which  Pantheism  dis- 
allows are  his  timelessness,  his  presence,  his  character,  and  his  manifestation; 
and  much  of  the  latter  part  of  the  lectures  is  given  to  a  development  of  the  last 
three  of  these.  The  whole  tone  of  these  lectures  is  reverent  and  their  spirit 
deeply  evangelical.  The  author  clearly  announces  his  personal  belief  in  miracles 
(p.  101);  he  declares  Christianity  essentially  soteriological,  and  affirms  "its 
central  message  to  humanity  to  be  deliverance  from  sin  through  a  Saviour, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord"  (p.  123);  he  discusses  sin  as  the  negative  side  and 
holiness  as  the  positive  side  of  the  great  etliical  meaning  of  true  religion,  realized 
only  in  Christianity,  and  he  strongly  argues  that  Christianity  is  the  only  faith 
which  furnishes  the  dynamic  that  actually  emancipates  the  soul  from  the  bond- 
age of  its  sin. 

We  can  understand  why  these  lectures  were  so  well  received  in  the  East.  The 
warmth  of  a  charming  personality  suffused  them  in  every  part  and  gave  them 
concrete  meaning  and  vigorous  exemplification.  But  this,  to  be  sure,  cannot 
be  sustained  in  the  same  degree  on  the  printed  page.  There  are  omissions  which 
we  regret.  Limitations  of  time  may  explain  and  excuse  some  of  them;  but  it 
would  not  have  taken  long  to  refer  in  the  proper  place  to  the  unique  elements 
in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Revelation,  and  to  the  peculiar  significance  of  that 
truth  without  which  Christianity  is  never  worthily  presented,  namely,  the 
Atonement,  which,  by  the  by,  is  almost  wholly  overlooked  in  these  lectures.     If 
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In  this  couree  the  lecturer  understood  Hmsdf  to  be  only  kylng  the  foundation 
on  which  he  is  to  build  in  his  nesct  eourae^  then  we  may  well  withhold  judgment 
until  his  work  is  completed.  We  cannot  believe,  however,  that  the  Oriental 
consciousness  is  so  unUke  our  own  as  to  require  any  very  different  presentation 
of  the  elements  of  Christianity.  Psychology  is  a  great  name  with  which  to  con- 
jure nowadays;  but  the  old  proverb  which  the  lecturer  recalls,  "Human  nature 
19  the  same  at  bottom  everywhere,"  is  very  true,  and  it  is  easier  to  believe  that 
the  warping  forces  of  the  agei  have  had  their  effect  upon  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  Eaat  and  of  the  West  than  upon  the  changele^  and  universal  elements  of 
the  truth  of  God.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  which  opens  itself  up  txa  Dr.  Hall  to 
speak  to  the  beat  minds  of  the  East,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  feels  deeply  the 
gravity  of  his  task,  and  we  may  weU  hope  that  in  the  next  course,  presupposing 
what  he  has  done  in  this,  he  will  go  on  to  a  more  definite  and  explicit  unfolding 
of  the  interior  content  of  Evangelical  Christianity. 

Trenton,  Henry  Collin  Mintom. 


The  rnEEooM  of  Apthoritt,  Eesftys  in  Apologetics.  By  J.  AlAcBniDH 
SrEiinETT^  D.D.,  The  Head  Frofeesor  of  Philosophy  in  the  George  Waeh- 
ington  University.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1905.  Svo;  pp. 
vii,  319. 

This  volume  of  essays  on  contemporary  themes  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  best, 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  most  suggestive^  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  for  some  time.    Tlie  author  is  a  liigh,  tliough  not  a  haughty,  Hegelian ; 
and  his  speech  betray eth  him,  whatsoever  may  be  hia  theme.     If  we  have  to 
ehoose,  however,  between  Empiricism^  alias  Positivism,  alia^  Agnostitiism,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Hegel^  on  the  other,  give  us  Hegel  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 
The  first  part  of  this  book  ia  devoted  to  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  great  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  by  Sabatier,  Hamack  and  Ixiisy.    Accordingly, 
the  first  paper  has  for  its  topic,  '*The  Freedom  of  Authority/'  anci  this  title 
gives  name  to  the  book.    The  author  understands  by  ''Authority"  any  "  power 
or  influence  through  which  one  does  or  believes  what  he  would  not  do  of  his  own 
unaided  powers"  (p.  6).     Babatierj  in  his  extreme  reaction  from  eeelesjajatical 
institutional  ism   toward    religious   individualism,   repudiates    the   normal   and 
necessary  element  of  authority  which  man,  as  man,  cannot  evade  if  he  would, 
4knd  which  he  should  not  if  lie  could.     He  calls  himself  a  Protestant,  but  he 
throws  off  the  conserving  principle  which  Protestantism  mtist  ever  retain  if  it 
Is  to  live  at  aJl.     It  is  a  niistiike  to  declare  tlmt  Protestantiani  stakes  everything 
^^m  the  ''right  of  private  juUgmcat";  what  it  in-sists  upi>n  is  personal  mnnction, 
-^ith,  ho^^ver,  two  fundamental  limitations:  (1)  tt  must  be  based  upon  Scrip- 
ture, aud  (2)  it  must  conform  to  the  consensus  of  the  prie$thfK>d  of  bt-lievers. 
Jrotestantiam  has  always  devoutly  repeated  the  article  in  the  Apostlcsj*  Creed: 
"**!  believe  in  the  Holy  Cathohe  Church/'     The  autlior'a  philosophy  opposes  all 
■atomistic  separatism,  for  the  individual  isi  notiiing  except  as  he  is  an  organic 
^^art  of  an  organic  whole.     As  .Aristotle  has  said,  '^\  hand  cut  off  from  the  living 
•:Dody  is  no  longer  a  hand,'*     The  Protestant  faith  has  its  organic  relation  to  the 
^  aith  of  the  Church  of  God,  both  before  and  after.     It  is  easy  to  sec  how  and  why 
X:he  author  takes  issue  vd\h  all  individualistic  \iews  and  his  discussion  is  vigor- 
■•^us  and  stimulating  throughout;  he  relcntlmsly  traccss  the  thought  of  Sabatier 
^ind  Hamack  hack  to  ultimate  Agnosticism. 

The  great  work  of  Abbd  Loisy,  L'Evnngik  ei  L'Egline,  m  that  of  a  Roman 
d'-atholic,  written  as  a  polemic  against  the  Protestantism  of  Bahatier;  and  yet, 
strangely  enough,  while  tliere  are  important  differences,  it  has  the  very  same 
t^osiulates  as  those  of  his  distinguished  antagonists,     Lolsy  is  a  Frencli  theo- 
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logian,  a  spokesman  of  U Americanismef  which  is  so  offensive  to  the  Ultramon- 
tanists  of  Europe,  and  which  our  author  8a3rs  "bids  fair  to  become  dominant  in 
the  future,  unless  Rome  has  forgotten  her  cunning  of  flexibility  and  of  bowing  in 
due  time  to  the  inevitable'*  (p.  107).  Hamack  and  Sabatier  begin  with  the 
alleged  meagre  facts  of  primitive  Christianity  and  trace  them  down  along  a  line 
of  continuous  degeneracy  to  this  present.  Loisy  begins  with  the  same  im- 
poverished historical  equipment  and  traces  the  Church  down  along  a  line  of 
normal  and  legitimate  development.  All  alike  agree  that  Christianity  has  been 
transformed  since  New  Testament  days;  but  while  the  former  say  that  this 
transformation  has  been  a  vitiation,  the  latter  says  that  it  has  been  a  healthy  and 
proper  growth.  According  to  one  interpretation,  Church  history  records  a  great 
apostasy;  according  to  the  other,  it  traces  a  true  development.  Loisy  is  just  as 
agnostic  as  the  others.  However,  his  appeal  is  not,  with  Sabatier,  to  the  un- 
mediated  faith  of  the  isolated  soul  (which,  by  the  by,  is  individualistic  mysticism), 
but  to  the  faith  of  the  collective  Church.  In  the  one  case,  the  faith  appealed  to 
is  individual;  in  the  other,  it  is  ** communal*':  but  in  both  cases  it  is  an  appeal. 
Hamack,  with  his  Ritschlian  distaste  for  the  ontological  in  the  sphere  of 
faith,  Sabatier,  with  his  purely  subjective  and  individualistic  criteria, 
and  Loisy,  with  his  appeal  to  a  Church  whose  divine  establishment  by  Jesus 
Christ  he  accepts  not  as  historically  demonstrable  but  simply  as  un  objet  de  foi, 
are  all  of  one  kind;  and  yet,  while  all  of  them  are  subject  to  the  author's  same 
condemnation,  with  his  own  conception  of  history  as  an  unfolding  which  has  its 
origin,  its  immanent  principle  and  its  goal  in  Pure  Reason,  he  is  bound  to  accord 
no  small  credit  to  the  Churchman  as  against  the  rest.  *'So  far,  then,  as  Loisy 
stands  for  a  Christianity  that  is  the  age-long  self-interpretation  and  self-objectify- 
ing of  a  communal  consciousness  or  faith,  so  far  does  he  commend  his  view  as 
giving  a  rational  authority  for  indi\ndual  faith  and  action"  (p.  119). 

The  paper  on  '*The  Historical  Method"  is  just  such  as  we  should  expect  from 
one  seeing  from  the  author's  point  of  view.  Scarcely  anything  could  be  better 
for  present-day  thinking  than  for  men  of  science  and  men  of  religion  alike  to 
learn  a  few  of  the  lessons  which  Dr.  Sterrett  would  fain  teach  them.  He  wages 
relentless  war  against  any  merely  mechanical  theory  which  sets  itself  up  as  final. 
Science  and  history,  too,  arc,  per  «e,  only  a  kind  of  Positivism,  and  are  to  be 
regarded  as  a  method  and  not  as  a  metaphysic.  Science  is  simply  descriptively 
phenomenological.  **  Rigid  science  has  nothing  to  do  with  final  causes,  with 
freedom  or  with  God"  (p.  191).  "The  ideal  method  of  science  is  anti-teleo- 
logical.  .  .  .It  is  only  a  source  of  intellectual  confusion  for  the  idealistic  view 
to  coquet  with  the  empirical  view.  It  is  nonsense  to  explain  a  mountain  in 
terms  of  morals ;  it  is  no  less  nonsense  to  explain  morals  and  the  moral  institutions 
of  man  in  terms  used  to  explain  the  mountain"  (p.  201).  This  sounds  bold, 
but  there  is  a  fine  sense  in  which  it  is  all  right.  The  man  of  science,  as  man  of 
sciencCf  has  to  do  with  what  he  finds.  Certainly  physics  always  implies  meta- 
physics ;  but  science,  qua  science,  will  not  muster  out  these  metaphysical  implicita. 
Phihp  drunk  may  appeal  to  Philip  sober.  Philip  drunk,  then,  is  the  man  of 
science,  and  Philip  sober  is  the  philosopher.  Happy  will  lie  be  if  both  Philips 
are  one  and  the  same  man;  but,  in  any  case,  let  not  Philip  drunk  annihilate  or 
excommunicate  or  abominate  Philip  sober.  This  division  of  labor  in  the  broad 
service  of  truth  would  tend  to  clear  up  much  confusion  that  now  exists,  even 
though  it  should  be  that  the  same  workman,  violating  the  laws  of  the  modern 
labor  unions,  should  work  in  some  other  department  than  that  in  which  he  is 
most  at  home.  The  essays  on  *' Ecclesiastical  Impedimenta"  and  ** Ethics  of 
Creed  C^onformity"  again  show  tlie  undisguised  hand  of  the  Hegelian.  History 
is  a  rational  imfolding  or,  perliaps  better,  an  unfolding  of  the  rational ;  and  of 
course,  no  stage  in  the  evolution  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  finality.     Creeds,  therefore, 
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art*  only  reports  of  progress,  cliips  from  the  he  wings  of  the  thinkers.  The  three 
notes  of  Christianity  are  polity,  creed  and  worship.  Polity  is  incidentai  (the 
author  leUs  us  that  he  is  an  EpiscopoJian,  though  with  Scotch-Irish  Presbji^rian 
blood  in  his  veins,  for  which  he  h  devoutly  thankful) ;  technical  orthodoxy  is  now 
about  dead;  and  so  cult  or  worship  is  the  rieing  mark  of  vital  Protestaatism* 
The  paper  on  "The  Ground  of  Certitude  in  Religion'*  is  keen  and  iuggestive. 
The  neeti  is  not  for  grounds,  hut  for  the  ground.  We  must  quit  nais taking  the 
psychological  for  the  ratlonaL  Many  are  disposed  to  turn  subje4?tive  anthro- 
pology into  objective  theology.  We  may  throw  external  proofs  to  the  winds  and, 
taking  our  place  in  the  niidst  of  the  priesthood  of  believers,  as  the  heirs  of  all  the 
age^^  we  maj'  say,  not  *  '1  believe/'  but,  "  We  believe/*  seeing  that  the  I  alwn)"^ 
implies  the  We,  Altogether,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  while  the  author's  point 
of  view  has,  as  we  see  it,  some  very  serious  defects,  yet  there  ts  here  a  robust 
virility,  a  clear  perception,  a  strong  philosophic  graspj  and  withal  a  lucid  and 
almost  brilliant  power  of  expression,  which  will  amply  repay  the  few  who  have 
the  culture  to  appreciate,  along  witli  the  ability  to  digest^  the  words  of  a  man 
who  e%'idently  is  at  home  in  handling  the  most  important  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical questions  of  the  time. 

It  fthould  be  added  that  the  book   is  marred  by  many  evidejncea  of  careless 

proof-reading.     When  one  finds  **letology"  one  is  forced  either  to  overwork 

the  linguistic  imagination  or  to  blame  the  printer  (p.  10),     On  another  page  two 

niiflt&ked  appear,  in  the  former  of  which  we  read^  '*The  ph^'sical  development 

lias  (been)  seen  to  be  logically  possible**;  and  in  the  latter »  **It  is  to  this,  the 

Ideal,  the  future,  the  end  that  has  no  actuality,  as  an  environment  that  we  must 

look  to"  (p.  19S) — a  slip  of  the  author's  pen  which  the  proof-reader  should  have 

corrected;  and  on  stiU  another  page  we  must  get  the  author's- meaning  in  spite 

^f  what  the  printer  makes  him  saj'r  *' We  return  again  to  our  assertion  that  with 

mere  mechanism  tliere  can  be  (no)  progress  towards  a  goal,  and  without  a  pro- 

jBTeas  towards  a  goal  there  can  be.  no  development ^  and  moreover  that  without 

^his  ideal  being  an  efficient  factor  there  can  be  no  change  from  a  lower  to  a  higher" 

<pp,  130,  ISl).     The  proposition  here  intended  is  too  important  and  too  vital 

*o  tlie  author's  conception  to  be  thus  contradicted  by  the  printer  in  his  omission 

-^Df  the  first  **no/'  but,  happily^  it  is  too  obviously  true  to  be  niisunderstood  by 

the  careful  reader, 

Tfenion*  HEtrar  Goluk  Minton, 


^tmDMlsT  AJin  Chiustiaj*  Gospels.      Being  Gospel  Par  all  eb  from  P&h  Texts 

oow^  First  Compared  from  the  Originals.  By  Albert  J,  Edmusos,  Honor- 
ary Member  and  American  Representative  of  the  International  Buddhist 
Bociety  of  Hangun;  Traiaalator  of  the  Dhammapada,  the  Buddhist  Genesis, 
etc, ;  Member  of  the  Oriental  Society  of  Phikdelphja.  Third  and  Complete 
Eklition.  Edited  with  Parallels  and  Notes  from  the  Chinese  Buddhist 
Tripitaka  by  M,  Anesa&i,  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Religion  in  the  Imperial 
University  of  Tokyo.  Pamph.,  4to ;  pp,  iv,  230-  For  sale  in  America  by 
the  Open  C<>urt  Publishing  Company,  1322  Wabash  Avenue,  Cliicago,  III, 
For  eale  in  London  by  M^srs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trobner  &  Co.,  Ltd,,  43 
Gerrard  Street,  Di^^den  House.     1905, 

This  work  is  tlie  first  comparison  of  the  Gospels  with  ^Hhe  Pah  texts  them- 
-calves."     Tlie  comparison  is  preceded  by  an  "Historical  Introduction'*  which 
^isciisae?^  **The  /Vntiquity  of  the  P§M  Texts/'  *'The  Place  of  the  Native  Suttas 
\n  the  Canon, ' '  '  'The  Christian  Infancy  Sections,  *  *  and  '  'The  Possibility  of  Con- 
nection betweeji  Christianity  and  Buddlusm/'     The  comparison  itself  is  carried 
QH  under  the  following  headings:  L  "Infancy  Legends '^   II.  "ImtiatioD  and 
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Commencement'^- III.  ^'Miaiatry  and  Ethics'^;  IV.  '*The  Lord'';  V.  ^*aoaitig 
Scenes,  the  Future  of  the  Church,  Eachatology. "  An  Appendix  presents  some 
'*Uncanonjcal  Parallels^*  and  an  Index  of  Passages. 

In  all  respects  this  work  hm  been  well  done.    It  la  characterized  throughout 
by  becoming  BeriotiAitess,  by  exafit  scholarship,  and  by  broad  culture;  and  the 
deamess  and  beauty  of  the  page  do  great  credit  to  the  Yahokwan  Fublishini;^ 
House^  Tokyo,  by  whom  the  book  was  issued.    Indeed,  as  a  compariiaon  of  Budd^^^ 
hist  and  Christian  Gospels  haa  long  been  a  teal  desideratum,  so  we  owe  a  large^ 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Eklmunds,  to  his  editor,  and  to  his  publishera,  for  giving 
us  so  excellent  a  comparison  as  that  which  is  the  subject  of  this  notice* 

The  author's  motive  in  presenting  these  parallels  is  not  to  prove  borrowing 
on  either  side — Christian  or  Buddhist — though  he  admits,  as  we  have  aU  known, 
that  later  Buddhism  h^is  borrowed  not  a  little  from  Christianity*  *'We  offer 
no  theory,"  he  says,  '*but  give  the  parallels  as  facts.*'  **They  at  least  belong 
to  a  world  of  thought  which  tlie  whole  East  had  in  common/*  His  position  is 
more  precisely  defined  as  follows:  *  *l  hold  to  the  independent  origin  of  Buddhist 
and  ChriBtian  Scriptures,  provided  we  mean  their  fundamental  documents. 
Tlie  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  the  Logia-Source  are  dependent 
for  their  primary  inspiration  upon  the  life  and  deeds  of  Jesus-  and  secondly 
upon  the  Old  Testament  oracles^  the  current  beliefs  of  the  tunes,  as  o^nbodied 
in  works  like  Enoch,  and  the  personal  convictions  of  earnest  men  like  Paul, 
Peter  and  Matthew.  But  when  we  come  to  late  documents  such  as  Luke,  John, 
and  the  canonical  First  Gospel,  other  influences  have  crept  in.  This  is  now 
admitted  by  all  historical  critics,  and  the  most  that  1  advance  In  tliia  direetion  ^ 
is  the  possibility  of  the  Gentile  Gospel  of  Luke^  in  certain  traits  extraneous  tafl 
the  Synoptical  narrative,  ha%'ing  been  tinged  by  the  Gotamist  Epic. '  ^  -^ 

While^  however,  our  author's  claim  as  to  a  connection  between  Christianity 
and  Buddhism  is  thus  moderate,  and  while  he  expressly  denies  that  any  parallel- 
ism between  the  language  of  the  Gospels  of  the  two  religions  is  to  be  expected, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  would  show  that,  *  'apart  from  the  external  embellish- 
ment of  the  two  Gospels,  Buddhist  and  Christian,  there  is,  as  Schopenhauer 
maintained,  a  profoimd  agreement  between  them.  On  the  surface,  i.t.^  in  the 
realm  of  emotion,  they  are  diametrically  contradictory.  Yet,  deep  in  the  region 
of  truth,  the  twain  are  one.** 

Whether  the  very  nmnerous  alleged  parallels  in  thought  between  the  Gospels 
of  the  two  religions  which  Mr.  Edmunds  has  collected  are  true  parallels;  and  if  so, 
whether  they  prove  his  implied  contention — these  are  questions  which  each  one 
must  decide  for  himself,  and  which  each  will  be  likely  to  decide  largely  in  accord 
with  his  preconceptions.  For  ourselves,  and  with  reference  to  this  whole  sub- 
ject, we  would  offer  the  following  remarks : 

1.  That  the  Scriptures  of  the  two  rehgions  should  have  much  in  common  is 
only  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  they  are  both  rehgious  writings. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  conditioned  by  man*s  religious  nature;  and  tins  nature 
is  not  manifold,  but  one.  It  would  be  very  strange,  consequently,  if  "deep  hi 
the  region  of  truth ' '  Christianity  were  not  in  numerous  respects  to  run  parallel 
with  Buddhism,  The  favorite  modem  argument  for  our  religion  is  that  it  is  J 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  religious  nature,  and  so  of  the  Buddliist  nature,  ] 
aa  is  no  other  faith.  It  is  precisely  where  and  because  God  himself  speaks  f rom  | 
heaven  that  the  deepest  depths  of  man's  nature  will  be  found.  In  a  word,  it  la 
in  the  unique  naturalness  of  the  Gospeb  that  their  supematuralneas  strikuigly 
appears,  ^_ 

2,  That  the  Scriptures  of  the  two  religions  are  ' '  cast  in  the  same  Asiatic  mould  * '  fl 
proves  nothing  as  to  sameness  of  origin.     Indeed,  were  tfjc  Gospels  not  Oriental 
in  their  style  and  char acterts ties,  that  of  itself  would  argue  agmnst  their  being 
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from  God.  It  is  always  his  way  to  use  men  and  oatlons  and  civilisations  as  he 
finds  them.  In  a  word,  supernatural  revelatioa  ever  foUows  the  lines  of  Provi- 
detice.  It  would,  therefore,  be  contrary  to  all  analogy  were  the  Gospeb  not  to 
run  parallel  with  the  Buddhiat  Scripture  in  many  respects.  Addressed  to  Asiatics 
as  they  were,  they  mui?t  be  **cast  in  an  Asiatic  mould,  or  God  would  go  back  on 
his  invariable  method." 

3.  When  we  examine  the  alleged  parallels  clc^ely,  we  find  that  many  are  such 
in  appearance  only;  and  that  as  regards  what  is  Bpodally  distinctive  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  as  redemption  tiirough  vicarious  sacrifice,  grace,  the  glory 
of  the  iiie  everlastLtig,  etc.,  there  really  are  no  parallels.  Probably  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  parallel  to  John  iii.  16, 17,  is  the  following:  *'Lohriva  the  Brahmin 
spoke  thus  unto  the  Lord:  ^O  Gotama,  just  as  if  a  man  had  caught  another  by 
the  hair  who  was  falUng  over  the  precipice  of  hell,  lifted  Inm  up,  atid  set  him 
safe  upon  firm  land ;  just  ev^.  so  have  I,  who  was  faliing  over  the  precipice  of 
hellj  been  lifted  up  and  set  safe  upon  firm  land  by  Gotama/  "  Aft^r  reading 
this,  can  we  help  feeling  that,  if  Buddliism  be  the  best  product  of  man's  religioui^ 
nature,  then  Christianity  must  be  a  communication  from  God  himself?  The 
greatest  service  which  Mr.  Edmunds'  scholarly  work  can  render,  and  the  one 
which,  we  believe,  it  will  render,  is  to  show,  perhaps  more  strikingly  than  it  could 
otherwise  be  shown,  the  eupernaturalnesa  of  the  Gospel  of  our  L*ord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Clirist, 

PriticeioH.  WnxiAM  Brenton  Greene,  Jr* 


The  Religton  op  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  By  Gborqe  Steindorff,  Ph.D.» 
Prof^aor  of  Egyptology  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  Svo;  pp*  Lx,  178. 
New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam*8  Sons,  The  Knickerbocker  Press. 
1905, 

Dr.  Steindorff  gives  us  the  fifth  series  of  the  **  American  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory of  Religions,'*  He  has  done  his  work  in  the  scholarly  manner  t!iat  might 
have  b^^n  expected  from  hia  position,  and  he  has  also  written  'with  simplicity 
and  grace  not  always  attained  e^ven  by  scholars  of  his  eminence.  His  subject 
is  discussed  under  the  following  heads:  "The  Egyptian  Religion  in  the  EarUest 
Times*';  "The  Developmctit  of  the  Egj^Jtian  Religion**;  '^Temples  and  Cere- 
monies**; "Magic  Art— The  Life  after  Death*';  *' Graves  and  Burials— The 
Egyptian  ReUgion  OuUide  Egypt, ' ' 

Dr.  SteindorfF  holds  the  view  ' '  that  the  oldest  form  of  the  Egyptian  religion 
accessible  to  us  iscompt>sed  of  extremely  varied  elements,**  "On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  the  local  di^4nities;  on  the  other,  cosmic  beingis  standing  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  man.  The  two  became  blended  by  theological  speeulaiiou,  and 
from  the  combination  an  almost  new  rehgion  arose/'  In  tracing  this  develop* 
ment  of  the  Egyptian  religion  our  author  brlugs  out  many  interesting  facts,  as» 
for  example,  that,  m  the  earliest  period  of  the  history,  contrary  to  the  statement 
of  Herodotus,  women  were  ' '  often  employed  in  the  temple,  *  *  and  * '  frequently 
as  pries tessi^  " ;  and  also  that  it  was  preciiely  when,  after  the  death  of  the  last 
Rameses,  the  Church  prevailed  overtime  Stale,  tlmt  ^*it  sealed  the  death  warrant 
of  the  national  glory  for  all  time.** 

Before  dosing,  Dr,  Steindorff  discuss^  the  influence  of  the  religion  of  Egypt 
on  other  religions,  and  particularly  on  that  of  the  Israeli  tea.  His  conclusions 
are  temperate  and  as  aoimd  as  could  be  expected  from  one  who  finds  himself 
oompelied  to  regard  as  unliistorical  whatever  ia  supernatural.  Hence,  whdc  he 
wtjuld  not  deny  that  there  is  an  historical  foundation  for  Genesis  and  Exodus 
and  admits  that  they  reveal  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  ancient 
Egypt,  he  adds:  *'To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  behef,  we  ought  hardly  to 
aume  as  historic  facts  more  than  the  existence  of  Hebrew  tribes  in  Egypt  and 
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the  personality  of  Mpees."  On  tlie  other  hand,  while  he  is  mire  that  "thel 
Hebrews  carried  away  with  them  from  Eg5Tit  rnany  roaoners  and  customs  de- 
rived from  the  civilisation  of  that  rountry/'  and  while  he  thinks  it  "probable^' 
that  the  religion  founded  by  Mose^  wm  influenced  by  E^>'ptlan  beliefs*  and  that 
the  law  and  the  worship  of  the  Israelites  contained  numeroua  Egj^tian  elements » 
he  repudiates  decidedly  the  view  once  widely  held  that  ''the  monotheism  of 
Israel  was  a  theological  legacy  from  the  priests  of  Hdiopolis/'  and  he  affirms  that 
'  *  what  is  best  in  the  poetr\"  of  the  Bible  belcmgis  without  any  doubt  to  Israel 
itself  J  ^  So*  too,  in  considennf  the  influence  of  the  religion  of  Egypt  ou 
Christtauity  our  author  is  disposed  to  be  moderate.  What  that  influence  has 
been  eamiot,  now  be  determined,  but  '  *  Egyptian  ideas  were  not  solely  responsible 
even  for  the  development  of  eachatological  beliefs.''  Indeed^  Dr.  Sleindorff 
would  regard  the  religion  of  Egypt  aa  a  decidedly  infantile  production,  as 
interesting  largely  because  it  is  infantile,  b»  containing  no  deep  mysteries,  as  not 
to  be  compared  with  Greek  philosophy  or  Christianity*  That  it  has  left  its  mark 
on  them  may  not  be  doubted^  but  that  it  has  produced  or  powerfully  modified 
eitiier  one  of  them  may  not  for  a  moment  be  maintained. 

Frincetati.  William  Brenton  Gheene,  Jr. 


Till:  Moslem  Doctiune  of  God.  An  Egsay  on  the  Ovaracter  and  Attributei 
of  Allah  according  to  the  Koran  and  Orthodox  Tradition.  By  SAKtJEL 
M,  ZwKMmUf  Author  of  Arabia  ^  the  Cradle  of  I  skim  ;  R^f^t^und  ImU, 
etc,  gvo,  pp.  120.  New  York :  American  Tract  Society,  150  Naa$au  Street, 
Ako  Boston  and  Chicago.    1005.  , 

Thia  little  book  is  another  and  an  excellent  example  of  the  versatility  and] 
industry'  of  our  missionaries.  There  is  almost  no  department  of  knowledge  to  [ 
which  they  have  not  contributed,  and  there  are  scDme  in  which  their  contributions 
have  been  fundamental.  Tliis  is  specially  true  &&  regards  Comparative  Religion, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  this  es&ay  of  Dr*  Zwemer^a  will  rank  witli  the  moat  funda- 
mental and  A^aluable,  Brief  and  unpretentious  though  it  is^  it  should  be  an 
authority  on  the  subject  which  it  discusses.  Unlike  most  of  the  interpretations 
of  Islam  ^  wliich  are  based  on  the  Koran  tdone,  this  considers  also  the  Hadith 
or  *  *  the  records  of  the  authoritative  sayings  and  doings  of  Mohammed, ' '  wliich 
*  'have  exercised  tremendous  power  on  Moslem  thought  since  the  early  days  of 
Islam,  not  only  by  supplementing  but  by  interpreting  the  Koran,*'  Tho\igh 
Dr.  Zwemer  confines  himself  to  the  doctrine  of  God,  yet  this  reqtiirea  him  at  least  to 
touch  on  most  of  the  topics  of  Moslem  tlieology.  Tiie  gubjectii  formally  consideted 
are  the  creed,  ' '  lliere  is  no  God  but  .AQah " ■  '  ^AJlah  the  Divine  Essence";  "The 
Ninety-nine  Ucautiful  Names  of  AUali'^;  '*  Allah's  Attributes  Analyzed  and  Ex- 
amined*'; **The  Itelation  of  AUah  to  his  World";  "Mohammedan  Ideas  of  the 
Trinity'";  "Predestination  versus  Fatalism ";*' The  Completed  Idea  and  ita  In- 
sufficiency/ '  These  subjects,  with  tht^e  which  they  involve,  are  discussed  with  a 
perspicuity  and  an  appreciation,  and  with  a  wealth  of  references  both  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan authorities  and  to  the  ablest  in t««rpreteri  of  these,  which  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Of  special  value  is  the  chapter  in  which  the  attributes  of  AUah  are 
analyzed  and  examined.  This  brings  out  strikingly  how  holiness  is  ignored  in  the 
Mohan mjcdan  conception  of  God;  how,  consequently,  the  doctrine  of  sin  has 
been  degni ded  and  evacuated ;  and  how  what  began  as  an  absolute  monotheism 
has  become^  m  Palgrave  calls  it,  ^^a  pantheism  of  force."  We  must  confess  to 
a  little  disappointment  with  the  chapter  on  *  *  Predestination  versus  Fatalism. ' ' 
Tills  IS  not  because  the  fatalistic  character  of  Mohammedan  predestination  is  not 
pr^ented  with  sufficient  clearness.  Nor  is  it  because  it  is  not  the  fact  that  a 
fundamental  difference  between  the  Calvinistic  and  the  Moslem  doctrine  of  the 
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crec  is  tlmt  the  former  conceives  of  God  a^  hol^'  love,  whereas  the  latter  re- 
'  gardfl  him  m  aljsoluUi  and  arbitrary  force.  U  is  that  there  are  other  and  import- 
ant dlflereoecs  which,  though  they  may  be  imphed  in  the  chapter  referred  to, 
still  nee<i  to  be  stated  expressly.  For  example,  in  the  Moslem  decree  the  purpose 
of  God  h  related  in  the  same  way  to  all  the  free  acts  of  his  creaturea;  but  in  the 
Cal%*iiiisti<:  decree  God,  while  he  pennits  and  controls  evil,  purposes  himself  U>  effect 
only  what  is  good:  and  in  the  Mt>^lem  decree  God  purposes  without  reference 
to  the  nature  of  his  suigccls,  whereas  in  the  CalvinistLc  or  Scriptural  decree 
God*s  purpose  fulfills  itself  in  accordance  with  and  by  means  of  the  nature  of 
his  subjects.  He  does  not  violate  their  wills ;  he  "  makes  them  mlling  m  the  day 
of  (lis  power."  This  criticism,  however^  is  really  a  cotmnendation.  The  writer 
indulges  in  it  only  because  the  book  as  a  whole  is  so  excellent  that  he  wishes  to 
cootribute  something  to  the  perfection  of  the  second  edition  which  wiU  be 
demanded  surely  and  soon. 

Princeton.  WiLtUM  Brknton  Greenb,  Ja, 


Ujls'b  REfiPONSJBtLiTY  J  OR  flow,  A?fD  WwT,  Tffn  Almirhtt  Intboouceb  Evil 
VTOH  THE  Earth.  By  Thomas  G,  Carsoj^.  8vo  ;  pp.  v,  524.  New  York 
and  London :  G»  P.  Putnam*s  Sons,  The  Knickerbocker  Press,     1905, 


CAa  an  appreciation  from  the  standpoint  of  a  phrenologist  of  the  interrelation 
and  interaction  of  the  so-called  numtal  and  moral  faculties  of  man,  and  as  a  plea 
for  the  application  of  plirenology  to  individual^  social  and  political  life,  this  book 
ia  clearly  and  strongly  enough  ivritten  to  be  worthy  of  notice^  if  not  of  approval » 
A&  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil,  "the  mystery  of  mjisteries  that  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  men  in  all  ages  and  ha&  been  pronounced  unaccountable,"  it  is, 
in  spite  of  tlie  author's  confident  claitns,  worthU^ss.  His  answer  to  the  paycho- 
logical  question,  How  was  c\il  introduced  upon  the  earth?  is  that  it  was  ''by  the 
liand  of  the  Alniiglity  himself ' ' ;  and  that  He  did  this  by  giving  to  man  the  power 
of  self-determination  and  by  so  constituting  him  tliat  bis  various  endowments, 
mora],  mental  and  phj-sical,  while  good  in  themselves,  could  not  but  become 
oceasioniS  of  evil  and  themselves  ev^il,  if  abused.  Tins,  howe%'er,  is  not  wholly 
true;  and  in  so  far  as  true^  it  is  not  new*  If  evil  originated  in  man's  self-determi- 
nation^ it  is  not  true  that  GckI  is  the  efficient  cauae  of  it  because  he  created  man 
self-determining.  Tliat  man  is  adf^kl^mming  rendeia  him  tJie  real  author  and 
the  responsible  author  of  his  own  states  and  acts.  Nor,  while  it  is  true  and  im- 
portant,  is  it  new  that  man  being  both  self -determining  and  finite,  his  nature 
must  be  capable  of  abuse  and  so  of  evil.  We  have  all  known  that.  The 
iiiyster\'  here  m,  How  could  the  exercise  of  self-determination  on  man's  part, 
if  imreistrainiid  by  the  grace  of  God,  issue  certainly  and  invariably  in  sin  ? 
Thia  mystery  our  author  leaves  unconsidered,  not  to  say  unexplained.  How  a 
good  nature,  simply  because  left  to  itself,  should  determine  itself  to  evil — this  ia 
Ihe  insoiuble  problem.  It  is  not  bow  self-determination  could  produce  evil  in 
the  case  of  a  hnite  being.  It  is  how  it  oould  be  certain  that  the  self-determi- 
nation of  a  good  being  would  be  toward  evil.  Our  author's  answer  to  the  other 
and  tbeologieal  inquiry,  viz.f  Wliy  should  an  inhnitely  holy  and  powerful  God 
allow  evil  in  bis  creation?  is  simply  that  he  did  it  for  the  sake  of  variety.  In  a 
word,  be  did  it  to  prevent  Uie  monotony  of  goodness.  TfiLs  explanation*  how- 
ever, is  inconsistent  with  the  character  and  so  with  the  existence  of  God.  To 
a  perfectly  holy  being  goodness  can  never  be  monoiorious,  and  to  an  omnipotent 
being  gnodnesa  need  never  lack  variety, 

Printdon.  Wu-LUM  Brektok  Gbeens,  Jk. 
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IL— EXEGETICAL    THEOLOGY, 

HeT    PniXCIFIUM    TttEOLDGLE    tN    ZtSSB    BETEEKENia    VOOR    DE    ArCW^OLOOIA. 

Sacra*  Openbsre  Les  geliouden  den  22te  September,  1904,  aan  de  Vrije 
IlEJversiteit  te  Amsterdam,  door  Dr.  C.  v.ks  Geldbren,  Lector  in  het  He- 
breeuwgch  en  dc  Bijbebche  .irch^ealogie.  Wageaingea:  Nederbwjgt  it  Cq,» 
1904.    Svo;  pp.  30. 

In  undertaking  his  work  as  Lector  in  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Archipoloj^y  in  the 
Free  IJniveniity  at  Amsterdam,  Dr-  van  Gelderen  puts  in  a  plea  for  reckoning  the 
latter  branch  a  department  of  specifically  the<>loglcal  study.  It  is  true  it  is 
given  a  place,  even  in  the  Free  University  of  Ainatenlam,  in  the  Literary  Facxilty. 
But  Dr*  van  Gelderen  points  out  that  this  is  a  result  of  the  arrangement  of  studies 
under  the  practical  impulse,  rather  than  an  indication  of  strictly  theoretical 
judgment.  For  even  in  science,  he  tells  ua,  the  law  holds,  primum  vivere,  deinde 
phihsophan^&ltho\igh  this  does  not  at  all  imply  that  philosophy  is  not  after  a 
while  to  come  to  its  rights.  '*For  although  the  branching  of  even  the  tree  of 
knowledge  has  been  determined  hy  practical  interests,  yet  its  roiDts  are  set,  along 
witli  the  practice  itself,  in  the  eternal  thoughts  of  God.  If  not  the  thought  of 
man,  yet  certainly  the  thought  of  God  underUes  the  distribution  of  the  faculties. 
And  it  is  these  thoughts  of  Grod  which  the  man  of  science  must  reverently  ToIIqw 
and  to  which  he  must  adjust  his  practice/'  In  his  effort  to  do  this  with  respeet 
to  the  branches  of  study  committed  to  him,  Dr.  van  Gelderen  asks  that  Biblical 
archiEology  be  recognized  as  a  theological  discipline  governed  by  the  prineipium 
IficologiGB^  that  is  to  say,  the  inspired  Word  of  God. 

The  particular  place  in  the  Encycloptedia  of  Theology  to  which  he  would  assti^ 
Biblical  archieology  is  wit!iin  the  Bibhological  Group — he  appears  to  have  adopted 
Dr,  A.  Kuyper's  nomenclature^alongside  of  Biblical  History  and  its  sister  dis- 
ciplines* That  is  to  say,  in  his  view  '^sacred  archieology  "  is  an  exe^tical  science, 
and  in  order  to  retain  its  place  among  the  theological  disciplines  must  strictly  con- 
fine itself  to  its  task  as  such.  This  means  two  things;  (1)  that  the  cont^^nts  of 
this  discipline  are  strictly  limited  by  the  contents  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  (2)  that 
its  contents  derive  from  the  Scripture  the  stamp  of  divine  truth,  both  with  rt^pect 
to  their  historical  reality  and  with  respect  to  their  theological  significance.  The 
lecture  consists  of  a  deviilopmcnt  of  these  two  propositions. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  "  Biblical  archaeology"  cannot  be  conceived  a^  Hebrew » 
Jewish  or  still  less  as  Hebrew-Jewish  archfeology.  Of  course,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  Israelitish  archiEology-  but  this  is  not  identical  with  Biblical  archae- 
ology. It  indud(>s  more  and  it  includes  leas-  seeking  material  on  tiie  one  side 
outside  the  Scriptures,  excluding  on  the  other  Biblical  material  which  does  not 
specifieally  concern  Israel.  Biblical  archcBology,  to  vindicate  a  place  for  itself  ^ 
must  be  strictly  an  archi^ogia  mcra,  that  is  to  say,  the  '* systematic  description 
of  the  conditions  in  which  Special  Revelation  took  place,  as  these  conditions  are 
made  known  in  the  Revelation  record  itself/' 

rfo  conceived,  Bibtical  archasolog)-^  deals  with  materials  of  absolute  trnstworthi- 
ness,  historically  considered,  and  must  prosecute  its  task  iu  that  confidence.  In 
this  it  separates  itself  radically  from  the  recent  attempt®  to  construct  a  critical 
archeology  of  the  Hebrew  people.  How  recent  these  attempts  are  may  be  ob* 
served  from  audi  facts  as  that  not  only  did  old  writers,  like  Jean  Aatruc,  the  father 
of  modern  Pentateuchal  criticism,  and  J.  D*  Michael  is  and  J.  E.  Faber,  never  think 
of  disputing  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  the  Biblical  material,  but  it  was  not 
until  tlic  advent  of  the  new  criticism  of  Vatke,  Graf,  Ktienen  and  Wellhausea 
that  any  serious  recon,'?truction  of   it  took   place.     If  somewhat  slow-coming, 
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however,  the  chanpte  is  radical  enough  now  that  it  hm  come.  Take  Beniinger 
and  Nowack  as  examples  of  the  new  archeology  on  the  basis  of  the  new  criticism ; 
and  Uj  soe  it  at  its  cornpletest,  look  at  the  archaeology  of  the  religious  life.  Here 
the  contrast  with  the  old  comtniction  is  nothing  less  than  startlinjEj.  *'  According 
to  the  new  theory  there  was  no  thovight  of  a  single  place  of  worship  before  Josiah, 
or  at  least  Heatekiah.  The  wonship  at  the  bam6th  and  similar  holy  places  was  en- 
tirely legitimate,  and  the  condemnation  of  it  in  the  Books  of  Ivings  is  the  remit 
of  a  later  point  of  view.  Solomon's  temple  was  not  meant  for  the  excJusive 
saactiiary,  bvit  only  for  the  royal  one.  The  Tabernacle,  aa  it  is  described  in  Exo- 
duSt  is  an  Imagirmry  constnictioa  of  the  author  of  the  Priest  Code  and  just  as 
little  m  the  tempi  e-vision  of  Ezekiel  ever  had  any  reality.  The  Levi  tea  were  not 
yet  at  the  date  of  Josiah  diacriminatcd  from  the  Priests,  and  were  only  under  the 
influence  of  the  Priest  Code  separated  for  the  higher  serv^ices.  The  great  day  of 
Atonement,  siicii  as  it  Is  appointed  in  Lev.  3tvi,  arose  only  after  Eira.  -\iid  the 
regulations  for  Levitical  cleansing  are  caaubttoal  developments  of  men  of  the 
same  spirit  with  Ezf^kiel/'  To  all  this  a  truly  Biblical  arehnKilogy  must  be  alien: 
for  a  truly  Biblical  aroh^eologj'  is  and  must  be  a  faithful  transcript  of  what  the 
inspired  Word  teaches  of  the  ctrcumstancea  of  God's  people  of  old. 

And  even  so  we  have  not  done  complete  justice  to  a  truly  BibUcal  archaeology ♦ 
The  content  of  a  truly  Biblical  archaeology  derives  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
the  stiimp  of  divine  Truth,  not  merely  with  respect  to  its  historical  reality  but 
dqually  with  respect  to  its  theological  significance.  ^' Above  Israel's  temporal 
importance  as  a  people  rises  its  eternal  significance  as  a  revelation  of  Chrtst^s 
Church.  And  if  Biblical  archaeology  ^Hshes  to  be  really  archa;ologia  $acra  it  must 
take  serious  account  of  this.  The  development  of  the  symbolical  and  typical 
elemtmt  forms  thus  an  important  part  of  the  task  of  our  archeology/*  And  in 
dealing  with  this  element  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  prlndpium  unicum  must  be 
given  the  fullest  validity.  Nor  will  dependence  oa  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
priTu^'pium  externum  suffice;  we  must  have  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  priTWipium 
irUenium  if  we  are  to  set  forth  these  high  things  dul^'  and  successfully  for  their 
end  as  they  lie  on  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ, 

Such  is  the  high  spirit  and  deep  reverence  with  which  Dr.  Van  Gelderen  ap- 
proaches the  study  and  teaching  of  *' sacred  archeology/' 

Princeton.  B.  B,  Waepiei.d, 


Tke  Problem  op  Sufterino  in  the  Olb  Testament,  By  ABTHtjR  S.  Pbake, 
M,A*,  Professor  of  BibUcal  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Manchester;  Tutor 
in  the  Primitive  Methodist  College;  and  Lecturer  in  Lancashire  Independent 
College;  Sometime  Fellow  of  Merton  CoUege,  and  Lecturer  in  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford.  London:  Robert  Bryant ,  48,  40  and  50  Aldersgate  St.  j 
E.  a,  and  C.  H.  KeUy,  2  Castle  St.,  City  Road,  E.  C.     1904. 

Prof.  Peake's  subject  gave  him  an  opportunity.  Suffering  as  a  practical  reality 
touches  every  one,  directly  or  indirectly.  And  although  the  author's  title 
limited  him  to  the  problem  of  suffering  as  it  is  viewed  in  the  Old  Testament^  he 
evidently  did  not  Intend  that  this  limitation  slmuld  be  interpreted  narrowly* 
Nor  ^^11  any  one  regret  the  liberty  which  he  has  taken,  at  least  in  giving  us  also 
eometlung  out  of  hia  owti  experience^  asi  he  does  especially  in  the  Preface,  and 
also  in  the  strong  serious  chapter  with  which  the  book  concludes.  For  this  is 
one  of  tlio  most  profitable  feature  of  the  book.  Whether  you  agree  entirely 
with  Prof,  Peake  or  not,  these  portions  are  the  pondered  utterances  of  a  good  and 
though tfiU  man  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  greatest  perplexities  of  life.  The 
reader  could  almost  wish  that  he  had  given  us  more  out  of  his  own  experieiice, 
for  he  leaves  the  impression  upon  us  that  his  rehgion  is  better  than  his  theology. 

The  author  professedly  is  going  to  tell  us,  at  least,  what  the  Old  Testament  view 
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of  suffering  was;  but  before  telling  us  what  the  Old  Testament  itself  said,  he 
frequently  tells  us  what  the  Old  Testament  meant  to  say,  or  what  it  should  have 
said,  or  what  a  considerable  number  of  scholars  think  it  ought  to  have  said.  So 
that,  instead  of  telling  us  exactly  what  the  Old  Testament  sa3r3,  he  frequently 
substitutes  the  authority  of  Wellhausen,  and  Duhm  and  Budde,  and  Giesebrecht 
and  Marti,  who  are  his  favorite  quoted  authorities.  The  heart  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  been  and  is  charitable;  but  it  still  beats  true  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  not  only  its  deepest  piety  but  its  keenest  thought  is  becoming 
a  little  impatient  of  the  unbelieving  criticisms  of  just  such  men.  Prof.  Peake 
is  at  his  best  when  he  cuts  himself  loose  from  their  company. 

But,  with  or  without  these  men,  what  does  he  make  out  of  the  problem  of 
suffering  in  the  Old  Testament?  He  says  that  suffering  as  a  problem  was  not 
grappled  with  at  all  in  the  early  Old  Testament  days.  "It  was  not  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period  in  the  history  of  Israel  that  the  problem  of  suffering  engaged  the 
attention  of  her  thinkers."*  Does  he  mean  by  this  that  in  the  early  days  of 
Urael  no  reason  was  assigned  for  suffering?  No!  He  says,  "The  ancient  Hebrews, 
like  kindred  peoples,  looked  on  their  disasters  as  a  token  of  the  Divine  angcr.^f 
But  why  this  Divine  anger?  And  against  whom  was  it  directed?  Prof.  Peake's 
view,  in  common  with  many  modem  critics,  is,  that  until  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity dashed  to  pieces  the  national  hope  of  Israel,  the  suffering  sent  upon  them 
by  an  angry  God  was  regarded  as  sent  upon  them,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a 
nation,  and  that  the  idea  of  individual  responsibility,  and  therefore  of  individual 
punishment  or  suffering,  arose  out  of  the  vrreckage  of  their  national  hopes  at  that 
time.  "The  problem  of  suffering  did  not  become  acute  till  Jerusalem  had  fallen."  % 
The  independent  reader  of  Scripture  will  find  it  difficult,  however,  to  agree  with 
Prof.  Peake  here.  He  will  ask,  Was  not  individual  responsibility  an  essential 
clement  in  human  nature,  and  how  did  the  Israelites  or  any  other  people  come  to 
have  the  idea  of  corporate  responsibility  without  possessing  the  idea  of  individual 
responsibility?  And  did  not  Cain  voice  it  when  he  said,  "My  iniquity  is  too  great 
to  be  forgiven"  (A.  V.,  "  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear")?  Did  not 
Abel  realize  it  when  he  offered  a  sacrifice  of  a  life  for  his  own  8in?§  The  devo- 
tional passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  moreover,  surely  do  not  support  this  view. 
"Have  mercy  upon  me!"  is  the  cry  of  the  individual.  And  he,  too,  had  a  theory 
about  suffering  which  Prof.  Peake  has  overlooked.  It  was  not  entirely  attributed 
to  the  "anger"  of  God.  The  Psalmist  saw  a  higher  purpose  in  it.  "It  was  well 
for  me  that  I  was  afflicted."  Prof.  Peake  regards  this  theory  as  important,  for 
he  considers  that  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  individualism  was  epoch-making. 
He  says,  "This  doctrine  of  individual  responsibility  created  a  revolution  in  relig- 
ious thought  and  life.||  In  interpreting  Ezekiel,  however,  in  accordance  with 
it,  is  he  fair  to  Ezekiel  when  he  says  that  "  he  seems  to  set  on  the  throne 
of  the  universe  a  self-centred  egoist  who  bends  the  whole  course  of  history  to 
magnify  His  own  holy  Name?"^ 

Having  taken  the  position  that  so  much  of  the  problem  of  suffering  in  the  Old 
Testament  had  reference  to  the  nation  rather  than  to  the  individual,  our  author 
endeavors  to  gather  all  of  the  references  to  the  "suffering  servant"  into  this  same 
count.  While  the  treatment  here  is  not  as  fresh  or  suggestive  as  we  had  expected, 
it  exemplifies  how  far  Prof.  Peake  is  willing  to  go  in  altering  the  Hebrew  text 

•P.  1.  t/Wrf.  tP.  17. 

f  In  this  connection  the  insertion  in  verse  8,  Gen.  iv,  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  though 
without  Hebrew  MS.  authority,  is  interesting:  *'  And  Cain  said  to  Abel  his  brother,  come  and  let 
us  go  to  the  face  of  the  field;  and  it  came  to  pass  when  they  both  went  out  to  the  face  of  the 
field,  Cain  answered  and  said  to  Abel  his  brother,  there  is  not  justice,  and  there  is  not  a 
judge,  and  there  is  not  another  world,  a  good  reward  is  not  given  to  the  righteous,  and  there 
18  not  vengeance  taken  from  the' wicked,  etc."  (Jerusalem  Taroum,  Gen.  iv.  8). 

I  P.  24.  t  P.  32. 
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when  it  will  accord  with  his  theory,  E.g.^  in  Isa.  lii.  13  he  accepts  wtiat  he  calls 
**Biidcie's  brilliant  emendation/'  reading  Sk-^ET  instead  of  h''D^'—'*  Lo  my 
»ervaot  shall  deal  wisely"  (R.V.)  is  thus  mad(*  to  read  '*Lo  my  servant  Israel/^* 
But  Lb  there  not  a  vitariousness  about  thii«  servant's  suffering?  Yes!  And  Prof, 
Peake  el^ms  that  tliia,  too*  is  referable  to  Israel  as  a  nation,  auffermg  vicariously 
for  the  heathen  world. 

Prof.  Peake  has  his  theory  of  Satan^  too.  He  swells  the  ziuiober  of  those  who 
have  recently  appeared  as  the  champions  of  that  once  much-censured  personage, 
According  to  our  author,  the  Old  Testament  teaches  that  Satan  was  a  very  useful 
aad  respectable  character,  a  kind  of  ecclesiastic^  detective,  the  dread  of  the 
hypocrite,  "Tlie  Satan  is  one  of  the  mtm  of  God*  in  other  words,  belongs  to  the 
order  of  Elohim*  h  the  aealoui  servant  who  exists  to  do  Yahweh*s  will.*'  TUua 
his  seal  seems  to  liave  been  his  chief  fault  according  to  this  view  ,  *  .  »  *' whose 
function  was  to  detect,  .  .  ,  .  As  a  specialist  lie  naturally  exaggerates  the  worth 
of  his  crit<Jria/*t 

Apart  from  tlie  experiential  porticms  of  the  book,  tlie  author's  treatment  of  the 
prohleni  In  the  Book  of  Job  is  perhaps  the  liest.  Consideralile  attention  js  given 
to  the  apocalyptic  paBsagea  in  the  Books  of  Daniel,  Zcphani ah,  Ezekiel,  Zechariah 
and  Jcid,  in  their  bearing  upon  suffering;  his  theory  being  that  in  such  passages 
**  the  seer  wrapped  up  in  an  allegory  what  it  waa  unsafe  to  utter  \Wthout  disguise/^  J 
But  is  lie  correct  in  liis  interpretation,  e.g.,  when  he  thinks  that  Joel  inferred 
Judah's  j^infulness  only  from  the  calamity  which  God  was  sending^  and  that  '*th<^ 
Irouble  was  healed  by  a  solemn  a,sscrably,  not  by  a  moral  reformation  and  the 
forsaking  of  defioite  3iiis?"g 

As  you  re^ui  Prof.  Pcakc's  book  you  feel  that,  although  it  contains  much  that 
is  helpful  and  suggestive,  he  has  scarcely  interpreted  the  Old  Testament  teaching 
upon  this  great  subject »  Where  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  his  failure?  It  is  this : 
he  does  not  begin  with  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  suffering;  he 
does  not  locate  its  roots  in  human  sin.  And  will  any  theory  of  human  suffering 
which  does  not  bc^in  there  harmonize  with  Scripture  or  satisfy  the  questioning 
of  the  human  heart?  After  saying  that  God  must  be  answerable  for  what  He  haa 
done  in  connection  with  man's  lot  in  tlus  world,  Prof.  Peake  says,  "With  all  the 
inherited  passion  derived  from  untold  ages  of  brute  ancestry  we  need  not  marvel 
that  man  seeks  the  immediate  pleasure,  and  that  his  w^ill  will  clash  with  the  holy 
will  of  God/'li  In  striking  contract  with  this,  the  Old  Testament  links  the  '*In 
sorrow  ahait  thou  eat  of  it  aU  the  days  of  thy  life  .  .  .  .  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread"  and  the  *^ia  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring  forth  children"  to  the 
sin  which  had  been  committed  by  disobeying  God.  Assuredly,  if  we  are  going  to 
give  an  account  of  the  problem  of  suffering  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament, 
we  must  not  make  tlie  mistake  of  pickii^  up  a  volume  of  Darwin  instead  of  that 
Old  Testament. 

Every  reader,  however,  will  thank  Prof*  Peake  for  much  that  he  has  said* 
All  will  agree  with  him  when  he  finds  the  Old  Testament  teaching  regarding  suffer- 
ing incomplete,  that  even  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  do  not  remove  all 
the  diSciilty,  and  that  immortality  alone  will  make  it  cl^r.  And  all,  in  common 
with  bim,  will  find  some  consolation  in  his  conclusion ^  that  as  the  Old  Testament 
gave  peace  to  a  special  few  at  least  without  a  solutionj  so  the  New  T^tament 
goes  further  at  least  in  eraphasizing  the  love  of  God ;  and  "with  this  assurance  we 
can  be  at  rest.'  *% 

Lincoln  UniterMtJj.  W,  D.  Keeswill, 
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The  Old  Testamei^h'  Docthine  of  Salvation;  or,  How  Men  wee£  Saved  in 
Oi.i>  Tes^tament  Times.  By  Willlam  Deas  Kerswill,  M.A.^  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  Language  and  Exegesis  in  tlie  Theological  Faculty  of  Liu- 
coin  University,  Pa,_,  II.  S.  A.  Piiiladelphia:  Preshytertau  Board  of  Publica- 
tion and  Sabbath-school  Work»     1904.     Price,  |1  j  postage,  7  cents,  I 

Treatises  on  questions  of  dcictrine  are  at  a  diBCount  nowadays.     Tlie  trend  of 
religious  thought  has  been  for  a  great  number  of  years  against  Dogmatics.     We 
hail  with  dcliglit  every  effort  made  to  break  this  spell  and  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  niristian  world  treatises  on  important  doetrines.    The  book  of  our  lamented  , 
author  ought  to  come  into  the  hands  of  many  readers,  for  it  contains  a  timely  sub- 1 
ject,  written  in  good  style  and  popular  in  its  character.     In  a  technical  sense  the  ' 
author  doe^  not  add  anything  to  the  further  development  of  theology,  but  the  pern- 
io of  his  book  stimulates  thought  and  forces  the  reader,  even  where  he  has  to  with- 
hold consent,  to  consider  earefully  his  own  position.     The  subtitle,  How  Men  were 
8ai^€d  in  DM  TcMammt  Time^,  is  more  appropriate  than  the  more  general  one,  ThM 
Old  TcMamenl  Doetrine  of  SahfiHon,     In  eight  cliapters  the  author  speaks  suc- 
cessively of  the  theological  Oversight  and  Emphasis,  the  Old  Testament  Concep- 
tion of  Sin,  God's  Attitude  toward  the  Sin  tier,  the  Place  of  Messiah  in  Old  Test^a- 
meat  Salvation,  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Redemption,  Grace  and  Faith  in  Old 
Testament  Salvation ,  the  Old  Testament  Conception  of  the  Saved  Ltfe  and  Old  i 
Testament  Salvatioii  in  Relation  to  the  Individual  and  to  the  World.  I 

From  this  table  of  contents  the  reader  notices  that  the  author  touches  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  his  subject,  and  also  the  development  of  his 
theme,  until  the  climax  is  reached,  the  goal  attained.     Tt  is  also  clear  that  he 
treats  his  subject  hisU>rico-dogmatically,  combining  the   "  Biblical  Theology ' 
method  with  the  more  strictly  dogmatical  process. 

The  exegetical  character  of  the  book  is  emphasized  by  the  author.  Says  he  in 
his  Preface:  '*I  have  not  labored  to  make  the  conclusions  square  with  any  par- 
ticular 'school,'  but  have  sought  to  place  in  concise  form  what  the  Old  Testament 
itself  taught  to  men  of  its  day  as  to  their  Bolvation.  Authorities  other  than  the 
Seriptures  have  been  read,  and  where  definitely  used  have  been  carefully  recog* 
nized,  but  the  preparation  has  been  predominantly  exegetical.  The  purpose  has  [ 
been  to  discover,  not  what  men  think,  but  what  the  Old  Testament  says.*' 

It  IS  a  laudable  endeavor  to  be  entirely  objective  and  to  reject  every  *^school'* ' 
on  account  of  the  subjecti\nty  clinging  to  it.  But  is  such  a  position  possible?  Is 
there  a  niind  capable  of  grasping  the  objectiv^e  truth  without  any  alloy  of  aubjec' 
live  elements?  If  our  epistemology  enables  us  to  see  things  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves and  not  as  they  appear  to  us,  then  certainly  we  arc  the  sole  authority;  W& 
then  stand  on  the  pinnade  of  certainty.  The  result  wiU  be,  that  our  estimate  of 
the  poBjtions  of  others  will  be  radically  critical.  Says  the  author,  **We  are  glad 
to  acknowledge  the  debt  we  owe  to  those  who  have  given  an  exaggerated  emphasis 
to  individual  features  of  salvation.  We  would  have  been  very  much  poorer  with- 
out thcin.  Who  would  have  been  without  the  statement  of  the  Divine  supremacy, 
even  tliough  exaggerated,  of  Augustine,  or  of  human  capability  of  Pelagius,  or 
the  extreme  legaUsm  of  Anselm?  Have  we  not  learned  something  from  the 
eeelesiasticism  of  Bellarmine,  the  mysticism  of  Osiander,  the  *  dependence'  o£] 
Schleicrmacher,  the  subjectivity  of  Ritschl?" 

Tlie  author  is,  according  to  his  own  statement,  free  of  any  school;  he  does  not  J 
want  to  give  us  the  thoughts  of  men,  but  the  statement  of  the  Old  Testament 
itself.  He  is  set  against  exaggeraliim,  which,  in  his  estimation,  is  the  true  charac- 
ter  of  heresy.  Alaat  all  before  him  have  been  guilty  of  exaggeration,  from  Augua^ 
tine  to  Ritschl.  Truly,  he  has  taken  a  lofty  position.  But  it  is,  after  all,  the 
Aristotelian  juste  milieUf  or  the  Hegelian  synthesis — a  human  thought  indeed — 
and  the  question  remains,  whether  he  has  succeeded  in  telling  us  exactly  what  the 
Old  Testament  says  of  salvation. 
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I  have  imWfiial  mterrogation  marks  on  the  margin  of  the  text  of  the  author' ft 
book-  In  thie  brief  notice  I  cannot  point  to  all  of  them.  Tlie  most  erophatic 
one  points  to  the  following  statement:  '*  Knowing — he  speaks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment believer — less  than  we  do,  not  only  of  'secondary  causes/  but  also  of  the 
ground  of  atonement,  he  did  not  pUiee  anything  between  God  and  himself.  God 
was  real  and  near." 

Do  1  exaggerate  when  I  say  that,  according  to  Dr,  Kerswill,  a  believer  of  the 
Old  Testament  did  riot  need  a  Jlediator,  but  that  he  had  an  open  entrance  into 
the  prescnee  of  God?  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  interpretation  of  this  extra- 
ordinary statement,  then  I  ask,  Does  the  Old  Testament  say  thiSj  or  is  it  Dr, 
Kerswiira  opinion? 

Tlie  great  mistake  of  the  author  eonsists  in  ignoring  the  unity  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testanients.  The  Bible  as  an  organism  is  given  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  both  Testamenta  contain  the  same  salvation,  which  cannot  be  con- 
ceived of  without  a  Saviour-  Voetius  and  Coecejus  discussed  tlie  queBtioiii 
whether  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament  was  fidei-juJt^ior  or  eJcpr&muAor,  but  to  elimi- 
nate from  iht  aehial  faiih  of  ih^  Old  Testament  saini^  tlie  mediatorslnp  of  Christ  is, 
if  not  an  exaggeration,  then  certainly  a  distortion  of  the  truth. 

Where  the  writer  does  not  enter  into  psychological  cjuestions,  he  is,  in  harmony 
with  the  sdwot  of  orthtxlox  theologians,  generally  correct  in  hh  statements.  His 
book  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  present  to  his  readers  his  thoughts  on  Old 
Testament  salvation,  as  experienced  by  €Jld  Testament  saints;  but  he  is  mistaken 
when  he  says.  This  is  what  the  Old  Testament  says  on  the  subject*  He  ought  to 
have  been  satisfic-d  with  sayingt  This  is  my  view  of  the  matter. 

Notwithstanding  this  fundamental  mistake,  there  ia  a  great  deal  of  information 
in  his  book,  which  deserves  careful  consideration* 

Holland^  Mivh.  N,  M*  Steffens. 


Thu  Messages  of  the  Bible.  The  MBHA40ni  of  the  PsitMisTs,  The  Psalma 
of  the  Old  Testament  Arranged  in  their  Natural  Grouping  and  Freely  Ren- 
dered in  Parapluase,  By  John  Edgaii  McFaoyExV,  M;A.  (Glas,),  B*A. 
(OxonJ,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis  in  Knox 
CoUege,  Toronto.    New  York:  Charles Scribner's Sons,    1904.    Pp.  xxii,  334. 

**The  Psalmists, ' '  whose  messages  find  a  place  in  this  neat  volume,  are  not  only 
the  poets  whose  hymns  have  been  included  in  the  Psalter,  but  also,  justly  enough, 
the  writer  or  writers  of  the  Lamentations,  These  laments  o^ er  Jerusalem  form 
the  conclusion  of  this  collection.  The  reason  for  this  wider  inclusion  is,  doubt- 
less, tlie  convenience  of  treatment.  But  if  further  justification  is  sought,  it  is 
found  in  the  not  remote  possibility  that  the  poet  who  bewails  the  sorrows  of  his 
people  sang  also  some  of  the  songs  of  Zion  which  compose  the  hymn-book  of  the 
sanctuary. 

The  attempt  is  made  to  classify  the  Psalms  topically,  and  with  a  good  measure 
of  success-^uite  as  much  as  the  author  claims  for  it.  The  arrangement  is  con- 
venient, and  it  reveals  the  scope  of  the  religious  thought  of  the  ancient  Israelite 
when  his  soid  was  holding  intercourse  with  God.  Thought  went  forth  to  God 
and  ftxed  iteelf  on  hia  character  and  his  works»  his  revelation,  Ins  kingdom,  and 
his  providence;  and  on  man  the  sinner  and  on  man  the  saved.  Prof,  Me- 
Fadyen's  classification  is  as  logical  as  Hupfeld^s,  and  has  the  decided  advantage 
of  greater  minuteness  of  analysis.  It  is  an  advance  over  the  grouping  made  by 
Bchulti5  even,  serviceable  though  that  has  been;  and  the  titles  are  happier,  being 
formulated  in  brief,  definite  and  elegant  statements  of  the  poet*3  theme.  Occa- 
sionally, doubtless,  infelicities  occur,  as  when  the  First  Psalm  is  entitled,  **It8 
Mastery  lt\i?,»  the  mastery  of  Scripture]  the  Secret  of  Success. ' '  The  First  Paalm 
refers  not  to  the  mastery  of  the  Bible,  bvit  to  the  guidance  of  life  by  God's  bw> 
17 
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It  is  confessedly  more  difficult  to  paraphrase  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  than 
their  histories  and  laws.  We  are  wedded  to  the  famiiiar  language  of  the  Engjiah 
version.  It  has  been  found  tx)  be  the  perfect  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  our 
Bpiritual  lire  in  its  deepest  experiences.  '*  Other  words  are  alniost  sure  to  be 
worse  words;  and  the  powerful  effect  of  the  parallelism  is  all  hut  inimitable." 
Still  the  paraplirusc  has  a  place-  It  is  a  oommenlary,  and  a  conunentary  with 
an  object  of  its  owna.  It  b  an  attempt  to  explain  obscure  passages,  and  to  trans- 
late anetent  Oriental  imager)^  into  the  forms  and  proprietiea  of  modem  Western 
thought;  and  it  aims  also  to  cau^e  phrases  that  fall  unheeded  on  the  ear,  because 
familiar  souncis,  to  awaken  attention  by  their  new  tones  and  suggestions.  What 
listless  reader  tan  fail  to  be  suddenly  aroused  out  of  his  lethargy  on  reading  in 
the  Seventy -second  Psalm/ 'May  the  Spanish  kings  ,  *  .  *  bring  hira  tribute"? 
Or,  to  turn  to  a  paagage  where  the  interpretation  adopted  is  not  the  ordinary 
one,  many  a  lover  of  Scripture  will  get  a  new  idea  of  the  meaning  oi  Psahn  xxxii. 
1,  2f  from  the  rendering;  '*0  how  happy  is  the  man  whose  transgression  is  for- 
given, whose  sin  is  covered  I  How  happy  is  the  man  who  confesses  with  sincerity  1 
for  Jehovah  imputes  no  guilt  to  him.  * '  At  first  one  is  perhaps  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  the  opening  statement  of  the  second  sentence  came  from,  and  something 
seems  tcj  have  been  omitted.  But  on  repeating  the  first  two  verses  of  the  Psalm 
as  held  in  the  memory,  surprise  and  delight  are  experienced  at  there\-elation 
of  a  meaning.  It  is  foimd  that  Prof.  McFadyen  has  worked  over  the  reaults 
obtained  by  cxcgetical  ingenuity,  and  given  new  shape  and  development  to  the 
proposed  interpretation  by  a  bold  paraphraae.  It  is  the  rush  of  suggestion  from 
renderings  of  this  sort,  whether  they  meet  with  acceptance  or  not,  that  fumishea  I 
the  sufficient  excnse  for  the  eKiatence  of  this  book  and  its  companion  volumes. 
But  sinec  a  paraphrase  is  a  form  of  commentary,  and  not  a  translation,  the  I 
reader  U  always  under  the  necessity  of  testing  its  interpretation;  and  beeausej 
this  little  \'olurae  requires  critical  cxegctical  study,  it  is  scarcely  a  "guide,"  but] 
rather  a  help. 

Of  much  of  the  criticism  which  underlici  the  work  we  do  not  approve.  Of  J 
course,  in  respect  to  the  Psalms  the  data  are  not  always  sufficient  to  be  compulaoryl 
in  their  testimony;  and  differences  will  ex:ist  among  competent  acUolars*  Still  i 
an  argument  that  is  advanced  for  any  position  is  a  silent  appeal  for  examination. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  titles,  the  fact  that  the  superscriptions  of  the  Greek  veneion 
do  not  '* quite"  agree  witli  those  of  the  Hebrew,  and  that  tlic  Syriac  also  shows 
divergences,  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion:  **Had  the  titles  been  original  to 
the  Psalms,  such  variety  would  have  been  impossible.  Therefore,  It  is  fair  t<t 
conclude  that  the  titles  are  no  part  of  the  Psalms,  but  w^ere  added  afterw^arda,  * ' 
Is  it  hard  to  believe  tliat  Prof.  McFadyen  would  have  repeated  this  argument 
of  his  recent  predecessors,  and  adopted  this  conclusion,  Imd  he  given  the  matter 
earefid  thought?  The  divergence  between  Um  Hebrew  text  and  tbe  versioiiB 
in  this  matter  is  not  essentially  different  from  the  divergence  between  them  In 
other  points.  It  simpJy  means  that  the  titles  of  tiie  Psahng  must  be  subjected 
to  the  same  rigid  tests  of  textual  criticism  as  is  the  text  of  the  rest  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. That  t<*xt  is  not  cast  aside  by  wholesale  because  in  places  the  versioDs 
diverge  from  it.  Neither  may  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  be  imcercmouiously 
rejected  on  that  ground,  ^ 

And  again,  the  author  goes  too  far,  we  think,  w^hen  he  of  himself  gives  to  mU 
Psalm  the  definition  and  coloring  of  a  congregational  song.     Take,  for  example, 
the   Fifty-first    Psalm,     Prof.   McFfldyen*s   paraphrase  is  printed   in  the  firat_ 
column,  and  the  rendering  of  the  English  version  in  the  second.  fl 

8.     May  it  be  mine  to  hear  glad  Make  me  to  hea.r  joy  and  gladness, 

cries  of  joy  sent  up  by  the  members        that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken 
^  my  broken  body.  may  rejoice. 
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13.  Then  shall  I  be  fit  to  be  thy 
missionary  serv^ant,  teaching  the 
heathen  thy  ways,  and  turning  the 
godless  to  thee. 

18,  Now  hear  my  prayer j  O  Lord, 
for  the  holy  city  and  temple.  Ac- 
cording to  th^-^  gmee,  remember  for 
good  the  temple  on  Zion*3  holy  hiU ; 
and  build  up  the  broken  walls  of 
Jerusalem. 

19.  In  those  glad  da\^^  when  we 
can  worship  thee  once  more^  thou 
wilt  accept  the  eacrifices  prescribed 
bv  the  law. 


Then  will  I  teaeh  trangreasora  thy 
ways;  and  siimeFS  shall  be  converted 
unto  thee. 

Do  giwd  in  thy  good  pleasure  unto 
Zioni  build  thou  the  walla  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 


Then  wilt  thoti  delight  in  the  sac- 
rifices of  righteouanesa. 


It  is,  therefore,  not  merely  because  of  the  grandeur  and  literary  beauty  of  the 

P^nis  in  their  original  form,  and  their  attested  power  to  voice  the  spiritual 

iMveeds  of  man,  and  the  hallowed  associations  which  cluster  about  their  very  wordsi 

«hat  we  much  prefer  a  faithful  and  elegant  translation  like  the  English  version ; 

l?ut  abo  because  the  effort  has  been  made^  consciously  and  deliberately^  by  the 

Mxiexi  of  the  Revision  Committee  to  reproduce  the  original  so  exactly  as  to  leave 

-^ill  such  questions  open  and  let  the  Psalms  speak  their  message  for  themselv^. 

Prinjceion,  N.J.  John  D.  Davis, 


Knteopuction  to  the  Oi.d  Testament.  By  JoaN  Edgar  McFAnYESf,  M.A. 
(Gla«.),  BA.  (Oxon.),  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Ltt^ature  and  ExegesLs, 
Knox  College,  Toronto.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  3  and  5 
West  Eighteenth  Street  -  Loudon;  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1905.  8vo;  pp. 
xii,  3.56.     Price,  $1.75. 

The  volume  before  us  is  characteristic  of  its  author.  It  shows  the  familiar 
't:^rait3  and  wears  the  genial  expression  of  Prof.  McFadyen's  writings.  It  is 
,  "^'vritten,  without  any  apparent  sense  of  insecurity  and  without  the  slightest 
iliudder,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  school  of  criticism,  in  easy 
^fc^nd  gracefol  literary  style,  and  with  fine  religious  fervor. 

Naturally  the  book  invites  comparison  with  the  standard  English  work  on 

<3ld  Testament    introduction  from  the  viewpoint  of  this  same  critical  school. 

^ow  does  It  differ  from  Dr,  Driver^s  Inircdudion  to  the  LiUruHire  of  the  Old  Tesla- 

^^eni,  and  why  does  it  differ?     1.  In  the  first  place,  it  differs  in  size.     It  con- 

^^ain^  scant  ten  thousand  words,  while  Dr.  Driver  has  used  in  the  neighborhood 

r  C»f  thirty  thousand,  exchisive  of  the  indices.     2.  Secondly,  it  differs  in  respect 

t.o  the  readers  which  it  has  in  view.     Dr.  Driver  felt  that  ''the  needs  of  Hebrew 

students  could  not  %4th  fairness  be  neglected/^  and  accordingly  it  was  not 

<iiesLrable    ' '  to  avoid  altogether  the  introduction  of   Hebrew   words. '  *     Prof. 

McFadyen  ''does  not  pretend  to  offer  anything  to  specialists,/'  but  has  aimed 

to  furnish  a  book  for  popular  use.     "It  is  written  for  theological  students, 

tuialstcrs,  and  laymen    who  desire  to  understand  the  modern  attitude  to  the 

Old  Testament  as  a  w^hole,  but  who  either  do  not  have  the  time  or  the  inclination 

to  follow  the  details  on  which  all  thorough  study  of  it  must  ultimately  rest." 

It  is  designed  "to  bring  the  discussion  within  tlic  range  of  those  wlio  have  no 

epeeial  linguistic  equipment, ' '     Hence  the  absence  of  technical  expressions  and 

Greek  and  Hebrew  words  from  the  pages,  the  lack  of  a  conspectus  of  literature 

ss  a  preface  to  the  several  books,  the  omission  of  the  citation  of  authors  in  the 

Goune  of  the  discussion,  and  the  refusal   to   enter  into  details.     3.  It  differs, 

thirdly,  in  its  literary  and  religious  flavor.    Dr.  Driver  writes  with  deamess  and 
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directness.  Prof,  McFadyen  confesaea  to  a  delkute  literary  aim,  **  Abo\'^ 
all  thinp  I  have  tried  t-o  be  interesting,  * '  He  succeeds.  He  had  alreadv  Justi- 
fied hitmdf  before  the  public  in  this  respect,  and  in  others,  a^  the  favorite  pupil 
of  Prof.  George  Adam  ^^mith.  The  author  was  also  actuated  by  the  purpose 
'*to  indicate  the  religious  value  and  significance  of  its  several  books/*  Too 
many  of  the  commentaries  which  have  been  put  forth  by  members  of  the  critical 
school  Uj  which  Prof,  McFadyen  belongs  are  sorely  deficient  in  the  marrow 
of  reUgious  truth*  They  are  taken  up  with  the  literary  analysis.  Tliis  volume 
is  a  refreshing  exception.  It  makes  room  for  an  exhibition  of  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  narratives  and  the  reUgious  value  of  thti  events^  as  well  m  for  the 
doctrines  of  the  prophets.  There  is  much  clear  spiritual  discernment  in  €?vidence. 
In  brief.  Prof.  McFadyen 's  book  impresses  one  as  being  an  abridgment  of 
Dr.  Driver's  hitrodu^iion,  with  the  omission  of  the  technical  material  and  <li&- 
cussions,  rewritten  in  chaste  rhetoric  and  with  an  elaboration  of  the  religious 
teaching. 

The  book,  of  course,  suffers  from  the  evils  injseparable  from  brevity.  Tlie 
interpretation  placed  hy  the  author  on  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  important 
by  reason  of  their  bearing  in  criticism,  is  commonly  stated  dogmatically,  that 
particular  exegesis  being  given  which  has  become  traditional  mth  the  school  of 
Wetlhauaen  and  which  is  essential  to  tixe  maintenance  of  its  contentions.  When 
thus  stated  dogmatically ^  the  unleanied  reader  is  apt  to  imagine  that  this  exposi- 
tion is  uncon  trover  ted  anti  incontrovertible.  To  one  who  possesses  an  ordinary 
acquaintance  with  Scripture  some  of  the  arguments  advanced  will  doubtl^s 
appear  puerile  and  begotten  of  the  desire  or  the  need  for  these  things  to  be.  At 
the  same  time^  cordial  recognition  must  and  will  be  given  by  critics  of  a  different 
acliool  from  Prof.  McFadyen's  to  the  weight  and  worth  of  other  of  his  con- 
tentions. The  latter  only  liave  \'alue  for  tiie  criticism  of  the  future.  Much  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  Messianic  teaching  of  the  prophets  corresponds  with  the 
exposition  given  by  Dr.  Beeciier  in  his  The  FropM^  and  (he  Promise.  Here  also 
brevity  is  a  disadvantage  and  a  liindrance  to  a  real  understajiding.  Tlie  reader 
will  do  well  to  obtain  Dr.  Beecher's  insight  into  the  deeper  aspects  of  these  pro- 
phecies and  their  correlation  and  the  manner  of  fuifillment  which  they  dem^and. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  publishers  have  done  justly  by  this  book.  It  is 
printed  on  poor  paper  and  not  well  bound.  Tlie  proof-reader  has  allowed  the 
disturbing  error  of '  'Samuel  "for  "Samson' '  to  creep  in  once  on  page  79. 

Princeton^  N.  /.  John  D.  Davis. 


The  Mbbsianic  Hofi;  m  tite  New  Testamejtt.  By  Shailek  Maths^ws,  of 
the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology.  Tlie  Decennial  Public^tioiis, 
Second  Series,  Vol.  XII.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chieago  Press.  1905, 
Pp.  XX,  338.    S2.50. 

This  volume  of  the  Decennial  Publications  of  the  University  of  Chieago  con* 
tains  two  distinct  elements.  One  is  of  a  purely  exegetical  and  histoiicai 
nature  and  consists  of  an  inquiry  into  the  place  which  the  Measiatiic  hope  holds  in 
the  several  types  of  New  Testament  teaching.  The  other  is  of  a  dogmatic  or 
philosophical  nature  and  represents  an  attempt  to  show^  that  in  all  these  types 
of  teaching^  and  in  the  Christian  rcUgion  in  general,  the  M^sianic  concept  be- 
longi  to  the  form,  not  to  the  essence,  that  it  can  be  dropped  and  has  been  dmpped 
without  detracting  anything  from  what  is  of  real  rehgious  value  in  Christianity. 
With  regard  to  the  former  of  tliese  two  elements  tl\e  book  must  be  considered  a 
very  creditable  production.  The  author  has,  so  far  as  the  New  Testjiment  is 
concerned,  a  thorougli  knowledge  of  the  exegetical  facts  and  shows  considerable 
ektU  in  traebug  their  historical  curtelation.    Less  successful  than  the  treatmeiit 
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of  the  New  Testainent  wriiini^  themsdv^ea  in  point  of  1  acidity  and  convincing 
character  \e  the  diacusaion  of  the  Mtssiani^m  of  judaigRi  in  Part  1.  The  lines  of 
the  Messianic  hope  of  the  prophets  are  not  drawn  firmly,  owing  largely  to  the  fact 
tLat  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  reached  any  definite  conclusion  aa  to  the 
geumneness  and  date  of  the  Messianic  prophecies^  on  which  question,  of  course, 
the  entire  historic  interpretation  depends.  He  takes  for  granted  that  the  source 
of  the  Messtanic  conception  was  an  *  *  elemental  optimism  * '  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
only  subsequently  ethicized  by  the  prophets*  Even  with  the  prophets  the 
*  'ethicizing:*  ^  was  very  incompletje,  for,  aa  we  are  told  on  p,  7,  ' '  The  prophets  bad 
expected  that  the  divine  dehverance  would  consist  in  tlie  establishment  of  & 
Hebrew  nation  as  un  transcendental  us  Assyria  and  Egypt,  its  confederates^  and 
tlu-ough  the  ajeency  of  no  more  miraculouB  intervention  than  wouhl  be  involved 
in  any  political  read|i;stment  like  the  trimnph  of  Assyria  or  of  Cyrus/*  It  is 
not  many  years  ago  that  \^olz  argued  against  the  preexilic  origin  of  all  Me^ianic 
prophecy  on  the  ground  of  tlie  miraculous,  magical,  unethical  character  of  the 
processes  whereby  the  Messianic  transformation  is  brought  about.  He  found  the 
hope  too  transcendental  to  be  ascribed  to  the  prophets  as  the  modern  school  of 
criticism  loves  to  conceive  them.  AccordiTig  to  Prof.  Mathews,  there  was  very 
little  transcendental  or  miraculous  about  it.  While  bound  to  disagree  with  Vola 
in  his  critical  concltmions,  we  feel  convinced  that  in  his  exegetical  appreciation  of 
the  prophecies  lie  is  more  nearly  right  than  our  author.  In  the  field  of  the  litera- 
ture that  lies  between  the  two  canons  Prof,  Mathews  is  particularly  at  home* 
as  his  Hwtm^  of  New  Testament  Time^  in  Pftiestinc  in  the  series  eilited  by  him- 
self  abundantly  proves.  We  read  the  two  chapters  devoted  to  this  period  with 
great  interest,  and  if  we  are  souiewhat  disapp<jinted  by  finding  that  the  subject 
as  a  whole  has  not  beci*me  preceptibly  clearer  to  our  apprehension  than  it  was 
before,  we  do  not  feel  warranted  in  laying  the  blame  for  this  on  the  autlior.  The 
phenomena  in  the  apocalyptic  literature  are  so  confused  and  confusing,  that  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  historic  law.  Strange  to  us  is  t!ie  liypothe- 
sis  stated  on  p.  22^  to  the  effect  that  the  apocal^^ptic  mode  of  writing  is  a  literary 
form  of  expounding  the  day  of  Jehovah  which  results  from  Hellenistic  inflvicnce*^. 
If  the  spirit  ajid  general  tendency  of  the  apocalyptic  literature  were  anti-Helleniz- 
lag,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  liclieve  thai  tlie  form  was  borrowed  from  Hellenism. 
But,  m  stated  above,  the  center  of  the  book  lies  in  its  exposition  of  New 
Teetament  teaching  and  here  our  admiration  of  the  author'n  work  and  our  agree- 
ment witli  his  results,  so  far  as  exegesis  is  concerned,  can  be  expressed  with  much 
less  qualification,  A  piece  of  excellent  work,  quite  unusual  for  its  balance  and 
discrimination,  is  the  discussion  of  our  Lord's  kingdom-concept.  Prof.  Ma* 
thews  here  skillfully  avoids  the  two  extremes  of  a  defiachatologizing  spirituali&m, 
such  as  has  beai  quite  recently  exemplified  once  more  in  Muirhead's  Euha- 
iology  of  Ji;mi»j  and  of  a  hN'per-eschatological  historictsm,  which  will  not  recognize 
any  present  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  genuine  teaching  of  Jesus.  Several  other 
points*  might  be  mentioned  in  which  the  author  evinces  great  independence  of 
^xegetical  and  bibli co-theological  judgment  over  agninst  the  vogue  of  modem- 
king  inti-rpretations.  Tlie  presence  of  an  absolute  predestinarian  element,  and  of 
the  concept  of  vicarious  penalty  as  entering  into  the  atonement,  are  candidly 
recognized  in  Paul*s  teaching,  and  the  center  of  his  system  is  sought  in  esehato- 
logical  Messjanisni.  In  this  connection  we  quote  an  interesting  sentence  from 
p.  173:  ''Historical  orthtnioxy,  as  represented  by  the  older  Protestant  theo- 
logians and  practically  all  tht>se  of  the  Roman  Church,  has  come  closer  to  the 
center  of  the  Apostle's  thought  tiian  tliose  later  interpreters,  who  have  made  the 
mystical  union  of  the  liehever  with  Christ  or  faith  as  an  incipient  and  potential 
righteousness  the  center  of  Paulinism.*'  It  is  true,  over  against  such  points 
stand  others  in  regard  to  which  we  cannot  aci?ept  Prof.  Mathews'  interpretations. 
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and  that  not  merely  because  we  wish  to  adhere  to  the  older  Protestant  theology, 
but,  as  we  believe,  for  good  exegetical  reasons.  We  tliinlt  it  an  error,  both  from  tke 
point  of  ^^ew  of  Jesus  and  from  that  of  the  Synoptists^  to  speak  of  an  incarnatiim 
in  the  life  of  our  Lord  in  virtue  of  Hia  posseasiou  of  th<j  Spirit.  Our  Lord's 
possession  of  the  Spirit  is  %iewed  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  throughout  as  of  char- 
ismatic not  of  personal  moral  or  religious  Bignijioance.  The  author  evidently 
conceives  of  the  fiUal  relation  a^id  tbe  poesession  of  the  Spirit  aa  interchangeable 
to  our  I^ird'a  consciousness » distinct  not  in  reality  but  only  in  point  of  vie^.  The 
treatment  of  tlie  Pauline  eachatolog;j%  notwi  1 1  islanding  many  ejtcellencies  in 
other  respects,  suffers  somewhat  from  the  author's  espousal  of  the  tlieory  that 
the  Apostle  placed  the  Ivingdom  of  Christ  as  a  prehminary,  temporary  kingdom 
after  the  Parousia ;  in  other  words  from  ascribing  to  Paul  a  mild  form  of  Cbiliasm, 
With  this  is  cormected  the  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  Paul  in  some  sense  identi- 
fied the  kingdom  (of  Christ)  and  the  Church.  We  do  not  think  that  on  this  view 
sufficient  weight  is  given  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrei^tion  of  Clunst,  which  must  hav*> 
appeared  to  the  Apostle  as  anticipating  the  escliatologieal  resurrection  and  there- 
fore in  its  immediate  consequences  bI^o  anticipating  the  esehatologieal  kingdom . 
The  only  other  point  we  d^ire  to  touch  upon  concerns  the  Chriatology  of  PauL 
By  treating  of  it  exclusively  witit  reference  to  the  Messianic  concept,  even  where  ■ 
the  (real)  prefixistence  comes  under  consideration,  the  higher  sonship  which  lies  " 
back  of  the  Messiahship  has  been  obscured,  and  the  classical  passage  in  Phil,  ii* 
Is  scarcely  touched  upon.  Only  from  this  defect  can  we  explain  to  ourselves 
the  statentt^iit  made  in  connection  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  the  effect 
that  this  Epi.Htle  goes  farther  in  itJ*  ascription  to  Christ  of  a  preexistent  meta- 
physiciil  eons) lip  than  Paul,  W^e  aleo  think  it  unproiren  that  in  Hebre^-g  the 
metapliysical  sonship  appears  as  an  inference  from  the  Messianic  exaltation  of 
Clirist.  The  Epistle  merely  shows  that  tlie  pre-^xistent  glory  of  the  Son  and  His 
official  greatness  in  the  state  of  exaltation  are  mutually  adjusted.  The  one  fits 
the  other,  but  that  the  thought  of  the  one  was  developed. out  of  that  of  the  other 
it  gives  us  no  reason  to  suppose. 

All  these p  however^  are  matters  of  relatively  small  importance  compared  with 
the  main  contention  of  the  author,  viz.^  tliat  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  Jesus 
and  His  work  belongs  to  the  perishable  form  atxd  not  to  tiic  imperishable  esseo^ee 
of  Christianity.  Throughout  his  exegetical  and  Iitstorical  discussion,  in  which 
we  can  recognise  much  that  is  unusually  good,  he  keeps  this  dogmatic  goal  con- 
stantly in  view.  We  are  not  supposed  to  forget  for  a  moment  that  all  the 
things  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  believed  under  the  head  of  the  Messianic  eschato- 
logy  were  so  many  accidental  modes  of  thought  now  ready  to  be  discarded.  It 
would  be  little  to  the  point  to  say  that  such  a  view  is  destructive  of  the  authority 
of  the  Word  of  God,  for  evidently  Prof.  Mathews  does  not  occupy  a  standp>oini 
to  which  the  plt*nary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  appi^ars  a  living  issue.  The 
matters  at  stake  here  are  far  deeper  and  more  fundamental  than  the  question  of 
Scriptural  authority.  The  whole  concept  of  revelation  must  have  undergone  a 
radical  tranftformation,  where  it  is  possible  to  assert  that  an  idea  which  hafi  played 
such  a  r61e  jn  Biblical  religion  as  that  of  the  Messiahsiiip^  an  idea  which  came 
down  through  centuries  from  the  Old  Testament  into  the  New^  which  formed  one 
of  the  two  greAt  crystallizing  points  around  which  the  thinking  of  our  Lord 
grouped  itself j  which  so  vitidly  coalesced  with  Jesus'  self-consciousness  as  to  be- 
come inseparable  from  the  latter,  which  shaped  and  moidded  all  subsequent 
Apostolic  teaciung — that  such  an  idea  represents  a  mere  fringe  to  the  garment 
of  revealed  truth.  What  remains  on  such  a  view  of  the  adjustment  of  the  con* 
tent  of  revelation  to  its  form  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  Who  can  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  a  theory  like  this,  which  makes  Jesus  the  Supreme  Revealer  of  God, 
and  yet  makes  the  larger  part  of  the  doctrinal  consciousness  of  Jesus   a  mere 
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ptisaing  pha^  of  thought,  must  greatly  weaken  the  position  of  Christianity  both 
dogoiatii'ally  aijcl  apologetically?      Once  let  the  element  of  relativity  enter  into 
these  large  moulds  and  forms  into  which  the  revelation  of  truth  was  cast,  and  it 
will  be  difficult  to  persuade  people  that  its  essence,  however  defined,  can  be  ab- 
BoluteJy  pennanent.    In  such  an  internecine  war  between  the  content  and  form 
of  revelation,  tevelatiori  itself  bids  fair  to  sufTer  most  in  the  end.  Beside  this,  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  ^is  that  aspect  of  Hia  Person  and  work  which  lies  histori- 
cally at  the  hd^n  of  our  relijcious  approach  to  Him,     Whosoever  denies    the 
easentialness  of  the  Messiahship  will  necessarily  be  under  strong  ten»ptation  to 
declare  H\'ith    Hamaek    that  in    the   true    Gospel,  the  Gospel  stripped  o!  all 
its  historic  accidentals,  Jesus  stands  not  on  the  side  of  God  as  an  object  on 
whom  religion  terminates,  but  on  the  side  of  man,  or,  to  use  Harnack'a  own  words, 
that  in  the  gospel  as  preached  by  Jesus  there  is  no  place  for  Himself.     Now  we 
desire  to  emphasiste  strongly  that  Prof.  Mathews  does  not  draw  this  inference, 
.and  it  has  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  tis,  in  reading  his  book,  to  obseni'e  this. 
It  is  expUcitly  stated  on  p.  133  that  ''on  the  basis  of  Jesua'  own  self -estimate  and 
the  results  of  a  reverent  criticism,  a  man  may  believe  in  Him  aa  tlie  incarnation 
<jf  God»  as  the  revealer  of  a  forgiving  God,  as  the  type  and  teacher  of  the  perfect 
litiman  life,  as  the  Risen  One  who  brought  life  and  incorruption  to  light/*  of 
«ouTBej  ** without  necessarily  committing  himself  to  a  formal  acceptance  of  hii 
strictly  Messionicpnterpretation.**     Passing  by  the  other  phrases,  because  they 
.»re  of  somewhat  uncertaia  definition,  here  at  least  *'the  Risen  One  who  brought 
life  and  incorruption  to  light"  guarantees  a  substantial  cont^mt  to  the  conception 
^^jf  Christ  as  an  objective  religious  value.     And  on  p.  222  we  learn  tliat  this  life 
^uf  which  Christ  is  the  source  for  the  Christian  *'is  at  bottom  not  moral,  but  onto- 
logieal  with  moral  corrolaries, "  there  is  in  it  ^'a  proems  of  development  we  oaji 
^Dnly  call  hyperphysical."     And  in  harmony  with  this  the  author  also  beUevea 
that  the  resurrection  of  Christy  as  a  historically  authenticated  fact,  belongs  to  the 
^i^ence  of  the  Christian  religion.     Life,  therefore,  has  a  clearly  defined  super* 
:»atural  content.      What  Prof.  Mathews  offers  us  is  by  no  means  identical  with 
*he  vague  Ritschlian  concept  of  **etej-nal  llfe/^     As  just  stated^  for  this  we  can- 
Yiot  but  be  grateful,  even  though  the  suspicion  can  hardly  be  suppressed    that 
■^he  author's  Baptist! c  affiliations,  rather  than  a  general  desire  to  uphold  objective 
-^upernaturalism,  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  emphasis  on  supernatural  life  as  the 
^^sence  of  Christianity.     But  the  question  arises,  how  does  Prof.  Mathews  separ- 
H^te  this  essence  from  the  historically  conditioned  forms  in  which  Christianity 
^Dresented  itself  to  the  minds  «f  Jesus,  Paul  aud  the  oUver  New  Testament  writers ? 
*irhe  criterion  which  lie  applies  for  distinguishing  between  the  religious  eeaenca 
-^^nd  the  ei^chfttolcjgicnl  form  is,  that  the  former  can  be  shown  to  have  been  the 
^Tuit    of    direct    personal,    practical    experience.      The   objection    might    be 
*^aiaed,      that       the       ontological,      hyperphysical     life      as     such      cannot 
%:»e     the    object    of    experience,     so    that    after     idl     the     danger     arises 
^>f    paring    doT^Ti    the     idea    of    Ufe     to    that     of    a     phenomenal,     moral 
^zsr   emotional  stiite.     But    apart    from    this,  the    whole    distinction    between 
\  nherited  eschatological   form  and   life  content  is  purely  abstract  and  imprac- 
1,1  cable.     Life,  as    Jesus   speaks  of    it,  and  as    the   Apostles  refer  to    it,  is    a 
t.horouglily    Messianic    idea  ;    of   any    abstract   life    not   correlated  with  the 
^schatological  scheme  of  ttiought  they  know  nothing.     In  their  case  as  well 
ciA  in  oui^,  and  in  the  case  of  every  normal  Christian,  the  experience  of  life  ia 
largely  dependent  on  the  doctrinal  perception  of  what  life  means,     Christianity 
<iid  not  come  into  the  world  as  a  life,  without  the  previous  and  concomitant  as 
well  as  Uie  subsequent  interpretation  of  the  concept  of  life  in  a  theology.     Aa 
already  rcmarkedi   Prof.  Mathews  hitusdf  has  such  a  theology,  which  fixes  for 
him  the  definition  of  hfe.     So  that  after  all  it  is  not  the  distinction  between 
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eiperieiit^e  und  theor*tifal  belief  which  aeparates  for  Prof.  Matliews  the  form  from 
the  eeaenee  ia  tlie  New  Testament  teaching^  but  rather  the  companat>n  of  the 
New  Testament  doctrine   with    liis  own    Bemi-mcdemiied  mode  of  thought. 
Because  this  cDmparison  sliowa  that  the  two  have  only  the  idea  of  life  m  com- 
mon^ the  latter  is  declared  the  substance,  the  former  the  accidence  of  Chriatianity. 
We  on  our  paj-t  prefer  to  take  our  concept  of  aupernatunU  life  in  the  frame  of 
ita  Scriptural,  Messianic,  eschatologi pal  in terpretfttioD.     We  feel  the  need  of  an 
external  authorit}*  to  tell  us  what  hfe  means,  what  are  its  antecedents,  its  con* 
sequencea  and  itu  implications.     Neither  experience  nor  historical  observation  are 
sufficient  for  teaching  us  this.     We  know  full  well  that  the  modem  spirit  of  the 
times  is  not  favorable  to  the  eschatological  element  in  the  Gospel.     But  we  also 
know  that  this  is  but  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  antj-s\ipernaluralistic  spirit  of 
the  age  in  general.     A  IhorotJgh going  supernaturaUsni  will  always  demand  an 
eacbatulogical  Messianic  Saviour.      Nor  do  we  quite  see  how  Prof,  Mathews' 
position  can  escape  the  charge  of  inconsistency.     By  accepting  tfie  rt^tirreetion 
of  Clirist  aa  a  historically  authenticated  fact,  he  himself   introduci*^  tlie  element 
of  tiie  supernatTiraJ  at  a  central  ptiint  in  his  system.    Why  should  it  be  said,  after 
this,  that '' recently  the  rise  of  an  entirely  new  conception  of  the  univefj^e  through 
the  philosophy  born  of  the  new  physical  sciences  is  rapidly  removing  this  apper- 
ception'^  (i.e,,  the  Pauline  esehatobgical  interpretation  of  the  work  of  Jesus)? 
p,  204.     If  evolution  enters  a  protest  against  eschatulogical  Messianlsm,  why 
does  it  tolerate  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  a^  a  supernatural  fact?     There  is  good 
reason  for  holding  that  creation,  the  rea\irreelion  of  tlie  Messiah  and  eschatology 
stand  and  fall  together,  and  tliat  any  evolution  is  tie  philosophy  which  takes  ex- 
ception to  one  of  these  ought  to  reject  the  two  others  hkewiae.     And  it  should 
always  be  remen^jbered,  that  in  tliis  debate  about  the  permanence  of  the  eschato- 
logical  Messianic  element  iti  the  Gospd,  something  more  than  tlie  mere  physical 
or  ontologieal  destiny  of  Uie  worid  is  at  stake,     The  eschatoiogical  M^siahship 
of  Jt^us  involves  the  judgment  and  through  this    indirectly    the  question  of 
justification.     Consequently   to   declare  it  unessential   nieans   in   principle   to 
abandon  the  great  dnctrines  of  vicarious  atonement  and  justification.     In  point 
of  fact,  our  author  seems  not  to  he-sitate  to  take  this  step,  for  on  p,  198  he  fh-clares 
with  reference  to  tlie  vicarious  interpretation  of  Ctiriat's  death  hy  Paul;  "The 
modem  mind,  whicli  does  not  think  of  God's  relation  to  the  world  in  monarchical 
and  judicial  terms,  is  naturally  perplexed  wlien  it  attempts  U>  reconstruct  this 
section  of  Pauline  teaching.     But  it  will  l>e  a  sad  mistake  if,  because  we  recogniae 
the  fact  that  the  problem  came  from  a  controlling  thought  that  has  passed  away, 
we  should  ignore  the  Pauline  teaching. ' '     In  our  opinion  the  controlling  thought 
from  which  the  Pauline  problem  arose  has  not  passed  away  and  can  never  pass 
away,  so  long  as  the  Pauline  conception  of  God  as  a  judge  and  the  Pauhne  sen^e 
of  sin  remain,  and  these  are  as  ineradicable  ns  the  human  eon^cicnee.     If  the 
modem  njind  docs  not  think  any  longer  of  God  in  monarchical  and  judicial 
terms,  we  can  but  look  upon  this  as  a  sad  symptom  of  its  religious  perversion. 
For  those  who  do  continue  so  to  think  of  God,  no  Christianity  will  suffice  which 
is  not  built  up  around  the  atonement  as  its  very  core  and  center.     Even  a  reli- 
gion of  stipematural  life  falls  short  of  the  religion  that  man  needs  to  save  his 
iouh     And  only  in  a  religion  which  is  more  than  this,  can  Christ  penuanently 
retain  his  central  place  as  a  necessary  object  of  religious  trust.     For  all  the  other 
functions  of  the  Saviour  there  is  no  tt  priori  reason  assignabEe  why  they  should 
not  have  been  perfonned  by  God  directly  without  the  mediation  of  Jesus.     It 
would  be  rash  to  assert  that  for  the  introduction  of  supernatural  life  into  hu- 
manity the  Christ  is  absolutely  indispensable.     Only  when  we  come  to  the  func- 
tion of  atonement,  it  immediately  appears  that  the  Messiah  sustains  a  relation  to 
God  and  uii  which  secures  for  Him,  m    tlie  Christ,  an  absolutely  pennanent 
plaee  and  an  eternal  value  in  our  religious  life. 
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Like  b11  the  other  volumes  of  the  Decemual  IMbliefttions,  the  book  ta  hand- 
iomely  printed*  Tlie  only  criticism  we  Ivave  to  offer  in  thia  r^pe^t  is  that  the 
citation  of  the  title  of  booka  and  treatises  in  the  notes  is  frequently  ine^ftct. 
Wemle'a  Ri^chi<gmesfuilJnung  is  cited  repeatedly  as  Fieiehsgotte^hoffnungen; 
Kai4fz9ch  is  sometimes  KauiBth;  the  title  of  Kennedy's  book  is  once  given  as 
The  EMthatolog^  of  Paul,  instead  of  St.  FanV&  C&nceptions  of  the  Last  ThifxgB. 
Also  the  Scripture  references  are  more  often  inaccurate  than  should  be  the  case 
in  a  volume  so  earefiilly  edited  as  a  whole, 

PHnceUm.  Gsmrhahous  Voa. 


Tkm  Teaching  of  Jeaus  Concehnino  thb  Holy  Spirit.    By  Louis  BtraTow 
Cran^,  A.m.    New  York:  American  Tract  Society.   Price,  75  cts.,  postpaid. 


p 

I  is  ofTered  to  Christians,  the  author  say  a,  * '  with  the  prayer  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
TVuth  with  whom  it  is  eoneerued  may  make  effective  whatever  id  it  is  His  work^ 
and  overrule  for  the  truth '0  sake  whatever  is  inspireiJ  hy  the  spirit  of  error/* 
This  prayer  certainly  will  be  heard,  end  Cliristiaos  who  read  the  book  prayer- 
fully wilJ  be  blessed. 

Everything  which  does  not  concern  Christians  as  such  is  relegatt^  to  the  pre- 

'  face.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  Bibhcal  theologians  '^caimot  confine 
themselves  to  Uie  words  of  the  Lord  exclusively/*  Our  author  find«  it  necessary 
to  devote  23  pages*  to  '*  the  Spirit  of  Gtid  in  the  Old  Testament."  TnaJy|the 
Bible  is  an  organism;  the  worila  of  the  Lord  (die  Herrenworte) — allow  me  this 
paradox — are  only  a  part  of  the  words  of  the  Lord.  The  Word  of  God  is  His, 
by  whonj  it  may  have  been  spoken. 

The  di^pcKjition  of  the  Huhject-matter  might  be  a  little  more  lucid,  bill  the 
matter  it^ielf  is  substantial  ami  good. 

Some  statements  seem  strange,  although  the  brevity  of  treatment  may  be 
responsible  for  the  obscurity  of  meaning.  It  is  modern  indeed  to  say,  that  what 
*'He — the  Servant  of  Jehovali — does,  He  does  as  I  lie  idealized  heail  of  the  true 
Israel,  the  ^servant  of  Jehovah  will  come  to  be  in  Him,  in  the  new  tinier  of  which 
the  prophet  speaks/'  Or  when  the  writer  calls  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  ''divine  principle, '  *  working  for  the  redemption  of  men.  Or  when  he 
iays  tliat  the  Holy  Spirit  was  ** perhaps"  tlie  cause  of  Christ's  conception.  Or 
when  in  tre&tiiig  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit^  he  favors  tlie  pietistical  view 
of  termiQism. 

There  are  a  few  more  such,  in  my  estimation,  unfortunate  statements  in  this 
book.  But  as  a  whole  tlie  book  is  a  good  and  popularly  written  tract  on  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit. 

^^   Holland,  Mich.  Nicholas  M.  Steffens. 

r 
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iE  Teachino  of  Jesos  CoKciiRKiNG  Chrtstian  Conduct.    By  Andrew  C. 
Zenob^  D.D.  New  York:  American  Tract  Society.     Price,  75  cts.,  postpaid. 


Dr.  Zenos*  hook  on  Christian  ContJuct  is  the  first  in  the  series  on  the  Teaching 
of  Jesus  which  has  eji  ethical  character.  The  author  has  given  us  an  interesting 
4ind  well  written  treatise  on  this  subjects  The  development  of  bin  subject  is 
logical  and  clear  in  detail  throughout.  He  speaks  of  the  preauppoaitions  of 
Christian  Conduct,  of  the  Antecedents  of  Christ's  Teaching  of  Conduct,  of  Ix^ve,  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  of  Self-Culture  and  of  the  Sabbath.  After  he  has  finished  these 
general  phases  of  hia  subject,  he  %iews  a  Christian  in  his  several  relations.  Some 
parts  of  his  hook  are  exceptionally  finej  espeeially  the  fourth  chapter,  which  treats 
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Th«  t^sn-ptAtion  In  loruJ  Hi «  is  to  r«c»rd  seif  m  the  center,  and  all  that  UAiuiatga 
to  leif  an  yrr^ffx  aiyA  hzht.  All  other  xhinfB  or  penoos  are  mere  means.  TWe 
iponp^  «/  ahraxsm,  as  kaet  in  sotn^  of  ixa  forms,  eoes  to  tbe  opposite  extrene. 
It  r^dutfmi  9^  to  a  meazM.  and  other  means  and  other  peraon*  js  in  BoddhiaB.' 
to  ends/'  There  are  manv  acnnd  statements  in  the  book.  It  is  onir  a  pitj  diat 
Jjr,  T^xytm  thiinks  it  neeesBaiy  to  break  the  sharp  potnts  of  hs  statements  bj  ia- 
sertmi^  elames  whiefi  have  to  serre  as  defenses  afainst  possble  ast^riEs  firam 
th«  si^  of  eritfcal  theologians,  *'Er  exeast  Wasser  in  seinen  Wein,"  as  Germaas 
sajr. 

On  this  areoont  I  do  not  like  the  author's  introduetorT  chapter  to  his  book, 
lie  kno^is  cpiite  weQ  the  peculiar  character  of  a  popular  book.  Whj  he  docs  not 
adhere  to  the  sound  position  taken  in  his  preface  I  do  not  well  understand.  Tlie 
too  brief  treatment  of  critical  questions  does  not  enhance  the  Tahie  of  his  book 
as  a  cofwlensed  and  brief  statement  in  popular  form  of  the  essentials  of  Jesos' 
t^ioui^it. 

HoUnnd.  MirJi.  Xicholas  M.  Stktfkxs. 


What  Caw  Wk  Ksow  of  jE.srs?  (1)  Die  Quellex  des  Lebexs  Jesu.  Vmi 
Prof.  D.  Pact.  Werxle,  Basel.  Pp.  89.  (2)  Was  Wissex  wm  tox  Jesus? 
Von  Prof.  D.  Wilhelm  Bousset,  Gdttingen.  Pp.  79.  (3)  Jesus.  Von 
Prof.  I),  W.  BoussET,  Gdttingen.  Pp.  103.  Gebauer-Schwetschke  Verlag, 
Halle  a  S.,  1904. 

The  interest  in  these  three  little  books  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  written 
by  leading  representatives  of  the  so-called  "religious-historical"  school  which 
has  of  late  risen  into  prominence  in  Germany,  and  that  they  exhibit  in  popular 
form  the  method  of  the  most  recent  Crerman  criticism  in  dealing  with  the  Gospd 
narratives,  liousset's  Was  wissen  wirt  is  an  enlargement  of  an  address  d^vered 
liefore  the  Protestantenverein  in  Bremen,  and  the  other  two  pamphlets  are  in 
the  series  of  lieligumsgeschichtliche  Volksbucher  fur  die  deuische  chrisUUhe  Otgen- 
warif  projected  by  Lie.  F.  M.  Schiele,  of  Marburg.  The  aim  in  all  three  is  to 
bring  the  results  of  scientific  New  Testament  criticism  to  the  attention  of  lay 
readers,  and  in  point  of  style  and  arrangement  of  material  all  three  are  models 
of  popular  exposition,  and  Bousset's  Bremen  address  is  worthy  of  hi^  praise 
merely  as  a  literary  production.  The  success  of  the  attempt  to  popularise  the 
newer  views  has  since  called  forth  the  series  of  pamphlets,  called  BMische  Zeit- 
und  Streilfragen,  from  the  conservative  wing. 

Ik)th  writers  lead  us  through  a  comparison  of  the  fourth  Gospel  with  the 
Hynoptics,  and  of  the  Synoptics  with  one  another,  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of 
the  Gospels  is  to  be  accepted  as  an  historical  document.  The  ultimate  reason 
for  rejection  is  not  the  lateness  of  date,  for  Wemle  assigns  the  first  three  Gospels 
to  the  years  70  to  90  A.D.  It  is  the  conviction,  in  the  case  of  both  writers,  that 
the  GoHp<!ls  give  us,  not  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  what  the  Church  had 
come  to  believe  about  His  life;  and  with  both  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  a  dis- 
torting medium,  so  obscuring  the  truth  as  to  make  any  consistent  picture  of  the 
Ilfo  or  even  of  tlie  teaching  of  Jesus  impossible.  Wemle  follows  the  usual  argu- 
ment to  show  the  differences  between  John  and  the  Synoptics,  and  then  in  spite 
of  the  acknowledged  points  of  agreement  we  aref  made  to  face  the  dilemma: 
Either  John  or  the  Synoptics.  The  rejection  of  John  leads  to  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  synoptic  problem  which  closely  follows  the  fuller  treatment  of  the 
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author'^  Die  StpioptiKcJ^c  Fruge  (1899).    The  conclusion  k  tlie  usual  on**  that 

y'       Mark  is  the  earliest  Gosipel  and  tliat  Matthew  and  Luke  u^e^  independently,  our 
Mark  aod  a  coUeetion  of  speeches.     The  word  "bgia**  is  not  used,  as  Wernle 
believes  (Sun.  Frtjg,,  p,  llHf.)  that  Papias  in  speaking  of  the  Logia  thought  of 
llothlng  ebe  than  our  Matthew.     Tlie  earlier  .Marcarv  tradition  being  taken  as  the 
standard,  we  nifty  disrard  as  unhist^irical  the  early  cViapters  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  J  of  which  Mark  knou*^  tiotlung,  tog^ither  with  those  detaib  relating  to  the 
Passion  and  Resurrection  with  whicli  the  Marcan  narrative  has  been  supple- 
meoted.     Have  we  reached,  then,  in  Mark,  the  earliest  Gospd,  the  bed-rock  of 
reliable  tradition?     The  answer  is  disappointing.     We  are  uncertAln  of  the 
^.^urces  from  which  Mark  drew  his  material.     If  it  was  from  Peter,  it  was  the 
^^practical  rather  than  the  historical  preaching  of  Pet^^r  which  Mark  worked  over, 
^HUTemle^a  view  is  that  Mark  found  a  numb^  of  scattered  tradittonSp  and  that  be 
^Bbrgantzed  them  under  the  influence  of  a  ruling  idea.     This  ideA  waa  that  Jeaus 
l^^was  the    Messiali,  the   ^m    of    GihJ,     From  the  first  verse  (reading  ^'tfri'  Of<*if) 
through  the  voice  from  heaven,  the  confesgsion  of  demons,  the  use  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy,  and  above  all  the  miracles,  tlie  whole  narrative  is  subordinated 
to  the  purpose  of  proving  that  Jesus  is  Messiah  and  Bon  of  God,     It  is  an  *  'apol- 
ogy/' not  a  history.    Tlie  miraculous  evidence  is  forced  into  the  foreground, 
e  great  siature  niiraclfg  being  even  inore  proniinent  than  those  of  healing,  and 
en  the  preaciiing  of  Jesus  is  i^o  infected  with  this  miracidous  element  that  it  ia 
ceriaiu  what  He  preached.     *'Tlic  historical  portrait  has  been  dimmed,  the 
cture  of  Jesus  distorted  into  something  grotesque  and  fantastic"  (p.  60),     To 
get  back  to  the  historical  J^us,  therefore,  we  must  free  ourselves  aa  much  aa 
ible  from  Mark*s  organiEing  ideas  and  from  the  arrangement  of  his  material. 
nee,  however,  the  whole  Gospel  is  ruled  by  the  idea  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah 
d  Son  of  God,  the  historical  residuum  reached  by  the  extrusion  of  everything 
At  favors  this  idea  cannot  be  large.     The  critic  must  reject  the  very  material 
f>ieh  Murk  would  regard  as  really  significant.    "  Wliat  remains/'  after  the  con- 
ficientiou.^  tip  plication  of  hin  method,  m,  m  Wernle  himself  telis  us,  "at  first  sight 
poor  enough/'     We  lose  " wliat  for  centuries  has  belonged  to  the  fixed  portrait 
of  Jesus"  (p.  82). 

The  ar^iment  which  leads  to  this  important  conclusion  has,  it  will  be  seen, 
several  interesting  features.     In  the  first  place  the  dilenuna,  '  'Jesua  is  the  being 
whom  the  Synoptists  have  described  or  the  one  whom  John  seta  before  us,'* 
loee^  its  sharpness  when  we  discover  that  in  point  of  fact  He  can  be  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.     The  auifpicion  of  circular  reasoning  can  hardly  be  avoided 
when  it  is  argued  first  that  John  is  to  be  reject^^l  mainly  because  he^  in  distinction 
from  the  ^Synoptists,  emphasizes  the  supernatural  elements  in  the  person  of  Jesus ; 
ftud  then  that  Mark,  the  earliest  and  most  reliable  of  the  Gospels,  is  to  be  re- 
jected because  he  too  is  ruled  by  the  ide^  that  Jeaua  is  the  Son  of  God.     The  dif- 
ference, at  least,  does  not  S4>em  in  t!ie  end  so  essential  or  irreconcilable  as  to  justify 
the  wholesale  rejection  of  John  on  the  ground  of  the  difference.    Again,  the  acute 
and  interesting  discussion  of  the  Synoptic  problem  seems  largely  beside  the  point 
^or  the  purtK>se8  of  the  present  argument.     WeroJe*s  mastery  of  tlie  material,  as 
«hown  in  his  brilUant  work,  Die  B^pioptiseJie  Ftagef  has  w*on  for  him  the  right  to 
^ipeak  upon  this  subject,  and  the  discussion  of  it  woidd  be  wholly  in  point  if  the 
■conclusion  were  that  only  the  earlier  strata  of  tradition  'were  to  be  regarded  as 
trustworthy.     To  establish  t!ie  priority  of  Mark,  for  instance,  is  to  discredit  the 
^ther  Evangelists  where  they  can  be  shown  to  differ  from  the  Marcan  picture, 
3ut  the  priority  of  Mark  is  no  reason  for  the  rejection  of  Mark  itself.    Ihe  ulti- 
mate reason  why  we  have  no  trustworthy  account  of  the  words  and  acts  and 
thoughts  of  Jesus  ifj  not  to  be  found  in  the  literary  analysis  of  the  Synoptics*     It 
Teally  lies  in  a  characteristic  possessed  by  all  the  Synoptics  in  common,  and 
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indeed  by  John.  All  were  written  under  the  influence  of  and  in  the  interest  of 
"faith."  Even  in  the  earliest  discoverable  tradition  we  are  brought  to  the 
impasse:  "Between  Jesus  and  us  stands  always  the  faith  of  the  Church"  (p.  83). 
At  this  point  the  old  question  of  the  external  evidence  assumes  considerable 
importance.  Wemle's  treatment  is  necessarily  brief,  confined  to  two  pages  of 
fine  print  (pp.  7-9),  but  its  importance  for  his  argument  is  obvious.  If  the 
Grospels  were  written  by  Apostles  and  men  occupying  known  relations  to  the 
Apostles,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  believe  that  their  narratives  represent  in 
the  first  instance  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  not  the  historical  facts  upon  which 
the  faith  of  the  Church  rested.  If  Mark,  for  instance,  wrote  the  Gospel  narrative 
as  Peter  preached  it,  there  is  strong  probability  of  its  being  true,  and  little 
room  for  inserting  an  anonymous  or  collective  tradition  between  the  actual 
facts  and  the  narrative  as  we  have  it.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  treatment 
of  the  Papias  tradition  as  to  Mark's  connection  with  Peter  in  the  QueUen  and 
in  the  earlier  Synoptische  Frage.  In  the  earlier  work  he  finds  strong  internal 
evidences  of  "Petrinism"  in  Mark  itself  (pp.  203,  204),  and  nothing  in  the 
Gospel  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  Papias  tradition.  "Mark  is  actually  the  Petrine 
Gospel"  (p.  208).  In  the  Quellen,  the  connection  with  Peter  is  formally  accepted 
as  probable  (p.  70),  but  in  two  passages,  once  in  speaking  of  the  external  evidence, 
the  author  contents  himself  with  an  expression  of  doubt  (pp.  8  and  58).  The 
assumption  seems  to  be  that  Mark's  material  came  to  him  in  the  form  of  anony- 
mous tradition,  that  "the  individual  narratives  first  passed  for  a  long  time  from 
mouth  to  mouth  "  (p.  63).  "Mark  is  only  a  collector  of  individual  tradition 
which  he  first  combined  into  a  conjectural  whole"  (p.  82).  The  comment  here  is 
obvious.  If  Mark  followed  the  preaching  of  Peter,  as  Papias  is  at  pains  to  assert, 
and  our  author  himself  in  his  former  work  saw  no  cause  to  doubt,  then  the  Gospel, 
whether  trustworthy  or  not,  cannot  be  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  represents 
a  collective  "faith  of  the  primitive  Church." 

Bousset's  Was  Wissen  xvir  von  Jesiisf  is  in  form  a  polemic  against  the  sensa- 
tional contention  of  Kalthoff  (Da^  Christusproblem,  1903;  Die  Entstehung  des 
Christenthums,  1904.  See  Theol.  Rundschau,  June,  1904)  that  no  such  person 
as  Jesus  ever  existed.  Jesus,  says  Kalthoff,  is  the  "relig^ious  embodiment  of 
communism."  The  Gospels  were  written  in  Rome  in  the  second  century, 
and  Christianity  and  the  figure  of  Christ  were  the  product  of  the  religious, 
political  and  economic  conditions  existing  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  that  time. 
Morie  particularly  the  causes  of  which  Christianity  was  the  product  were  Jewish 
Messianism,  Greek  philosophy,  the  social  conditions  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
longing  of  the  lower  classes  after  light  and  happiness,  and  the  mystery-clubs  of 
the  late  Greek  religion.  Kalthoff 's  negations  may  seem  so  extreme  as  scarcely 
to  deserve  serious  notice,  but  Bousset's  reply  is  at  least  worth  reading  as  a  piece 
of  unusually  clear  and  cogent  reasoning.  He  has  indeed  an  easy  task  in  showing 
that  the  principles  upon  which  the  historical  reality  of  Jesus  is  denied  would 
destroy  all  historic  truth,  and  the  evidential  value  of  the  Pauline  letters  is  effec- 
tively set  forth.  More  difficult  is  the  task  of  determining  how  much  we  really 
can  know  of  the  historic  Jesus.  Here  Bousset  follows  closely  the  method  of 
Wemle.  There  is  the  same  apparent  circle  in  treating  of  the  relation  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  and  the  Synoptics.  First,  we  are  made  to  chose  between  the 
"divine-human  figure"  of  John  and  the  "simple  human  picture"  of  the  Synop- 
tists — to  the  exclusion  of  John;  and  then  are  told  that  even  for  Mark  Jesus  is 
the  "miraculous  eternal  Son  of  God,  and  in  this  respect  that  the  first  three 
Evangelists  are  to  be  distinguished  only  in  degree  (graduell)  from  the  fourth" 
(p.  54) — to  the  disparagement  of  the  Synoptists.  Like  Wernle,  Bousset  dis- 
tinguishes various  strata  of  Synoptic  tradition,  and  finds  the  earliest  tradition 
(Mark)  untrustworthy;  but  he  is  clearer  than  Wemle  in  stating  the  reason  for 
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his  rejection.  This  doe^  not  lie,  he  says,  in  the  coatradictions  in  the  Gospels,  for 
ihesse  are  such  aa  are  incidental  to  any  history,  and  the  agreements  outweigh 
the  differences;  oor  in  the  fact  of  a  supposed  translation  from  the  Aramaic,  for 
this  would  affect  only  the  nnafWin  of  thenairatives^  nor.  lastly;  in  the  lack  of  a 
reliable  chronology,  because  in  spite  of,  or  reaUy  on  account  of,  th<*  liiek  of  devel- 
opment in  the  record  and  of  historical  milieu,  the  fipire  of  Jesus  stands  out  m  its 
simplicity  and  glory.  In  the  individual  sayings  we  still  have  the  substance,  and 
in  the  parables  the  very  form  of  His  teachJLng.  The  real  reason  for  rejection  is 
that  the  Gospels  are  the  expression  of  **a  believing  Church  speaking  of  Him 
whom  they  revere  aa  the  exalted  Lord'*  {p.  54).  Aml^  It  is  added,  **it  can  be 
said  with  a  certain  truth  that  faith  ia  the  foe  of  history'*  {«fer  Gtfiube  der  Feind 
der  Ge*chidii€  atl).  Uen  cannot  take  an  objective  view  of  one  whom  they  be- 
heve  in  and  revere.  The  result  is  ' '  that  we  only  know  the  Clirist  in  whom  the 
Church  belioved,  and  that  the  underlying  historical  J^us  is  for  us  forever  inac- 
ce^ible."  In  one  point  especially  the  truth  of  the  principle  tliat  faith  obscures 
history  is  illustrated.  *'The  picture  of  Jesus  is  drawn  from  the  BtandpM>int  of 
the  miraculous.  Tiie  J(^us  who  here  walks  upon  earth  is  the  miraculous  Son  of 
Giyd,  who  heals  the  possessed  with  a  word,  who  walks  upon  the  sea,  commands 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  fe^ds  the  thousands  witli  a  little  bread^the  mighty 
Prince  of  Life  wlio  calk  the  dead  to  life.  The  hLstorian  can  scarcely  do  other- 
wise than  admit  that  here,  where  sucli  miracles  are  related,  legends  and  not  history 
lie  before  us"  (p.  53).  Here  we  touch  the  deepest  reason  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Gospel  story.  It  is  not  the  differences  between  John  and  the  8ynoptics,  nor  the 
differences  between  Mark  and  Matthew-Luke,  but  the  miraculous  element  which 
they  all  have  in  common.  The  miracles  of  healing  and  of  dtsposseasion  are  indeed 
admitted  as  being  ' '  psychologically  conceivable,  *  *  but  what  is  regarded  as  the  su- 
pernatural proper  in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  seems  to  be  as  rigidly  excluded 
by  Bousset's  principle  as  by  the  a  priori  assumption  that  *  *  miracles  do  not  happen.*' 
The  faith  of  the  Church, instead  of  being  an  argument,  from  effect  to  cause,  for  the 
gupenatural  character  of  Jesus,  presents  a  hopeless  bar  to  the  record  of  the  super* 
natural,  even  supposing  the  supernatural  events  to  be  true.  Suppose  for  a 
moment  that  Jesus  was  actually  raised  from  the  dead,  as  related  for  example 
by  Luke*  There  never  could  be,  Bousset  apparently  teaches,  a  credible  record  of 
that  event.  Unbelievers  would  not  d^cribe  it,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the 
testimony  of  believers  must  be  thrown  out  of  court ^  if  faith  is  the  enemy  of  history. 
Our  avithor  mlglit  appeal  to  the  apocryphal  miracles  in  support  of  his  principle; 
but  we  have  only  to  compare  these  mih  any  of  the  Gospels  to  show  the  difference 
between  faith  and  credulous  fancy,  atjd  to  compel  respect  for  the  sobriety  at 
least  of  the  Gospel  writers.  Prof.  Maliaffy's  recent  words  are  here  in  point: 
"Compared  with  these  (the  apocr\'phal  Gospels)  the  books  of  the  Canon  are 
exceptional  la  their  broad,  ofjen-avr^  noonday  sin^pUcity,  and  their  desire  to 
bring  everything  to  the  test  of  fair  evidence.  This  is  tlve  rationalistic  spirit  in 
the  proper  and  useful  sense  ■'  {Progress  0f  HeUenism  in  Alexander^ m  Empire , 
1905,  p,  140). 
The  question  between  lialthoE  and  Bousset  ia, 

"Whether  Hwera  best  opine  Christ  wu, 
Or  D«var  wn»  at  all,  or  whether 
He  WHS  wid  was  not,  bqtb  logBther," 

The  difference  between  the  two  writers  appears  to  be  one  of  degree  rather  than 
of  principle-  Witli  ludthoff'  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  is  wholly  a  legendary  being; 
with  Bousset  He  is  a  legcndarv  being  so  far  as  the  supernatural  elements  in  His 
life  are  concerned.  With  Ivalthoff  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  both  the  author 
and  finisher  of  the  portrait  of  Jesus;  with  Bousset  faith  paints  in  the  super- 
natural eolora.     In  the  view  of  both  writers  faith  is  the  foe  of  iustorical  science. 
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With  K^thofiF  it  is  'Hhe  faith  in  isDlEted  heroes/'  who  are  made  to  take  the 
place  of  impersonal  social  forces;  with  Bousaet  it  is  faith  in  an  exalted  Lofd^ 
who  takes  the  place  of  a  merely  humaa  Jesujs.  One  cannot  but  adnure  tht 
brilliancy  of  Bouaaet's  style,  Ida  clearness  of  statement,  his  candor  and  his  skill 
in  debate;  but  his  method  of  dealing  with  the  Gospel  history  does  not  commend 
itself  as  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  the  truth*  A  more  sober  hif?tOTcal  criticism 
might  apply  to  him  the  words  which  he  himself  applies  to  the  more  radical 
method  of  Kaithoff :  *  *Tlie  feet  of  those  who  sbidl  bury  this  *new  method  *  stand 
before  the  door. ' ' 

The  other  book  of  Bousaet^s,  Jesug,  m  the  same  series  a«  Wemle*s  Quellen,  is 
avowedly  based  in  its  view  of  the  Gospela  upon  the  latter  work,  and  calk  for  no 
extended  comment  l*ere*  It  is  now  acctfssible  in  English  in  the  *■  Crown 
Theological  Library/'  There  is^  m  in  the  other  two  books,  a  disinclination 
to  admit  anj^thing  that  savors  of  a  Christology.  So  much  is  rxded  out  aa  to  cut 
deeply  both  into  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Gcjspels  and  into  the  discourses. 
We  must  not  only  discard  the  miraculous  birth,  the  greater  miracles,  the  sacri- 
ficial death,  the  formula  and  institution  of  baptism  and  the  sacramental  supper, 
and  the  resurrection  (except  apparently  as  an  event  in  the  souls  of  the  disciples), 
but  must  give  up  as  well  all  the  teaching  which  impUes  that  Jesus  founded  the 
Church,  sent  his  discipUs  upon  a  uni"verHal  mission,  or  declared  tliat  He  was  in 
any  way  the  centre  of  the  Kingdom  of  God^  or  was  to  come  as  judge  of  the  world. 
The  Messianic  title^  '*Son  of  Man/*  Jt^us  adopted  from  Daniel  and  applied  to 
Himself  as  He  came  gradually  to  see  the  necessity  of  His  death ^  but  He  did  not 
appropriate  the  associated  ideas  of  p re-existence  and  world-judgment.  The 
body  of  the  book  is  taken  up  witli  a  discussion  of  the  te-aching  of  Jesus ^  and  the 
treatment  of  the  ethical  teaching  is  often  exceeding  fresh  and  suggestive. 

Lincoln  Vniventity,  Pa,  William  Hallocc  Johksok. 

The  Stttdbnt's  Chronological  New  TEaTAM£NT.  (Text  of  the  Amenean 
Standard  Heviaion<)  With  Introductory  Historical  Notes  and  Outlined. 
By  Arch  I B  au>  T,  Rob  e  rtson  ,  Au  thor  o  f  Life  of  J  oh  n  A .  Brmdus ,  e  tc ,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  [1904.  8vo,pp.  Ixvi 
+  about  250. 

"There  is  no  edition  of  the  New  Teatament  in  a  standard  tranfllation  which  is 
acceptable  for  general  use  and  which  also  presents  the  books  in  a  probable  chrono- 
logical order."  So  says  the  Preface  of  the  volume  before  u^,— in  preparation  for 
accounting  for  the  publication  of  the  volume.  The  volume  essaya  to  supply  the 
lack  here  indicated,  ao  far  as  the  convenience  of  the  reader  allows.  The  text  used 
is  that  of  the  American  form  of  the  current  Revised  Version.  The  arrangencient  of 
the  book  followSj  in  the  main^  the  order  "of  the  tmfolding  histor)-/'  so  that  the 
reader,  ''as  he  reads^  passing  from  book  to  book/'  may  proceed  "as  nearly  as 
possible*^  in  ''the  actual  order  of  the  historical  facts-*'  The  Gospels  are  placed 
firsts  followed  by  Acts,  because  the  history  recorded  in  these  books  was,  in  the 
maiOj  enacted  before  the  other  books  were  written!  but  an  effort  Is  made  to 
arrange  the  Gospela  themsplves  in  a  chronological  order.  All  Paul's  epistles  are 
placed  together:  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  them  among  themselves 
chronologically.  The  actual  arrangement,  therefore,  is  a  mixed  topical  and 
chronological  one.  Whether  a  strictly  chronological  arrangement  w^ould  have  been 
better,  and  if  so  whether  the  dates  of  the  production  of  the  books  should  supply  the 
ichemm  or  the  time  of  the  events  treated  in  them^  or  w*hether  a  purely  topical 
arrangement  would  have  been  better,  and  if  so^  what  topical  arrangement^ — 
opinions  will  differ  in  such  matters.  Enough  that  in  Dr.  Robertson's  view,  a 
mixed  chronological  and  topical  arrangement  has  seemed  the  best  for  the  readers 
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he  had  in  mind;  and  he  has  given  it  here,  according  to  bis  best  Judgment.  The 
reasons  for  his  decisiotis  are,  in  genera!^  ob>'ious  enovjgU ;  though  the  position 
given  to  James  among  the  ** historical  books"  and  apart  from  the  ''remainiBg 
general  epbtlea"  wiU  be  apt  to  raise  qucationinf^. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  brief  Introduc- 
tion preyed  to  eacli  book.  These  Introductions,  though  distribtited  through 
the  volume,  are  paged  continuously.  The  text  of  the  New  Testament  i&  without 
pagirjation.  Possibly  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  tliat  the  text  has  been 
prJJJted  off  from  plat^2S  ma*le  for  another  purpose  than  for  use  in  this  volume,  and 
tliat  the  Introdvictions  are  to  be,  or  perhaps  are  ah^ady,  published  also  in  sepaiate 
form.  An  anomaly  in  the  headings  of  the  gospels  may  also  receive  its  explanation 
Erom  such  a  supposition.  The  American  Revisers  headed  the  gospel  of  Matthew 
thus:  **The  Gospel:— ^According  to  Matthew,'*  and  the  succeeding  gospels  merely 
"According  to  Mark/'  '^4ccording  to  Luke,"  '^\ecording  to  John^' — the  words 
'*The  Gospel: — '*  being  understood  as  the  general  heading  of  all  four.  In  the 
present  volume  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  placed  first  and  appears  with  the  simple 
heading  '* According  to  Mark,"  while  Matthew,  wKich  succeeds  it,  still  appears 
With  the  general  heading:  "The  Gospel: — According  to  Matthew;'^ 

Dr.  Hobertaon's  own  contribution  to  the  volume,  besides  its  arrangement^  con- 
sists in  the  brief  **Iotroductorj'  Historical  Notes  and  Chitlines/'  which  in  the 
mass  cover  some  sixty  pages.  These  notes  are  carefully  and  simply  written  and 
reflect  a  sane  historical  and  criticai  judgment:  they  together  constitute  a  very 
helpful  guide  to  tho  sound  understanding  of  the  historical  setting  and  contents 
of  the  New  Testament  books.  Dr,  Robertson  speaks  with  notable  modesty  on  all 
really  disputable  questions;  and  with  a  commendable  firmness  on  tlioee  which  are 
beyond  dispute.  In  matters  of  minute  criticism  he  cannot,  and  does  not^  expect 
aU  fellow- workers  to  agree  witli  him,  aad  he  adviaes  his  readers  of  the  differences?* 
The  present  reviewer  would  prefer,  for  example^  a  differing  order  for  tlie  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  for  Paulas  Epistles  of  the  First  Imprisonment.  But  tliese  things  are 
trifles;  and  be  thanklully  recognizes  that  in  these  introductory  note«  the  general 
re^ider  will  find  precisely  the  kind  of  information  he  needs  to  enable  hiin  to  read 
the  New  Testament  with  profit  from  the  historical  aide.  For  the  other  and  higher 
M3m  of  the  book^  as  Dr.  Robertson  crisply  says,  '*The  New  Testament  tells  its 
own  story." 

Prificetoti.  Bsi^j.  B,  WAariELD* 


III.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 


^^o&CAS  Craxmur  axd  the  English  Rbporm\tion\  1489-1556.  By  Albbrt 
Fuedbrcck  Pollard,  A.M-j  Professor  of  Constitutional  History,  Univer- 
sity College^  London;  Examiner  in  Modern  History  in  the  Universiti^  of 
Oxford  and  London  \  Autlior  of  Henry  VIII,  Eftglatid  Under  Protestor 
Stmierseti  etc.  New  York  and  London  :  G,  P,  Putnam^s  Sons,  1904* 
12mo;  pp.  XV,  399, 

This  contribution  by  Mr.  Pollard  to  the  Heroes  of  the  Reformalion  will  easily 
^»attk  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  valuable  members  of  this  series  of  popular  yet 
critical  biographic.  The  work  is  unquestionably  the  most  adequate  life  of 
Thomas  Cranmer  we  have.  The  editor  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
secured  the  help  of  so  distinguished  an  authority  for  the  treatment  of  this 
eoafeagedly  difficult  subject. 

The  author,  indeed,  professes  to  find  the  character  of  Cranmer  much  simpler 
than  it  is  generally  stip posed  to  have  been.     We  are  assured  (p,  303)  that  the 
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*  *  &tnbigmtie9  which  obscure  hia  career  ariae  not  from  the  coniple]dty  of  his  mmd 
but  from  the  contrasts  and  contradictiona  of  the  age  in  which  he  Uved";  thai 
(p.  Ill)  "the  obscurity  is  not  in  his  character,  but  in  the  atmosphere  which  ] 
breathed,  und  atmosphere  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  create."     The 
reader  will,  of  coviree,  «ympflthi^e  with  the  writer's  desire  to  give  m  full  a  picture 
m  possible  of  the  really  trying  situation  with  whioh  the  great  ccclciiiflfltic  had  to 
deal*    Tiiere  can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  .\lr.  PoUard,  by  his  subtler  aaalysii 
and  more  accurate  interpretation  of  some  of  the  facts  in  this  period  of  English 
history,  has  really  succeeded  la  placing  the  archbishop  before  us  in  a  more  favor* 
aUe  light,     But  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  his  attempt  to  give  the  true 
peydialogy  of  some  of  this  hero's  unheroic  de^da,  the  historian  shoulcl  not  have 
focused  our  attention  a  little  more  critically  upon  tho&e  elemental  traits  of  char- 
acter which  from  the  first  marked  the  Reformer  as  a  man  of  compromise^  and 
wliich  certainly  have  done  their  part  to  malce  the  ** atmosphere"  surroundiag 
him  so  depressing  to  all  who  have  ever  come  within  the  radius  of  its  influence*^ 
We  cannot  quite  believe  that  the  simplicity  of  Cranmer*s  mind  was  the  simpficitj) 
of  those  stronger  and  nobler  personalities  in  whom  singleness  of  purpose,  governe 
by  pure  motive  aad  sustained  by  fixed  principles,  becomes  the  simplicity  of 
genuine  sincerity.    In  saying  this,  however,  we  would  not  iroply  that  tlie  bicnj 
grapher  actually  triei  to  make  his  material  fill  the  largest  moulds  of  heroin 
achievement.     But  if  we  may  allow  Prof.  Pnllard's  generalisation  lliat  "Cran-^ 
mer's  story  is  that  of  a  conscience  in  the  grip  of  a  stronger  power, ' '  we  may  add 
that  the  author  has  given  us  a  thorougldy  complete  and  just  idea  of  the  '  'strongep^ 
power,"  but  hardly  so  satisfactory  a  conception  of  the  kind  of  "conscience' 
that  so  often  failed  to  decide  it«  truly  perplexing  problems  according  to  the^ 
highest  principles  of  morality. 

It  is  tlierefore  with  the  customary  and  the  perhaps  inevitable  feeling  of  di4 
appointment  that  we  read  the  latest  story  of  this  life  so  rich  in  dramatie  inter^^ 
so  noble  in  many  of  its  less  conspicuous  self -revelations,  so  valuable  to  the  Clmrcli* 
and  State  of  his  day,  and  so  largely  beneficial  to  those  higlier  interests  of  hu- 
manity for  which  he  often  labored*  with  set  purpose  but  with  too  little  courage 
and  consistency  of  effort,  in  his  fight  for  the  frc*edom  of  conscience.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  the  biographer's  fault  tiiat  his  suliject  presents  no  better  arguments 
for  its  being  subsumed  under  sucli  a  caption  as  the  IHroeH  of  the  Reformation. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  author  has  done  what  the  strictest  conformity  to  the 
highest  standards  of  historical  composition  has  permitted.  Indeed^  we  shall 
have  done  him  a  grave  injustice  if  we  have  conveyed  the  impression  that  Uia 
primary  concern  is  to  have  us  pass  the  most  favorable  verdict  possible  upon  !iis 
client.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Pollard  reveals  on  every  page  not  only  tlie  rich 
knowledge  of  the  painstaking  investigator,  but  the  fairness,  the  candor,  the  bal^^H 
ance,  the  delicacy  of  touch,  and  the  judicial  calmness  of  a  model  historian.  la^J 
full  sympathy  with  his  subject,  yet  thorougldy  familiar  with  every  flaw  and 
weakness  in  Cranmer's  character,  he  is  content  simply  to  get  the  true  explana-?^ 
tion  of  the  Tnan*s  conduct.  There  is  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  less  admirable 
phases  of  the  Reformer's  career ;  again  and  again  we  are  impress«ed  by  the  altoJ 
gether  unusual  fairness  of  his  treatment  of  a  theme  concerning  wliich  mciet»| 
Englishnien  find  it  difficult  not  to  evince  the  one-sldedness  of  a  partisan  interest. 
But  Mr.  Pollard,  by  the  use  of  some  new  material,  and  more  especially  by  his 
masterful  presentation  of  circumstanccii  hitherto  not  viewed  from  the  right  angb 
and  not  duly  taken  into  the  account,  has  been  able,-  with  perfect  candor  and 
fidelity  to  liis  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts,  to  make  us  take  a  more  favorable, 
because  a  really  truer,  view  of  the  unfortunate  archbishop. 

The  work  is  parti  en  larly  merittmous  in  its  treatment  of  the  intricate  problema 
of  canonical  law  and  conatilutioQal  government  involved  in  the  ^tabhshment 
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<£  the  Anglican  Qiurcli,  It  must  be  said  on  the  other  hand,  however,  thftt  the 
diflouasioti  of  the  distinctively  theological  quest  ions  is  not  altogether  adequate. 
We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  tViis  series  of  works  is  to  deal  with  the 
essential  points  m  tlie  theology  of  the  Reformer,  To  be  sure,  the  author  was 
here  at  some  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  reaeareh 
along  lh«^e  lines.  We  can  understand^  too,  how  a  more  precise  discussion  of  the 
influence,  let  us  say,  of  John  Laski  or  of  the  AugBburg  Confession  upon  the  work 
of  Cranmer  might  have  detracted  from  tlie  merits  of  the  book  as  a  popular 
treatise  on  the  English  Refomaation.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
thoroujy;lily  adequate  monograph  on  Cranmer  will  have  to  meet  this  further 
need  ol  a  more  satisfactory  exposition  of  his  theological  views,  both  as  to  their 
genesis  and  aa  to  their  influence  upon  the  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer. 

Princeton,  Frederick  W,  Loetschbir, 


Ml9C£LLAfC££N    2UR    Gl^SCHICHTE    DBR   EVANOBLISCHEH    KlRCBE    IN    RUSSLANU, 

jsEBiST   Labciana^   Neue   Folge.    Von   Dr.  Hermann    Dalton.     Berlin: 
VerUg  von  Reuther  und  Reichard.     1905,    Svo;  pp.  vili^  -172. 

The  greatest  living  authority  on  Prot^tantjam  in  Russia  here  offers  his  fourth 
and  eoncluding  volume  of  Beiirage  aur  GeschMie  der  evangelUchen  Kirche  in 
Huasland.  This  book^  Uke  the  whole  series  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  presents  a 
Bomewhat  disjointed  and  fragmentary*  appearance.  The  first  volume,  which 
appeared  as  long  ago  as  1SS7,  dealt  with  the  history  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  R\issia ;  then  in  1889  appeared  the  second  volume,  an  Urkun- 
^enhuch  dcr  evuTigdivcfir'Telorimerlen  Kirche  in  Russland;  while  tlie  third  volume, 
entitled  Lcsdana^  nefc«i  den  dUeakn  evangelischmi  Synodalprolok^Uen  Pol&u 
1SSS-156I,  appeared  in  1898,  Before  this  serves  of  studies  was  published  the 
author's  special  interest  in  John  Laski  (or  i  Lasco)  had  yielded  the  mcwat  com- 
prehensive monograph  on  this  cosmopolitan  Reformer  (Gotha,  1881,  pp,  678). 

The  author  has  followed  his  previous  plan  of  prefacing  the  documents  tliem- 
selves  with  an  explanatory  introduction  and  accompanying  them  with  elaborate 
diBCUSSiona  and  instructive  notes.  The  following  topics  constitute  the  Mis- 
cellanies: (I)  '*Di€  al teste  lutherische  Got teadienstordnung  in  Russland";  (11) 
•*Aus  den  Anfang^jahrea  der  deutschen  Ansiedlungen  an  der  Wolga";  (111) 
"Amtfireise  eines  lutheiischen  Paatora  in  Irkutsk*';  (IV)  "  Eine  evangelische 
Missionaansiedlung  im  Kaukasus^';  and  (V)  **Aiia  dem  ersten  Jahrhundert  der 
ft^forniierten  Kirche  undSchule  in  Sluxk." 

Though  these  studies  will  be  of  little  general  interest  to  the  Protestant  world 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  they  no  doubt  will  be  duly  prized  by  those  Germans  ol 
the  present  day  who  will  find  in  Dr.  Baton's  life-work  the  first  really  satisfactory 
account  of  the  missionary  enterprises  of  tlieir  evangelical  forefathers  in  Poland, 
Ru^ia  and  the  contiguous  eountTi^. 

The  Laaciana  have  a  broader  attractiveness.  This  is  not  only  because  the  life 
and  work  of  this  much- traveled  Reformer  have  of  late  received  so  much  attention, 
but  because  these  letters  and  other  documents,  so  laboriously  collected  from  the 
archive  of  Ivrakau^  K6nigsberg,  B4le,  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  really  add  to 
our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  personality,  and  serve  in  the  author's  hands  as 
most  admirable  piic^  jiiatificalive^  for  his  interpretation  of  the  man  and  hia 
doctrines.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  paralipomena  Dr.  Dalton  devotes  over  150 
pjiges  to  the  refutation  of  Lie.  Kruske's  treatise,  Johannes  d  Lasco  and  der 
Stikram^nts&treit  (1901)  and  Prof.  liawerau's  article^  ''Der  Reinigungseid  des 
Johaoned  Laski"  (Neue  Kirchiiche  Z^i&ditift,  X,  430ff.).  Dalton  follows  the 
Rcfonner  step  by  step  through  his  wanderings  and  sojourningi  in  East  Friaia, 
England.  Denmark,  Frank fort-on-tha-Main  and  Poland,  and  shows  how  Kruske's 
narrative  puts  the  whole  development  of  t>aaki,  especially  the  decisive  influences 
IS 
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of  Bucer  and  Calvin  during  the  sacramentarian  controversy,  in  a  wrong  light. 
Dalton  comes  to  substantially  the  same  view  of  Laski's  first  stay  in  East  Frisia 
and  his  homogeneous  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  that  Karl  Hein 
had  independently  formed  in  an  earlier  dissertation  (Die  Sakramentslehre  des 
Johannes  d,  LascOy  1904). 

The  other  ''Auseinandersetzung**  pertains  to  the  question  of  the  date  of  the 
purgation  oath  agmnst  Romanism  taken  by  Laski.  The  author  here  nobly 
redeems  the  promise  he  made  two  years  ago  to  defend  Laski  against  the  charge 
of  perjury,  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  oath  in  question  was  taken  after 
Laski's  acceptance  of  the  Evangelical  cause.  Kupyer,  in  his  edition  of  the  works 
of  this  Reformer,  had  fixed  upon  the  date  1526,  and  this  is  likewise  the  result  of 
Dalton's  lengthy  argument  against  the  much  later  date  (1542),  advocated  orig- 
inally only  by  inimical  Romanists,  but  recently  also  by  Kawerau  in  the  above- 
named  article.  Dalton's  considerations  are  not  absolutely  conclusive,  but  they 
furnish  a  high  degree  of  probability  that  Laski  cannot  justly  be  charged  with 
perjury.  It  may  confidently  be  expected  that,  with  renewed  study  of  the  now 
available  sources  and  the  additional  light  that  may  be  obtained  from  other 
Lasciana  still  to  be  discovered,  the  man's  character  will  be  put  beyond  the  reach 
of  so  serious  an  accusation. 

Princeton,  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

Chribttjs  Liberator:  An  Outline  Study  of  Africa.  By  Ellen  C.  Parsons, 
M.A.  Introduction  by  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B.,  Author  of  British 
CejjUral  Africa^  etc.  New  York:  The  Macmillan^Company.  1905.  12mo; 
pp.  301. 

CHRisTiANrrY  IN  MoDERN  Japan.  By  Ernest  W.  Clement,  Principal  Dimcan 
Baptist  Academy,  Tokyo,  Japan;  Author  of  Handbook  of  Modem  Japan, 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.     1905.     12mo;  pp.  viii,  205. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  note  the  appearance  of  these  modest  but  most  service- 
able outline  histories  of  the  missionary  situation  in  the  coimtries  named.  The 
volumes  will  commend  themselves  to  all  who  wish  to  know  the  outstanding  facts 
concerning  the  evangelization  by  all  the  denominations  of  these  large  and  in- 
creasingly interesting  fields. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

The  Heart  op  Asbury's  Journal.  Edited  By  Ezra  Squier  Tipple,  D.D. 
New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.     1904.    8vo;  pp.  xii,  720.    Price,  $1.25  net. 

Bishop  Francis  Asbury,  for  forty-five  years  (1771  to  1816)  an  itinerant  preacher 
and  one  of  the  strongest  organizers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
coimtry,  well  merits  the  attempt  here  made  by  Dr.  Tipple  to  make  his  diary  or 
Journal  more  widely  useful.  The  three  volumes  of  the  original  work  are 
reduced  to  one.  The  unimportant  entries  are  omitted ;  some  judicious  explana- 
tory notes  are  inserted;  numerous  inaccuracies  are  , removed;  and  many 
handsome  illustrations  of  persons  and  places  mentioned  in  the  Journal  are 
reproduced,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  from  Hurst's  History  of  Methodism. 

The  work  in  its  new  form  is  a  most  readable  chapter  from  the  romantic  period 
of  American  history.  It  gives  us  an  intimate  acqu^ntance  with  a  man  whose 
ecclesiastical  career,  so  far  as  extent  of  travel,  variety  of  service,  and  range  of 
permanent  achievement  are  concerned,  had  few  parallels  even  in  that  period  of 
heroic  missionary  enterprise.  Every  page  of  the  Journal  breathes  the  spirit  of 
a  fervent  piety  and  an  indefatigable  seal,  despite  the  torments  of  bodily  afflio- 
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tjon  and  the  general  hardshipd  of  the  pioneer's  life,  to  bring  as  many  as  possible 
under  the  power  of  the  gosipel  of  Christ.  There  is  Bomething  touching  in  those 
frequent  entries  thai  teU  us  how  this  man  of  God  rose  at  five  in  the  morning  to 
spend  whole  hours  in  prayer  for  himself  aud  his  fellow-raen.  Tlie  book  may  be 
regarded  m  an  important  source  for  the  early  hiiitory  of  Methodism  throughout 
the  Middle  States,  but  its  greatest  value  for  the  average  reader  vdU.  be  found  in 
the  vivid  picture  it  give^  of  the  colonial  life  in  general,  and^  in  particular,  of  the 
noble  achiev^ementgj  amid  those  trying  circumstances,  of  a  most  useful  servant  of 
God, 
Prineet&n^  F,  W.  Loetscher, 

Cob  PUS  Reformatorum,  Volumen  LXXXVIII.  Huldrbicb  Zwinqli's 
SABMMTLrcHE  Werke,  herausgegebeu  von  Egli  und  Flnsler.  Berlin:  Schwet- 
sehke  und  Sohn,  1905. 

Among  the  most  important  theologleal  publications  of  the  Continent  of  Europe 
is  this  repubh cation  of  the  works  of  Uhich  Zwingli  by  the  firm  of  Schwetschke 
&  Son  J  of  Berlin^  who  have  already  put  the  Church  under  great  obligations  by 
the  pub t [cation  of  Luther'»j  and  Calvin's  collected  works*  The  editors  of  this  new 
issue  of  Zmngli*B  works  are  Prof.  Emjl  Egli,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
University  of  Zurich,  aasisted  by  Prof.  George  Finsler^  of  Ba^le.  A  new  issue  of 
the  works  of  the  great  Reformer  is  necessary,  as  since  the  last  publication  of  his 
works  by  Schulthess,  1 828-42 ^  considerable  new  material  has  been  found,  the 
results  of  which,  however,  have  been  incorporated  in  the  latest  and  best  of  the 
lives  of  Zwingh  by  the  late  Prof.  R.  StaheUn,  of  BasJe,  The  editors  are  pub- 
Ifshing  Zmngli'g  works  in  chronological  order,  beginning  with  his  first  works 
written  at  Glarus,  as  his  poem^  ''The  Fable  of  the  Oxen,"  Of  this  edition  six 
parts  have  already  appeared,  carrying  them  down  to  the  first  deputation  at 
Zurich,  in  1523.  Each  work  of  Zwingli'e  is  prefaced  witli  a  carefully  made  list 
of  sources  and  the  notes  pve  careful  annotations  of  the  different  rea^hngs,  leav* 
ing  nothing  to  be  desired,  The  edition  will  be  a  splendid  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  this  great  Reformer,  a  credit  to  the  publishers  and  editors,  as  well  as  a 
great  boon  to  the  theological  world. 

Philadelphia.  J,   I.   Goon, 


ZwiNGttiNA,   1904,   >ro,l,tol905,  No,  1,  inclusive,   ZurcherundFurrer,Ztlrich, 

The  publication  of  these  valuable  pamphlets  giving  new  material  on  the  Swiss 
Beformation  is  continued.  The  first  pamphlet  of  1904  discussed  ZwingU's  visit 
to  Monza,  Italy,  The  second  number  of  1904,  because  of  the  4[>{)th  anniversary 
of  Bullinger^s  birth,  is  devoted  to  BuUinger's  life  and  his  relation  to  Zwingli. 
An  interesting  discussion  is  given  on  the  question  whether  Zwingh,  before  his 
death,  had  suggested  BuUinger  as  his  succe^ot  as  Antistes  and  head  of  the  Zurich 
Church, 

FhHadd^ia,  J.  I,  Goon. 

Heinrich    BmAiNG£R*s    DiARltJM,     Bssle  1904,     145  pages. 

In  honor  of  tlie  quartocentenary  of  Bullingcr'a  birth,  July  IS,  1904,  the  Zwingti 
Society  of  Zurich,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof,  Emil  Egli,  pubhshed  this  Diary 
of  BtiMnger,  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting  narrative  of  the  events 
uf  his  life,  beginning  with  a  reference  to  his  birth;  but  it  is  especially  full  during 
the  period  of  his  ministry,  calhng  attention  to  many  of  the  events  of  the  day  in 
their  relation  to  the  Reformation.  It  is  pardy  in  Latin  and  partly  in  Gefman, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  original  sources  of  the  Swiss  Reformation, 

Phiiaddpkia.  •  J.  L  Good, 
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ThE  Ethlk  Hulprich  Zwinglis,    Von  Constantine  von  KtrGEirOBN,    Leipaie. 
1902.     109  pagra.  I 

This  IS  a  brochure  on  the  moml  teachings  of  Zwingll,  ajmmg  to  gather  and  state 
the  moral  teachings  of  this  great  Reformer,  as  Baur  and  others  have  stated  his  dog- 
matical. Following  Kant,  he  divides  his  book  Into  two  parts:  (I)  from  virtue  to 
pardon  or  grace ;  (11)  from  pardon  to  virtue*  The  first  he  defines  to  be  ZwingU's 
morals  in  their  personal  worth ;  the  second  explains  Zwingli's  teAchings  oa  moral- 
ity in  lU  effect  on  individual  piety,  as  prayer,  and  on  our  pra<;tical  life,  aa  in  the 
family,  social  and  political  relations.  He  sliows  that  Zwingli's  views  on  prayer 
did  not  limit  it  to  formulas  or  place  or  time.  In  regard  to  his  views  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  Church  and  State,  where  Ritaclil  and  Luthardt  claim  he  held  to  a  theoc- 
racy, which  Stahelin  and  Schweisser  combat,  he  says  that  both  should  be  consid- 
ered, but  it  was  not  a  theocracy  but  a  State  Church  to  which  Zwingli  held.  The 
book  is  interesting^  in  view  of  RitscWa  preaent-day  ethical  theology,  as  showing 
Zwingli's  sympathy  with  morals, 

Philadelphia,  J.  I,  Gooi>.      I 

Far  EnoEKS  Choist.     Geneve. 


La  Theocratie  a  Geneve  av  tesips  ok  Cjixvin. 

280  pages. 
L*  Etat  CffREriEH  Calviniste  a  G^nKvb  av  temps  de  Theodore  ub:  Beza. 

^v^e.     614  pages. 


Gen- 


These  are  two  important  works  on  a  subject  that  greatly  needed  eluetdatloa,  ^ 
the  eccIeaiasticaJ  government  of  Geneva  in  the  Reformation,     About  this  many 
erroneous  views  are  held  by  English  readers^much  of  the  Church  government 
of  Laaco  is  confused  with  that  of  Calvin,  etc.     It  is  therefore  very  important  to  fl 
get  facts  at  firs  t  hand  from  the  original  records .    Re  v,  Mr .  Choisy ,  a  pastor  of  Gene  va^  ■ 
has  performed  this  work  in  these  volumes  and  herein  lies  the  value  of  his  work. 
It  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt  bo  pr^ent  with  any  fullness  and  completeness  the 
early  Church  government  of  Geneva, 

Tlie  first  book  gives  a  careful  historical  description  of  the  Church  organizataon, 
from  the  days  of  Farel  through  Calvin's  ei:ile  and  return  to  the  ttnie  of  the  la  tier's 
death.  He  traces  the  various  revolts  against  it  by  the  PerrinistSj  Bolzeo  and 
Serve tUSf  and  tlie  fi.nal  victory  of  the  theocratic  regime  over  the  ca^saropapistie. 
He  closes  with  a  minute  description  of  the  ministry,  the  worship  and  discipline 
of  the  Calvinistic  theocracy.  He  then  examines  critically  the  governmental 
system  of  Calvin,  which  he  says  was  an  apphcation  to  society  of  the  fundamant&l 
principle  of  his  theology,  the  sovereignty  of  God--that  he  tried  to  realize  in  Geaevm 
the  ideal  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  author  criticises  Calvin's  theological  po- 
sitions in  making  God  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  rather  than  of  the  New,  in 
giving  the  Bible  a  juridical  conception  based  abstractly  on  law  and  not  on  the 
loving  conception  of  Clirist.  According  to  the  Calvinistic  theocracy  the  Church 
needed  the  State  and  the  State  the  Church,  the  former  to  be  the  supreme  resort 
in  matters  religious.  '  *  This  theocratic  system/'  he  says, '  ^  appeared  as  a  phenom- 
enon analogous  to  that  of  the  primitive  Church*  After  the  Apostles  the  early 
Church*  unable  to  rise  to  the  aphituality  of  Paul,  descended  to  legalism.  So 
there  was  a  descent  after  the  Reformation  for  want  of  such  a  leader  as  Calvin/' 
How  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  in  this  double-headed  government 
of  Church  and  State  was  the  problem  with  which  Beza  had  to  wrestle.  This  is 
described  in  the  second  work.  His  life  was  a  continual  struggle  against  the  un- 
ceasing demands  of  the  pohtical  powers  for  supremacy*  The  author's  descrip- 
tion of  the  historical  events  is  exceedingly  interesting — the  final  victory  of  the 
political  government  (1572),  the  gradual  secularization  of  education  by  estab- 
lishment of  a  Law  Department  at  the  University  (1573),  the  abolition  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Confession  of  Faith  by  students  (1576),  until  Beza,  weary  of  the  strug- 
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glea  agmnst  the  secular  power,  voluntarily  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Venerable 
Company  in  1S80,  and  Beta's  deatli,  which  finds  the  political  arm  permanently  in 
control.  He  closes  by  reviewing  the  dtstLtictive  character  and  spirit  of  the  Christian 
State  of  Geneva.  Hi.^  disc Qssions  on  the  relati on  of  Calvinism  to  society  ^  to  scien ce , 
to  modem  liberty,  are  very  interesting  and  valuable,  although  in  many  places 
the  reader  will  not  agree  with  his  criticism  of  the  dogmatical  principles  of  tlie 
great  Reformer,  Calvin,  made  in  the  spirit  of  modem  critical  dogmatics.  But  to 
the  student  of  ecclesiastical  government  these  vohinies  are  a  boon,  and  they 
correct  mistaken  notions  about  Calvinism.  Calvin  may  have  been  the  founder  of 
repubhcs,  but  Geneva  was  far  from  the  political  and  ctvil  freedom  of  modem 
republics;  for  not  until  three  centuries  later,  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century, 
did  religidus  and  civil  liberty  overturn  her  aristocracy, 

Philudelphia.  J.  1.  GoOfi. 


CaI»VIN,     EIN    ACTENGETR^UEa    LeBENSHILD. 

13S  pages. 


Von  H,  Diener-Wyss.     ZQrIch. 


This  is  a  popular  life  of  John  Calvin  in  pampMet  fomi ;  yet^  though  popular 
in  style,  its  scientific  basis  is  good.  Luther  bulks  largely  in  the  German  mind 
and  yet  Calvin  la  not  forgotten,  as  is  shown  by  the  recent  pubUcation  of  his  entire 
works  by  Schwetschke,  C^^rneliu^,  Lang  of  Halle,  and  others  like  the  author  of 
this  pamphlet  are  keeping  the  memory  and  work  of  Calvin  bright  before  the 
minds  of  the  Germans, 

Fhilmklphia.  J.  I.  Goon. 

Thomas  Flatter  and  the  Edccattonal  IlENAiasANCi^  op  the  Sixteenth  Csn- 
TtTRY.     By  Pauii  Monhoe,  Ph.D.      New  York,  1904,     224  pages. 

In  the  excellent  Educational  Series  published  by  tlie  Apple  tons  there  Is  a  proper 
tribute  paid  to  this  Swiss  teacher  as  one  of  the  beginners  of  [Protestant  edu- 
cation. He  Iji  int-eresting  to  ui  as  the  great  printer  of  Basle  and  publisher  of 
Ca!  vin*3 1  n  h  t  i  t  u  tes ,  But  his  an  tob  iography  glvenheregivesan  importan  t  insigh  t 
into  some  phases  of  education  peculiar  to  that  time,  as  the  wanderings  of  the 
students  and  the  different  kinds  of  schools^  as  the  cathedralj  parish,  guild  and 
burgher  schools.  HisVfforts  to  gain  an  edtJcation  were  lierojc.  From  goatherd  to 
sch  ool-h  oy ,  to  student ,  to  teach  er{and  printeristhe  story  ofhisljfe,  Hungeringforan 
edtication,  he  came  to  Zurich  and  heard  the  new  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
He  followed  his  great  teacher  Oswald  Mycouius  to  Basle,  where  he  was  first  pro- 
fessor in  the  pedagogiuin  and  rector  of  the  Castle  school  for  thirty-one  years. 
As  an  educational  study  this  autoVjiography  m  valuable.  Tlie  Calvinistic  Church 
has  always  stood  high  in  education  and  literature.  She  needs  to  honor  her  fa- 
mous sous  more*  As  Froachauer  the  printer  of  Zurich  in  the  sLxteenth  century 
wa&  a  wliole  Bible  Society  in  one  person,  and  Pestalojiisi,  the  creator  of  the  new 
education  of  Europe,  Platter  finelj^  combinea  both  the  teacher  and  the  printer. 

PhihMpliUi.  J.  I.  Good. 


Jean  FuBOEnirK  Osterwald  (1663-1747), 
294  pages  with  Appendh^. 


Par  R .  G  retio^t.    Neucha  bel ,  1 904 


At  last  the  life  of  this  distinguished  French -Swiss  theologian  has  found  a  suit- 
able biography.  The  previous  biographieii  having  become  antiquated  by  rea- 
son of  the  new  material  and  also  of  the  new  point  of  view  of  our  age,  a  new  book 
was  needed.  The  author  has  based  it  on  originals  in  Neuchatel  and  Geneva, 
and  gives  at  tlie  end  a  reprint  of  the  letters  of  Osterwald  to  his  dear  friend.  A, 
Turretin  of  Geneva,  132   in  number.     Tlie  l>iographer  follows  his  life  chronolog- 
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ically,  taking  up  his  various  works  as  they  were  written.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  it  was  the  father  of  Osterwald  who  prevented  individual  subscription 
by  the  Classis  of  Neuchatel  to  the  Helvetic  Consensus,  and  the  son  therefore  gained 
by  inheritance  his  opposition  to  that  creed ;  in  whose  repeal  he,  with  the  others 
of  the  second  Swiss  theological  triumvirate,  Werenfels  and  A.  Turretin,  was  suc- 
cessful. Tlie  problems  of  Osterwald's  theological  positions,  due  to  his  departure 
from  traditional  Calvinism,  as  his  doctrine  of  original  sin,  his  reputed  Socinianism, 
are  handled  with  ability.  The  author  reveals  that  while  Osterwald  differed 
from  Calvin  by  denying  the  totality  of  depravity ,  and  virtually  ignoring  predestina- 
tion, he  still  believed  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  in  some  sense  the  sub- 
stitutionary sacrifice  of  Christ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  Osterwald,  whUe 
refusing  to  be  a  Calvinist,  criticised  the  Arminians.  Probably  his  mind 
was  of  such  a  type  that  he  found  refuge  from  such  metaphj'sical  questions 
in  ethics,  for  the  peculiar  emphasis  of  his  catechism  and  dogmatics  is  on  the  eth- 
ical and  practical.  Every  doctrine  must  be  practical;  in  this  he  was  a  forenm- 
ner  of  Rothe.  Indeed  in  his  ethical  theology  Osterwald  was  in  many  respects 
the  forerunner  of  the  ethical  theology  of  to-day  as  foimd  in  Kitschlianism  abroad 
and  the  sociological  dogmatics  at  home.  Exception  might  be  taken  to  one  or 
two  points,  as  to  his  statement  of  the  early  repeals  of  the  Helvetic  Consensus  by 
Bern  and  Zurich,  but  so  excellent  is  the  work  that  it  is  not  necessary. 
Philadelphia.  J.   I.   Good. 

Arnold  Bovet,  sa  Vie,  son  Oeuvre.     Par  Pierre  Dieterlen.    Neuchatel. 
380   pages. 

This  Reformed  minister,  though  unknown  to  English  readers,  was  widely 
known  in  his  native  land  of  Switzerland  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  as  the 
apostle  of  the  White  Cross,  or  of  temperance,  going  everywhere  to  teach  total 
abstinence.  One  quickly  sees  the  results  of  his  labors  when  visiting  Switzerland, 
in  the  difference  between  German  and  French  Switzerland,  the  latter  being  far 
in  advance  on  temperance,  owing  largely  to  his  labors.  At  the  same  time,  his 
quarter-century  pastorate  of  the  Free  French  Reformed  congregation  of  the  city 
of  Bern  the  capital  gave  him  unusual  avenues  of  influence  and  usefulness.  Those 
interested  in  religious  philanthropy  or  in  studying  the  work  of  temperance  in  its 
world-wide  aspects  cannot  well  pass  by  this  book. 

Philadelphia,  J.  I.  Good. 

Pioneers  parmi  les  Marotse.      Par  Adolphe  Jalla.     Florence.    1903.     369 
pages. 

The  annals  of  this  mission  field  in  southeastern  Africa  deserve  to  be  placed 
alongside  of  those  in  the  New  Hebrides  by  John  G.  Pa  ton.  The  wonderful  mis- 
sion among  the  Marotse,  begun  by  probably  the  greatest  of  the  French  mission- 
aries, Coillard,  who  went  to  his  rest  last  year,  is  being  continued  by  his  successor, 
the  author  of  this  volume,  who  in  it  describes  his  missionary  experiences  and 
labors  (1889),  to  his  return  to  Europe  (1900).  Its  value  is  increased  by  a  num- 
ber of  pictures  of  the  mission  and  a  valuable  map  of  the  region  of  the  upper  Zam- 
besi, with  its  wonderful  falls  of  Victoria  Nyanzi,  showing  the  location  of  the 
mission  stations.  An  appendix  containing  a  history  of  the  Marotse  tribe,  the 
traditions  of  their  royal  family,  and  other  interesting  information  concerning 
this  tribe,  which  seems  destined  to  become  an  important  factor  poUtically  in  the 
British  history  of  South  Africa,  adds  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

Philadelphia,  J.  I.  Good. 

Die  Sacrament-lehre  des  Johannes  A.  Lasco.  Von  Lie.  Karl  Hein.  Berlin: 
Schwetschke  und  Sohn.     1904.     188  pages. 

The  writer  in  his  preface  states  that  Lasco's  theological  position  on  the  second 
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nmental  eontroveray  cannot  be^  underst-ood  without  a  close  examinfltion  of 
bis  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  then  proceeds  to  examine  Laaco's  views — 
first  Erasmian,  then  Zwinghan,  then  Calvinist,  As  to  the  question  whether 
Lasco  was  Humanist,  Unionist  or  CahiniBt,  he  clearly  ahows  that  he  wns  tlie 
last;  until  at  length  his  doctrine,  though  w*ith  a  slight  difference  of  emphasis, 
corner  in  full  agreemeiit  with  Calvia'a*  He  shows  that  ten  years  before  their 
meeting  at  Frankfort,  I^asco  had  been  inftuenced  by  Calvin,  but  for  ten  years 
had  withheld  his  subecription  to  his  views.  There  remains^  as  the  author  sugigeatfl, 
room  for  a  work  on  the  Church  government  of  I,asco  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  Calvin,  though  botli  are  Presbyterial,  For  it  is  a  question  whether  Calvin 
has  not  gained  a  good  deal  of  credit  that  belongs  to  Lasco,  the  founder  of  the  first 
Presbyterially  organiaed  congregation  at  Austin  Friara/^London, 

Philadelphia.  J,  I.  Good. 

Dee  Dom  ztr  Beri^ik,    Von  Cam*  ScHmswiND,    Berlin,    1905.    203  pages. 

It  is  quite  fitting  that  just  at  the  time  when  the  Emperor  of  Germany  should 
dedicate  his  new  cathedral  at  Berlin  last  February',  a  history  of  this  cathedral 
should  be  published;  and  it  is  quite  proper  that  Rev,  Dr.  Schnicwind,  who  la 
the  only  Reformed  miuister  among  the  present  court-chaplains ,  should  be  the 
one  to  write  it.  He  narrates  its  history  from  its  foundation  in  1450  up  to  1905. 
He  describes  the  three  buildings^  t!te  fi.r§t  built  in  H51  in  the  Castle,  the  seeond 
built  in  Reformation  times  in  the  Castle  Square^  the  third  built  by  Frederick  the 
Great  in  1750  in  the  pleasure  garden  of  the  palace,  and  the  new  cathedral  dedi- 
cated in  1905.  He  also  describes  the  various  court^haplains ;  also  the  cathedral 
school  and  crypt.  Very  interesting  to  us  of  the  Calviniatic  faith  is  the  scene  on 
Cliristmas,  1613,  when  Elector  John  Sigismund  of  Brandenburg  joined  the  He- 
formed  Chureii,  and  also  the  giving  by  his  son  Elector  George  William  of  Bran- 
denburg in  1632  of  the  cathedral  forever  to  the  Reformed  faith;  that  no  matter 
what  changes  of  faith  might  occur  in  Brandenburg  or  in  its  ruling  family,  the  Re- 
formed of  Berlin  should  always  have  a  place  of  worship  there  (as  a  result  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany  have  been  Reformed).  But  this 
gift  of  the  cathedral  forever  to  the  Reformed  has  been  nullified  because  the  King 
of  Prussia  in  1817  united  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  faiths  and  made  the  cathe- 
dral belong  to  the  United  Church;  so  that  now  it  is  more  Lutheran  than  Re- 
formed, and  of  its  four  court-preachers  only  one  is  Reformed,  and  he  very  mildly 
confessional.  The  book  is  Enriched  by  a  great  many  pictures  and  portraits,  many 
of  whose  subjects  were  prominent  ^  as  Jablon&ki^  and  also  a  reprint  of  itiiportant 
documents  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Church. 

Fhitadelf^iia.  J,  I,  Good. 


GesCHICHTE    OEK    ENTSTBHtmtJ    tmo   EHTWlCKfi!LTj?fO    DER   MVANOBLI9CHBN  Ka- 

PELLE  IN  Heidelbbrq.     Von  KoHRiG,     Heidelberg.     1904* 

The  brochure  reveab  how  Heidelberg,  once  a  centre  of  Evangelical  Christianity 
in  the  days  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  has  become  a 
waste  through  rationalism  in  the  pulpit  and  professor's  chair.  It  describes  the 
new  beginning  of  Evangelical  Christianity  made  in  the  19th  century  by  the  few  who 
had  not  bowetl  their  knees  to  Baal  and  its  growth  in  the  City  Mission,  until,  though 
once  ostracized  and  even  in  a  measure  persecuted  by  the  powers  that  be,  it  is 
now  recognized  as  doing  a  splendid  work  for  the  regeneration  of  that  city.  As 
An  illustration  of  the  work  of  tlie  innere  Mission  of  Germany  it  is  an  important 
study. 

FhihMphia.  J.  I.  Gooo. 
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ThbChukch  and  the  FirruRE  Life.  By  David  Van  Horne,  D,D,,  LL.D.,  Prea- 
ident  and  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Heidelberg  Theological  Sem- 
inaiy  (Tiffin,  Ohio)<    Cleveland.     1904.    247  pages. 

This  volume  contmns  a  part  of  the  theologiea!  lect-uresof  Rev,  Prof.  Van  Horne^ 
who  for  nearly  twenty  years  has  taught  in  the  institution  over  which  he  pre- 
sides. It  is  a  continuation  of  hb  previoua  work,  Reason  and  EevekUionj  pub- 
lished some  years  ago*  Aa  that  coA^ered  the  beginning  of  dognmtics^  tliis  covers 
the  end.  It  takes  up  tlie  subjects  of  ecclesiology  and  eschatology.  His  theolog- 
ical position  is  that  of  the  positive  traditional  theology.  He  aims  to  be  Calvin- 
iitic  in  the  sense  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  On  eathatology,  unlike  modem 
new  theology,  which  reduces  it  to  a  mimmum,  he  is  quite  full,  and  his  positions 
are  sound  and  safe.  The  work  reveals  careful,  industrious  study  and  thought; 
and  while  it  lacks  the  fullness  of  [such  larger  dogmatics  as  Smith's,  Shedd'a  or 
Strong's,  still  it  wiH  occupy  an  honored  place  among  tlie  Reformed  dogmatics  of 
our  day. 

Philadelphia.  J,  1.  Goon. 


IT.— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Words  op  Help  on  Belief  and  Conduct.  By  the  Higbt  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moirxx 
(Bishop  of  Durham),  Rev  W.  T.  A.  Barber,  D.D.,  Rev.  G.  S.  Barhutt, 
D.D.,  Rev.  J.  G.  Greenough,  M.A.,  Rev,  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D.,  Rev,  J.  D, 
JoNEi,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ver>'  Rev.  W,  Lefkoy,  D.D.  (Deun  of  Norwich),  Rev. 
Alexander  McLaren,  D.D.^  Rev.  G.  H.  C.  MacGreqor,  M.A.,  Yen.  T.  J. 
Madden  (Archbishop  of  Warrington),  Rev.  A.  T,  Pierson,  D.D.,  Rev. 
John  Watso?*,  D.D.  ("Tan  Maclaren''),  Rev,  W.  H.  GmFFrrH  Thomas,. 
B.D.,  and  Rev.  F.  S.  Wedster,  M.A,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  R,  Bucbllakd, 
M,A.  New  York:  The  American  Tract  Society,  150  Nassau  Street.  8vo, 
pp.  280,     Price,  $1.00. 

This  very  neat  volume  contains  a  fine  selection  of  papers,  by  a  great  varietj"^ 
of  writers^  upon  a  wide  scope  of  subjects.  The  whole  collection  is  accurately^ 
tiiough  rather  indefinitely,  designated  by  the  title  given  to  the  bc»ok.  Some  of 
the  papers  are  not  only  thoroughly  evangelical,  but  alsp  distinctively  evangehatiCi 
For  example^  Dr,  .Alexander  McLaren's  paper,  '* Under  which  King?'*  \»  a 
splendid  appeal  to  the  unconverted  man  to  be  saved  by  accepting  Jesus  Christ  a& 
his^Baviour  and  King.  Tlienext  paper,  on  "Oioice  and  Decision,^ '  by  Uie  Rev, 
W,  T.  A.  Barber,  B.D.,  showif  a  yielding  to  the  common  temptation  to  indulge 
oneself  in  a  psychological  treatise  on  the  power  of  the  will  rather  timn  to  set  forth 
a  motive  which  will  ehcit  that  power  in  the  right  direction.  Dr.  Horton's  paper, 
*^Why  I  am  a  Christian,'*  gives  the  broadly  expijtiential reasou^a  reason,  by 
the  by,  which  could  have  had  no  direct  force  vnih  him  before  he  had  himself 
become  a  Christian,  and  winch  therefore  has  its  hrnitations  as  a  persuading  mo- 
tive to  tile  unbehever,  Ian  Maclaren's  paper,  **  Christ  the  Answer  to  Human 
Need/*  is  a  fine  evangeliatic  presentation  of  the  theologically  Ritschlian  idea 
that  the  key  which  iits  the  lock  is  good  enough  to  open  the  door.  This  idea  baa 
a  tremendous  meamng  and  value  in  the  evangehstic  appeal,  although  in  a  cert&ln 
aspect  of  it  it  is  tlxe  very  essence  of  the  phenomenological  theology, — which  aspect 
of  coyrse,  Dr.  Wataoa  never  alludes  to.  The  papers  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics. 
The  one  on  *'Gambhng''  is  excellent  and  very  timely.  Dr.  Barrett's  essay  on 
**The  Vitality  and  Value  of  the  Bible''  h  rich  and  suggestive,  while  the  same 
writer's  paper  on  '*The  Conflict  of  Home  with  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty*'  i» 
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a  fine,  intelligent  controveraial  treatment  of  the  question  of  the  menace  to  civil 
liberty  which  grows  out  of  the  claims  of  the  Papacy,  The  Tract  Society  haa 
placed  American  readers  under  obligation  for  this  contribution  to  tlie  devotional 
and  practical  htexatui^  of  the  time,  a  contribution  which  U  almost  wholly  from 
the  pens  of  British  writers, 

TrmiGu.  HisNBT  Collik  Mintok. 


Jesus  Cbbist  and  the  CfTBiSTiAN  Chahacter.  An  Examination  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus  in  its  Relation  to  Some  of  the  Moral  Problemii  of  Personal  Life. 
By  FaA^cia  Greentv^ood  Peabody,  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian 
Morals  in  Harvard  University .  New  York:  The  Maemillan  Company*  1905< 
Svo;  pp,  304*    Price,  11.50, 

This  book  embodies  the  "Lyman  Beecher  Lectures*'  at  Yale  University  for 
1904.  The  opening  chapter  deals  with  *'The  Modern  World  and  the  Christtaa 
Character'' J  Chapter  U  diacusaes  "The  Character  of  Jesus  Christ*';  the  ensu- 
ifkg  three  chapters  are  concerned  with  the  contents  of  Christian  Character; 
and  Chapter  VI  is  a  stndy  of  *'The  Social  Consequences  of  the  Christian  Cliar* 
acter.'*  The  two  concluding  chapters  <VII  and  VIII)  are  entitled  respectively 
"The  Ascent  of  Ethics*'  and  "The  Descent  of  Faith."  By  the  "ascent  of 
ttluGS*^  the  autlior  means  the  Cliristian's  discovery  of  the  source  of  Christ's 
system  of  ethics  as  bel»g  "communion  with  God/'  '  'The  normal  development 
of  the  Christian  character  .  .  .  leads  ,  *  .  from  the  plain  of  ethics  to  the  heights 
of  rehgion"  (p.  265)*  Tfie  normal  Christian  character,  according  to  the  author, 
begins  with  the  performance  of  duty,  and  gradually  grows  **from  duty  to  in- 
sight/' or  from  moral  conduct  to  faith.  By  the  "descent  of  faith"  is  meant 
the  necessity  in  Christ,  and  in  his  followeT^,  of  adding  practical  helpfulness  to 
the  ecstasies  of  the  higher  experiences  of  oneness  with  God^as  illustrated,  for 
example,  in  the  Miiater^s  prompt  descent  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  to 
heal  the  epileptic  boy.  The  complementary  principles  of  these  last  two  chapters 
Are  forcibly  stated  and  brilliantly  amplified*  The  book  as  a  whole,  indeed, 
i*eveala  fine  scholarship^  originality,  and  a  marked  brilliancy  of  thought  and 
language.  The  special  admirers  of  Dr,  Feabody  will  regard  tiie  decided  up-io- 
daleness  of  these  lectures  as  not  the  least  element  in  contributing  to  their 
attractiveness. 

There  is  a  wide  divergence  between  the  author's  point  of  view  and  that,  say, 
«f  James  Denney*s  The  Death  of  Christ.  As  every  one  who  is  acquaiatetl  mth 
Hie  latter  work  knows,  its  author  teaches  ttiat  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  is  the 
»de  starting-point  of  genuine  Christian  character,  Saya  Denney,  "Nothing 
can  beget  in  the  soul  that  life  of  whicli  we  speak  except  the  appeal  of  the  Cross, 
snd  what  the  appeal  of  the  Cross  doesj  beget  is  a  life  which,  in  its  moral  quality, 
corresponds  to  the  death  of  Christ  itself."  One  or  the  other  of  these  theologians 
must  be  wrong,  for  the  question  is  fundamental.  Apparently  there  is  no  ina port- 
Ant  place  in  Dr.  Peabody's  creed  for  the  Atonement.  We  do  not  recall  that  the 
Trord  is  once  mentioned  in  his  book,  nor  that  emphasis  is  once  given  to  the  su- 
preme fact  indicated  by  the  term  as  a  potent  force  in  spiritual  character.  One 
of  the  mmor  slips  of  the  author  is  his  reference  to  the  first  answer  in  the  West- 
minster Shorter  Catechism  as  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  Christian  thought 
during  the  past  to  detach  religion  from  practical  life  (p.  275)*  But  is  it  not  an 
error  to  understand  the  phrase,  ^'and  enjoy  Him  forever/'  as  merely  a  definition 
of  the  content  of  the  first  phrase,  "to  glorify  God"?  Rightly  understood,  *  'to 
g^rify  God"  as  used  in  the  Catechism  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  meaning  an  un- 
practical or  transcendent  act  of  the  soul,  but  Is  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  St. 
Paul's  word,  "Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all 
to  the  glory  of  God"  (1  Cor.  x.  31). 
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'l«#i  ^;«*.i'/H  >  i;y  7wr,  'tiviK*t.     ??*rj/»T.».     liv  K^v.  Ri^seht  Fraxci*  Cotuk, 
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'n*^  f<r/-».  '/f  th'-  y^fttttfu:  •w)»ifii  tipiMrnr  in  this  VxkA  ha«  already  been  widdy 
ttuA,  tot  il  ffit^  iff*-t$/'\tf/l  hy  %\i*;  a<jth'/r  a«  r'jtiring  Moderator  of  the  General 
Stmt^tiAtSy  v/),*  It  tl  in*'t  in  iiitlfhUf  in  J^Kll.  7>iat  R'rnnon,  whose  subject  stands 
/M  fhi'  UtU  ift  th<-  l/*y#fc,  i*  of  ijntjtiijid  ''X'^rll'mrre,  ev^rn  considering  the  special 
orrttmuih  whi'h  (r/iv#r  if,  birth;  but  w*?  ftr*T  KurjrnufHi  to  discover  that  it  is  not 
itol.itt'tt\(l'/  i-<j(»«'rior  f>#  fh«'  fifU'i-n  other  w'rrrnonu  of  this  volume,  all  but  one  of 
♦yhi'  h  w*  M  *!'  h  v*'r/l  in  Ur.  O^yli-V  Ihmvi-r  pulpit.  Tlie  evenness  of  work  in  the 
«<  M'4  ii  ntfi^inK  .bidffinK  by  the  Mit/nUinee  of  i\n'W,  sermons — for  we  have  never 
b«<  n  privilijrid  l/»  h«fir  hini  we  fnunt  n'^ard  I>r.  f>jyle  as  a  ver\'  strong  preacher. 
W«-  ift'iiW  iUi-  i\iri'*'  ifinrUn  of  j('H»d  writing  according  to  the  work  on  Rhetoric 
w«'  wiu«h«-d  lonj/  iiKo  r|<'urn«*«M,  T'oree  and  Ikiauty — and  the  sermons  before 
MM  hMvi-  III)  ol  ihiiii'  thfci'  f|iinlilii'M.  'Hie  Hubjertii  all  relate  to  vital  questions 
of  thu  hoiM,  iind  Ihi-y  an'  lr«iiU*d  in  a  way  that  is  as  attractive  as  forceful.  Dr. 
I!iiyh'  iinrn  |/ooil  lOriKhNh ;  ritid  (Iiim  in  more  than  can  be  said  of  a  good  many  popu- 
lAr  \trmi'\in»  )n  our  icetii«nitiori  when  thf)  ragu  is  for  sermons  "without  notes." 
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Ifis  illustrative  element  is  particularly  fine.  On  the  whole,  this  volume  gives  us 
the  impression  of  strength — ^a  personality  that  is  very  symmetrical,  and  virile 
in  thought,  experience,  spiritual  feeling,  evangelical  zeal  and  hopefulness.  Per- 
haps we  should  regard  the  sermon  on  the  Atonement — ^its  title  is  *  'Life  for  Life" 
— as  the  most  helpful  and  striking  of  this  collection;  but  all  are  good,  and  every 
body  ought  to  be  the  better  for  the  reading  of  them. 
Cranfordy  N.  J.  George  Francis  Greene. 

The  Child  xsj}  God.  By  Rev.  M.  T.  Lamb.  Introduction  by  Rev.  Henry 
Collin  Minton,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety.    16mo.     Paper;  pp.  viii  and  121. 

This  little  book,  by  the  State  Secretary  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New 
Jersey,  is  a  plea  for  the  work  of  that  Society,  which  aims  to  find  homes  for  the 
homeless  children  rescued  by  its  agents.  This  book  is  wider  in  its  scope  than  the 
work  of  the  Society.  It  is  a  call  to  parents  to  get  back  to  the  Biblical  basis  of 
the  family  and  regard  their  children  as  committed  to  them  by  God.  Alas!  that 
there  should  be  need  for  such  a  plea.  Mr.  Lamb  lays  much  emphases  upon  the 
importance  of  family  life  in  the  training  of  the  individual  and  the  maintainanoe 
of  society.  He  is  even  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  the  best  support  for 
his  argument  is  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  good  book  for  all  parents,  and 
for  all  who  ought  to  be  parents,  to  read.  If  husbands  and  wives  are  not  fathers 
and  mothers,  they  ought  to  ask  what  their  duty  may  be  to  the  homeless  children 
of  the  land.  This  book  will  help  them  to  answer  the  question.  It  calls  attention 
to  that  method  of  child-saving  which,  as  Dr.  Minton  points  out,  **  is  God's 
method;  and,  of  course,  then  the  true  method." 

Princeton.  W.  B.  Sheddan. 

Bible  Class  Primers.  Edited  by  Principal  Salmond,  D.D.,  Aberdeen.  Ezekiel: 
His  Life  and  Mission.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Harvey-Jellie,  M.A.,  B.D. 
(Lon.),  Cheltenham.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Qark,  38  George  Street. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.  (Ltd.).  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.     16mo;  pp.  99. 

A  model  of  its  class.    Popular  character  has  been  secured  without  the  slight- 
eat  sacrifice  of  completeness  or  scholarly  accuracy  or  literary  excellence.    The 
Btyle  is  clear,  forcible  and  elegant.    The  very  index  is  eloquent  in  its  suggestion 
of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  gems  of  literature  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel. 
Aa  a  model  primer,  the  little  book  teaches  the  elements  of  its  subject  and  so  ac- 
curately that  its  statements  will  be  found  true  and  satisfactory  as  the  student 
gains  a  minuter  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  prophet  through  advanced 
exegetical  and  historical  research.     Disputed  matters  could  not  be  altogether 
avoided,  even  in  an  elementary  book ;  but  in  these  pages  they  will  seldom  be  rec- 
ognized except  by  the  penetrating  vision  of  the  expert,  and  they  have  been  treated 
fairly.     The   Bible  class  will  not  be  falsely  indoctrinated  by  this   text-book 
whichever  critical  view  be  regarded  as  false.    To  cite  the  most  trying  statements: 
one  who  objects  to  speaking  of  EzekieFs  ''correct  forecasts  of  future  events" 
will  find  comfort  in  the  allusion  to  his  vision  of  the  glory  of  God  as  **  miraculous 
experience"  (pp.  17  and  22). 
Princeton,  N.  J.  John  D.  Davis. 

RxuoiON  IN  HoMESPtJN.     By  F.  B.  Meyer.     New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
Price,  11.00  net. 

In  this,  his  latest  book,  Mr.  Meyer  has  swung  wholly  free  of  the  field  of  Scriptu- 
ral exposition  and  the  interpretation  of  subjective  truths,  and  is  dealing  with  the 
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mone  pmctical  objective  pbaseg  of  Christianity^ita  application  to  the  every-day 
life  of  the  individual.  Penetratiag  in  its  wisdom^  straightforward  in  method, 
the  book  treats  of  the  doubtful  amusemente,  the  family  altar,  Christian  commerce, 
*  *jieighbors  and  neighboring/'  and  cognate  subjects,  Ita  author  cuta  fearlessly 
across  current  opinion  where  Fiis  views  disagree;  but  he  h  never  unreusoningly^^ 
dogmaticj  always  shrewdly  logical.  ^M 

Stevenson  somewhere  makes  the  questionable  assertion,  "  Gentleness  and  cheer- 
fubess  .  .  .  ,  they  are  tlie  perfect  duties,  and  it  is  the  trouble  with  moral  men 
tliat  they  have  neither  one  nor  the  other/'  Mr.  Meyer  shows  forth  in  the  pages  of 
this  little  homily  his  gentle,  cheery  personality,  inconstant  flashy  of  wliinisical 
humor  and  in  exhortation  to  his  readers  to  realize  more  fully  the  joy  and  sweeli^^ 
ness  of  tlie  Christian  experience,  ™ 

Rdigitm  in  Homtapun  should  especially  find   a  place  in  the  library  of  the 
Christian  whose  habits  of  life  are  not  rigidly  set. 

N€wBrUmn,C&nn.  HoWAE©  Arnold  Waxtkr* 


v.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


jAif^s  Russell  Lowell.    By  Ferris  Greenslet. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1&05. 


Boston  aad  New  Yorkj 


We  have  many  miscellaneous  sketches  of  the  life  and  work  of  Lowell,  but  fef 
biographies  proper     Ho  wells,  Higginson,  Haweis,  Hale,  Underwood,  Stedman^n 
Woodbery,  Curtis,  James,  WTiipple,  Bolton,  Wendell  and  others  have  written  of 
him^  more  or  less  incidentally,  as  have  all  those,  such  as  Pancoast  and  Richardson, 
who  have  pr^ented  the  History  of  American  Ldters,    The  LeUers  of  Lotpf//, 
edited  by  Norton,  furnish  an  amount  of  biographical  and  autobiographical 
material  to  which  every  student  of  Lowell  is  especially  indebted,  while  the  recen  t 
Life  of  Jjowell  by  Scudder  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  complete  and  satisfactory 
biography  extent.   Mr.  Greenslet,  therefore ^  in  his  recent  treatise,  may  be  said  to 
meet  an  urgeut  need  in  American  literary  history,  and,  by  reason  of  his  efBcien^H 
relation  to  American  letters  and  his  personal  and  official  relatioas  to  the  Ailanft^U 
MoTtthlyi  is  exceptionally  fitted  to  discuss  so  representative  a  writer.    The  method 
of  his  narrative  is  simple  and  yet  sufiiciendy  fuU  for  all  historical  purposes,  f ol- 
id wing^  as  it  does,  the  chronological  and  logical  development  of  Lowell's  hfe  aad 
art,  from  his  birth  in  1S19  to  his  death  in  1S9L     After  sketching  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  life  (1  SI  9-39),  he  discusses,  in  successive  chapters,  hin  early  lit^^ary 
work;  bis  rdation  to  the  exciting  AboUtion  movement  of  his  time;  his  career  as 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  Harvard,  and  as  editor  of  the  Atlantic  MonlMtf* 
his   relation  to  the  Civil  War  and  the  North  Ameticun  Review;  Ms  diplomatii 
career  at  Madrid  and  London;  his  character  as  a  man,  and  the  intrinsic  qualit; 
of  his  verse  and  prose.     Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  early  trials  wiiicli  he  confronted 
and  conquered;  upon  his  educational  and  journalistic  work;  upon  the  consistent^ 
though  often  misunderstood  position  which  he  assumed  as  to  the  stirring  civioM 
questions  of  his  day;  upon  Km  signal  success  as  an  Araba^ador  at  the  Court  of^ 
Spain  and,  espeeially,  of  England ;  on  the  more  attractive  features  of  Ms  domestic 
life,  and  on  his  just  place  and  mission  aa  an  .American  poet  and  proae  writer  and 
critic.     Mr.  Greenslet^s  biography  is  parttcidarly  valuable  and  praiseworthy  in 
ginng  us  an  impartial  estimate  of  Lowell's  hternry  art  and  product;  dealing 
fairly,  as  we  believe,  witli  his  merits,  and,    what  is  far  more  diflicult  and  rare, 
with  his  manifest  defects.     When*  in  writing  of  his  poetry,  he  emphasizes  the 
defects  of  ^'Tlie  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal^'  as   to  structure  and  meaning,  and  the 
"absence  of  the  old  afflatus'*  in  "The  Cathedral*';  when  he  notes  Lowell's  too 
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frequent  mistakmg  of  metre  and  verbal  correctness;  when  of  the  three  hun- 
dred poems  of  the  la^t  collection  he  remarks  '*that  leas  than  fifty  possesa  anjr 
vivid  poetic  life,  * '  the  critic  b  on  tenable  ground,  aa  much  so  as  when  he  teJls 
us  of  his  "fervent  sincerity,'^  of  "the  amount  of  mind  that  lay  back  of  his 
verse, ' '  of  his  "consistent  idealit3% ' '  and  his  skjil  in  poetic  satire  and  humor  and 
his  ethical  earnestness.  So,  aa  t^  his  prose,  the  biographer  deals  justly  with  his 
gubject,  noting  hi^  "lack  of  firmness  of  outline*';  the  "impression  of  hastiness  *' 
which,  at  tjmea,  he  gives  us;  of  his  lack  of  "coherence**  and  of  "lucid  order" 
and  of  -*unity*^;  as,  per  contra,  his  happy  union,  as  to  words,  of  ^'vitality  and 
antiqiiarianisni ' ' ;  his  "full  and  flexible"  diction-  the  "aavorj**^  quality  of  his 
style;  his  fine  use  of  figure,  and  the  general  attractiveness  of  his  pages.  When 
he  speaks  of  his  lack  of  "balance  and  cathohcity"  as  a  critic,  and  his  indulgence 
in  "eactremc  ajid  unguarded  statements/'  he  is  quite  aa  correct  as  when  we  aj*e 
told  of  his  "scholarly  ideals"  as  a  critic,  and  his  "sympathetic  insight/'  and  his 
marked  success  in  uniting  * '  culture  and  conscieneej  *  *  literature  and  life.  Herein, 
we  repeat,  is  the  chief  excellence  of  the  biography  before  n&,  in  that  itq  author 
has  succeeded  in  overcoming  that  "hesitancy  which  a  good  many  writers  about 
Lowell  have  shown  in  uttering  their  whole  mind,"  Iitr,  Greenslet  has  "uttered 
his  whole  mind,"  and  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  it,  even  when  w*e  cannot  agree 
with  him,  as  he  says  in  closing  his  sketch,  that  Mr.  Lowell  "was  the  first  true 
American  man  of  letters, "  To  this  we  demur,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Irving  and  Bryant  and  Longfellow  and  Taylor,  A  notable  presence  in  modem 
Engllsli  hterature,  his  limitations,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  too  characteristic 
and  pronounced  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  highest.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  name  of  Lowell  suggests  that  of  his  distinguished  British  contempo- 
rary, Matthew  Arnold. 
Princeion.  T,  W,  Hunt. 


The  Jokdan  Vaixbt  and  Pbtra.  By  William  Libbby,  Se.D.,  Prof^sor  of 
Physical  Geography,  Princeton  University,  and  Franklin  E.  HosK:m8, 
D.D,,  Syria  Mission,  S\Tia.  With  159  Illustrations.  Two  Volumea.  New 
York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  The  liniekerbocker  Press,  1905, 
8vo ;  pp.  XV,  353,  and  \nii,  3S0, 

The  authors  of  these  volumes  tell  an  interesting  story.  Incidents  of  camp  life 
and  adventures  arc  varied  with  descriptions  of  scenery ;  bits  of  history  are  inter- 
spersed with  scientific  observations  and  details  of  the  road.  Nothing  m  continued 
long  enough  at  a  time  to  become  wearisome  j  and  yet,  far  from  being  kaleido- 
scopic in  its  effect,  the  narrative  gradually  impresses  a  few  distinct  picture  on 
the  mind  severally  of  travel ,  of  present-day  conditions  in  Moab  and  Edom^  of 
the  military  genius  of  the  Crusades  and  the  disastrous  military,  as  well  as  moral, 
blunder  committed  in  this  corner  of  the  Crusaders'  Palestine,  of  the  geology  of 
the  repon,  and  of  the  strange  city  of  rock, 

Tlie  first  250  pages  of  volume  I  may  be  regarded  a«  introductory.  This  pre- 
liminary narrative  ia  full  of  interest,  and  this  earlier  part  of  the  trip  yielded  data 
for  the  geological  theory  that  resulted  from  the  journey  (vol,  II,  p.  251).  But 
Petra  and  the  Arabah  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  the  real  objective  of  the  expedi- 
tion; and  the  contributions  to  biblical  and  geological  learning  begin  with  the 
approach  to  the  canyon  of  the  Amon.  From  this  point  on  the  records  by  camera 
and  pen  have  especial  value.  The  biblical  student  notes  the  incidental  refer, 
enccs  to  the  disappearance  of  trees  from  this  region  (voh  I,  p.  285;  vol.  11,  pp,  24- 
274).  It  also  becomes  clearer  than  ever  why  the  Israelites  kept  in  the  wilder- 
ness on  the  southern  side  of  the  Amon  until  they  drew  near  to  Jahaz,  instead  of 
cixmng  at  Aroer  or  Dibon  {Num.  ixi,  13, 16,  21;  Dent,  ii,  26,  32).    Biblical  stu- 
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dents  have  pointed  out  that  military  strategy  alone  did  not  determine  the 
choice  of  route,  but  the  purpose  evidently  existed  to  avoid  the  gorge  of  the  Amon, 
encumbered  as  they  were  with  their  families  and  their  herds.  The  photographs 
and  the  description  of  the  chasm  furnished  by  Libbey  and  Hoskins  make  vivid 
and  impressive,  as  probably  nothing  else  has  done,  the  absolute  necessity  com- 
pelling the  Israelites  to  seek  an  easier  crossing. 

But  scholars  are  placed  under  greatest  obligation  by  the  work  done  at  Petra, 
known  in  Old  Testament  times  by  its  Hebrew  equivalent  Sela.  Tlie  few  travelers 
scarcely  a  score,  who  have  succeeded  in  visiting  the  place  in  modem  times  have 
pfdd  only  the  most  hurried  visits.  Libbey  and  Hoskins,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
encamped  in  the  valley  for  five  days  and  nights,  under  full  government  recogni- 
tion and  ample  protection ;  and  they  conducted  the  most  thorough  and  extensive 
examination  ever  made.  They  noted  and  explored  a  road  not  before  remarked 
by  travelers;  found  the  explanation  of  the  preservation  of  the  great  hi^  place 
and  the  geological  possibility  of  its  great  antiquity;  discovered  a  second  high 
place,  at  a  lower  elevation,  conformably  to  customs  existing  elsewhere;  and  re- 
port that  two  trails,  leading  to  the  city  from  the  outside  world,  in  addition  to 
the  entrance  through  the  Sik,  were  really  roads  and  of  such  importance  as  to  have 
been  paved  by  the  Romans.  And  Prof.  Libbey  from  an  examination  of  the 
geological  features  of  the  region  promulgates,  and  with  a  substantial  array  of 
facts  defends,  a  new  theory  of  the  Jordan  Valley  and  its  puzzling  peculiarities. 
The  theory  has  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  intelligibility.  It  remains  for  geolo- 
gists to  examine  it  and  pass  judgment  concerning  its  fitness  to  be  regarded  as 
the  final  explanation. 

Some  trifling  flaws  may  be  mentioned.  Commas  are  sprinkled  too  plentifully 
over  the  pages,  sometimes  without  reason.  The  spelling  is  eclectic.  Jehosa- 
phat,  Zebulon,  EUzabeth  and  Zachariah  are  not  found  in  the  English  Bible, 
though  they  appear  here  in  naming  a  king,  a  tribe  of  Israel  and  the  parents  of 
John  the  Baptist  (vol.  I,  pp.  270,  273,  274;  vol.  II,  pp.  61).  The  identification 
of  a  biblical  site  is  sometimes  assumed  too  positively.  It  is  open  to  grave  doubt 
whether  the  modem  Ahsa  is  the  brook  Zered  (vol.  II,  p.  248).  The  identification 
of  Jebel  Haroun  with  Mount  Hor  by  no  means  conmiands  the  assent  of  scholars 
to  the  degree  which  the  emphatic  assertion  on  page  243  of  volume  11  would  lead 
one  to  suppose.  But  these  defects  are  small  and  quite  incidental.  The  narra- 
tive of  this  journey  is  a  considerable  contribution  to  man's  knowledge  of  the 
topography,  archaeology  and  geology  of  Petra  and  the  Jordan  Valley. 

Princeton,  John  D.  Davis. 

Compendious  Syriac  Grammar.  By  Theodor  Noldeke,  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages,  University  of  Strassburg.  With  a  Table  of  Characters  by  Julius 
EuTiNO.  Translated  (with  the  sanction  of  the  author)  from  the  Second  and 
Improved  German  Edition  by  James  A.  Crichton,  D.D.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate,  14  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.     1904.     Price  18s.  net. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  criticise  the  original  grammar  of  Theodor  Ndldeke, 
accept  to  say  that  the  remark  of  the  translator  in  his  preface  is  now  generally 
accepted,  to  wit:  that  NOldeke's  Syrian  Grammar  is  the  *  heading  modem"  gram- 
mar of  the  Syriac,  and  that  **it  may  be  regarded  as  authoritative  and  leading" 
and  its  "pre-eminent  position"  hardly  **open  to  challenge."  In  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  Duval,  no  other  grammar  has  the  same  purpose  and  range — of  those 
at  least  which  have  been  written  within  the  last  generation. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  translation,  we  have  naught  but  the  highest  praise.  We 
can  heartily  join  in  the  thanks  of  the  original  author  for  the  *'care  and  ability" 
with  which  Dr.  Crichton  has  performed  his  task.    In  view  of  the  very  useful  addi- 
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tion  of  the  full  and  lengthy  index  of  passages  cited  in  the  grammar,  it  would 
have  been  fair  to  the  translator  if  some  allusion  to  this  valuable  labor  had  been 
made  upon  the  title-page.  For  the  purposes  for  which  the  writer  of  this  review 
usually  consults  a  grammar  like  Prof.  Ndldeke's,  its  usefulness  would  have  been 
much  augmented  had  a  thorough  Index  rerum  been  added.  The  table  of  con- 
tents at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  does  not  answer  fully  the  demands  of  one 
who  uses  a  grammar  Uke  this  for  reference.  Few  men  have  time  so  completely 
to  master  the  contents  as  to  find  for  themselves  all  which  the  grammar  contains 
on  a  given  subject.  Besides,  having  done  so  much  and  done  it  so  well,  it 
seems  a  pity  that  the  utmost  possible  utihty  of  so  good  a  book  should  be  dimin- 
ished in  the  least  for  lack  of  so  easily  prepared  and  so  comparatively  inexpensive 
an  additional  facihty  as  such  an  index  would  have  been.  However,  this  growl  is 
not  at  the  lack  of  marrow  in  the  bone,  but  at  the  difficulty  in  getting  readily  at  it. 
And  so,  thanking  once  again  the  translator  for  his  admirable  rendering  of  an 
incomparable  original,  we  end  this  review  by  commending  the  book  reviewed 
to  all  those  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  greatest  of  Aramaic  tongues. 
Princeton,  R.  D.  Wilson. 


Sblf-Control:  Its  Kingship  and  Majesty.    By  William  George  Jordan. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto :  Fleming  H.  ReveU  Company.     16mo ;  pp.  192. 

This  series  of  essays,  first  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  comes  to  us 
in  permanent  form.  They  are  full  of  striking  epigrammatic  passages ;  as,  *  *  When 
a  man  fails  in  Ufe  he  usually  sayB,  *I  am  as  God  made  me.'  When  he  succeeds 
he  proudly  proclaims  himself  a  'self-made  man.'  "  ''The  banknote  that  is  the 
most  difficult  to  counterfeit  successfully  is  the  one  that  contains  the  fewest  lines 
and  has  the  least  intricate  detail. ' '  "Showing  how  a  family  degenerated  from  a 
noble  ancestor  of  generations  ago  to  the  present  representative  is  not  a  boast; 
it  is  imnecessary  confession."  "If  your  life  has  led  you  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  honor  in  man  and  virtue  in  woman ;  if  you  feel  that  religion  is  a  pretense,  that 
spirituality  is  a  sham,  that  life  is  a  failure,  and  death  the  entrance  to  nothingness; 
if  you  have  absorbed  all  the  poison  philosophy  of  the  world's  pessimists,  and 
committed  the  folly  of  believing  it— don't  syndicate  it.  If  your  fellow-man  be 
clinging  to  one  frail  spar,  the  last  remnant  of  a  noble  shipwrecked  faith  in  God 
and  humanity,  let  him  keep  it.  Do  not  loosen  his  fingers  from  this  hope,  and  tell 
him  it  is  a  delusion.  How  do  you  know?  Who  told  you  it  was?"  Especially 
noteworthy  are  the  essays  on  the  '  *  Power  of  Personal  Influence ' '  and  on  ' '  Failure 
as  a  Success."  However,  one  rises  from  these  pages  with  the  impression  that 
the  book  itself  is  an  example  of  the  thing  which  it  decries.  It  preaches  the 
gospel  of  the  "Simple  Life,"  but  does  so  in  the  style  of  its  most  strenuous  advo- 
cate.    One  misses  the  quiet  literary  mastery  of  Irving  or  Lamb. 

Princeton,  W.  B.  Sheddan. 

Phyllis  Burton.    By  Mrs.  S.  R.  Graham  Clark.    Philadelphia:  Griffith  & 
Rowland  Press.     16mo;  pp.  489. 

It  is  a  common  charge  that  the  Sunday-school  books  used  to  be  so  unnatural 
that  they  perverted  the  taste  of  their  readers.  Evidently  that  style  of  book  still 
survives.  A  girl  who  takes  a  wild  ride  to  save  full-grown  men  from  walking  into 
an  unbridged  stream  in  broad  daylight,  and  who  is  taken  to  Europe  by  a  rich 
stranger  for  apparently  no  reason  at  all,  exists  only  in  a  morbid  imagination. 
The  religious  life  depicted  is  no  more  natural.  Better  put  Little  Women  and  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss  and  T?ie  Scarlet  Letter  in  the  Sunday-school  Ubrary. 

Princeton.  W.  B.  Sheddan. 
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DicnoNNAiRE  d'archeolooie  chr^tienne  et  db  lxturoie.  Public  par  le  R. 
P.  dom  Fernand  Cabrol,  Abb^  de  Saint  Michel  de  Famborough  (An^Le- 
terre).     Fasc.  Ill,  IV,  Afrique-Alexandrie. 

The  article  Afrique  is  completed  in  the  third  fascicle.  Leclercq's  section  on 
African  archaK)logy  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  basilicas.  His  survey  of  the  Langues 
parUes  en  Afrique  is  an  interesting  departure  from  the  ordinary  field  of  the 
Diciionnaire.  In  the  article  Agape  he  has  given  imquestionably  the  most  useful 
presentation  of  the  subject  that  we  have.  The  other  articles  in  the  fascicle  are 
Leclercq's  Agaune,  Paul  Allard's  Ste.  Agaihe  and  CabroPs  Concile  d^Agde, 

The  article  Agneau  by  Leclereq  extends  into  the  fourth  fascicle.  It  offers 
nothing  new  regarding  the  primitive  symbol,  but  contiuns  a  good  survey  of  the 
monuments  and  many  reproductions.     In  treating  of  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Agnes  ^ 

Leclereq  furnishes  some  interesting  tabulations  by  galleries  of  the  results  of  the 
excavations  and  includes  in  the  article  a  description  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Agnes 
and  of  the  mausoleum  of  S.  Costanza.  Other  contributions  by  the  same  author 
are  the  articles  Agricoles  (classes)  ^  ManuscrUs  liturgiques  d^Aix,  Akhmtn  (a 
resum6  of  FSrrer's  and  Gerspach's  work  on  the  Coptic  tapestries),  Caiacombe 
d'AlbanOf  Alchimie,  and  Cimitih-e  el  Basilique  de  St,  Alexandre.  F.  Cabrol  is  the 
author  of  the  articles  Agrapha  and  Alcuirif  W.  Henry  of  Agnus  Dei  and  Aix4an 
Chapelle,  S.  P^trid^  of  AZvo/,  and  6.  Menthon  and  J.  P.  Kirsch  of  the  artide 
Aigle.  The  elaborate  description  of  ancient  Alexandria,  begun  by  Leoleroq,  is 
unfinished  in  this  fascicle. 

Princeton.  C.  R.  Mobst. 

*  [Note. — ^The  earlier  numbers  of  this  publication  have  been]]noticed  in  former 
issues  of  this  review. — Ed.] 
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CHKISTIAN  FAITH  AND  THE  TRUTHFULNESS 
OF  BIBLE  HISTORY.* 

IT  will  be  generally  agreed  that  the  above  subject  has  the  merit  of 
timeliness.  For  some  time  past  the  assertion  has  been  made, 
and  it  is  being  made  in  our  own  day  with  greater  confidence  and 
insistence  than  ever,  that  our  Christian  faith  and  historical  facts 
have  very  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  Most  frequently 
this  assertion  Ls  made  with  reference  to  some  one  particular  event 
of  Sacred  History,  which  has  for  the  time  being  become  the  subject 
of  debate  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  historicity.  Those  who 
incline  to  doubt  the  historical  truthfulness  of  some  such  narrative 
as,  e.g.,  that  of  the  supernatural  birth  or  the  resurrection  of  the 
Saviour,  or  at  least  incline  to  consider  it  an  open  question,  are, 
when  their  skepticism  awakens  remonstrance  from  the  conservative 
side,  ever  ready  with  the  answer  that  Christianity  is  something  too 
great  and  too  deep,  too  inward,  ideal  and  vital  to  be  dependent  in 
its  essence  on  this  or  that  single  occurrence  in  the  world  of  history. 
They  protest  that  their  own  faith  lives  far  superior  to  the  level 
where  such  questions  are  discussed  and  decided,  as  to  whether 
Christ  was  supematurally  conceived  by  the  Virgin  Mary  or  rose 
bodily  from  the  grave  on  the  third  day.  And  they  are  not  slow 
to  make  their  own  subjective  faith  in  this  matter  the  standard  of 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  Religious  Conference  held  in  Princeton,  October 
10-12,  1905. 
19 
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what  is  possible  to  Christian  faith  in  its  essence.  But,  while  most 
commonly  asserted  with  reference  to  such  single  facts,  the  position 
tends,  from  the  natm-e  of  the  case,  to  become  a  general  one,  involv- 
ing the  severance  of  the  Christian  faith  from  the  historical  facts  in 
the  widest  sense.  For,  even  if  no  other  considerations  came  into 
play,  the  circiunstance  that  the  facts  from  which  faith  has  thus 
begun  to  emancipate  itself  are  not  subordinate,  but  the  great  cardi- 
nal facts  of  Sacred  History,  leads  straightway  to  the  inference:  if 
these  facts  are  not  essential,  if  the  Christianity  of  the  heart  can 
subsist  and  flourish  without  them,  then  assm-edly  the  mass  of  minor 
historical  events  may  be  considered  as  of  next  to  no  importance. 
He  who  has  once  become  reconciled  to  the  idea  that  perhaps  the 
resurrection-accoimt  arose  from  a  delusion  of  the  disciples,  or  that 
the  story  of  the  Virgin-birth  was  the  product  of  pagan  conceptions, 
and  thinks  that  his  practical  religion  has  suffered  no  loss  through 
familiarity  with  such  an  idea,  is  not  apt  overmuch  to  vex  his  soul 
with  the  question,  whether  Abraham  ever  emigrated  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  or  whether  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  at  the  sound 
of  the  tnmipets.  Thus  people  are  gradually  made  ripe  for  the  con- 
viction that  Christianity  can  survive,  even  though  the  whole  sub- 
stratiun  of  history,  on  which  hitherto  it  has  been  supposed  to  rest, 
should  be  withdrawn  from  imder  it.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  this 
would  have  seemed  to  most  a  glaring  paradox;  at  present  it  has 
become  in  many  circles  one  of  the  dull  commonplaces  of  religious 
opinion.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of  the 
relation  between  Christian  faith  and  the  truthfulness  of  Bible 
history  is  a  timely  subject  to  consider,  not  for  abstract  theological 
reasons  merely,  but  even  more  so  for  eminently  practical  reasons 
touching  the  vital  interests  of  the  religion  of  the  heart.  We  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  the  subject  by  putting  and  briefly  answering 
three  questions: 

(1)  What  causes  are  operating  to  spread  this  opinion,  that 
Christian  faith  is  in  its  essence  independent  of  historical  facts? 

(2)  What  difference  must  it  make  to  the  content  and  nature  of 
Christianity,  whether  it  be  considered  necessarily  connected  with 
historical  facts  or  the  opposite? 

(3)  What  is  the  general  Biblical  teaching  on  the  question 
whether  Christianity  is  thus  dependent  on  or  independent  of  his- 
torical facts? 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  ask:  WTiat  causes  are  operating  to 
spread  this  opinion,  that  Christianity  is  in  its  essence  independent 
of  historical  facts?    Under  the  head  of  this  question  imdoubtedly 
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the  first  place  s^hoiild  be  given  to  the  remarkable  development  of 
historical  criticisiu.  Our  age  prides  itself  upon  beiJig  preeminently 
the  age  of  historical  reseajch.  Nor  is  this  a  vain  boast*  More 
than  in  any  previous  period  the  records  of  the  past  are  made  the 
object  of  thorough,  painstaking  investigation.  And  what  is  most 
characteristic  of  thi:^  moilern  development  of  the  ntudy  of  history 
is,  that  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  prime  ingredient  of  the  his- 
torical  spirit,  the  faculty  to  throw  itself  back  into  the  subjective 
mind  of  the  past,  to  read  and  understand  the  conditions  and  devel* 
opments  of  former  times  not  in  terms  of  the  present,  but  in  the 
terms  of  those  who  were  the  living  actors  and  makers  of  the  history 
itaeif-  We  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves,  not  merely  as 
cultivate!  men,  but  as  Christians,  that  our  lot  lias  been  caat  in  an 
age  wlijch  thus  honors  the  past  by  respecting  its  individuality.  The 
kind  of  rationalism  which  ruled  supreme  more  than  one  hundred 
yesLTS  ago  was  sadly  lacking  in  this  very  respect*  It  investigated 
not  for  the  purpost^  of  appreciatuig  the  mind  of  former  generations, 
but  only  to  expose  after  a  schoolmasterly  fashion  the  erudeness  and 
folly  of  the  ideas  cherished  by  the  past.  The  present  age  has,  at 
least  in  the  sphere  of  history,  divested  itself  of  this  magisterial 
air.  Whatever  we  may  be  m  other  departments  of  science,  as  his- 
torians we  are  more  humble  and  less  self-centred.  We  do  not  feel 
confident  ©f  being  in  the  absolute  possession  of  pm*e  reasoUi  and  no 
longer  identify  history  with  the  irrational  or  relative  as  such.  And 
who  would  deny  that  great  gains  have  accrued  to  our  knowledge  of 
revelation  and  Scripture  from  this  growth  of  the  true  historical 
spirit?  It  has  enabled  students  of  the  Word  of  God  to  lay  aside 
their  preconceptions  and  prejudices,  tosteep  themselves  in  the  atmos- 
phere which  enveloped  the  truth  when  it  came  fresh  from  heaven^ 
to  assume  that  receptive,  responsive  frame  of  mind  which,  if  any* 
where,  is  needed  in  appropriating  a  revelation  of  God*  We  know 
immeasurably  more  in  result  of  the  work  of  the  last  century  than 
we  would  others  ise  do  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under 
which  the  suf)ematural  truth  of  God  made  its  first  appearance 
among  men,  and  in  consequence  immeasurably  more  also  of  the 
everlasting  content  and  purport  of  this  truth.  Nay,  one  can  go 
farther  than  this.  Even  where  the  historical  investigation  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  revealed  religion  and  of  Scripture  has  been 
conducted  with  a  naturalistic  bias  and  with  the  use  of  foolish 
methods — even  there  God  has  made  the  wrath  of  men  to  praise 
Him.  We  venture  to  say  that  the  tlisseetlon  of  the  Law  and  the 
FrophetSj  absurd  though  it  be  in  itself,  has  had  the  hidirect  bene- 
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ficial  result  of  making  us  more  mtimately  acquainted  mth  the 
minutest  peculiarities  of  the  Word  of  God  than  we  could  have  been, 
had  not  the  necessity  of  defense,  that  was  laid  upon  it,  eompelied 
Christian  scholarship  to  scrutinize  and  re-scrutinize  the  content 
of  Holy  Writ,  so  that  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  escaped  investiga- 
tion. Modem  citicism  has  at  least  preserved  or  cured  the  Church 
from  one  fault — the  fault  of  indolence  in  research  with  regard  to 
the  facts  of  God's  revealed  truth. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  another  side  to  the  matter. 
The  historic  sphit  has  not  always  worked  in  harmony  with  the 
principles  that  should  govern  its  operation  upon  the  Word  of 
God.  The  danger  that  this  might  happen  was  inherent  in  the  new 
method  itself.  As  already  stated,  it  is  the  aim  of  modem  historical 
research  to  view  developments  from  the  inside,  to  catch  the  sub* 
jective  tone  and  color  of  a  period^  to  study  it  preeminently  from 
its  hmnan  point  of  view.  Applying  this  to  Sacred  History  and  the 
Scriptures  leads  almost  inevitably  to  a  wrong  distribution  of  the 
emphasis.  In  redemption  and  revelation  naturally  not  the 
human,  subjective  side,  not  the  religious  views  and  sentiments  of 
men,  stand  in  the  foreground,  but  the  great  objective  acts  and  inter- 
positions of  God,  the  historj'  as  it  is  in  itself,  not  as  it  reflected  itself 
in  the  mind  of  man.  Facts,  rather  than  the  spirit  of  times  or  the 
consciousness  of  periods,  should  be  here  the  primary  object  of 
investigation.  But  this  imposed  a  certain  restraint  upon  the  trend 
of  modem  historical  study,  and  the  restraint  has  not  always  been 
exercised.  I  think  we  are  all  to  some  extent  conscious  of  how 
much  more  interesting  and  congenial  it  is  to  study  the  Bible  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  human  exi>erience  of  the  people  of  God 
than  from  that  of  the  divine  procedure  of  redemption  and  revela- 
tion. Thus,  without  any  necessary  evil  intent,  the  facts,  the 
w^orks  of  God,  are  relegated  to  the  background,  and  involuntarily 
the  perception  of  their  importance  becomes  obscured.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the  teaching  of  Sacred  History  in  our  Bible  classes 
and  Sunday-schools  stands  to  some  extent  under  the  influence  of 
this  wrong  tendency.  It  does  not  always  snfliciently  recognise 
what  is  primary  and  what  is  secondary  in  the  Bible;  it  places  the 
emphasis  on  the  human  m  stead  of  on  the  divine  factor,  while,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Davidson,  the  Scripttn-es  contain 
almost  exclusively  a  theology,  God  being  the  dominating  and 
creative  factor  in  the  relation  between  Israel  and  Himself. 

But  how  much  more  dangerous  must  such  a  tendency  become 
when  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  other  most  powerful  forces  working 
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in  the  sanie  direct ioD.    First  of  all,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  the   immemorial    conflict    between  naturalism   and   super- 
naturalism  has,  more  than  ever  before,  concentrated  itfielf  in  the 
field  of  history.    This  could  not  be  otherwisej  lieeauj^*-*  it  m  a  con- 
flict which  always  assumes  the  specific  form  of  whatever  mode  of 
thinking  is  characteristic  of  the  age.    Formerly ,  when  the  historical 
spirit   was    comparatively   dormant   and    the    speculative    spirit 
supreme,  this  fight  was  largely  waged  in  the  philosophical  field 
Then  the  question  was:  Is  the  supernatural  conceivable  on  the 
general  principles  of  reason?    Now  the  question  is:  Is  the  super- 
natural necessary  according  to  the  empirical  data  of  history?    In 
other  words»  historical  study  has  become  a  powerful  instrument 
in  the  ser\ice  of  the  anti-supernaturalistic  spirit  of   the  modern 
age.    Professing  to  be  strictly  neutral  and  to  seek  nothing  but 
the  truth  it  has  in  point  of  fact  directed  its  assault  along  the 
whole  line  against  the  outstanding  miraculous  events  of  Sacred 
History,    It  has  rewTitte-n  this  history  so  as  to  make  the  super- 
aiatural  elements  disappear  from  its  record.    It  has  called  into 
^usstion  the  historicity  of  one  after  the  other  of  the  great  redemp- 
tive acts  of  God,    We  need  not  say  here  that  the  apologetic  answer 
■^o  tliese  attacks  has  been  able  and  fully  .satisfactory  to  every  in- 
'^elhgent  believer*    But  the  Ctu-istian  public  at  large  is  not  always 
^^ble  to  distinguish  between  well-authenticated  facts  as  such  and 
^Knistorical  constructions  in  which  the  facts  have  been  manipulated 
^^ind   their   interpretation   shaped  by  h  priori  philosophical  prin- 
^liiples.    People  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  history  as  the  realm 
^r>f  facts  par  excellence^  second  only  to  pure  science  in  the  absolute 
^^rertainty  of  its  concrete  results.    They  do  not  as  easily  detect  in 
Inistorical  argumentation  as  they  would  in  philosophic  reasoning 
^he  naturalistic  premises  which  predetermine  the  conclusions.     It 
its  not  difficult,  therefore^  to  give  the  popular  mind  the  impression 
t-hat  it  Is  confronted  with   an   irrefutable  array  of  evidence  dis- 
crediting the  Bible  facts,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  asked  to  accept  a 
oertain  philosophy  of  the  facts  made  to  discredit  the  Bible-     Hence 
there  lias  arisen  in  many  quarters  a  feeling  of  mieasiness  and  con- 
cern with  regard  to  the  historical  basis  of  facts  on  which  Christ ianity 
Vias  hitherto  been  supposed  to  rest.    People  have  begun  to  weary 
of  the  endless  attack  and  endless  defense,  and  to  ask  themselves 
whether  it  may  not  after  all  be  possible  to  escape  from  the  wear 
and  tear  of  these  endless  controversies  by  construing  a  Christianity 
which  shall  be  independent  of  the  facts  of  history.     It  appears  to 
Diany  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  to  have  the  highest 
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interests  of  the  Christian  faith  on  its  practical  side  sheltered 
in  some  harbor  where  they  would  be  absolutely  safe,  even  though 
without  the  waves  of  criticism  should  sweep  away  the  whole  fabric 
of  objective  supernatural  facts. 

It  were  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that  historical  criticism  is 
the  only  force  driving  people  in  this  direction.  Equal,  if  not  more, 
influence  must  be  attributed  to  the  dislike  of  dogma  and  theology 
which  is  so  widespread  in  our  days.  The  present  religious  mind 
has  a  veritable  dread  of  everything  that  is  not  immediately  practical 
or  experimental.  Faith  must  be  reduced  to  the  most  simple  and 
direct  terms  attainable.  In  the  rush  of  modern  religious  activities, 
in  the  eagerness  to  make  Christianity  keep  pace  with  the  secular 
forces  of  life  in  their  accelerated  and  intensified  movement,  there  is 
a  nervous  desire  to  throw  overboard  everything  that  can  be  in  any 
sense  considered  superflous  ballast  to  the  craft  of  practical  religion. 
Thus  the  whole  theoretical  side  of  faith  has  fallen  into  neglect,  and 
this  neglect  involves,  besides  other  things,  the  historic  basis  of 
facts.  In  two  ways  this  is  brought  about.  In  the  first  place,  the 
mere  dwelling  of  the  mind  upon  the  facts  as  such  easily  assumes 
the  appearance  of  being  so  much  energy  lost.  The  facts  partake 
of  the  same  objective,  impersonal,  seemingly  religiously  indifferent 
character  as  do  the  doctrinal  formulas  of  the  creeds.  They  are  no 
more  to  be  suffered  to  interpose  themselves  between  the  soul  and 
God  than  the  Bible  and  the  church  dogma.  And  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  perfectly  well  imderstood  that,  where  the  great  super- 
natural facts  are  allowed  to  enter  or  to  remain  as  the  necessary 
correlates  of  faith,  that  there  the  doctrines  cannot  be  consistently 
kept  out.  For  what  else  are  the  doctrines  but  the  theolc^cal 
interpretation  of  the  facts?  In  order  to  become  the  proper  object 
of  religious  contemplation  at  all,  the  history  must  necessarily  first 
pass  through  this  doctrinal  alembic.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  Chris- 
tianity which  plants  itself  squarely  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
supernatural  history  will  always  be  a  doctrinal  Christianity  and 
vice  versa.  Now  from  this  it  follows  that  a  great  share  of  the 
odium  which  attaches  at  the  present  day  to  every  pronounced  and 
vigorous  doctrinal  type  of  faith  will  inevitably  fall  upon  the  tjrpe 
of  faith  which  clings  firmly  to  any  historical  supernatural  support. 
Hence,  as  Dr.  Ernst  Cremer  has  well  observed,*  the  peculiarity  of 
the  present  situation  is  not  merely  that  the  facts  are  neglected, 
but  that  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  the  integrity  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  itself  the  non-essentialness  of  the  facts  is  clamorously 

*  Cfr.  Der  Glaube  und  die  Thatsachen  in  Greifswalder  Studien,  pp.  263-283. 
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insisted  upon*  It  is  held  that  where  the  facts  play  a  central  and 
necessar}'  part  in  the  psychological  process  of  religious  trust,  that 
there  faith  must  lose  its  purity  and  power. 

The  influences  so  far  considered  are  rather  popular  and  practical 
in  their  nature.  To  these,  however,  we  must  add  in  conclusion  the 
influence  of  the  positivistic  philosophy  of  the  times,  voicing  itself 
in  the  theological  sphere  through  the  Ritschlian  school.  The  fundar 
naental  principle  of  this  philosophy  is  that  the  human  mind  is  in- 
capable of  knowing  the  nietapliy.sical  reality  of  things  and  must 
content  itself  with  cognizing  phenomena,  appearances.  This 
applies  in  the  field  of  religion  to  all  metaphysical  knowledge  of 
God  of  a  doctrinal  nature;  but  it  applies,  of  course,  with  equal 
pertinence  to  the  cognition  of  the  supernatural  in  history.  For  to 
know  the  supernatural  in  its  historical  embodiment  would  be 
nothing  less  than  to  know  the  metaphysical  reality  of  God  obtrud- 
ing itself  into  the  world  of  sense.  The  events  of  history  belong  to 
tha^t  surface-world  of  appearance,  from  which  theoretically  there  is 
no  transition  to  the  realm  of  the  unseen  and  eternal,  K  it  be  im- 
possible to  reach  the  invisible  background  of  thmgs  in  general, 
how  much  more  impossible  must  it  be  to  reach  it  in  its  highest 
form  of  su|>ernatural  operation? 

Hence  Hamaek,  the  most  em'ment  historian  of  the  school,  tells 

us  that  history  is  not  able  to   take  cognizance  of  any  mirac^le  aa  a 

scientifically  ascertained  occurrence,  because  by  doing  so  it  would 

abandon  the  basis  on  which  all  historical  investigation  proceeds 

(i.e.,  the  basis  of  causally  concatenated  phenomena).     And  here 

also  not  merely  the  historical  Inaccessibility  of  the  supernatural 

facts  is  asserted,  but  at  the  same  time  then*  elimination  from  the 

^here  of  faith  is  joyfully  hailed.    This  shows  that  in  the  position 

dt  takes  this  Ritschlian  movement  is  determined  not  by  purely 

'philosophical  motives,  but  is  an  exponent  of  the  practical  spirit  of 

%hv  age  in  its  impatience  of  whatever  may  appear  cumbersome 

in  religion.     For,  where  the  conviction  of  the  unknowableness  of 

things  in  themselves  rests  on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  it  is 

^Usually  attended  by  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction :  the  natural  mind  of 

:Knan,  thirsty  for  knowledge,  rebels  against  the  restrictions  put  upon 

it  and  seeks  to  regain  in  some  practical  way  what  it  thinks  to  have 

last  theoretically.     From  this  modern  theological  positivism  sucli 

a  note  of  resignation  is  entirely  absent.     It  glories  in  its  religious 

deliverance  from  the  supernatural  facts.     The  theoretical  side  in 

religion  is  not  merely  undervalued  but  scorned.    This  m  simply  the 

counterpart  of  what  we  see  happen  in  the  sphere  of  secular  science* 
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Notwithstanding  the  boast  of  our  age  of  being  supremely  scientific, 
it  might  be  truly  said  that  the  impelling  force  of  its  scientific 
development  is  not  the  desire  to  know  but  the  desire  to  rule  ovex 
nattire.  In  reUgion  it  is  precisely  the  same  spirit  which  prevails: 
the  desire  is  not  to  know  the  higher  world,  but,  to  use  Ritschls 
own  definition,  *^with  the  help  of  the  spiritual  power  which  man 
adores,  to  solve  the  contradiction  in  which  man  finds  himself  as 
a  part  of  the  natural  world,  and  as  a  spiritual  personality/'  And, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  precisely  here  lies  the  strength  of  the  appeal 
which  this  theolog>'  makes  to  the  consciousness  of  our  age.  It 
offers  a  deliverance  from  the  troublesome  and  compromising  super- 
natural facts  which  is  not  seized  upon,  as  it  were,  under  the  stress  and 
compulsion  of  the  onslaught  of  criticism,  but  which  seems  to  rest 
on  a  respectable  philosophical  and  theological  foundation.  People 
no  longer  have  to  say:  Christianity  must  be  possible  without  belief 
in  the  facts,  for  the  facts  have  become  uncertain  and  religion  is  a 
necessity.  They  are  now  able  to  say:  Christianity  from  its  very 
essence,  bs  we  construe  it,  can  dispense  with  the  facts,  and,  if  history 
fails  to  authenticate  them,  this  makes  us  neither  cold  nor  warm, 
because  our  faith  is  superior  to  such  considerations.  It  requires 
no  pointing  out  how  much  more  comfortable  and  dignified  the 
latter  position  is  than  the  former. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  positivistic  principle  leads  to  the  ruptm-e  of 
the  bond  between  religion  and  history.  And  yet,  strange  to  say^ 
Ritschlianism  boasts  that  of  all  systems  it  alone  founds  Christianity 
exclusively  on  the  historic  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  Nor  need 
we  wonder,  from  another  point  of  view,  that  it  takes  this  ground, 
for,  where  all  natural  theology  is  ruled  out,  there  all  the  greater 
emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the  historical  source  of  the  knowledge 
of  God  we  possess.  So  the  apparent  contradiction  arises  that  on 
the  one  hand  religion  is  to  be  independent  of  the  facts,  and  that  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  to  rest  on  the  historic  revelation  of  God  in  Christ. 
We  wish  to  show  m  a  few  words  that  the  contradiction  is  largely 
apparent,  and  that  therefore  not  too  much  credit  should  be  given 
for  this  seetning  recognition  of  the  historic  factor.  The  truth  is 
simply  this,  that  when  Ritschlians  speak  of  the  revelation  of  God 
in  the  historic  Christ,  they  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  by  the  use 
of  these  words  as  we  would  mean  in  employing  them.  To  as  the 
history  of  Christ,  and  therefore  the  historical  Christ,  means  the 
entire  life  of  the  Saviour  with  all  its  eternal  issues  included,  replete 
with  supernatural  elements,  involving  the  incarnation,  the  miracles, 
the  resurrection;  in  other  words,  we  find  nothing  in  the  two  con- 
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eptions  of  the  supernatural  and  historical  which  would  be  mutually 
exclusive.  A  thing  is  no  less  historical  because  it  is  supernatural; 
the  supernatural  is  the  highest  history.  Not  so  the  Ritschliaiis, 
To  them  the  historic  Christ  who  reveals  is  not  the  Christ  in  the 
totality  of  His  hfe^  but  a  distinction  is  made  between  revealing 
and  non-reveahng  elements  in  the  history  of  Jesus.  And  if  we 
inquire  more  closely  we  find  that  the  reveahng  elements  consist  in 
this,  that  in  Christ  there  was  presented  to  mankind  a  piece  of  perfect 
moral  and  religious  consciousness  and  mediately  through  this  an 
indication  of  what  God  is  for  man.  The  much-used  phrase,  **the 
historical  Christ/'  therefore  means  the  empirical,  phenomenal 
Christ  and  that  subjectively  considered.  The  phi-ase  is  not  meant 
to  cover  the  great  supernatural  events,  which  to  our  view  form  the 
backbone  of  Gospel  historj%  that  in  which  we  would  say  its  reveal- 
mg  significance  centres.  Not  the  supernatural  birth^  not  the  atone- 
mmit,  not  the  resurrection,  not  the  ascension,  not  the  sitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  not  the  return  to  judgment— not  these 
make  Christ  the  revelation  of  God  to  us,  but  the  religious  trust 
displayed  by  Him,  the  faithfuhiess  He  showed  in  His  vocation, 
the  perfection  of  His  ethical  conduct.  The  controversy  about  the 
Apostles'  Creed  which  years  ago  so  deeply  stirred  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany  led  the  Ritschlian  school  unequivocally  to 
define  its  position  in  this  matter,  and  its  representative  spokesmen 
have  held  in  every  case  that  the  fundamental  facts  registered  in 
this  ancient  creed  cannot,  even  apart  from  every  dogmatic  inter- 
pretation, as  pure  facts*  be  said  to  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  reve- 
lation Christ  brought  to  the  world  or  to  enter  vitally  into  the  con- 
f^ciousness  of  the  faith  which  appropriates  this  revelation.  We  see^ 
therefore,  that  even  in  Clu^ist  the  barrier  which  shuts  us  out  from 
the  supernatural  in  history  is  not  effectually  removed.  Christ 
Himself  struck  at  the  bars  in  vain.  The  Saviour's  own  conscious- 
3ess,  so  far  as  it  was  to  Him  a  reflection  of  an  assumed  super- 
^atiu-al  background  of  His  life  (in  a  transcendental  sense),  has  no 
il^vealing  authority  for  us.  The  historic  revelation  of  God  in  Christy 
instead  of  bridging  over  the  gulf  U^tween  the  world  of  phenomena 
.amd  the  world  of  supernatural  realities,  is  itself  as  absolutely  sur- 
zrounded  by  that  gulf  as  our  own  consciousness.  It  reveals  God  m 
love,  but  for  other  questions  we  must  not  expect  from  it  an  answer- 


Let  us  now  proceed,  and  that  more  brieflyj  to  answer  the  second 
question :  'VA'liat  difference  must  it  make  to  the  content  and  nature 
of  Christianity,  whether  it  be  considered  necessarily  connected  with 
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historical  facts  or  the  opposite?  Whenever  the  assertion  is  made 
that  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  facts  of  sacred 
history,  as  critically  determined,  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other, 
this  assertion  is  entirely  beside  the  point,  so  long  as  no  previous 
agreement  has  been  reached  as  to  what  the  essence  of  Christianity 
consists  in.  The  assertion  is  usually  offered  as  a  sedative  to  Chris- 
tian people  whose  nerves  have  become  imsettled  by  the  critical 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  Biblical  facts.  One  would  be  justified, 
therefore,  in  assimiing  that  the  phrase  *' essence  of  Christianity" 
would  be  used  in  the  sense  given  it  by  those  for  whom  the  comfort 
is  intended.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  implication 
always  is  that,  because  these  writers  have  accustomed  themselves 
to  hold  a  certain  opinion  as  to  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith, 
therefore  the  great  majority  of  believing  people  will  be  ready  to 
adopt  that  opinion,  and  as  the  basis  of  it  to  declare  even  the  most 
radical  criticism  harmless.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  people 
who  are  disturbed  by  the  present-day  criticism  have  their  own  view 
as  to  what  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith  consists  in — ^a  view 
they  hold  with  a  considerable  degree  of  conviction;  and  it  im- 
plies an  astounding  naiveti  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  of  the 
negative  criticism  to  suggest  that  they  shall  derive  assurance  from 
the  fact  that  a  type  of  Christianity  which  is  not  their  own,  nay,  in 
many  respects  diametrically  opposite  to  their  own,  is  untouched  by 
the  critical  conclusions.  What  shall  it  profit  me  to  know  that  some- 
body else's  Christianity  is  indifferent  to  the  facts,  when  I  also  know 
that  my  own  Christianity  fimdamentally  differs  from  his,  and  that 
precisely  in  the  point  at  issue,  its  interdependence  with  a  system  of 
facts,  so  that  not  even  by  the  greatest  stretch  of  tolerance  can  I  call 
him  a  Christian  in  the  sense  in  which  I  apply  this  name  to  myself? 
That  the  matter  actually  stands  thus,  a  few  moments  of  reflection 
will  make  abundantly  clear.  The  difference  between  those  who 
think  they  can  do  without  the  facts  and  us  who  feel  that  we 
must  have  the  facts,  does  not  lie  on  the  periphery  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith:  it  touches  what  to  us  is  the  centre.  It  relates 
to  nothing  less  than  the  claim  of  our  holy  religion  to  be  a 
supernatural  religion,  and  a  religion  which  objectively  saves  from 
sin.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  a  Christianity  which  can  dis- 
pense with  the  facts  of  Bible  history  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  a  religion  confined  by  the  horizon  of  the  present  life  and  the 
present  world,  lacking  that  supernaturalistic  eschatological  outlook 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Biblical  religion  as  a  whole,  and  of 
historic  Christianity  as  well.     But  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  ab- 
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eiract  theological  disciLssion,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  other  more 
immediately  practical  aspect  of  tlie  question,  which  concerns,  as 
has  been  stated,  the  claim  of  our  religion  to  be  a  religion  which 
objectively  saves  from  sin.    It  is  in  regard  to  the    soteriological, 
or,  if  another  more  popular  term  be  preferred,  the  evangelical  char- 
acter of  Christianity  that  the  old  and  the  modern  conceptions  differ. 
Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  our  religion  aimed  at  nothing 
more  than  the  disclosure  of  a  system  of  truth  for  the  spiritual  en- 
lightenment of  mankind — that  there  were  no  sins  to  atone  and  no 
hearts  to  regenerate  and  no  world  to  transform.    In  that  case  its 
connection  with  historical  facts  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  purely 
incidental  matter,  established  for  the  sake  of  a  more  vivid  and 
effective  presentation  of  the  truth,  and  therefore  separable  from 
the  essence  of  the  truth  itself.    Obviousl}^  further,  it  would  on 
this  supposition  be  of  no  consequence  whether  the  historical  mould 
into  which  the  truth  was  cast  consisted  of  a  record  of  actual 
events,  or  of  mythical  and  legendary  lore  having  only  a  partial 
basis  of  facts,  or  of  conscioit^  literary  fiction  having  no  basis  of  facts 
at  alL    The  same  will  apply  to  every  view  of  religion  which  makes 
the  action  of  the  truth  consist  exclusively  in  the  moral  suasion 
€5xercised  by  it  on  the  human  mind.    It  is  plam,  however,  that  both 
Chese  conceptions  of  the  function  of  Christianity,  the  intellectTialia- 
tic  as  well  as  the  uioralizing,  are  tenable  only  from  the  standpoint 
of    Pelagianism  with  its  defective  sense  of  sin.    To  the  Christian 
Ohurchj  in  the  most  catholic  sense  of  the  word,  supernatural  rehgion 
lias  always  stood  for  something  far  more  than  a  system  of  sphitual 
instruction  or  an  instrument  of  moral  suasion.    The  deep  sense  of 
Bin,  which  is  central  in  her  faith,  demands  such  a  divine  interposi^ 
tion  in  the  course  of  natural  development  as  shall  work  actual 
changes  from  guilt  to  righteousness,  from  sin  to  holiness,  from 
life  to  death,  in  the  sphere  not  merely  of  consciousness  but  of  being. 
Here  revelation  is  on  principle  inse|mrable  from  a  backgi^ound  of 
historic  facts,  with  which  to  bring  man's  life  into  v^tal  contact  is 
indeed  the  main  reason  for  its  existence.     He  who  has  once  clearly 
perceived  this  will  not  even  for  a  moment  consider  the  possibility 
that  his  faith  and  such  criticism  as  destroys  the  suj^ernatural  facte 
can  peacefully  dwell  together  in  the  same  mind.    To  him  the  facts 
are  become  the  very  bread  of  life.    Though  you  tell  him  a  thousand 
times  that  the  value  of  the  Biblical  narratives  for  moral  and  religious 
instruction  remains  precisely  the  same,  whether  the  facts  occurred 
or  not.  it  will  not  satisfy  him,  because  he  knows  full  well  that  all 
moral  instruction  and  religious  impressions  combined  cannot  save 
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bis  soul.  In  his  thirst  for  redemption  from  sin  he  will  not  rest  in 
anything  short  of  an  authentic  record  of  how  God  wrought  wonders 
in  history  for  the  salvation  of  His  people.  History  we  need,  and 
tliat  not  only  in  the  form  of  the  tale  of  a  certain  perfect  ethical 
and  religious  experience,  which  has  somewhere  come  to  the  surface 
on  the  endless  stream  of  phenomena,  but  such  a  history  as  shall 
involve  the  opening  of  the  heavens,  the  coming  down  of  God,  the 
introduction  of  miraculous  regenerative  forces  into  humanity, 
the  enactment  of  a  veritable  drama  of  redemption  between  the 
supernatural  and  the  natural  world.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
criticism  can  touch  the  essence  of  our  religion,  because  religion 
has  become  incarnate,  and  for  our  sakes  had  to  become  incarnate 
and  make  itself  vulnerable  in  historic  form.  As  the  Son  of  God 
while  on  earth  had  to  expose  Himself  to  the  unbelief  and  scorn 
of  men,  so  the  word  of  the  Gospel  could  not  be  what  it  is  for  us 
unless  it  were  subject  to  the  same  humiliation. 

If  what  has  been  said  be  correct,  it  will  follow  that  the  proposal 
to  declare  the  facts  inessential  betrays  a  lamentably  defective  ap- 
preciation of  the  soteriological  character  of  Christianity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  one  carefully  examines  the  representations  of  those 
who  claim  that  the  results  of  criticism  leave  the  religious  substance 
of  the  Old  Testament  intact,  one  finds  in  each  case  that  the  truth 
left  intact  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  natural  religion  and  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  question  of  sin  and  salvation.  Such  truths 
as  monotheism  and  the  ethical  nature  of  God  may  still  be  found  in 
the  reconstructed  Old  Testament;  what  we  look  for  in  vain  is  the 
Gospel  of  redemption.  But  the  most  convenient  test  for  this  is 
furnished  by  Ritschlianism.  Sin  is  here  treated  purely  as  a  matter 
of  consciousness,  and  its  deeper  source  in  the  corruption  of  nature  is 
left  out  of  account.  And  not  only  this,  the  seriousness  of  sin,  even 
as  a  conscious  state  or  act,  is  inadequately  realized.  Outside  the 
sphere  of  Christianity  all  sin  is  interpreted  as  virtually  a  matter  of 
ignorance.  Its  essence  is  not  opposition  to  God,  but  the  failure 
to  recognize  the  true  attitude  of  God  towards  man  as  love.  The 
most  pronoimced  form  of  sin  is  unbelief  with  reference  to  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ.  That  with  such  a  view  of  sin,  and  from  a  stand- 
point which  makes  love  the  only  knowable  attribute  of  God,  the 
Church  doctrine  of  satisfaction  has  no  ground  left  to  stand  on  is 
plain.  What  Christ  has  done  to  save  us  is  not  to  bear  the  curse  of 
sin  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  divine  justice,  but  by  hold- 
ing fast  to  his  vocation  and  trust  in  God  notwithstanding  his  suf- 
ferings, He  has  assured  us  that,  in  spite  of  our  sins,  we  are  objects  of 
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the  divine  love.  Thus  our  justification  consists  in  nothing  else 
than  our  teing  mtroduced  by  Him  into  the  actual  experience  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  Everything  here,  it  will  be  perceived,  moves 
within  the  sphere  of  the  subjective  consciousness:  it  is  not  a  change 
of  being,  nor  even  a  change  of  relation,  but  a  change  of  thinking 
that  is  aimed  at  and  brought  about.  Tlie  same  method  is  applied 
lo  the  various  stages  of  what  we  call  the  mystical  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  soul  of  the  believer  and  his  mystical 
union  with  Christ.  Even  where  the  terms  are  retained  ae  expres- 
sive  of  the  thoughts  which  faith  inclines  to  forni^  but  which  are 
imnecessary  to  its  completeness,  their  meaning  ha^  become  totally 
different.  One  cannot  help  receiving  the  impression  that  essentially 
the  same  effects  might  be  produced  by  the  ideas  of  the  religious 
forces  operating,  though  the  forces  were  non-existent  themselves. 
No  wonder  then  that  a  theology  to  this  extent  oblivious  of  the  cry- 
ing soteriological  needs  of  the  sinful  world  easily  reconciles  itself 
to  the  thought  that  the  supernatural  in  history  lies  outside  of  the 
province  of  our  practical  concern.  We,  for  our  part,  believe,  and  we 
say  it  deliberately,  that  it  were  a  thousand  times  better  for  the 
Church  to  be  torn  and  shaken  for  many  years  to  come  by  the  con- 
flict with  criticism  than  to  buy  a  shameful  peace  at  the  stupendous 
doctrinal  sacrifice  which  such  a  position  involves. 

There  is  one  more  point  we  must  briefly  touch  upon  under  this 
head.     It  might  be  said  that  the  above  line  of  reasoning,  while 
l^rfectly  applicable  to  the  great  cardinal  facts  of  redemptive  history, 
is  not  suited  to  guarantee  the  historicity  of  the  great  mass  of  smaller 
supernatural  events  recorded  in  the  Scripture  narrative.    Granted 
that  our  salvation  stands  or  falls  with  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
supernatural  birth  of  Christ  and  His  resurrection,  can  we  affirm 
the  same  with  reference  to,  say,  the  historical  character  of  Noah  and 
Abraham  and  all  that  is  related  of  then*  lives?    To  this  w*e  would 
answer  as  follows :  If  we  can  show  that  revealed  religion  is  insepar- 
ably linked  to  a  system  of  supernatural  historical  facts  at  its  cul- 
minating epoch  in  Christ — a^  we  think  can  be  done— then  this 
creates  the  strongest  conceivable  presumption  that  the  same  will 
liold  true  of  every  earlier  stage  of  the  process  of  its  development.    It 
Is  certainly  reasonable  to  assume  that  God  will  have  adjusted  the 
^iourse  of  things  that  led  up  to  Christ,  to  the  fundamental  character 
cjf  the  work  of  Cluist — in  the  sense  that  He  will  have  scattered 
Over  it  great  miraculous  interpositions,  to  shadow  forth*  the  true 
nature  of  redemption,  and,  more  than  this,  that  He  will  have  hung 
it  not  on  the  slender  thread  of  legend  and  fiction,  but  on  the  solid 
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chain  of  actual  history.  We  confess  that  it  would  impose  a 
severe  strain  not  merely  on  our  intellectual  belief  in  supernatural- 
ism,  but  also  on  our  practical  faith,  were  we  compelled  to  admit 
that  back  of  the  time  of  the  prophets  or  of  Moses  there  lies  a  great 
prehistoric  blank,  in  which  for  aught  we  know  God  remained  a 
hidden  God.  Redemption  and  revelation,  in  order  to  be  intelligible 
and  credible,  require  a  degree  of  continuity.  A  system  of  super- 
natural interpositions  which  suddenly  emerges  from  the  mist  of  an 
inmiemorial  evolutionary  past  satisfies  neither  our  intellect  nor 
our  heart.  And  therefore  we  say,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  small  con- 
sequence whether  or  not  we  are  permitted  to  continue  to  believe 
in  the  historical  character  of  the  accoimt  of  the  exodus  or  the 
patriarchal  narrative.  To  make  light  of  such  questions  is  but  a 
symptom  of  the  spiritual  levity  of  our  age.  Supernatural  history 
is  an  organism,  not  a  mechanical  aggregate  of  pieces,  and  it  behooves 
us  to  treat  it  with  the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  organism  of  a  divine 
economy  of  grace.  In  every  one  of  its  parts,  even  those  that  might 
seem  to  us  to  have  but  the  remotest  connection  with  the  centre  in 
Christ,  it  is  worthy  of  our  defense  and  protection. 

We  must  endeavor  to  be  very  brief  in  giving  the  answer  to  the 
third  question :  What  is  the  Biblical  teaching  on  the  subject  before 
us?  For  this  reason  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  testimony  of  the 
New  Testament  writers.  It  is  plain  at  a  glance  that  the  faith  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  faith  of  the  Apostolic  Church  revolved  around 
the  great  redemptive  facts  in  which  they  found  the  interpretation 
of  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Saviour's  life.  To  the  earliest  Christian 
consciousness  doctrine  and  fact  were  wedded  from  the  outset.  Facts, 
like  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  the  resurrection,  the  ascen- 
sion, the  future  coming  of  Christ,  were  believed  not  merely  in  virtue 
of  their  miraculous  character,  as  so  many  groimds  of  faith;  they  be- 
longed to  the  very  essence  of  the  object  of  faith,  constituted  that  in 
which  faith  laid  hold  of  God.  Of  Paul  it  is  imnecessary  to  show 
this,  since  it  is  universally  admitted.  The  only  question  can  be, 
whether  by  giving  Christianity  this  historical  content  doctrinally 
interpreted,  the  Apostle  has  not  perhaps  modified  its  original  idea, 
a  question  to  which  we  shall  revert  presently.  In  the  Petrine  type  of 
preaching  the  events  of  the  earthly  ministry  of  Jesus  obtain  greater 
prominence,  as  was  natural  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  companied 
with  the  Saviour  to  the  end.  But  none  the  less  here  also  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  Gospel-faith  centre  in  the  death,  resurrection  and 
return  of  Christ.     The  same  applies  to  the  teaching  of  St.  John. 
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Notwithstandrng  the  broad  treatment  of  the  entire  life  of  Jesus  as 
an  incarnate  revelation  of  the  Father,  the  principle  is  here  also  firmly 
upheld  that  we  can  ascribe  such  a  character  to  it  only  in  virtue  of  our 
affirmation  of  the  coming  of  the  preexistent  Christ  into  the  flesh,  as  a 
supernatural  historical  fact;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  spiritual 
union  t>etween  the  believer  and  Christ  is  made  dependent  on  the 
Saviour's  glorification,  another  supernatural  historical  fact*  The 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  defines  faith  as  ''the  assurance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  proving  of  things  not  seen, ' '  and  thus  makes 
it  directly  refer  to  the  historical  developments  of  redemption,  as  well 
as  to  the  invisible  realities  of  the  supernatural  work!.  Now^  it  is,  of 
course,  possible  to  assert  that  in  all  this  the  Apostolic  conception 
of  Christianity  already  represents  a  departure  from  the  original 
idea  of  disci  pleship  as  preached  by  Jesus  according  to  the  synoptical 
tradition.  Such  a  position,  however,  is  an  exceedingly  precarious 
one  to  take*  If  it  were  true  that  the  Apostolic  teaching  had 
fundamentally  modified  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  by  substituting  for  a 
life  taught  and  lived  by  Him  a  dogma  about  Him,  then  we  would 
be  face  to  face  with  the  incredible  fact  that  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Gospel  into  the  world  ordinary  care  had  not  been  taken  that 
those  who  were  its  first  witnesses  and  heralds  should  correctly  ap* 
prehend  its  fundamental  meaning.  Who  will  believe  that  a  Gospel, 
thus  cast  adrift  from  its  infancy,  is  a  supernatural  revelation  of 
God?  But,  apart  from  this,  it  is  not  true  that  the  synoptical  tratli- 
tion  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  contains  a  message  essentially  different. 
Of  course  it  was  impossible  for  our  Lord  to  make  in  His  ix)pular 
mode  of  preaching  the  great  redemptive  facts  of  his  life  the  central 
theme,  before  these  facts  had  transpired.  But  the  important  thing 
to  observe  is  this,  that  on  the  one  point  at  issue,  the  vital  nexus  be- 
tween the  Gospel  and  a  complex  of  supernatural  facts,  the  sjmop- 
tical  teaching  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Jesus  everywhere  proclaims  the  Gospel  He  summons  men  to 
accept  as  a  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Goii,  And  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  what  else  is  it  but  a  new  world  of  supernatural  realities  sup- 
planting this  natural  w^orld  of  sin?  If  the  Ritschlians  do  not 
clearly  perceive  this,  it  is  due  to  their  unhistorical,  essentially 
modem  interpretation  of  the  kingdom  as  an  ethical  organization  of 
mankind  and  nothing  more*  As  soon  as  the  incorrectness  of  this 
is  recognized,  the  choice  plainly  appears  to  lie  between  acknowl- 
edging that  Christianity  is  in  its  very  origm,  in  the  mind  of  its 
founder,  and  therefore  in  its  essence,  a  system  of  facts^  the  Gospel 
an  interpretation  of  facts,  or  assuming  that  the  misapprehension 
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of  the  true  nature  of  the  Gospel  which  enterB  int^j  the  Apostolic 
teaching  reaches  back  into  the  consciousness  of  Je^us  Himself, 
that  He  did  indeed  bring  the  new  revelation  of  God,  but  at  the 
same  time  inadequately  realized  its  import  and  subsumed  it  under 
a  false  eategor>^  For  us,  who  actually  beUeve  m  the  supernatural 
origb  of  Christianityj  the  choice  between  these  altexnatives  ought 
not  to  be  difficult* 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  about  the  objection  that  historical 
facts  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  obtrude  themselves  between  God 
and  the  behever?  We  would  answer,  that  to  the  New  Testament 
wTiters  this  concentration  of  faith  upon  the  historic  reaUties  of 
redemption  does  not  in  the  leaat  interfere  with  its  personal  char- 
acter as  a  direct  act  of  trust  in  God  and  in  Christ,  The  Person 
is  immanent  in  the  facts,  and  the  facts  are  the  revelation  of  the 
Person*  The  history  of  Abraham,  according  to  Paul,  was  written 
for  our  sake  that  we  might  believe  in  God,  and  that  this  our  faith 
Ln  God  might  be  a  faith  in  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus,  our  Lord, 
from  the  dead,  who  was  deUvered  up  for  our  trespasseSj  and  was 
raised  for  our  justification  (Rom,  iv.  23-25).  *'If  thou  shalt  con- 
fess with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesusi  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart 
that  God  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved''  (Rom. 
X.  9).  Let  us  be  Immble;  that  we  nted  this  external  embodiment 
of  the  principles  of  salvation  as  they  exist  in  God  is  because  we  are 
sinners.  Let  us  not  ask  here  on  earth  w^hat  belongs  to  the  state  of 
the  immediate  vision  of  God  in  heaven.  No  doubt  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  danger  that  the  facts  may  become  separated  in  our  minds 
from  the  living  God,  who  stands  behind  them.  But  this  danger 
is  unavoidable,  so  long  as  faith  must  have  any  intellectual  content 
at  all.  The  source  of  the  danger  does  not  lie  in  the  facts  or  doc- 
trines as  such,  but  in  the  religious  apathy  and  superficiality  of  our 
own  minds,  which  geem  no  longer  capable  of  responding  to  the 
wealth  of  spiritual  forces  stored  up  in  the  world  of  redemption. 
There  is  not  a  fact  in  which  the  Bible  smnmons  us  to  believe  that 
is  not  the  exponent  of  some  great  prmciple  adapted  to  stir  the 
depths  of  our  religious  life.  The  normal  believer  w^ould  feel  the 
heart-beat  of  religion  in  every  dogma  and  in  everj'  fact.  To  join 
in  the  outcry  against  dogma  and  fact  means  to  lower  the  ideal  of 
what  the  Clnistian  consciousness  ought  normally  to  be  to  the  level 
of  the  spiritual  depression  of  our  own  day  and  generation.  How 
much  better  that  we  should  all  strive  to  raise  our  drooping  faith 
and  to  reenrich  our  depleted  experience  up  to  the  standard  of  those 
blessed  periods  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  when  the  belief  in  Bible 
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history  and  the  religion  of  the  heart  went  hand  in  hand  and  kept 
equal  pace,  when  people  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  facts 
and  doctrines,  because  facts  and  doctrines  formed  the  daily  spiritual 
nourishment  of  their  souls.  May  God  by  His  Spirit  maintain 
among  us,  and  through  our  instrumentality  revive  aroimd  us,  that 
truly  evangelical  type  of  piety  which  not  merely  tolerates  facts  and 
doctrines,  but  draws  from  them  its  strength  and  inspiration  in  life 
and  service,  its  only  comfort  and  hope  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 
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II. 

BROAD  CHUECHLSM  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN 

LIFE.* 

BROAD  Churchism  is  the  tendency  to  regard  Church  union  as 
more  important  than  Church  distinctions.    This  tendency 
will,  of  course,  vary  greatly  in  degree.    At  first  disposed  to  give  up 
only  the  minor  distinctions  of  polity  in  favor  of  imion,  it  is  eager 
at  last  to  set  aside  fimdamental  doctrines  and  even  to  imite  organic- 
ally Churches  whose  regulative  principles  are  contradictory.     In 
every  one  of  its  forms,  however,  it  differs  from  the  tendency  toward 
federation.     The  two  are  radically  imlike.     Federation  is  ani- 
mated by  love  of  the  truth.    For  the  sake  of  the  truths  which  the 
Churches  agree  in  holding  it  would  have  them  cooperate  in  work, 
while  for  the  sake  of  the  truths  which  are  distinctive  of  them  it 
would  have  them  retain  their  individuality.    Broad  Churchism, 
on  the  contrary,  in  all  of  its  forms,  is  characterized  by  more  or 
less  of  indifference  to  truth.    It  is  ecclesiastical  utilitarianism. 
Distinctions  in  polity  and  in  doctrine  it  would  overlook  or  ignore 
or  deny  because  of  the  greater  efficiency  which  it  is  supposed  that 
organic  imion  would  secure.    Hence,  federation  approves  of  creeds; 
and  while  it  recognizes  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  each  individual, 
because  an  individual,  must  have  a  creed  of  his  own  and  so  must 
form  with  the  Lord  Jesus  a  Church  of  his  own,  it  would  make  the 
sincere  acceptance  of  a  less  minute  creed — but  still  the  more  precise 
the  better — the  basis  of    those    larger  associations  of  believers 
which  we  call  the  denominations.     Broad  Churchism,  on  the  other 
hand,  cares  little  for  creeds;  it  would  regard  unity  of  purpose  and 
character  the  ground  of  Church  union;  it  adopts  the  words  of  the 
poet: 

"  For  forms  of  faith  let  graceless  bigots  fight; 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right.'* 

Broad  Churchism  prevails  widely  and  is  increasing.     It  is  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Christianity  of  our  day.    That  this 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Religious  Conference  in  Princeton  Theological  Scm- 
narv,  October  10,  1905. 


Is  so,  appears  in  the  passion  for  denominational  union.    This  pas- 
sion is  the  more  conspicuous  and  the  more  significant  because  we 
now  find  it  alongside  of  the  tendency  toward  federation.     Not  to 
multiply  illustrations,  we  have  only  to  refer,  on  the  one  band,  to 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  to  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Cliurches 
holding  the  Presbyterian  System,  and  to  the  Inter-Church  Federa- 
tion Congress  to  be  held  by  the  representatives  of  twenty-seven 
denominations  on  November  15  in  New  York;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,   to   the   movement    for    Church  unity   by   the    Episcopal 
Churchj  to  the  proposed  miion  now  under  deliberation  between 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United   States  of  America  and 
the   Cumberland    Presbyterian   Church,    and    to    the    numerous 
other  Church  miions  advocated  from  time  to  time  with  more  or 
less  of   seriousness,  as,  for  example,  that   between  the  Congre- 
gationalists  and  the  Methodists,  movements  which  are  all  alike 
in   this,  that,  if  not  always  avowedly,  still  really,  they  would 
sacrifice  denominational  distinctions  to  organic  union.    That  this 
latter  tendency,  so  contradictory,  as  we  have  seen,  of   the   one 
toward    federation,   should    exist    and    increase    dhrectly    along- 
side of  that  indicates  how  vigorous,  how  deeply  rooted,  it  iteelf 
must  be.    All  this  is  explained  and  reaffirmed  when  we  consider 
the  soil  in  which  Broad  Churchism  is  growing.    Indifference  to 
neUgious  truth  is  well-nigh   universal,  and  as  pervasive  as  it  is 
extensive.    Theology  is  the  least  popular  department  of  our  litera- 
ture, and  in  theology  it  is  on  Christian  doctrine  that  the  fewest 
books  are  now  being  read  or  issued.    The  preaching  of  to-day  is 
i^nything  and  everything  but  doctrinal:  let  it  be  knoi^m  that  a 
minister  is  given  to  preaching  doctrinal  sermons,  and  few  are  the 
congregations  that  will  think  it  safe  to  call  him.    Creeds  are  com- 
monly laid  on  the  shelf  as  having  only  an  historical  interest.    When 
they  are  still  allowed  some  present  and  practical  importance,  as  by 
our  own  Church,  it  is  ^*the  brief  and  so  very  partial,  as  well  as 
unauthoritative,  *' statement"  that  is  usually  given  the  preference. 
Even  among  us  it  is  not  generally  thought  worth  while  to  t^ach 
our  children  our  matchless  *' Shorter  Catechism.''    Of  our  eiglit 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-one  Sabbath-schools,  in  only  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  was  the  Catechism  taught 
last  year.    Year  before  last,  however,  though  our  schools  numbered 
eighty  less,  the  Catechism  was  taught  in  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  more ;  and  ten  years  ago,  though  our  schools  were  eight  hundred 
and  twelve  fewer  than  last  year,  those  in  which  instruction  in  the 
Catachisra  was  given  were  four  hundred  and  ninety  more  numerous. 
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And  this  decline  has  gone  on  in  spite  of  intelligent  and  persistent 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school 
Work  to  arrest  it.  With  facts  like  these  before  us,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  indifference  to  religious  truth  is  a  prominent  character- 
istic of  our  day,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  Broad 
Churchism  which  meets  us  everywhere.  Did  it  not  do  so,  it  would 
be  most  strange.  The  wonder  is  rather  that  there  should  be  also 
the  movement  for  federation. 

The  question  which  it  is  proposed  to  discuss,  and  which,  indeed, 
must  be  discussed,  concerns  the  bearing  of  this  Broad  Church  ten- 
dency on  Christian  life.  Is  it  likely  to  issue  in  purer  morals,  in 
larger  beneficence,  in  heartier  consecration,  in  a  fuller  realization 
of  ' '  the  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God' '? 

I.  We  should  grant  that  it  might  be  presumed  to  do  this.  Such 
is  at  least  its  avowed  aim;  and  until  the  contrary  has  been  proved, 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  doing  what  it  proposes.  For  we  are 
bound  to  give  the  Broad  Church  movement  credit  for  sincerity. 
It  is  indifferent  to  the  truth  of  Christ,  not  because  it  is  hostile  to 
it,  but  only  because  it  would  emphasize  what  it  regards  as  more 
important,  viz.,  the  life  of  Christ.  Hence,  it  would  not  burden 
children  with  the  Catechism.  Doubtless  this  is  true,  but  they 
need  all  their  time  to  learn  the  application  of  Christianity  to  child- 
hood. It  would  not  discuss  the  differences  between  creeds:  per- 
haps they  are  real,  but  they  are  unimportant  when  a  lost  world 
still  waits  for  salvation.  It  would  do  away  with  doctrinal  preach- 
ing: this  may  have  been  useful  once,|but  that  was  before  the  days 
of  slum  work  and  of  foreign  missions.  It  would  put  theology 
under  a  ban:  this  is  not  to  be  disrespectful  to  Paul;  it  is  only  to  go 
back  to  Christ  Himself  and  to  the  ethical  Gospel  which  He  preached 
as  well  as  lived.  Surely,  when  such  is  its  declared  aim,  we  may  not 
question  that  Broad  Churchism  means  right.  It  would  be  loyal  to 
our  Lord.     It  would  bring  in  His  kingdom. 

This  it  might  be  argued  that  it  is  doing.  Never  was  the  Church 
so  organized  or  so  aggressive  as  now.  She  would  '  *  go  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  creation,'*  and  that 
' '  within  the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation. ' '  She  has  societies 
to  meet  almost  every  need  of  every  social  class.  She  plans  for 
revivals  of  religion  on  a  world-wide  scale,  and  she  prepares  for  a 
speedily  coming  day  when  at  least  the  brotherhood  of  man  shall 
attest  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Nor  is  it  other- 
wise as  regards  individual  life  and  character.  True,  bad  men  abound 
and  vice  is  rampant.    To  judge  from  the  daily  press,  society  would 


seem  to  be  rotten  to  the  core.    Yet  look  back  two  hundred  yeai^s, 

or  even  much  les.^,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  discern  the  progress 

of  Christiiui  princjples.    Jonathan  Edwariis  was  expelled  from  his 

Northampton  purish  for  presuming  to  protest  against  what  would 

not  be  tolerated  to-day  in  any  Church.     But  there  is  not  time  for 

proof  or  illustration.     If  Broad  Churchism  declares  its  aim  to  be 

Cliristian  livhig,  and  if  the  increase  of  Broad  Churchism  is  being 

aceompaoied  by  the  more  general  manifestation  of  the  Christian 

life,  is  it  not  a  just  inference  that  the  former  is  the  cause  of  the 

latter?    And  does  not  this  inference  become  necessary  when  we 

observe  tliat  there  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  causal 

Illation  between  the  two?    In  that  Broad  Churchism  expressly 

puts  the  emphasis  on  Clu*istian  living  rather  than  on  Cliristian 

thinking,' must  it  not  tend  to  produce  the  former? 

II.  I  behcve  not,  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  Broad 
Churchism  is  one  of  the  great  foes  of  Christian  living:  and  for  this 
conviction  I  would  advance  the  following  reasons: 

I.  The  Broad  Church  attitude  of  mind  is  essentially  sinful  Its 
sinfulness  appears  in  at  least  two  respects.  First,  it  tends  toward 
mental  suicide.  As  has  been  remarked,  it  would  secure  the  organic 
^Union  of  Churches  by  ignoring  or  denying  the  tiifferences  between 
them  as  regards  polity  and  even  as  regards  doctrine.  Is  it  not, 
however,  precisely  through  the  recognition  of  differences  that  the 
mind  is  develo[x?d?  Watch  the  little  child.  It  is  by  distinguish- 
ing between  this  familiar  object  and  that  familiar  object  that  his 
intellect  begins  to  assert  itself*  Observe  the  scholar.  In  the  last 
Analysis  his  scholarship  consists  in  his  discernment  and  appreciation 
of  distinctions.  Nor  may  it  be  replied  that  there  is  another  and 
bigher  process,  that  of  general issat ion.  There  is;  but  this  itself, 
^when  legitimate,  depends  on  and  is  by  means  of  the  recognition  of 
differences.  You  may  say  that  because  all  men  are  religious  they 
should,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  and  striking  differences  between 
them,  be  put  in  one  class  and  be  treated  as  one  class  of  beings. 
The  suggestiveness  of  this  generalization  will,  however,  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  clearness  with  which  we  see  and  the  justice  with 
which  we  estimate  these  differences.  To  one  who  does  not  perceive 
how  unlike  men  are  it  will  mean  little  to  say  that  they  are  all  alike 
in  being  religious.  Indeed,  one  who  ignores  differences  cannot 
generalize;  for  this  consists  in  the  recognition  of  a  common  element 
in  those  that  liave  already  been  recognized  as  individuals,  and 
therefore  as  tlifferent.  The  Broad  Church  tttitude  of  mind  must, 
consequently,  in  and  of  itself  be  opposed  to  mental  clearness  and 
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vigor.  It  must  tend  to  arrest  that  discernment  of  differences  by 
which  the  intellect  is  sharpened,  and  in  so  doing  it  must  also  im- 
pair that  power  of  generalization  in  the  exercise  of  which,  more 
than  in  aught  else,  vigor  is  developed.  Hence,  the  issue  of  Broad 
Churchism,  if  imchecked,  must  be  the  destruction  of  the  mind. 
Though  it  be  a  mere  tendency,  it  can  be  toward  but  one  result, 
and  that  is  intellectual  suicide.  It  will,  therefore,  be  essentially 
an  immoral  tendency.  We  have  no  more  right  to  destroy  the  mind 
or  to  permit  the  destruction  of  the  mind  than  we  have  to  destroy 
the  body  or  to  permit  the  destruction  of  the  body.  Indeed,  by  as 
much  as  the  mind  is  the  higher  because  the  animating  and  con- 
trolling factor  of  our  life,  by  so  much  must  mental  suicide  be  a 
more  grievous  sin  than  physical  suicide.  Consequently,  the  influ- 
ence of  Broad  Churchism  cannot  be  favorable  to  morality.  Purity 
of  life  cannot  be  the  result  of  a  tendency  toward  the  destruction 
of  the  higher  life.  The  spirit  of  intellectual  suicide,  whatever  it 
may  avow  to  the  contrary,  can  neither  originate  nor  foster  the 
spirit  of  holiness.  To  think  that  it  could  would  be  to  suppose 
that  evil  could  produce  good. 

The  other  and  the  more  significant  aspect  of  the  sinfubiess  of  the 
Broad  Church  attitude  is  that  it  expresses  indifference  to  God  and 
thus  is  a  direct  insult  to  Him  Himself.  That  any  Broad  Churchmen 
are  deliberately  guilty  of  this  most  serious  sin  is  not  asserted.  That 
they  are  Broad  Churchmen  makes  it  impossible  that  they  should  be. 
Whoever  counts  himself  a  Churchman  must  mean  to  be  loyal  to  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church.  An  insult,  however,  may  be  real  though 
not  intentional,  and  it  is  so  in  this  case.  As  we  have  seen.  Broad 
Churchism  is  rooted  in  indiflference  to  truth.  The  Broad  Church- 
man would  secure  the  organic  union  of  Churches  because  he  appre- 
ciates the  strength  that  comes  from  true  imion,  and  does  not  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  distinctions  in  polity  or  doctrine  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  union.  His  failure  to  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  these  distinctions  is  due  to  his  lack  of  discernment  of 
what  they  are  and  involve.  This  lack  of  discernment  is  rooted  in 
indifference  to  truth  in  general  and  to  religious  truth  in  partictilar. 
A  lower  value  is  put  on  it  than  on  intention  and  conduct.  Hence, 
ethics  soon  supplants  dogmatics.  What  is  the  duty  which  God 
requires  of  man?  becomes  the  question.  The  inquiry,  What  are 
we  to  believe  concerning  God?  loses  all  but  a  merely  academic 
interest.  It  is  even  urged  that  loyalty  to  God  demands  that  it 
should  be  so.  He  would  have  us  give  our  attention  to  the  work 
which  He  wishes  us  to  do  rather  than  to  Himself.  Such  is  Broad 
Churchism  when  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms. 
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Now  tbis  attitadet  however  unintentionally,  is  a  direct  msult  to 
God.  Truth  is  the  correspondence  between  what  is  thought  and 
what  is.  It  is  the  real  conception  of  reality.  Of  such  conception 
God  is  the  author.  He  is  the  creator  of  reality  which  is  its  object. 
"  By  Him  all  things  were  made, "  He  is  the  Maker  of  the  faculties 
by  which  we  perceive  and  conceive.  **The  inspiration  of  tlie 
Almighty  giveth  men  understanding.''  He  brings  our  faculties 
and  their  objects  into  relation.  It  is  by  His  appointment  and  in 
this  sense  by  His  revelation  that  we  see  and  hear  and  comprehend* 
He  preserves  all  our  powers  in  their  integrity.  It  is  in  Him  that 
we  even  ''live  and  move  and  have  our  being.*'  Thus  in  every 
sphere  truth  is  God's  work:  He  is  its  Author.  Consequently,  in- 
diflference  to  it  is  disrespect  to  Him  and  must  be  unfavorable  to  the 
life  hid  with  Christ  in  Him.  Especially  is  this  so,  however,  in  the 
sphere  of  religious  truth.  Here  God  is  not  only  the  author  of 
truth;  He  is  himself  '  *  the  truth. ' '  That  is,  He  himself  is  the  object 
of  our  perception  and  conception.  He  is  the  reality  before  our 
minds  and  into  agreement  with  which  we  try  to  bring  our  thoughts. 
The  various  doctrines,  therefore,  which  result  from  this  effort  are 
just  so  many  different  views  of  God  Himself*  Whether  absolutely 
correct  or  not,  they  are  God  as  we  see  Him.  Hence,  to  be  in- 
different to  them  is  to  be  indifferent  to  Him.  It  is  as  though  a 
child  were  deliberately  to  turn  his  back  on  what  he  took  to  be  his 
father  coming  toward  him.  Could  such  a  frame  of  mind  be  expected 
to  issue  in  the  higher  life?  Must  not  such  disrespect  cut  the  root 
of  all  morality?  '*Even  as  they  refused/'  says  the  Apostle,  ''to 
have  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  up  unto  a  reprobate 
mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  fitting/*  Such  sin  could 
not  issue  otherwise. 

2,  We  see  at  once  how  this  is  when  we  inquire  mto  the  nature 
of  truth  and  its  relation  to  moral  character  and  so  to  Christian  life. 
There  is  a  widely  prevalent  theory,  that  truth  may  be  of  the  feelings 
as  well  as  of  the  intellect;  that  it  may  not  only  come  thus  from 
two  independent  sources,  but  may  be  contradictory  so  that  what 
is  true  to  the  feelings  may  be  false  to  the  intellect  and  vice  mrm; 
and  that  as  moral  character  and  so  Christian  life  are  rooted  in  the 
voluntary  nature,  of  which  the  feelings  are  an  expression,  the  Chris- 
tian life  may  be  developed  and,  some  say,  would  better  be  devel- 
oped, without  reference  to  such  intellectual  conceptions  as  doctrinal 
statements.  This  theory  in  its  less  extreme  form  was  brought  into 
special  prominence,  so  far  as  our  owti  country  was  concerned,  by  a 
sermon  on  *  *  The  Theology  of  the  Intellect  and  that  of  the  FeeUnga/" 
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preached  in  Boston  by  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park  in  1850,  and  prcn 
foimdJy  reviewed  and  completely  refuted  soon  afterward  in  three 
essays  by  Prof,  Charles  Hodge.  It  was  quite  recently  developed 
to  its  logical  conclusion  and  widely  popularized  by  Prof,  Augmte 
Sabatier,  At  the  present  time  it  has  pervaded  all  our  Churches, 
and  few  even  of  our  ministers  have  altogether  eseaped  its  influence. 
You  may  hear  them  contrasting  the  theology  of  the  head  and  the 
religion  of  the  heart;  affirming  that  there  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  of  the  head,  and  that  the  former  is  far  superior  to 
the  latter ;  and  even  when  insisting,  as  they  have  been  taught,  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  head  is  necessary,  at  least  insinuating  that 
that  of  the  heart  is  quite  independent  of  it. 

This  theory  is  radically  false.  There  is  no  knowledge  of  the  heart. 
Feeling  can  give  knowledge  no  more  than  can  excitement*  As 
Prof.  Bowen  has  well  said,  ' 'Feeling  is  a  state  of  mind  consequent 
on  the  reception  of  some  idea. ' '  That  is,  it  does  not  give  knowl- 
edge; it  presupposes  it.  There  must  be  knowledge  by  the  head 
before  there  can  be  feeling  with  the  heart.  If  you  are  even  to  feel 
pain  in  your  finger,  you  must  first  know  that  it  has  been  pricked. 
So  long  as  you  are  unconscious  of  this  you  will  feel  no  pain.  You 
see  the  point.  The  religion  of  the  heart,  so  far  from  being  independ- 
^t  of  the  theology  of  the  head,  is  impossible  without  it.  Genuine 
religion  can  no  more  be  creedless  than  pleasure  or  pain  can  be  un- 
conscious. Orthodoxy  does  not  of  itself  insure  piety ;  for  the  knowl- 
edge that  your  finger  is  being  pricked  will  not  cause  pain,  if  your 
finger  is  callous:  but  without  orthodoxy  true  piety  is  impossible. 

Again,  the  head  and  the  heart  are  not  in  opposition.    They  are 
not,  as  often  represented,  rival  faculties.     Strictly  speaking,  they 
are  not  even  different  faculties,    Man  is  not  a  bunch  of  separate 
activities.    He  is  an  indivisible  unit.     His  powers  are  but  differing 
modes  of  one  activity*     Hence,  for  this  reason,  too,  our  faculties 
eannot  be  independent  of  each  other.    Stomach  and  lungs  perform 
diverse  functions,  but  the  one  depends  on  the  other*     An  Apostle 
has  written,  * '  If  one  of  our  members  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it*^'    Once  more  you  see  the  point*    The  religion  of  the 
heart  and  the  theology  of  the  head  cannot  be  divorced.     Unless  the 
heart  be  disposed  toward  Christ,  the  head  cannot,  because  it  will 
not,  discern  the  truth  of  Clirist*    As  our  Lord  said,  ' '  It  is  only  he 
who  wills  to  obey  God,  whose  heart  is  right  toward  Him,  who  shall 
know  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  Him/'    On  the  other  hand, 
aeid  in  Christ's  cause  will  be  strong  and  abiding  in  proportion  as 
the  faith  from  which  it  springs  and  by  which  it  is  nourished  is  in- 
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telligpnl.  Zeal  without  knowledge  is  dangerous  and  short-lived. 
Hencr*,  the  destructive  tendency  uf  Broad  Cliurehism  is  explained. 
It  ought  to  Itk'  mibversive  of  **  the  life  hid  with  Christ  io  God*'  be- 
cause  the  ioilifference  to  truth  which  it  involves  is  itself  a  grievous 
sin,  indeed,  a  direct  inmlt  to  God;  and  how  the  penalty  which  it 
thus  deserves  is  inflicted  appears  in  this,  that  it  inclines  to  ignore 
the  intellect,  which  is  one  of  the  two  indispensable  factors  in  all 
right  action  and  life.  To  do  or  to  be  right,  one  must  at  least  know 
what  is  right.  In  this  sense  the  intellectual  element  in  conduct  is 
even  primary, 

3.  The  argument  is  strengthened  by  what  is  often  urged  as  an 
objection  to  it.  It  is  claimed  that  while  truth  is  thus  the  primary 
element  in  right  conduct,  it  is  not  all  truth  that  has  reference  to 
conduct;  and  that  the  truth  to  which  Broad  Churchisni  is  indiffer- 
ent is  not  truth  of  this  practical  kind.  In  a  word,  the  doctrinal 
distinctions  which  it  would  ignore  are  too  abstract  to  have  any 
practical  application.  They  do  not  suggest  or  enforce  any  duty 
or  supply  any  motive.  It  will  not  follow*  from  the  fact,  however, 
that  these  truths  have  thus  no  practical  application,  that  they  do 
not  have  either  any  practical  relations.  That  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  itngles  neither  prompts  !ior 
indicates  any  special  coiirse  of  conduct.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
truth  absolutely  without  practical  application.  Yet  it  is  quite 
evident  that  it  has  practical  relations.  It  cannot  be  presented  to 
the  mind  and  its  comprehension  not  depend  on  the  disposition  and 
affect  the  character.  The  unwilling  schoolboy  will  grasp  it  slowly 
because  he  is  unwilling,  and  his  imi:>erfect  grasp  of  it  will  only  in- 
crease his  unwillingness.  The  scientist  can  see  no  importance  in 
metaphysics  because  of  his  prejudice  against  it;  and  his  repudiation 
of  it  both  deepens  his  prejudice,  contracts  his  sympathies,  and 
even  vitiates  hie  science.  But  this  is  not  the  main  consideration. 
The  truths  of  our  religion  are  never  mere  abstract  propositions. 
Every  one  of  the  doctrines  of  Oiristianity  has  practical  applications 
as  well  as  practical  relations.  Every  one  of  them  both  indicates 
duty  and  inspires  to  its  performance*  What  is  duty?  The  obliga- 
tion arising  out  of  the  rule  of  right.  What  is  right?  Conformity 
to  law.  What  is  law?  The  demand  on  us  springing  out  of  God's 
nature.  What  is  God's  nature?  That  w^hich  He  in  Himself  is. 
It  must  be,  then,  that  as  every  truth  concerning  God's  will  for  us 
has  direct  application  to  our  lives,  so  every  truth  regarding  what 
He  is  in  Himself  is  not  without  at  least  relation  to  our  obedience  to 
His  will.     Because  in  Himself  He  is  the  norm  and  ground  and  rea- 
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son  of  the  Christian  life,  it  cannot  but  be  that  that  life  should 
depend  on  and,  other  things  being  equal,  should  be  in  proportion 
to  the  fulbiess  and  clearness  of  our  knowledge  of  God.  Hence  it 
is  that  our  Lord  teaches  us  that  ' '  life  eternal  is  to  know  Gk)d  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent, ' '  and  that  John  writes  that ' '  when 
Christ  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he 
is. "  So  practical  is  all  religious  truth  that  Christian  life  may  be 
said  to  consist  in  the  apprehension  of  it,  and  that  this  appre- 
hension cannot  be  so  complete  as  that  life  requires  until  God  shsdl 
have  been  known  in  the  perfect  vision  of  His  Son.  Only  then 
shall  we  discern  all  that  we  ought  to  be  or  be  inspired  as  we  must 
be  to  realize  it. 

4.  The  argument  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  Church. 
Whenever  we  succeed  in  reaching  the  real  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect  we  find,  that  life  has  been  according  to  doctrine;  that  devo- 
tion to  the  truth  of  Christ  has  issued  in  effective  activity  in  His 
cause;  and  that  indifference  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Him  has  resulted 
in  misdirected  effort  and  at  last  in  loss  of  energy  itself.  Our  limits, 
of  course,  forbid  even  the  least  elaboration  of  this  proof.  Let  it 
suffice  to  remind  you  of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  of  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  of  the  English  Puri- 
tans. Their  uniquely  grand  characters  were  the  expression  of 
their  uniquely  grand  belief.  As  another  has  written, ' '  It  was  their 
faith  in  God's  direct  rule  over  all  human  spirits  and  all  social  rela- 
tions which  made  them  the  strong  men  they  were,"  and  as  Emer- 
son says  of  them,  '  ^  weighted  them  with  the  weight  of  the  uni- 
verse! ' '  It  was  because  from  earliest  childhood  they  were  taught 
that  God  was  the  gracious  but  absolute  Sovereign  of  all,  how  this 
was  and  what  it  meant,  that  they  came  to  imderstand  that,  this 
being  so,  there  was  no  room  for  despotism  in  Church  or  State;  and 
it  was  this  intelligent  devotion  to  the  most  elaborate  as  well  as 
Scriptural  of  creeds  that  the  Holy  Spirit  used  to  make  them  the 
great  champions  of  both  religious  and  civil  liberty.  Can  Broad 
Churchism  point  to  any  like  influence?  It  has  given  birth  to 
many  pleasant-spoken  because  complaisant  men;  but  did  it  ever 
produce  a  moral  hero  such  as  John  Calvin,  or  Hugh  Latimer,  or 
John  Knox,  or  Johannes  ^  Lasco?  Nor  may  it  be  replied  that  the 
organization  and  missionary  activity,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign 
lands,  of  the  Church  of  to-day,  broad  and  lax  though  it  is,  breaks 
the  force  of  this  reference.  These  most  admirable  characteristics 
are  not  due  to  Broad  Churchism;  they  are  rather  in  spite  of  it. 
Though  found  in  connection  with  it,  they  are  not  because  of  it. 
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are  not  tUe  fruit  of  what  the  Church  is,  but  of  what  it  was.  A 
strong  man  who  haa  been  well  nourished  will  work  on  for  some  time 
after  his  nourishment  has  been  withdrawn ;  and  that  Broad  Church- 
ism  is  not  feeding  the  activity  of  the  Church  as  it  was  fed  and 
needs  still  to  be  fed,  appears  in  such  symptoms  as  the  marked  de* 
cline  in  the  nutiiber  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  especially 
in  the  loss  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  mamtain  its 
individuality  in  the  midst  of  tlie  world. 

5.  That  Broad  Churchism,  or  the  indifference  to  religions  truth 
out  of  which  it  grows  and  which  it  fosters,  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  Christian  life— ^uch  is  the  plain  teaehing  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Its  testimony  in  this  respect  cannot  now  be  even  outlined.  I  may 
only  remind  you,  that  the  all-embracing  purpose  of  the  Bible  is  to 
teach  the  truth  as  to  God  and  man's  relation  to  Him;  that  the 
great  duty  which  it  enjoins  is  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
this  most  glorious  of  all  truths  to  the  whole  creation;  and  that  so 
far  from  many  aspects  of  this  truth  being  too  abstract  to  have  any 
bearmg  on  conduct,  ** every  Scripture/'  in  addition  to  being  "in- 
spired  of  God,  ^ '  is  said  to  be  *^  profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  which  is  in  righteousness:  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  complete,  furnished  completely  unto  every  good 
work/'  So  long,  therefore,  as  even  one  fact  or  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
remains  unappropriated  or  misunderstood  by  anyone,  just  so  long 
must  his  life  fall  short  of  what  God  requires.  Otherwise,  the  con- 
clusion is  forced  on  us  that  God  has  inspired  the  unnecessary.  No 
less  practical  importance  than  this  does  the  Word  of  Him  who  is 
iimself  "the  truth"  attach  both  to  the  most  profound  and  to  the 
east  of  its  truths.  Could  there  be  a  more  entire  condenmation  of 
Broad  Churchism? 

It  will  follow,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  great  busineaa  of 
the  minister  of  Christ  is  to  preach  the  truth  of  Christ  in  all  its 
length  and  breadth  and  heighth  and  depth.  He  is  so  to  lodge  it 
b  the  minds  of  the  |)eople  that  it  will  permeate »  and  will  need 
only  to  be  vitalized  to  determine,  all  their  thinking  and  acting* 
Thi^  it  has  been  promised  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  do.  He  is 
to  give  the  spiritual  discernment  which  will  enable  us  to  perceive 
the  relations  and  to  make  the  applications  of  the  truth  to  our- 
selves. Yet  how  commonly  do  we  reverse  this  divine  order! 
The  enforcement  of  duty  we  regard  as  our  great  work,  whereas  it  'm 
the  Holy  Spirit's!  The  clear  and  systematic  presentation  of  the 
facts  and  truths  which  make  duty  and  in  which  the  Christian  life 
Je  rooted,  this  we  leave  undone;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
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little  is  done.  Up-to-date  pastors,  and  modem  evangelists,  and 
practical  Sunday-school  teachers,  may  cry  unceasingly,  '  *  C!ome  to 
Jesus!"  but  they  will  cry  in  vain.  Only  the  Holy  Spirit  can  draw 
to  Christ  those  who  are  "dead  through  trespasses  and  sins";  but 
being  the  Spirit  of  truth,  He  has  not  covenanted  to  draw  save  in 
connection  with  and  by  means  of  the  truth.  He  will  not  open  the 
blind  eyes  and  quicken  the  dead  hearts  and  make  the  lost  see  and 
feel  Christ  to  be  their  only  and  sufficient  Saviour,  unless  we  do  the 
part  which  He  has  assigned  to  us  and  in  which  He  has  promised  to 
give  us  the  help  which  we  need;  and  that  part  is  clearly  to  set  forth 
whatever  He  has  revealed  in  his  Word  as  to  who  Christ  is,  as  to 
what  Christ  is,  as  to  why  Christ  is.  After  all,  of  what  use  will  spirit- 
ual discernment  be,  if  the  spiritually  enlightened  man  is  to  have  no 
more  truth  to  discern  than  much  of  the  preaching  and  teaching  of 
our  day  set  before  him?  Brethren,  we  may  not  look  for  a  revival 
of  religion  until  there  has  been  a  revival  of  doctrinal  instruction. 
True  religion  is  impossible  when  Broad  Churchism  is  weaning  us 
from  its  only  nourishment. 

Finally,  just  because  of  the  importance  of  doctrinal  distinctions 
must  they  be  presented  popularly  and  in  relation  to  life.  It 
was  so  that  the  inspired  teachers  of  the  Bible  always  did.  It 
has  been  thus  that  the  greatest  preachers  of  the  ages  have  ever 
done.  Nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  our  own  lamented 
Dr.  Purves  than  that  he  was  wont,  as  was  his  and  our  Master 
and  Exemplar,  so  to  preach  even  "the  deep  things  of  God" 
that  "the  common  people  would  hear  him  gladly."  It  is  such 
preaching  that  is  demanded,  if  Broad  Churchism  is  to  be  discredited. 
But  such  preaching  will  drive  it  from  the  field.  A  doctrine  like 
that  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  bestowal  of  grace  it 
will  be  felt  to  be  worth  while  to  maintain  even  our  own  denomina- 
tional individuality  to  testify  to,  when  once  this  doctrine  shall 
again,  as  in  the  heroic  days  of  the  older  Calvinism,  come  to  be  set 
forth  generally  not  as  a  mere  scholastic  proposition,  but  as  the 
most  precious  of  truths  because  the  most  vital  and  blessed  of  facts. 
In  view  of  the  imiversal  prevalence  of  Broad  Churchism,  such 
simple  and  practical  preaching  of  "the  whole  counsel  of  God" 
is  the  supreme  need  of  the  hour. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


**THE  MARROW  OF  MODER^^VIJ^ITY  "  AND 
THE  MARROW  CONTROWit^|. 

TO  readers  unacquamted  with  the  Chiirch  history  of  S<W^ 
the  Marrow  of  Modern  Diviniii/  and  the  Marrow  Contro- 
versy may  convey  lit  tie  if  any  meaning.  Yet  they  stand  for  much 
thai  is  vital  in  the  rehgious  life  of  Scotland.  The  Marrow,  though 
the  work  of  an  Englishman,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  Scottish 
production;  and  while  it  may  not  have  such  a  high  place  in  our 
religious  Hterature  as  Rutherford's  Letters,  Guthrie's  Christian's 
Great  Inlerest  or  Boston*s  Fourfold  Stale,  yet  because  of  the  influ- 
ence that  it  exercised  over  such  men  as  Fraser  of  Brea,*  Boston,  f  the 
Erskines,t  Whitefield,§  Hervey  ||  and  Chahners^H  apart  altogether 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  cause  of  one  of  the  greatest  contro- 
versies in  the  Scottish  Church,  it  is  worthy  of  the  student's  serious 
attention.  It  is  now  welUnigh  two  hundred  years  since  the  minister 
of  Carnock  launched  on  the  troubled  sea  of  ecclesiastical  strife  the 

*  *'  I  was  much  helped  by  Luther  .  ,  ,  ,  and  Calvin^a  InBtituUt;  something 
more  by  that  book  called  the  Marrow  of  Modem  DiHnUy"  (Mem^nra). 

t  "1  have  been  acquainted  with  that  book  eighteen  or  nineteeti  years  and  many 
times  have  admired  the  gracious  conduct  of  Providence  which  brought  it  to  my 
hand^  having  occaaionally  lighted  upon  it  m  a  hotiae  of  the  pariah  where  I  was 
first  »etU«i  aa  minister ,  M  to  any  distinct  uptabing^  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Go^pd  I  havC;  such  tm  they  are  I  owe  tliem  to  tiiat  book"  {Works,  Vol.  VII). 

X  **Wc  do  indeed  own  that  we  esteem  it  aa  a  book  whose  principal  aim  is  to 
debase  self;  to  exalt  our  great  Master  and  His  everlasting  righteousness  and  to 
rid  marches  between  the  law  and  the  GospeL  We  own  we  have  been  edified  by 
it  *^  (quoted  in  Brown's  Gf}fsitel  Tndh). 

i  Ebene^ej-  Erskine  in  a  lett^jr  to  WliiteMd  says:  **I  am  glad  the  Marrow  Qf 
Modem  Dii-iniiij  haa  been  helpful  to  you,  as  it  has  been  to  many^'  (quoted  in 
Brown's  Goif/i^i  Truih). 

II  '4t  is  a  most  valuable  book;  the  doctrines  it  contains  are  the  hfe  of  my  soul 
and  the  joy  of  my  he^rt.  Miglit  my  tongue  or  pen  be  made  instrumental  tc> 
recommend  and  illustrate,  to  support  and  propagate  sucli  precious  truths,  I 
should  bless  the  day  wherein  I  was  bom '  *  (letter  to  Wiliiam  Hogg  from  James 
Hervey). 

Tf  Dr.  C!halmera'  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  Marrow  by  Prof.  Harry 
Kainy*  of  Glasgow  University  (fatlier  of  Principal  Rainy),  and  his  opinion  is 
thus  recorded  \n  his  Mcinoirs'.  * '  I  am  reading  the  Marrow  and  derive  from  it  much 
light  and  satisfaction.  It  is  a  masterly  performance.  .  .  .  Finished  the  read- 
ling  of  the  Marrow.  I  feel  a  growing  delight  in  the  fullness  and  svifficiency  of 
Christ/' 
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first  Scottish  edition  of  the  Marrow.  It  came  speaking  of  the 
things  of  peace,  but  its  advent  seemed  onlv^  add  to  the  wild 
restlessness  of  theological  thought.  The  a|p^  voices  have  long 
once  been  hushed  to  silence,  and  we  in  thi^  later  days  can  approach 
the  subject  with  that  calmness  that  is  so  essential  for  imbiased 
judgment.  A  temporary  interest  was  awakened  in  the  Marrow 
by  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  *  two  or  three  years  ago.  The 
work  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacCrie,  of  Ayr,  and  appears  in  a 
much  more  pleasing  dress  than  formerly.  One  cannot  help,  how- 
ever, giving  expression  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that  an 
editor  so  well  equipped  should  have  given  us  so  little  in  his  intro- 
duction. Not  even  a  page  is  devoted  to  the  Marrow  literature, 
only  a  tantalizing  footnote  sending  us  to  the  pages  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review.  The  notes  in  the  body  of  the 
work  are  few,  but  serve  their  purpose.  The  price  of  the  book  may 
have  been  to  some  extent  accoimtable  for  these  drawbacks  by  con- 
fining the  printed  matter  to  certain  limits.  One  notable  and  inter- 
esting feature  of  this  edition  is  the  biographical  notes  in  the  Appen- 
dix on  the  men  whose  works  are  quoted  in  the  Marrow.  The  text 
has  been  foimded  on  a  niunber  of  editions  carefully  collated;  ob- 
vious errors  of  author  and  printer  were  corrected  and  the  spelling 
modernized. 

I.     "The  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity.'' 

This  work,  which  caused  so  much  controversy  in  Scotland,  was 
first  published  in  1645,  while  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  sit- 
ting. It  went  forth  to  the  world  with  the  title:  ''The  Marrow  of 
Modem  Divinity;  first  part  touching  the  Covenant  of  Works  and  the 
Covenant  of  Grace  with  their  tcse  and  end,  both  in  the  time  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  time  of  the  New,  clearly  describing  the  way  of 
eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ.''  The  book  was  published  with  the 
imprimatur  of  Joseph  Caryl,  known  to  students  of  Puritan  the- 
ology by  his  voluminous  commentary  on  Job,  a  work  the  reading  of 
which  might  have  severely  taxed  the  patience  of  the  patriarch 
himself.  Caryl  had  been  appointed  by  the  Westminster  Assembly 
to  revise  and  approve  theological  works  for  the  press,  and  in  recom- 
mending this  work  to  the  reader  he  describes  it  as  a  ^  ^  discourse  so 
stored  with  many  necessary  and  seasonable  truths  confirmed  by 
Scripture  and  avowed  by  many  approved  writers.''     With  this 

*  The  Marrow  of  Modern  Diin,nity;' edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes  and  an 
Appendix,  Biographical  and  Bibliographical,  by  C.  G.  MacCrie,  D.D.  Glasgow; 
David  Bryce  &  Son,  1902. 
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recommendation  the  little  work  went  forth  on  its  adventurous  and 
stormy  career. 

The  great  purpose  of  the  book  was  clearly  to  describe  the  w^ay 
of  eternal  life,  and  with  this  end  in  view  it  sets  out  by  showing 
the  difference  between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and  in  doing  so 
steers  a  middle  course  between  Antinomianism  and  Neonomianism. 
According  to  its  teaching  the  Gospel,  strictly  speaking,  has  no  pre- 
cepts and  even  those  precepts  which  are  commonly  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  Gospel  are  in  reaUty  the  precepts  of  the  Law.    The 
first  part  of  the  book  may  be  generally  described  as  an  exposition 
of  the  Federal  Theology.    The  exposition  is  carried  on  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between     Evangelista,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel; 
^omista,  a  Neonomian;  Antinomista,  an  Antinomian,  and  Neo-x 
phytus,  a  yoimg  Christian.    The  dialogue  is  conducted  with  a 
pleasing  vivacity,  though  of  course  Evangelista  is  always  victorious. 
IHe  is  strong  in  detecting  the  weak  points  of  his  opponents,  and  if 
^^tinomista  and  Nomista  continue  still  in  their  old  ways  it  is  not 
T)ecause  their  errors  have  not  been  pomted  out  to  them.    The  book 
3s  largely  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  T\Titings  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  Puritan  divines — Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  Bullinger,  Peter 
34artyr,  Thomas  Goodwin,  Lightfoot,  Sibbes,  Marshall  and  others. 
IBence  its  name,  for  it  contained  the  marrow  of  these  divines,  who 
-^at  the  time  of  its  publication  were  modern.    That  the  book  con- 
tains some  unguarded  expressions  was  candidly  admitted  by  the 
-3iIarrowmen  themselves.*    But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  some 
^of  these  expressions  are  from  the  writings  of  Luther,  who  was  not 
-^Bwcustomed  to  measure  his  words  when  hurling  his  thimderbolts 
-^Bt  popish  error  and  legalism.    The  Marrow  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
^^tno  small  popularity  for  in  1648  seven  editions  had  been  called  for, 
-^etnd  in  1690  a  ninth  edition  was  in  circulation,  in  which  the  more 
^extravagant  expressions  had  undergone  judicious  pruning. 

A  second  part  was  published  in  1648,  in  which  Nomologista 
^^bakes  the  places  of  Nomista  and  Antinomista.  Nomologista  is 
•^B  prattler  of  the  law,  and  between  himself  and  Evangelista  the 
^discourse  drags  somewhat  heavily  along,  lacking  in  the  point  and 
'"^vacity  of  the  first  part.  Its  theme  is  a  spiritual  exposition  of  the 
"%:en  commandments.  Like  the  first  part,  it  has  a  recommendatory 
^^S*reface  t  from  the  pen  of  Caryl. 

*  "I  never  recommend  it  in  private, ' '  says  E.  Erskine,  *  'to  any  person  without 
'C^ng  them  that  there  are  unguarded  expressions  in  iV*  (Gospel  Truth,  p.  125). 

t  "The  marrow  of  the  second  bone,"  he  says,  *Ms  like  the  first — sweet  and 
coed.  The  commandments  of  God  are  marrow  to  the  saints,  as  well  as  the 
'promiBes;  and  they  shall  never  taste  the  marrow  of  the  promise  who  distaste  the 
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The  Marroiv  of  which  the  foregoing  account  has  been  gi 
said  to  have  been  the  production  of  Edward  Fisher,  of  Mickletonj 
in  Gloucestershire*  He  entered  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  in  1627, 
where  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1630.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
called  home  by  his  relatives  who  seera  to  have  been  in  straitened 
circumstances.  Wooii  mentions  him  in  his  AthenxE  OxonieiisisJ^ 
He  is  credited  with  being  an  accomplished  scholar  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew  and  a  diligent  student  in  ecclesiastical  history.  As  to  his 
early  religious  life,  he  tells  us  in  his  Preface  to  the  Marrow  that  for 
twelve  years  he  knew  no  other  way  to  eternal  life  than  to  be  sorry 
for  his  sins,  to  ask  forgiveness  and  strive  to  fulfill  the  law  and  keep 
the  commandments.  He  wrote  a  number  of  treatises,  rare  copies 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian  Library* 
Among  these  the  following  are  attributed  to  him;  An  Appeal  tg^ 
the  Consciencej  as  ihmi  will  answer  it  ai  the  great  and  dreadful  Day 
o/  Jesus  ChnM  (1644);  A  Ckrisiian  Caveat  to  old  and  new  Sabba- 
iarinns  {1650);  An  A7tmi}€T  to  nixt^eii  Queries^  toucldng  the  Rue  and 
Observation  of  Christmas.  His  after  career  in  life  appears  to  baveH 
been  somewhat  checkered.  Becoming  involved  in  pecuniary 
tlifSculties,  he  is  said  to  have  retired  to  Wales  and  to  have  become 
a  school-master  at  Caermarthen,  Here  he  was  discovered  by  his 
creditors,  whereupon  he  fied  to  Ireland,  where  he  died,  but  in  what 
year  is  not  known.  There  is  no  foundation  for  Principal  Hadow*s 
idle  scoff  that  Fisher  was  an  illiterate  barl>er  in  London,  The 
Edward  Fisher  of  whom  the  foregoing  brief  account  is  given  is  the 
person  accepted  by  most  historians  as  the  author  of  the  Marrow, 
though  there  are  others  who  ctaini  the  honor  for  another  Edward 
Fisher  w^ho  lived  at  the  same  time  and  who  also  wrote  theological 
treatises.  Be  the  author  who  he  may,  and  whatever  difference  o|H 
opinion  there  may  exist  between  the  advocates  of  the  two  Fishers, 
all  will  admit  the  truth  of  Spurgeon*s  jeu  d'esprit:  **  Fisher  iiiighl 
well  say,  the  lines  have  fallen  to  me  in  troubled  waters. ' ' 


IL    The  Marrow  Controversy. 

If  the  career  of  the  Marrow  m  England  was  without  light  orj 
shadow,  that  cannot  be  said  of  it  in  Scotland,    A  mere  accident 
(one  is  m  ready  to  remark),  the  interest  of  a  soldier  in  the  little 


cominandmetitH.    Tkis  little  treatise  breaketh  the  bone,  the  hard  part  of  th#fl 
commajidments,  by  a  plain  exposition^  that  so  all  even  babia  m  Christ,  yea  auch 
a^  are  yet  out  of  Christ,  may  auck  out  and  faed  upon  the  marrow  by  profitable 
meditations. '  * 

*  VoL  11,  p.  igs. 
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book,  his  carrying  it  home  to  Scotland,  and  his  minister  (the  saintly 
Boston  of  Ettrick)  taking  it  up  out  of  curiosity  during  one  of  his 
pastoral  visits  and  finding  in  it  the  solution  of  some  difficulties 
that  had  hitherto  stood  m  his  way  of  proclaiming  a  full  and  free 
offer  of  the  Gospel— these  are  the  bare  facts  of  the  story,  the  pre- 
destined forerunners  of  ooe  of  the  greatest  controversies  in  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  history.  Boston's  o\mi  account  of  the  finding  of^the 
MarroWf  an  incident  so  seemingly  trivial  yet  destined  to  give  tone 
and  color  to  the  evangelical  theolog>'  of  Scotland  to  the  present 
time,  is  of  the  deepest  interest.  About  the  year  1698,  he  tells  us, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rev,  George  Mair,  Culross,  who  was 
colleague  to  Fraser  of  Brea.  In  his  preaching  Mair  often  spoke  of 
beiJig  divorced  from  and  dead  to  the  law  expressions  w^hich  seeme<i 
to  convey  very  little  meaning  to  Boston,  After  his  settlement  at 
Simprin  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  these  matters  and  gome  light 
seemed  to  dawn  on  his  mind.  Still  there  were  a  few  difficulties 
that  remamed  unsolved.  It  was  while  he  was  in  this  state  of  mind 
that  he  made  an  important  discover>^  that  was  destined  to  be  the 
long-sought-for  solution  to  these  difficulties  and  to  exercise  a  mighty 
influence  on  his  preaching.  This  discovery  took  place  during  one  of 
his  pastoral  visits  at  Simprin.  On  leaving  the  house  of  one  of  his 
parishioners  his  eye  lighted  on  two  small  books  of  divinity.  His 
student  instincts  were  aroused,  and  on  taking  them  up  he  found 
them  to  be  Saltmarsh's  Christ's  Blood  Flowing  Freely  to  Sinners 
and  the  first  part  of  Fisher's  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity.  These 
had  been  brought  home  from  England  by  the  master  of  the  house, 
who  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War.  Boston  carefully  read  the 
books,  but  was  dissatisfied  with  Saltmarsh,  while  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  so  delighted  with  Fisher  that  he  pin-chased  it  from  its 
owner  and  ever  afterwards  reckoned  it  as  one  of  his  treasures. 
This  must  have  been  some  time  about  the  year  1700,  At  any  rate, 
he  tells  us,  by  the  end  of  this  year  he  had  not  only  mastered  its 
contents,  but  had  begun  to  preach  its  doctrines.  Nothing  more 
was  heard  of  the  Marrow  for  the  next  eighteen  years,  but  during  all 
this  time  the  simple  country  folks  of  Simprin  were  being  fed  on 
the  rich  and  savory  Marrow  theology  by  their  zealous  and  devoted 
pastor.*  Its  next  appearance  on  the  scene  was  to  be  the  beginning 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Marrow  Controversy. 


*  HiU  Bur  too  Hpeaka  of  the  Marrm&  aa  having  ' '  created  that  change  of  heart 
(in  Boston)  which  it  was  the  doctrine  of  his  tht^logical  school  to  hold  ^senlial '  * 
(HUL  Qf  ScoUandf  Vol,  Ylll,  p.  400).  The  change  of  heart  had  come  long  before 
this  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Erskioe,  the  godly  father  of  two  of 
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The  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  (so  famous  in  Scottish  Giurrh 
history),  in  its  desire  to  put  an  effective  check  on  legal  preaching, 
had  drawn  up  a  proposition  which  it  required  all  students  erf  dmnity 
applying  for  license  to  sign.  The  proposition  was  couched  in  the 
following  words:  ''I  believe  that  it  is  not  sound  and  orthodox  to 
teach  that  we  forsake  sin  in  order  to  our  coming  to  Christ. ' '  This 
is  what  was  afterguards  known  as  the  Auchterarder  Creed.  The 
wording  no  doubt  easily  lends  itself  to  misconstruction,*  but  the 
evident  intention  of  the  Presbyterj-  was  to  save  the  Church  from 
that  legal  strain  of  preaching  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Moderates^ 
but  so  obnoxious  to  the  sp'uitually  minded  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  validity  of  the  Auchterarder  Creed  was  sochi  to 
be  put  to  the  test.  In  1717  a  student,  William  Craig  by  name, 
presented  himself  for  license,  but  refused  to  sign  the  Presbytery's 
proposition  and  in  consequence  was  refused  license.  The  matter 
came  up  before  the  General  Assembly  the  following  year,  when  the 
worthy  fathers  and  brethren  belonging  to  that  school  of  frigid  the- 
ology that  goes  by  the  name  of  Moderatism  condenmed  the  proposi- 
tion as  ''unsoimd  and  detestable,''  and  appointed  a  Conmiittee 
on  Purity  of  Worship,  whose  ostensible  purpose  was  to  keep  pure 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints;  but  whose  real  aim  was  to 
keep  a  careful  watch  on  the  evangelical  party. 

The  case  was  one  in  which  Boston  was  deeply  interested,  for  he 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Auchterarder  Creed.  While  the 
debate  was  proceeding  he  entered  into  conversation  with  the  Rev. 
John  Drummond  of  Crieff,  explaining  to  him  what  he  understood 
by  the  free  offer  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  course  of  this  conversation 
he  made  reference  to  the  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity  in  such  a  way 
as  to  arouse  Drummond's  interest.  Drummond  made  a  diligent 
search  for  a  copy  of  the  book  in  the  bookseller's  shops  in  Edinbm^h 
and  was  successful  in  his  search.  Ere  he  had  finished  reading  it, 
it  was  passed  on  to  the  Rev.  James  Webster,  one  of  the  ablest  evan- 
gelical ministers  of  his  time,  and  from  him  to  the  Rev.  James  Hog, 
minister  of  Carnock,  in  Fife.  Hog  was  so  pleased  with  the  book 
that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  publish  it.    So  in  1718  the  first  Scot- 


Scotland's  most  renowned  preachers.  All  the  Marrow  did  for  Boston  was  to 
clear  away  certain  difficulties  that  stood  in  his  way  of  giving  a  free  and  full  offer 
of  the  Gospel.  Boston,  like  Bunyan,  may  well  say,  **The  Philistines  do  not 
understand  me.'* 

♦  "Never  will  you  forsake  sin  evangelically,''  says  Ebenezer  EIrskine,  "till 
once  C'hrist  come  to  you  and  you  to  Him.  When  Christ  comes  into  the  temple 
He  drives  out  all  the  buyers  and  sellers.  Therefore  let  Him  in  and  He  will  make 
the  home  clean. ' '  The  first  line  of  the  well-known  hymn,  '  'Just  as  I  am  without 
one  plea,"  is  the  Auchterar(i<»r  (Yc-ed  in  poetic  form. 
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tish  edition  of  the  Mairow,  with  a  Preface  by  Jamea  Hog,  saw  the 
Hght.  The  work  caused  a  great  stir  in  Fifeshire  and  a  war  of 
pamphlets  began.  Hog  replied  to  some  of  these  in  the  following 
year  in  his  Vindicatum  of  ike  Doctrine  of  Grace.  But  it  was  the 
attack  of  Principal  Hadow  of  St  .Andrew's  that  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis.  In  April,  1719,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Synod  of 
Fife,  and  after  wards  published  with  the  titk*  *'The  Record  of  God 
and  Duty  of  Faith  Therein  Reijuired,"  he  made  a  violent  attack 
on  the  teaching  of  Marshall's  Gospel  Mystery  of  Sandificaiion  and  the 
Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  strug- 
gle in  which  the  living  orthodoxy  of  Scotland  was  to  find  itself 
pitted  £igainst  the  cold,  forniai  orthodoxy  of  the  Hadow  school. 
The  Committee  on  Purity  of  Worship  thought  it  right  to  justify 
their  existence  by  calling  James  Hog  of  Carnock.  and  his  sym- 
pathizers. Messrs.  Hamilton  of  Airth,  Brisbane  of  yterling  and 
Warden  of  Gargunnock,  before  them.  Hog  was  asked  if  he  was 
the  author  of  the  Preface  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Marrow.  He 
replied  in  the  affirmative ,  adding  that  tiic  reading  of  the  book  had 
been  blessed  to  many,  notably  Eraser  of  Brea,  and  he  had  to  ac- 
knowledge for  himself  that  he  had  received  more  light  about  some 
important  concerns  of  the  Gospel  by  perusal  of  the  Marrow  than 
by  any  other  human  writings  that  had  come  to  his  hands.  The 
Conmiittee,  after  an  examiimtion,  gave  in  a  report  to  the  Assembly 
in  which  they  charge  the  Marrow  with  teaching  that  assurance  is 
of  the  essence  of  faith;  that  the  atonement  is  universal;  that  holi- 
ness is  not  neeesnary  to  salvation,  and  that  fear  of  punishment  and 
hope  of  reward  are  not  allowed  to  be  motives  of  a  believer's  obedi- 
ence. It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  Marrow  teaches  no  such 
doctrines  as  that  assurance  is  of  the  essence  of  faith  or  that  the 
atfjnement  is  universal,  but  the  worthy  fathers  had  such  faith  in 
their  Committee  that  they  proceeded  to  pass  a  heBNj  sentence  on 
tjie  book  iind  all  thc»se  who  sympathized  with  its  teaching.  In 
the  Assembly  s  Act,  passed  in  1720,  ministers  are  strictly  prohibited 
and  discharged,  either  by  preaching  or  printmg,  to  recommend  the 
Marrow  or  to  say  anythmg  in  its  favor;  they  were  further  enjoined 
to  warn  and  exhort  tlieir  people  in  whose  possession  the  book  might 
be,  or  might  at  any  tiuie  come,  not  to  read  or  use  the  same.  The 
terms  of  the  Act  were  rigidly  carried  out  by  the  Anti-Marrowmen, 
among  who!n  may  be  mentioned  Principal  Hadow  and  Prof, 
Hamilton  * 

*  It  ii  ouiy  jimt  to  lIaniilton*s  memory  to  say  that  in  aftt^r  years  he  expresaed 
Batisfiw-tion  with  the  Alarraw  doctrine  of  Cliri^t  as  a.  deed  uf  gift  and  grant  to 
mankind  sinners  t  Bos  tun '3  Memcdrs,  p.  420), 
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The  sweeping  condemnation  of  this  Act  gave  a  severe  blow  to 
the  friends  of  evangelical  truth  in  the  Scottish  Church,  for  in  their 
estimation  the  Assembly  had  condemned  a  '  *  bundle  of  sweet  and 
pleasant  Gospel  truths. ' '  Boston  and  his  two  friends  Wilson  and 
Davidson  brought  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  before  their 
own  Presbytery.  The  Presbytery  sent  up  the  motion  to  the  Synod 
of  Merse  and  Teviotdale,  but  when  the  vote  was  taken  the  Marrow- 
men  were  hopelessly  outvoted.  Foiled  in  this,  their  first  attempt, 
they  agreed  to  write  James  Hog  telling  him  of  their  ill  success, 
while  expressing  the  determination  not  to  let  the  matter  rest  here. 
Accordingly  Boston  drew  up  a  rough  draft  of  a  document  which 
they  purposed  sending  to  the  Assembly.  This  draft  was  sent  to 
the  brethren  m  Fife,  and  a  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  the 
house  of  William  Wardrop,  an  apothecary  in  Edinburgh.  At  this 
meeting  there  were  present  James  Kid,  Queensferry;  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  Portmoak;  Ralph  Erskine  and  James  Wardlaw,  Dimferm- 
line;  William  Wilson,  Perth;  James  Bathgate,  Orwell;  Gabriel  Wil- 
son, Maxton;  Henry  Davidson,  Galashiels;  Thomas  Boston,  Ettrick. 
One  readily  recognizes  in  this  list  the  names  of  men  whose  fame  is 
in  the  Presbyterian  churches  the  wide  world  over.  This  first  meet- 
ing was  devoted  entirely  to  prayer,  as  became  men  entering  on  a 
momentous  struggle.  Later  on  other  meetings  were  held  at  which 
the  Act  of  Assembly  anent  the  Marrow  was  carefully  analyzed  and 
discussed.  After  matured  deUberations  it  was  decided  that  a  repre- 
sentation should  be  sent  up  to  the  Assembly,  pointing  out  the 
serious  injustice  the  Act  had  done  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth. 
The  drawing  up  of  this  representation  was  conmiitted  to  Ebenezer 
Erksine,  with  whom  was  lodged  Boston's  draft  already  referred  to. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  March  Erskine  presented  his  docimient,  which 
on  undergoing  a  revision  was  signed  by  all  present.  Messrs. 
Ebenezer  Erskine,  Wilson  and  Hog  *  were  absent  from  this  meeting, 
and  Messrs.  Hamilton,  Brisbane  and  Muir,  though  invited,  did  not 
come,  *' which  was  to  our  great  discouragement,"  says  Boston. 
The  next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  first  night  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly. 

On  this  occasion  James  Hog  and  a  goodly  number  of  the  brethren 
who  had  come  up  to  attend  the  Assembly  were  present.  It  had 
been  the  intention  to  devote  the  time  to  prayer,  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  there  were  some  present  who  were  more  inclined  to 
dispute  than  pray.    The  two  chief  culprits  were  John  Warden  and 

*  '*Mr.  Hog's  absence  was  thought  expedient  by  some^of  ourselves- because  of 
his  particular  interest;  he  having  writ  the  Preface  to  the  Marrow**  (Boston^s 
Memoirs  J  p.  356). 
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Aleximder  Moncrieff  *  These  gotiil  men  were  diasatiBfied  with  the 
Representation  aiid  suggested  a  number  of  aherations,  to  wliieh 
the  others  would  not  a^ee.  The  whole  night  was  spent  in  \\Tang- 
ling  and  wearisome  disputing?.  At  length  those  who  were  satisfied 
with  the  Representation  signed  the  document  and  decided  to  .send 
it  up  to  the  Assembly.  There  were  tw'elve  signatories,  and  from 
this  time  forth  they  were  know*n  as  the  Repre,senters  or  facptioitsly 
as  the  Twelve  Apostles  by  their  opponents.  The  list  t  inchides  the 
following  names:  James  Hog,  Carnock;  Thomas  Boston,  Ettrick, 
John  Bonar,  Torphichen;  John  Williamson,  Inveresk;  James  Kid, 
Queensferry ;  Gabriel  Wilson ,  Maxton ;  Ebenezer  Erskine,  Portmoak; 
Ralph  Erskine  and  James  Wardlaw,  Dunfernilme;  Henry  Davidson, 
Galashiels;  Janies  Bathgate,  C)rweII,  and  William  Hunter,  Lillies- 
leaf.  To  James  Kid,  *'a  man  of  singular  boldness,"  was  com- 
mitted the  task  of  presenting  the  Representation  to  the  Committee 
on  Bills  and  Overtures.  In  this  Representation  the  Marrov^Tuen 
eatpress  their  grief  at  the  severe  blow^  the  Assembly  has  given  to 
evangelical  truth  in  condemning  as  misound  (1}  that  the  Father 
hath  made  in  the  Gospel  a  free  and  \mlimited  offer  of  Christ  and  of 
salvation  to  all  men,  by  virtue  of  which  every  individual  who  hears 
the  Gospel  has  warrant  to  take  hold  of  the  said  offer  and  apply  it 
to  his  owTi  soul ;  (2)  that  an  assured  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  God's 

'  promise  hi  the  Gospel,  with  respect  to  one's  self  in  particular,  is 
included  in  the  very  nature  of  saving  faith;  (3)  that  the  believer's 
holmess  is  in  no  way  the  price  or  condition  of  his  salvation;  (4) 
that  believers  in  yielding  obedience  to  the  law  be  a  rule  of  life 
ought  not  to  be  influenced  either  by  mercenary  hDf>es  of  heaven  or 
by  slavish  fears  of  hell ;  (5)  that  the  believer  is  not  in  any  way 
tinder  the  law  as  a  covenant  of  works;  (6)  and  that  it  is  a  just  and 

'  Scriptural  distinction  w^hich  is  made  between  the  law^  as  a  covenant 
of  works  and  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life  in  the  hands  of  Christ.J  It  w^as 
decided  by  the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures  that  unless  a 
conference  was  desired  the  Representation  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  Assembly  gumn  pnnmm.     Day  after  day,  however,  passed 

4md  the  qimm  primum  of  the  Assembly  became  a  misnomer.    At 

♦  Afterwards  one  of  the  ^'Four  Brethren''  of  the  Secession. 
t  It  is  interesting  lo  notice  Ui  this  list  the  ntiiue  of  an  ancestor  of  Horatiua 
mud  Andrew  Bonar,     This  was  his  first  and    last  appearance  among  the  Rf-prew 
QtefB*     This  was  also  John  Williamson's  first  appearanee,  but  he  was  very 
lul  afterwards,  "being  a  man  of  flear  head,  ready  wit  and  very  forward** 
aton).     Brown  (jf  Whitbuni,  in  his  Gmpkl  Truth,  pves  short  but  interesting 
liograpliies  of  the  Hepresenters. 
J  As  aumraarized  in  MacKeiTow^*s  Hist,  of  the  Secessitm  Church j  Vol.  I^  p.  IS, 
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lengthy  owing  to  the  iiidispositiQii  of  the  High  Commissioner,  iht^ 
Assembly  was  diasolved.  The  Commission  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly now  took  up  the  matter,  anri  after  various  appearances  before 
them  t  lie  Repre^enters  w^ere  aaked  to  answer  twelve  queries  dealing 
with  the  controverted  points.  The  answers  to  these  queries  were 
drawn  up  by  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  Gabriel  Wilson  *  They  display 
remarkable  acquaintance  with  theological  literature,  and  what- 
ever may  be  one's  opinion  of  the  Marrow  theology  he  cannot  help 
admiring  the  care  exercised  in  and  the  deep  religious  tone  that  per- 
vades these  Answers.  They  came  from  men  w*ho  were  theologians 
and  w^hose  hearts  beat  true  to  the  precious  truths  of  the  GospeL 
In  giving  in  their  Answers  the  Re  presenters  take  care  to  |.t  ii  1  en 
the  unconstitutional  nature  of  the  Commission's  procedure,  and 
put  in  a  caveat  against  their  action  being  used  as  a  precedent. 
These  Answeni  were  apparently  never  received  by  the  Assembly* 
But  in  the  following  year  (1722)  the  Representers  were  called 
before  the  Assembly  to  receive  sentence.  On  21st  May,  at  three 
o'clock,  they  were  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Msembly;  but  aa 
that  hour  approached  a  terrific  thunderstorm  t  burst  over  the 
city  and  sentence  was  delayed  until  later  in  the  evening.  At 
five  o'clock  the  Representers  were  called  to  the  bar,  w*here 
they  were  admonished  and  rebuked,  in  the  hope  that  the  great 
lenity  used  tow^ards  them  should  make  them  more  dutiful  in 
the  future-  The  Representers  protested  against  this  sentence, 
but  as  a  protest  is  miconstitutional  it  w^as  not  accepted.^  The 
sentence  would  in  all  probability  have  l>een  heavier  but  for  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  the  Government,  which  cireaded  a  breach  in 

*  ''The  Answers  were,  as  I  reraembef,  begun  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erakine,  but 
much  extended  and  perfected  by  my  friend  Mr*  Wilsoti ;  where  liia  vast  cotupass 
of  reading  with  his  great  collection  of  books  were  of  singular  u^e  and  successsfuliy 
employed*'  (Boston's  MfmoiTHf  p.  365).  Tli^e  Queries  and  Answers  will  be 
fo\md  in  Brown's  Gmpet  Trtdh. 

t  '*!  well  remember/'  says  Boston,  "with  what  sert^mty  of  mind  and  comfort- 
of  heart  1  heard  the  thunder  of    that  diiy,  the  most  terrible  thunderclap  l^eing  : 
just  about  three  o'clock.     It  made  impreasion  on  many^  tm  Heaven's  testimony 
againet  the  deed  they  were  about  to  do;  though**  {m  he  wisely  remarks)  **m 
this  it  is  not  for  me  io  dHt^rtmu^*'  {Metnoirs,  p.  3455;  vide  aXao  VVodroVa  C<j 
reapoitd.t  H,  ^^2)^     Tiiis  incident  recalls  Milton's  sublime  de^criplioD  of  a  more=^^=^" 
tragie  event  when    the    crushing  sentence   of    heaven    fell    on    the    iinlmppy- — " 
transgressors : 

' '  Sky  lowered,  and  muttering  Umnder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completion  of  the  Mortal  8in.' ' 
X**A  diaaent  can  be  j^ven  in  only  by  those  who  were  present  when  the  ju de- 
ment diaaented  from  waa  pronoun eetl,  and  no  prtdtU  van  be  taken  agtumt  a  dect^daff 
uf  th4  Asmnhly*'  (Cook*s  Styles  a/  Wriis,  etc.,  in  the  Church  af  Scotland,  p,  304). 
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the!  Church  when  the  country  waa  threatened  with  invasion.*  In 
this  way  the  Church  of  Scotland  let  fall  on  her  faithful  song  the 
heavy  sentence  of  her  condemnation ;  and  they  on  their  part,  con- 
scious of  their  own  integrity  and  the  justness  of  their  eause^  accepted 
it  as  an  honor.  From  tlits  day  onward  they  became  marked  men. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  keep  them  from  being  transferred  to  more 
important  charges,  and  license  was  refused  to  young  men  who  had 
sympathies  with  the  Marrow  theology*  The  Synod  of  Fife  was 
particularly  active  in  this  direction,  and  all  its  members  were  re* 
quired  to  re-sign  the  Confession  of  Faith  with  a  new  clause,  ' '  in 
view  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Assembly/'  Ralph  Erskine 
held  out  for  years,  but  at  last  in  1731  he  consented  to  sign  it,  ap- 
pending the  word  allenarly  f  to  his  signature.  But  if  the  Marrow- 
men  suffered  persecution  from  their  brethren  in  the  ministry,  t  they 
were  more  than  compensated  by  the  sympathy  of  the  most  pious 
of  the  {>eople  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  crowds  that  at- 
tended their  preaching.  The  common  people  heard  them  gladly 
and  drank  in  the  pure  waters  of  life. 


IIL    The  Marrow  THEOLoar, 

It  would  be  tedious  and  perhaps  unprofitable  to  enter  into  a  full 
discussion  of  all  the  points  raised  by  the  Marrow  Controversy,  but 
there  were  two  points  raised  in  connection  with  faith  and  the 
atonement  which  were  destined  to  play  a  very  important  part  in 
Scottish  and  English  theological  discussions  in  tlie  succeeding 
years,  and  these  will  now  command  our  consideration. 

L  The  Nature  of  Saving  Faith. — ^This  is  a  subject  that  must 
always  be  of  interest  to  lovers  of  evangelical  truth.  It  was  one  of 
the  important  doctrines  discussed  at  the  Reformation,  and  it  came 
up  again  for  discussion  during  the  Sandemanian  Controversy.  The 
Romish  theologians  held  that  faith  was  simply  an  assemm  to  divine 
truth,  and  therefore  it  has  its  seat  in  the  intellect.  The  Reformers^ 
while  admitting  that  saving  faith  was  an  asscnmi^,  went  further  by 
maintaining  that  it  also  included  fiducia.    During  this  contro- 

♦  "Had  not  this  influence  been  exerted/'  sajrs  the  elder  MaeCriej  ** there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  sentence  would  have  been  more  severe,  and  m  that 
^ane  the  Seces^aion  would  have  taken  place  ten  years  earlier  than  it  actually  hap- 
pened*' (Christian  Instruclor,  Voh  XXX,  p.  286). 

t  *  'In  Scots  law  alleruirly  is  a  resit rietive  term  equivalent  to  'only'  or  'merely/ 
Halph  meant  that  Ills  aip^ature  applied  only  to  the  ConfesHioD^  but  he  did  not 
say  m  at  the  time'^  fProf,  MacEwen  in  The  Erskinejt  in  the  Famous  Scots  SericB)- 

X  ' '  Weibeciyni^  strangers  to  our  brethren  and  aB  aliens,  and  saw  that  our 
motherri  had  bim  us  men  of  contention"  ( Boston's  Memoira}. 
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versy  another  interesting  question  arose  as  to  what  was  implied 
by  this  fiduda.  The  Romanists  asserted  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Reformers  were  cut  off  from  the  infallible  Church,  they  could  have 
no  certainty  in  the  truths  which  they  believed.  This  the  Reformers 
denied,  maintaining  that  by  saving  faith  the  believer  had  a  cer- 
tainty or  assurance  that  he  was  saved.  This  certainty  is  the 
'* infallible  assurance"  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  which  it 
asserts  '  *  doth  not  so  belong  to  the  essence  of  faith  but  that  a  true 
believer  may  wait  long  and  conflict  with  many  difficulties  before  he 
is  a  partaker  of  it. '  '*  Dr.  Cunningham  discusses  the  doctrine  of 
assurance  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Evangelical  Review  t  in  a  reply  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  con- 
fidently asserted  that  this  doctrine  of  personal  assurance  was  a 
fundamental  of  the  Reformation  theology.  This  Dr.  Cunningham 
denies  but  is  constrained  to  admit,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Dr. 
James  Buchanan,  J  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Reformers  held 
that  personal  assurance  was  essential  to  the  idea  of  saving  faith. 
Dr.  Cunningham  criticises  this  view,  pointing  out  that  the  Reformed 
went  too  far  in  reading  their  own  individual  experience  into  their 
theology.  The  Marrowmen  were  at  one  with  the  Reformers  in 
holding  that  faith  included  fiducia,  but  when  they  came  to  define 
what  was  meant  by  fiducia  they  came  into  conflict  with  the  domi- 
nant party  in  the  Scottish  Church.  To  the  Marrowmen  fiducia  in- 
cluded assurance;  not  the  complex  or  personal  assurance  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  which  is  not  of  the  essence  of 
faith,  but  that  assurance  which  is  in  the  direct  act  of  faith.  Dr. 
Cunningham  classes  the  Marrowmen  with  the  Reformers  as  holding 
the  same  doctrine  of  assurance;  but  the  Marrowmen  took  particular 
pains  to  point  out  that  they  did  not  regard  the  assurance  referred 
to  in  the  Confession  as  entering  into  the  essence  of  faith.  Hence 
their  distinction  between  the  assurance  of  faith,  or  the  direct  act 
of  faith  {actio  fidei  direcia),  and  the  assurance  of  sense,  or  the  reflex 
act  of  faith  {actio  fidei  refiexa) ;  the  former  is  essential  to  faith,  but 
not  the  latter.  It  is  conceded,  of  course,  that  the  Marrowmen 
quoted  largely  from  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  §   in  support  of 

*  Chap.  XVIII,  Sec.  3. 

t  Reprinted  in  The  Reformers  and  Theology  of  the  Reformation. 

X  The  Doctrine  of  Justification,  p.  377. 

§  The  definition  of  faith  given  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  which  has  been  so 
justly  admired  has  a  decidedly  Marrow  ring  about  it.  *'It  (faith)  is  not  only  a 
certain  knowledge  whereby  I  hold  for  truth  all  that  Grod  has  revealed  to  us  in 
HislWord;  but  also  a  hearty  trust  which  the  Holy  Ghost  works  in  me  by  the 
Gospel,  that  not  only  to  others,  but  to  me  also  forgiveness  of  sins,  everlasting 
righteousness  and  salvation  are  freely  given  by  God  merely^of  grace,  only  for  the 
sfdce  of  Christ's  merit"  (Answer  to  Quest.  21). 
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their  position,  but  in  this  matter  they  were  careful  ta  make  a  dis- 
tinction where  a  great  number  of  the  Reformers  made  none.  In 
rejecting  the  Reformers'  doctrine  on  assxirance,  with  whom  he 
classes  the  Marrowmen,  Dr.  Cunningham  makes  the  following 
statement :  ''The  generality  of  modern  divines  and  some  of  the 
Reformers  held  that  fiducia  was  just  trust  or  confidence  in  0irist's 
person,  as  distinguished  from  mere  belief  of  the  truth  concerning 
Him  and  as  involving  some  special  application  or  appropriation 
to  oiu-selves  of  the  discoveries  and  provisions  of  the  Gospel,  but  not 
directly  and  inmiediately  any  opinion  or  conviction  as  to  our 
actual  personal  condition;  while  the  generality  of  the  Reformers 
and  some  modem  divines,  especially  those  known  in  Scotland  as 
Marrowmen,  have  regarded  it  as  comprehending  this  last  element 
also,  and  have  thus  come  to  maintain  that  personal  assurance  is 
necessarily  and  directly  included  in  the  exercise  uf  saving  faith  or 
belongs  to  its  essence. '  '*  This  is  not  the  Marrow  position^  and  lo 
show  that  it  is  not»  appeal  need  be  only  made  to  the  Marrow  litera- 
ture to  show  that  the  MaiTOwmen  held  quite  a  different  opinion, 
Evangelista,  in  the  Marrow  of  Modem  iJmrdty,  after  pointing  out 
that  believers  are  no  longer  under  the  law  as  a  covenant  of  works, 
turns  to  Neophytus  and  addresses  him  thus:  ^*  Wherefore  as  Paul 
and  Hilas  said  to  the  jailer >  so  say  I  imto  you,  *  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved, '  that  is,  be  verily  persuaded 
in  your  heart  that  Jesus  Christ  is  yours  and  that  you  shall  have  life 
and  salvation  by  Him;  that  whatsoever  Christ  did  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind  He  did  it  for  you' '  (Chap.  II,  Sec.  3),  The  Repre- 
senters  in  their  answer  to  Query  VIII  define  this  assurance :  *  'There 
is  a  full  persuasion, ' '  they  say, ' '  by  reflection,  spiritual  argumenta- 
tion or  inward  sensation  which  we  are  far  from  holding  to  be  of  the 
essence  of  faith;  but  this  last  being  mediate  and  collected  by  infer- 
ence as  we  gather  the  cause  from  such  signs  and  effects  as  give  evi- 
dence of  it;  it  is  very  different  from  that  confidence  or  persuasion, 
by  divines  called  the  assurance  of  faith  .  .  .  ,  Further  as  to  the 
difference  between  the^  two  kinds  of  assurance;  the  assurance  of 
faith  has  its  object  and  foundation  without  the  man,  but  that  of 
sense  has  them  within  him. ' '  If  this  assurance  of  faith  then  is 
essential  to  saving  faith,  what  becomes  of  the  doubts  of  believers? 
These  doubts  the  Marrowmen  say  njay  be  and  often  are, in  the  true 
believer;  but  they  are  not  of  this  faith,  which  in  its  very  nature  and 
exercise  is  as  opposite  to  them  as  light  to  darkness  or  the  flesh  to 
the  spirit,  which,  though  they  be  in  the  same  person,  are  contrary 

*  The  Reformers  and  Thedogy  oi  tf^e  Htlofmnium,  p,  323. 
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the  one  to  the  other  (GaL  v.  17)-  And  therefore  faith  wrestles 
against  them,  though  with  varied  sueeess,  it  being  so  far  overcome 
sometimes  and  brought  under  by  the  main  force  and  superior 
strength  of  prevailing  uniaelief  that  the  true  faith  cannot  be  more 
diseenied  than  the  fire  when  it  is  covered  with  ashes  or  the  sun 
when  wrapped  up  in  thick  clouds  *  Perhaps  the  most  lucid  sum- 
mary of  the  Marrow  \^ew  nf  faith  that  we  have  is  to  be  found  in 
Dr.  Colquhoun  of  Leith's  Treotweon  iSavijuf  Faith:  **It  may  be  re- 
marked/'* he  mjB,  ''that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  Ijetween 
the  ai=i8urance  of  faith  and  that  assurance  of  sense  which  is  one  of  the 
fruits  of  faith.  The  assm-ance  of  sense  is  a  belie^Tr's  assurance  that 
lie  is  already  united  to  Christ,  and  is  in  a  state  of  grace.  Tlte 
aastirance  of  faith  is  as  inseparable  from  faith  as  light  i^  from  the 
sun;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  assurance  of  sense,  A  man 
cannot  have  faith  without  having  assurance  in  it;  but  he  may 
have  faith  and  not  have  assurance  of  it.  For,  though  the  mind  can- 
not but  be  conscious  of  its  own  act,  yet  whether  that  act  have  the 
peculiar  properties  and  nature  of  saving  faith  caiuiot  satisfactorily 
be  known  but  by  reflection.  This  assurance  of  sense  or  reflection, 
then,  is  not  a  believing  in  Clu^ist;  but  it  is  a  believing  that  we  liave 
believed  in  Hun.  It  is  not  a  du-ect  act  terminating  on  Him,  but  a 
reflex  by  which  we  are  assured  of  the  saving  nature  of  that  direct 
act.  But^  although  the  direct  act  may  be  without  the  reflex,  yet 
the  latter  cannot  be  without  the  former.    A  man  must  begin  to 

believe  before  he  can  begin  to  know  that  he  has  believed 

The  assurance  of  faith  is  coinnionly  not  so  strong  nor  sweet  as  the 
assurance  of  sense  which  is  supported  by  e\^dences*  By  the  former, 
a  man  trusts  upon  the  warrant  of  the  free  offer  and  promise  that 
Christ  will  do  the  part  of  a  Saviour  to  him ;  by  ihe  latter,  he  believes 
upon  the  inward  evidences  of  grace,  that  his  faith  Is  unfeigned  and 
operative.  By  the  one^  he  is  assured  of  the  truth  of  what  God  ■ 
hath  said  to  him :  by  the  other,  of  the  reality  of  what  God  hath 
viTOught  in  him.  By  that  he  trusts  he  shall  be  pardoned  and  saved; 
but  by  this  he  is  persuaded  that  he  is  pardoned  and  saved  in  part 
already.  The  object  of  the  assurance  of  faith  is  Christ  revealed 
and  offered  m  the  Word:  the  object  of  the  assurance  of  sense  is 
Clu'ist  formed  and  [^erceivecl  in  the  heart.  The  former  is  the  root 
and  the  latter  is  the  fruit,"  Fwther  extracts  are  unnecessary, 
but  it  must  appear  quite  clear  that  the  Marrowmen  did  not  hold 
the  doctrine  that  the  assurance  refeiTed  to  in  the  \\'estniinster  Con- 
fession is  of  the  essence  of  faitlu    It  now  only  remains  to  make  a 


*  The  Refjre^fUerH  Anm^ers  to  Query  VUl. 
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few  brief  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  controversy  since  the  daya 
of  the  Marrowmen.  The  controversy  passed  into  Enghmd,  where 
the  Marrow  view  found  an  able  defender  in  Janies  Herv^ey,  the 
author  of  Theron  and  .Ujmsio.  His  view  of  faith  was  attacked  by 
-Robert  Stmdenian  with  great  acuteness  in  hh  Letters  on  Theron 
^^Ttd  Aspiimo.  Sandetnan  held  that  faith  was  a  *  *  bare  belief  of  the 
harv  truth/'  He  wius  ably  answered  Ijy  Wilson  in  his  Palmnon's 
^"reed  Reviewed,  by  Cudworth  in  \m  Defence  of  Theron  and  Aspado, 
.sind  by  Antbew  Fuller  in  his  able  Stricttires  on  iSandemmiianism, 
Sandenian  s  views  were  adopted  by  the  Glasites,  to  which  coith 
lunion  he  belonged,  and  also  by  the  old  ^5cots  Independents,  who 
"•.race  their  history  back  to  the  year  176,S,*  They  are  now  almost 
^^xtinct,  having  only  one  congregation  in  Glasgow.  The  Bereans 
■^Tjr  Barclay! tCJ:!,  another  small  sect»  the  followers  of  John  Barclay, 
^^vho  wa.s  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
-Hand  in  1773  while  holding  that  the  assurance  of  the  Westminater 
«di vines  was  of  the  essence  of  faith,  rejected  the  Marrow  position 
^^^ith  scorn. t  Barclay,  who  appears  to  have  cultivated  the  art  of 
i^nvective  to  a  high  degree,  gave  an  illustration  of  his  skill  by 
laking  the  Marrowmen  his  targets.  This  body  was  afterwards  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Congregattonalists.  In  America  the  Marrow  view 
jI  faith  as  set  forth  by  Hervey  was  attacked  by  Bellamy  in  hia 
fitters  and  Dialogues  between  Theron,  Paulinus  and  As]m^j 
irhile  the  Rev.  Prof.  Anderson,  D*D.,  in  his  Scn'plure  Doctrine  of 
[pproprialwn,  ably  defended  it.  The  latter  work  is  well  worthy 
-  he  student's  f^erusal.  Among  the  writings  of  recent  divines  who 
*»dvocate  the  same  view  is  to  be  mentioned  Dr.  Buchanan's  Doe- 
»~tne  of  JuMificatum, 

2.  The  Extent  of  the  Atonement. — Intimately  connected  with  the 

'^reguing  subject  is  the  sinner's  warrant  to  believe.     In  answer  to 

'  lie  question  what  i»  that  warrant,  the  Marrowmen  replied  that  it 

isis  the  Father's  *'deed  of  gift  and  grant  of  His  Son  to  sinnera  of 

iiankind/'     It  wa*s  this  mode  of  expression  that  laid  them  open 

►-«  the  charge  of  teaching  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement, 

iut  in  reality  the  real  crucial  point  of  the  controversy  wag  not  so 

mch  the  extent  of  the  atonement  as  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the 

-^<Iarrowmen  to  solve  the  old  problem  of  a  miiversal  call  and  a  definite 

^^toneraent.    Never  before,  perhaps,  in  Scottish  preaching  was  such 

^stiress  laid  on  the  free  offer  of  the  Gospel  to  every  sinner  of  the 

Viumaii  race.    True,  the  predecessors  of  the  Marrowmen  in  the 

♦  Rcwj9*g  liui,  of  Congregational  Indcpendenri^  in  Scoiland,  p.  32, 
t  Barday's  Assurunre  of  Faith  Vindicated  {Works,  p.  185)* 
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evangelical  line,  such  as  Rutherford,  Traill  and  Binning,  made  it 
prominent  in  their  preaching;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  Marrow- 
men  to  give  this  truth  such  an  honored  place  that  it  has  been  a 
potent  power  in  keeping  Higher  Calvinism*  out  of  the  Scottish 
pulpit.  The  question  which  the  Marrowmen  tried  to  solve  is  of  as 
much  interest  to  us  as  it  was  to  them.  Whether  they  were  success- 
ful in  solving  it  has  been  seriously  questioned,  but  our  interest  for 
the  time  being  lies  in  their  attempt  to  do  so. 

In  the  Marrow  Neophy tus  asks  the  momentous  question : ' '  But, 
sir,  hath  such  an  one  as  I  warrant  to  believe  in  Christ?"  Evan- 
gelista  answers:  '*I  beseech  you  consider  that  God  the  Father,  as 
He  is  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  moved  with  nothing  but  His  free  love 
to  mankind  lost,  hath  made  a  deed  of  gift  and  grant  unto  them  all. 
that  whosoever  of  them  shall  believe  in  His  Son  shall  not  perish 
but  have  eternal  life.  And  hence  it  was  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
said  imto  His  disciples, '  Go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature 
under  heaven, '  that  is,  '  Go  and  tell  every  man  without  exception 
that  here  is  good  news  for  him :  Christ  is  dead  for  him;  and  if  he  ^ill 
take  and  accept  His  righteousness,  he  shall  have  Him."t  These 
two  expressions  in  italics  were  regarded  by  the  Hadow  party  as 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement.  This  the  Marrow- 
men  denied.  ''This  deed  of  gift  and  grant,"  says  Boston  in  his 
Notes  on  the  Marrow, ' '  or  authentic  Gospel  offer  is  expressed  in  so 
many  words  (John  iii.  16),  'For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should 
not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.'  Where  the  Gospel  comes 
this  grant  is  published  and  the  ministerial  offer  made;  and  there  is 
no  exception  of  any  of  all  mankind  in  the  grant.  If  there  was  no 
ministerial  offer  of  Christ  which  could  be  warrantably  made  to  the 
party  excepted,  more  than  to  the  fallen  angels:  and  without  ques- 
tion the  publishing  and  proclaiming  of  heaven's  grant  imto  any  by 
way  of  ministerial  offer,  presupposeth  the  grant  in  the  first  place  to 
be  made  to  them;  otherwise  it  would  be  of  no  more  value  than  the 
crier's  offering  of  the  King's  pardon  to  one  who  is  not  comprehended 
in  it.  This  is  the  good  old  way  of  discovering  to  sinners  their  w^ar- 
rant  to  believe  in  Christ;  and  it  doth  indeed  bear  the  sufficiency  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  all,  and  that  Christ  crucified  is  the  ordi- 
nance of  God  for  salvation  unto  all  mankind  in  the  use  making  of 
which  only  they  can  be  saved;  but  not  an  universal  atonement  or 

*  In  our  country  we  speak  of   the  hyper-Calvinism.     Perhaps   in   America 
higher-Calvinism  describes  the  same  position, 
t  Chap.  II,  Sec.  12. 
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redeniptioii, '  '*  To  the  same  effect  the  Representers  reply  to  the 
eighth  query  of  the  Commission.  ''By  the  deed  of  gilt  or  grant 
we  understand  no  more  than  the  revelation  of  the  divine  will  in  the 
word,  affording  warrant  to  offer  Clirist  to  all  and  a  warrant  to  all 
to  receive:  for  although  we  believe  the  purchase  and  application 
of  redemption  to  be  peculiar  to  the  elect,  who  were  given  to  Christ 
by  the  Father  in  the  counsel  of  peace;  yet  the  warrant  to  receive 
Him  is  common  to  all"  The  other  expression  quoted  in  the  Mar- 
mw  which  was  found  objectionable,  ' '  Go  tell  every  man  without 
exception  that  here  is  good  news  for  him:  Christ  is  dead  for  him,'* 
is  taken  from  a  w^ork  by  Dr.  Preston,  an  eminent  tutor  and  popular 
preacher  of  his  day,  Boston  explains  the  expression  as  follows: 
^'Therefore  he  (Dr.  Preston)  saith  not,  'Tell  every  man  that  Christ 
died  for  him,  but  tell  every  man  that  Christ  is  dead  for  him,  i.e., 
for  him  to  come  to  believe  on,  a  Saviour  m  provided  for  him;  there 
is  a  crucified  Christ  for  him,  the  ordinance  of  heaven  for  salvation, 
for  lost  mankbid  in  the  use  making  of  which  he  may  be  saved* '  .  ,  . 
Thus  what  according  to  Dr.  Preston  and  our  author  is  to  be  told 
to  every  man  is  no  more  than  what  mmisters  of  the  Gospel  have  m 
commission  from  the  great  Master,  'Tell  them  which  are  bidden, 
Behold,  I  have  prepared  my  dinner :  my  oxen  and  my  fatlings  are 
killed,  and  all  things  are  ready:  come  unto  the  marriage'  (Matt, 
xxii.  4).  There  is  a  crucified  Saviour,  with  all  saving  benefits  for 
them  to  come  to,  feed  upon  and  partake  of  freely. '  'f  Boston  is 
careful  to  point  out  in  a  note  too  long  to  be  quoted  here  that  Pres- 
ton had  no  intention  of  teaching  the  doctrine  of  universal  atone- 
ment, that  in  fact  the  whole  drift  of  his  book  clearly  proves  that  he 
believed  in  a  definite  atonement.  Whatever  objection  may  be  found 
with  the  Marrowmen's  mode  of  expression  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, it  is  evident  from  their  WTitings  that  they  strongly  held  the 
doctrine  of  a  definite  atonement;  and  it  could  be  as  easily  shown 
that  w^hile  steering  clear  of  Armmianism  they  managed  to  steer 
no  less  successfully  past  AmjTaldianism,  In  fact,  what  has  been 
described  by  Dr,  SmeatonJ  as  perhaps  the  best  refutation  to  be 
found  in  English  of  Amyraldianism  is  in  Adam  Gib's  'L>isplay  of 
the  Secessimi  Testimony.^  Gib  was  a  devoted  follower  of  the 
Marrow^men,  and  one  of  the  most  courageous  and  mtelligent  de- 
fenders of  their  theology.     It  is  to  be  candidly  admitted,  of  course, 

*  Boaton^s  Works,  VII,  263, 
t  Works,  Vol,  VII,  264. 

J  Smeatoa*s  Our  Lord*s  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement^  2d  ed.,  p.  472. 
'   I  Vol.  ir,  pp.  131-190  and*  273-298. 
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that  in  after  years  by  a  process  of  development  the  Marrow  the- 
ology on  this  point  drifted  to  what  was  known  in  the  Scottish  Seces- 
sion churches  as  the  Double  Reference  Theory  of  the  Atonement 
and  gave  rise  to  the  Atonement  Controversy.     In  1749  a  ^I'ork 
entitled  Justifying  Faith  appeared.   This  work  is  usually  attributed 
to  Fraser  of  Brea.    Its  references  to  the  Atonement  were  distinctly 
Amyraldian.    The  work  was  recommended  by  Mair,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Antiburghers.     He  had  not  much  of  a  following  in 
his  own  Church,  but  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Presbytery  the 
new  views  gave  rise  to  a  bitter  controversy  that  ended  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Presbytery  by  Hall  and  two  elders  who  favored  these 
views.    They  published  a  defense  of  their  ix)sition  and  the  pam- 
phlet was  recommended  by  Mair.    The  General  Associate  Synod 
now  passed  an  '  *  Act  concerning  Arminian  Errors, ' '  condemning 
these  views.     Mair  objected  to  this  Act,  and  after  being  rej)eatedly 
dealt  with  by  the  Synod  he  was  deposed  in  1757.     It  was  in  con- 
nection with  this  controversy  that  Adam  Gib  wrote  his  lUustralion 
referred  to  above  by  Dr.  Smeaton.    The  questions  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Atonement  Controversy  scarcely  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  subject,  but  any  one  interested  will  find  the  matter  fully  dis- 
cussed in  Robertson's  History  of  the  Atonement  Controversy  in  the 
Secession  Church.    But  there  is  one  case  that  came  under  review 
of  the  United  Secession  Synod  in  1845  to  which  some  reference 
must  be  made,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  views  advocated  by 
Profs.  Balmer  and  Brown  have  been  confused  with  the  Marrow 
doctrine.     Dr.  Brown,*  one  of  the  most  distinguished  expository 
preachers  Scotland  ever  had  and  at  that  time  a  professor  in  the 
United  Secession  Church,  stood  forth  as  the  defender  of  his  colleague 
Dr.  Balmer.     In  his  appearance  before  the  Synod  he  declared  that 
*'in  the  sense  of  the  great  body  of  Calvinists  that  Christ  died  to 
remove  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  human  salvation  by  making 
perfect  satisfaction  for  sin,  I  hold  that  he  died  for  all  men. "     Dr. 
Bahner,  in  a  Preface  to  Polhill's  On  the  Extent  of  the  Death  of  Christ, 
says:  ' ' Twelve  years  ago  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Secession 
Church  passed  an  Act  condemning  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atone- 
ment and  forbidding  the  use  of  the  phrase.     But  how  great  the 
change  effected  within  the  last  two  years !    The  doctrine  of  a  general 
reference  in  the  death  of  Christ  has  been  officially  recognized,  such 
a  reference  as  necessarily  implies  a  universal  atonement."     The 

*  Father  of  John  Brown,  M.D.,  known  to  the  world  of  letters  by  his  beautiful 
Hora  Suhsecu'cp,  including  that  touching  dog  story,  Rab  and  His  Friends. 
Prof.  Brown  referred  to  above  published  a  number  of  useful  commentaries  on 
Romans,  Galatians,  Hebrews  and  I  and  II  Peter. 
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whole  subject  may  be  studied  at  greater  length  in  Robertson's 
Atonement  Controversy — a  painstaking  and  useful  work.  It  is, 
however^  misleading  in  what  appears  to  us  its  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  father  on  the  Marrowmen  the  views  of  Drs.  BroiMi  and 
Balmer.  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  Robertson's  leading  that  Dr,  A, 
A*  Hodge/mliisOw/?me-s*  of  Theology  and  also  to  a  certain  extent  in 

I  his  Atonement,'*'  makes  the  views  of  the  Marro^^nen  and  the  United 
Secession  professors  to  coincide, 
I 


IV,    The  Marrow  Litebature. 


This  controversy  called  forth  cjuit^  a  voluminous  literature* 
(Borne  of  it  was  of  a  merely  ephemeral  nature^  but  there  were  also 
works  produced  which  by  the  ability  displayed  merit  perusal  even 
in  these  days  of  the  boasted  brighter  light.    Principal  Hadow  was 
the  first  to  enter  the  lists  after  the  publication  of  the  Marrow  by 
Hog  with  his  sermon,  The  Record  of  God  and  Duty  of  Faith  therein 
required*    This  sermon  was  published  in  1719  and  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  creditable  ])erformance,  though  somewhat  marred  by 
imputations  of  rigidity  and  uncharitableness  towards  Hog,    This 
^fewas  followed  by  iiis  Antummififiism  of  the  Marroiv  Deteeted.     Bro^-n 
^HDf  Whitburn  asserts  in  his  Gospel  Truth  that  Prof,  Dunlop  in  his 
^fcccoimt  of  Rev.  W.  Guthrie,  of  Fenwick,  and  in  the  Preface  to  the 
^pprell-kno^Ti  CoUeclion  of  Canfesi^ions  of  Faith,  published  Strictures 
4}n  the  Marrow  Doctrine,  but  as  far  as  is  known  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  against 
tlie  MarroT^Tnen,    To  the  same  side  belong  Tfte  Snake  in  the  Grms; 
The  Observer;  The  Friendly  Advice;  An  Essay  in  Gospel  and  Legal 
J^reaching. 

In  defense  of  the  Marrow  position  there  is  Hog  s  Conference 

hetvdxi  Epaphroditus  and  Epaphras  and  a  Letter  to  a  Private  Chris- 

iinn  on  Gospel  Holiness.    Gabriel  Wilson's  L^^f^  to  a  Ruling  Elder  is 

^aIso  a  pamphlet  worthy  of  notice  in  the  same  direction.    In  1721  Bos- 

^poo  s  two  friends,  Gabriel  Wilson  anil  Henry  Uaviibon,  suggested 

that  he  should  write  notes  on  the   Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity, 

These  notes  were  finished  in  the  following  spring,  but  owing  to  hit? 

^respect  for  church  authority  they  were  not  published  until  1726.t 

^■liey  went  forth  to  the  world  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Philalethes 

Iren^eus  and  had  in  \new  the  confutation  of  Hadow's  Antinomian- 

ism  of  tfie  Marrow  Detected,     Boston^s  sermons,  Christ  the  Sa\ionr 

of  the  World;  Christ  the  Gift  of  God  to  Sinners;  the  Mystery  of 

Christ  in  the  Form  of  a  Servant,  are  also  expositions  of  the  Marrow 

^K  ^  Pag^  417  (^Jilargcd  cdiiti^ti)  imd  352  respectively. 

^H  t  Memmr»f  p.  366,  ^ 
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theology.  Ralph  Erskine  in  his  sermons,  Law  Death,  Gospel  Life; 
The  Pregnant  Promise;  The  Giving  Love  of  God  and  Receiving 
Property  of.  Faith;  Christ  the  People's  Covenant,  and  Ebenezer 
Erskine's  Christ  in  the  Believer's  Arms;  The  Law  of  Faith  going  out 
of  Mount  Zion ;  The  Assurance  of  Faith,  and  the  Profitableness  and 
Necessity  of  Good  Works,  are  all  of  the  same  trend  of  thought. 
Ralph  Erskine's  Gospel  Sonnets,  at  one  time  so  dear  to  the  pious- 
minded  of  Scotland  and  her  sons  beyond  the  seas,  is  a  book  brimful 
with  the  sweet  unction  of  the  Marrow  theology.  Concerning  him 
it  might  be  said  with  truth  what  Fuller  in  his  quaint  way  said 
about  rhymers  of  his  own  day:  ''They  were  men  whose  piety  was 
better  than  their  poetry  and  they  had  drunk  more  of  Jordan  than 
Helicon."  The  following  lines  show  how  deeply  Ralph  Erskine 
' '  drank  of  Jordan  ' ' : 

**Tlie  gospel  preacher  then,  with  holy  skill, 
Must  offer  Christ  to  whosoever  will. 
To  sinners  of  all  sorts  that  can  be  named — 
The  blind,  the  lame,  the  poor,  the  halt,  the  msdmed — 
Not  daring  to  restrict  the  extensive  call, 
But  opening  wide  the  net  to  catch  them  all. 
No  soul  must  be  excluded  that  will  come, 
No  right  of  access  be  confined  to  some. 
Though  none  will  come  till  conscious  of  the  want. 
Yet  right  to  come  they  have  by  sovereign  grant; 
Such  right  to  Christ,  His  promise  and  His  grace. 
That  all  are  danmed  who  hear  and  don't  embrace. 
So  freely  is  the  unbounded  call  dispensed, 
We  therein  find  even  sinners  unconvinced." 

At  this  time  there  appeared  a  number  of  works  by  an  anonymous 
writer  which  displayed  remarkable  ability.  The  first  of  these  was 
Dialogue  First  on  the  Marrow  Controversy,  published  in  1721. 
This  was  followed  in  1722  by  Dialogue  Second,  The  speakers  in 
these  dialogues  are  Gamaliel,  a  defender  of  the  Assembly  Act; 
Paul,  a  defender  of  the  Representation;  Philologus,  a  private 
Christian,  a  violent  advocate  of  the  Assembly  Act;  Apelles,  also  a 
private  Christian  and  zealous  friend  of  the  Representers;  Rufus,  a 
well-meaning  Christian,  attached  to  neither  side;  Gallio,  a  careless 
libertine,  who  uses  these  debates  to  ridicule  all  true  religion.  The 
next  tract  from  the  pen  of  this  writer  was  The  Politick  Disputant; 
Choice  Instructions  for  Quashing  a  Stubborn  Adversary.  The  in- 
structions are  thirty  in  number  and  are  after  the  style  of  Wither- 
spoon's  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics,  His  first  instruction  is 
* '  Study  carefully  whatever  methods  may  be  most  proper  to  raise 
your  own  reputation  and  sink  your  adversary's — ^no  matter  whether 
by  making  him  ridiculous  or  odious  and  contemptible;  but  your 
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best  course  will  be  to  carry  on  both  designs  at  once, ' '  The  part 
dealing  with  Principal  Hadow's  works  is  written  in  a  serious  strain. 
In  1723  the  literature  of  the  Controversy  was  further  enriched  by 
two  other  works  from  the  same  pen.  The  first  volume,  extending 
to  446  pageSf  is  entitled  A  Sober  Enquiry  into  the  Grounds  of  the  Pres- 
ent Differences  in  the  Church  of  Scotland^  wherein  the  Maiiers  under 
Debate  are  Fairly  Stated;  the  Differences  Adfusted,  and  Mr.  Hadow's 
Det€di4)7W  Considered  and  Weighed/^  Deuteronomy  xix.  16-19  is 
quoted  on  the  title-page:  *'If  a  false  witness  rise  up  against  any 
man  ,  .  .  .  the  judges  shall  make  diligent  inquisition;  and  behold, 
if  the  witness  be  a  false  witness,  and  hath  testified  falsely  against 
his  brother,  then  shall  ye  do  unto  him  as  he  had  thought  to  do  unto 
his  brother;  so  shalt  thou  put  away  the  evil  from  among  you/^ 
This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  ablest  defenses  of  the  Marrow  the- 
olog>^-  the  book  is  now  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain,  but  may  still 
be  picked  up  at  a  second-hand  bookseller's.  The  other  work  pul> 
lished  during  the  above  year  is  entitled  A  Review  of  an  Essay  upon 
Gospel  and  Legal  Preaching,  These  works,  though  published  anony- 
movisly,  are  now  known  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Ric- 
caltoun,  *  of  Hobkirk.  He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
his  time.  The  above-mentioned  works  were  written  while  he  was 
a  probationer. 

Another  noteworthy  document  hi  connection  with  this  contro- 
"vcrsy  is  the  Act  passed  by  the  Associate  Synod  in  1742,  entitled 
**  Act  concerning  the  Doctrine  of  Grace,  ^'  An  abridgment  of  this 
Jlct  will  be  found  in  Adam  Gib  s  Display  of  the  Sccessi^yn  Testimony ^ 
Yol,  I,  Two  excellent  treatises  dealing  vdth  the  subject  of  Saving 
f^th  from  the  Marrow  standpoint  will  be  found  m  Bellas  Treatise 
on  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Saviny  Faith  and  Colqulioun's  Vien)  of 
Saving  Faith,    Thomas  Bell,  the  author  of  the  above,  was  a  minis- 

*  Robert  EiccaJtoun  was  bom  in  1601 ,  and  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  of 
Jedburgli  and  the  Utilv^Tsity  of  Edinburgh.     His  academic  career  was  simply  a 
rnatter  of  choice,  m  he  had  no  plan  for  his  ftiture.     But  his  rdigioua  ciiaracter 
combined  with  talents  of  no  ordinary  degree  so  commended  themsdvea  to  the 
Preabyterj*  of  Kelso  tlial  they  urged  him  to  accept  license  even  though  he  had  not 
gone  through  the  diWuily  classes.     He  was  licensed  in  1717,  and  in  1725  he  was 
presented  to  tlie  pariah  of  Hobkirk  by  the  Presbytery  of  Jedburgh  in  the  e?£erciae 
of  their  right  of  the  jm  deifolutum.     In  1740  he  wrote  a  poem  entitled  *  ^\  Wi uteres 
Day/'  which  appe-ared  in  the  May  number  of  the  Gentlmiau's  Magazine  for  tliat 
year.     It  was  this  poem  which  suggested  to  James  Tliomson  (to  whom  he  had 
^W»te<l  as  tutor)  his  WirUer,  the  ftrst  written  of  the  Seasom  (Baync's  Life  af  Thm}* 
,  ^mm,  p*  29j  Famous  Scots  Series).     His  works  were  published  in  the  yearsii  1771-2 
by  his  son  in  three  volumes^    Unfortunately  thej"  do  not  include  the  above-men- 
tioned works,  as  they  were  only  intended  to  include  the  works  that  had  not 
hitherto  been  oriated. 
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ter  of  some  note  in  his  day.  He  belonged  to  the  Relief  Church  and 
was  ultimately  settled  at  Glasgow.  Dr.  Colquhoun  was  also  a 
renowned  Gospel  preacher,  and  his  work,  while  closely  following 
Bell,  is  happier  in  expression  and  clearer  in  statement.  The  next 
work  to  be  noticed  is  what  the  late  Principal  Cairns  considered  the 
best  account  of  the  Marrow  Controversy  to  be  found  in  a  small 
compass — Brown  of  Whitburn^s  Gospel  Truth.  It  is  a  compilation 
of  the  various  documents  in  connection  with  the  controversy, 
together  with  interesting  and  valuable  extracts  from  the  works  of 
the  Marrowmen,  with  short  biographies  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  them.  The  work  is  valuable  as  setting  before  us  in  a  compact 
compass  the  Gospel  as  understood  by  the  Marrowmen. 

Dr.  MacCrie,  the  biographer  of  Knox,  took  up  the  subject  of  the 
controversy  and  discussed  it  in  a  number  of  articles  which  apj)eared 
in  the  Christian  Instructor  for  the  years  1831-2.  Unfortunately 
these  articles  were  not  finished,  and  one  cannot  help  expressing 
regret  that  the  whole  subject  did  not  come  under  the  calm,  judicial 
review  of  one  of  Scotland's  greatest  ecclesiastical  historians.  In  the 
second  volume  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review  his 
son,  the  younger  Dr.  MacCrie,  gave  a  historical  account  of  the  con- 
troversy; and  in  the  same  periodical  for  the  year  1884  the  Rev. 
Dr.  MacCrie,  of  Ajt,  has  three  articles  dealing  with  the  controversy 
and  its  literature,  all  of  which  are  useful  to  the  student.  Along 
with  these  must  be  mentioned  a  noteworthy  book  whose  contents 
are  hidden  behind  a  misleading  title,  viz.,  Agnew's  Theology  of 
Consolation,  The  author  defines  consolation  (following  John  Brown 
of  Haddington)  to  be  ' '  that  refreshful  pleasure  of  the  soul  which 
ariseth  from  the  consideration  of  what  God  in  Christ  is  to  us,  and 
of  what  He  has  done  for  and  infallibly  promised  to  us. "  The  first 
part  of  the  book  is  chiefly  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  works  of 
eminent  divines — among  whom  the  Marrowmen  are  largely  repre- 
sented— setting  forth  the  theology  of  consolation.  The  second  part 
of  the  book  consists  of  a  Dictionary  of  Writers,  containing  among 
others  the  names  of  mostly  all  who  took  part  in  the  controversy. 
Short  biographical  notices,  with  references  to  works  of  interest 
written  by  the  authors,  make  this  part  of  the  work  invaluable. 
In  books  published  within  recent  years  reference  may  be  made  to 
Dr.  MacEwan's  Studies  Historical^  Doctrinal  and  Biographical, 
which  contains  a  paper  on  the  Marrow  Controversy,  and  the  Reli- 
gious Controversies  of  Scotland,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  F.  Henderson, 
Dundee,  which  also  has  a  chapter  on  the  Marrowmen.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  Dr.  MacCrie's  edition  of  the  Marrow  already  referred  to. 

Wickj  Scotland.  D.  Beaton. 


IV. 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SCOTTISH  THEOLOGY. 

WHILE  Theology  has  become  to-day,  more  than  ever  before,  a 
great  mternational  study  and  concern,  it  may  yet  be  helpful, 
and  will  certainly  be  interesting  and  relevant,  to  confine  attention 
now  to  Theology  as  manifested  in  that  real,  concrete,  and  distinctive 
entity,  the  Scottish  nation.  Theology,  like  philosophy,  has  always 
been  afifected  by  nationality — ^always  will  be  so  in  its  development. 
True,  it  must  be  clearly  perceived  and  remembered  that  such  an 
endeavor  as  I  propose  is  apt  to  withdraw  our  view  from  the  tran- 
scendent unity  and  universality  of  that  which,  on  the  philosophic 
side,  is  the  philosopher's  quest :  and  to  obscure  the  one  underlying 
Reality  which,  on  the  theologic  aspect,  unifies,  supports,  and  binds 
into  a  World-Whole,  for  the  theologian,  the  complex  phenomena 
of  the  world  and  the  varied  materials  of  the  history  and  psychology 
of  reUgion.  But  this  objection  instantly  vanishes  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  in  both  cases  the  scrutiny  is  made  only  that,  from  study 
of  the  endeavors  of  national  thought,  with  the  peculiar  character- 
istics, varieties,  excellences,  and  defects  of  such  localized  thought, 
we  may  come  back  to  find  more  just,  clear-sighted,  and  excellent 
ways  of  apprehending  those  transcendent  unities  and  august  uni- 
versalities of  which  we  have  spoken.  For  we  may  certainly  look 
on  Scottish  Theology  as  an  organic  growth  within  its  own  sphere 
or  province,  with  national  color  and  local  peculiarities  of  develop- 
ment, and,  having  gamed  such  precise  view  of  it,  we  may  then 
better  relate  it  to  the  world-whole  of  theological  thought.  And 
indeed,  amid  the  variations  of  Protestant  theological  thought,  the 
Christian  consciousness  craves  for  such  unifying  view.  Should  we 
find  in  our  Scottish  Theology  insular  traditions  waiting  to  be  cast 
out,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  let  them  go;  and  should  there  be,  in 
the  very  provincialism  of  our  Scottish  theological  development, 
something  of  advantage  to  the  world-whole  of  theological  truth, 
we  shall  hold  fast  to  that  as  most  dear  and  good.  The  influences 
that  have  shaped  the  national  character  of  our  religious  thought 
have  been  subtle  and  deep  in  kind,  frequent  in  occurrence,  and  far 
back  in  time.     But  it  is  easy — as  has  too  often  been  exidenced — 
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to  overestimate  the  local  or  exclusively  national  influences  that 
have  gone  to  shape  Scottish  theological  thought  in  the  past.     Yet 
the  free  evolution  of  religious  belief,  thought,  and  character  in 
our  national  development,  startuig  from  the  essential  principles  of 
the  Reformed  Theology  as  historic  base,  is  what  we  must  not  only 
jealously  preserve,  but  also  endeavor  to  exhibit  and  express^  how- 
ever occult  the  springs  and  sources  of  such  evolutionary  growth 
may  often  be.    There  has  often  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  striking 
parallel  between  Scottish  Philosophy  and  Scottish  Theology  in 
theu*  respective  national  developments.    Let  me  elaborate  the 
parallel  by  an  historical  apergu.    Strictly  taken,  the  term  Scottidi 
Philosophy  refers  to  the  school  of  Reid  and  those  who  followed 
him  in  the  appeal  to  common  sense  or  faith  m  our  own  nature  and 
its  fundamental  deliverances,  as  against  the  pulverizing  skepticism 
of  Hume.    But,  more  broadly  taken,  the  term  may  carry  us  back 
along  the  line  of  distinctively  Scottish  thinkers  until  we  come  to 
Hutcheson,  of  **  moral   sense"  fame.    Professor   of   Moral  Phil- 
osophy Ln  Glasgow  University  he  was  for  sixteen  years  from  1730. 
Farther  back  in  our  national  philosophical 'development  we  have 
no  need  at  present  to  go,  imless  perhaps  to  recall  how  much  the 
revived  interest  in  philosophical  leammg  in  Scotland  w^as  due  to 
that  inspbing  figure,  Andrew^  Melville,  who  had  studied  philosophy 
under  Ramus,  and  became  Principal  of  Glasgow  University  from 
1574,    Now,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  philosophers,  the  Scottish 
development  after  Hutcheson  yielded  three  epoch-making  thinkers 
— Hume^  Reid,  and  Hamilton.    These  were  followed  by  the  acute- 
minded  Ferrier,  w^ho  was  the  beghming  of  the  end  of  Scottish 
Philosophy.    What  I  am  concerned  here  and  now  to  note  is,  that 
the  Scottish  Philosophy  had  its  continuity  thereafter  broken  by  ^^-^ 
the  inroads  of  Continental  speculation  upon  the  thought  of  our 
country  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.    That^;:*^ 
is  one  fact.    Another  fact  is  that,  national  as  was  the  development:*" 
of  the  Scottish  Philosophy,  it  was  no  exclusively  national  growth-* 
The  methods  of  Bacon,  of  Newton,  and  of  Locke  had,  in  the  ca 
of  every  one  of  its  great  representatives— Hutcheson,  Hume,  Reidj.^  J 
Stew^ai't,  Brown,  and  Hamilton — left  an  indelible  impress  upon  it^- 
character;  while  Ferrier's  development  was  so  little  of  an  exclu^ — - 
sively  national  kind  that  he  had  to  defend  his  philosophy  againsIP' 
beuig  thought  no  Scottish  product  at  all-    During  the  latter  ImlB^ 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  philosophical  thought  of  German>-^ 
freely  flowed  into  the  Scottish  mind,  Drs.  Hutchison  Stiirling,  am  ^ 
Edward  Catrd  laying  bare  the  secrete  of  Hegel  and  Kant.     Bu^ 
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we  have  no  concern  to  follow  these  two  currents— the  German  and 
the  Scottish — ^in  the  stream  of  our  recent  intellectual  development 
any  farther  at  present.  •  I  would  remark,  however,  that  I  think 
the  relations  of  our  later  and  more  ide-alistic  developments  to  the 
realistic  philosophy  of  McCosh  and  the  Scottish  thinkers  might  be 
more  interestingly  and  suggestively  set  forth  than  has  ever  been 
done. 

Turning  now  to  Scottish  Theology,  I  find  that  something  analo- 
gous to  what  we  have  l^een  considering  has  happened.    The  final 
outcome  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  on  its  more  orthodox  Pro- 
testant side,  was  Calvinism — far  enough  from  an  exclusively  na- 
tional product  to  begin  with.    The  Calvlnistic  theology,  w*hether 
chosen  for  that  reason  or  not,  did  certainly  seem  to  accord  w^ell 
with  the  religious  and  speculative  genius  of  the  Scottish  people. 
The  ruling  idea,  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Reformational  theology-, 
had  been  the  priesthood  of  all  believers.    But  in  Scotland,  as  in 
England  and  the  Netherlands,  there  appeared  by  the  seventeenth 
century^  in  Cal\inistic  Puritanism,  a  dogmatism  hardly  behind 
that  of  dogmatic  Lutheranism  in  its  repression  of  the  freedom  of 
Christian  men.     Men  like  Henderson,  Rutherford,  and  Gillespie 
were,  in  learning,  piety,  and  power,  such  as  never  have  been 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  om*  Church.    But  Henderson  was 
statesman  rather  than  theologian.     And  Rutherford,  greatest  of 
Presbyterian  scholastics,  is  now  remembered  only  for  lus  letters. 
The  struggles,  conflicts,  secessions,  and  partisanships  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  did  not  tend  towards  true  and  inspirmg  development 
on  the  basis  of  Reformed  theology.    The  cleavage  in  the  Church 
after  the  Revolution  of  1688  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
favorable  to  theological  development  either  on  the  side  of  Modera- 
tism  or  of  what  passed  for  Evangelicalism:  if  Evangelicahsm  too 
often  lacked  the  learning  and  intellectual  horizon  for  such  theologi- 
cal progress,  Moderatism  seemed  too  frequently  shorn  of  the  spirit- 
ual fervor  and  profound   religious   experience  which  must  ever 
accompany  massive  intellectual  endo\^rment,  in  order  to  effect  great 
and  fruitful  theological  achievement*    There   can   hai'dly  be   a 
doubt  that  the  balwice  of  power  held  by  Moderatism  would  have 
proved  more  favorable  to  freedom  of  theological  thought,  and  inde- 
pendence of  theological  expression^  had  any  great  theological  mitia- 
tive  been  evidenced.    But  the  treatment  meted  out  to  Dr.  Macleod 
Campbell,  so  late  as  1831,  shows  how  Httle  the  initiatives  of  theo- 
logical thinking  were  desired.    Not  that  his  work,  or  the  broader 
and  more  eclectic  thought  of  Erskine  of  Liiilathen^  was  lost.    Then- 
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insistences  on  ethical  inwardness,  rather  than  the  forensic  exter- 
nality then  so  common,  meant  a  breaking  up  of  the  old  dogmatic 
temper  of  Scottish  Calvinism,  and  were  the  first  heralds  of  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  in  our  theology  in  the  Victorian  era.  They  voiced 
the  spirit  of  those  who  had,  as  an  English  paper  once  put  it,  become 
' '  insurgent  against  the  dismal  Calvinistic  decrees. ' '  The  signifi- 
cance of  their  work  lay  in  this,  that  they  anticipated  the  more 
spiritual  and  expansive  developments  of  later  theology  under 
Grerman  influences,  just  as,  in  philosophy,  Ferrier  anticipated  the 
movements  that  should  take  place  in  philosophy  under  influences 
that  likewise  came  from  the  Continent.  Perhaps  one  ought  to 
say  that  here  the  parallel  ends,  for  our  theology  has  really  been 
less  Germanized  than  our  philosophy.  The  same  system  is  still 
retained  as  base  in  theology.  This  is  better,  for  assimilation,  not 
transformation,  is  all  that  is  desirable,  even  if  more  were  possible. 
In  every  sphere  of  thought,  and  in  every  realm  of  inquiry,  our  own 
national  and  distinctive  individuality  should  be  strenuously  main- 
tained throughout  the  whole  development,  no  matter  how  free  the 
interactions  of  international  thought.  As  we  come  nearer  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  meet  Carlyle,  who  had  the 
merit  to  be  the  first  to  make  German  thought,  in  all  its  depth  and 
richness,  a  living  thing  to  this  coimtry.  Of  the  subsequent  influ- 
ences of  German  thought,  there  seems  no  need  to  speak.  But 
there  does  seem  to  be  need  to  say  that  there  is  no  greater  absurdity 
than  the  notion  that  the  Germanizing  of  our  Theology  is  our  need. 
Our  need  is,  the  living  appropriation  into  our  theological  thought, 
as  based  on  the  essential  principles  of  Reformed  Theology,  not 
only  of  all  true,  inspiring  thought  in  Germany,  but  in  the  whole 
world  of  modern  knowledge  as  it  exists  to-day.  I  confess  to  feeling 
sometimes  appalled  at  the  theological  indifference  and  remissness 
of  the  Church  in  presence  of  the  varied  and  enormous  mass  of 
imassimilated  and  unappropriated  material  in  the  great  advancing 
development  of  Theology.  I  cannot  find  a  single  doctrine  in  the 
whole  circle  of  cardinal  truths  which  does  not  call  for,  and  is  not 
susceptible  of,  better  articulation  and  worthier  presentation  in 
the  body  corporate  of  Christian  doctrine.  Of  theology,  no  less 
than  of  philosophy,  mechanical  ways  of  thinking  are  the  bane. 
Not  the  doctrines  only  call  for  new  elaborations  and  concatena- 
tions, the  fundamental  principles  even  call  for  ampler  justice  to  be 
done  by  their  purification  and  rejuvenation  on  those  sides  or  aspects 
where  Ethics  and  Metaphysics  and  Sociology  cry  out  for  adjust- 
ment,   appropriation,    and    advance.    The   rational   defense    of 
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Christian  faitli  ea'^ayed  in  our  modern  Apologetics  is  far  from  hav- 
ing said  its  bust  word.  Its  prime  task  to-day  i^  the  rational  defense 
of  the  Christian  conception  of  God  in  the  sphere  of  physical  science, 
in  the  domain  of  psychic  science,  and  in  the  realm  of  speculative 
thought.  The  greatness  of  these  manifold  task?^  might  well  tax 
the  strength,  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  resoiu-ces,  the  philo- 
sophical skill  and  theological  genius  of  any  man  that  was  or  is. 
But  happily  they  are  also  tasks  that  yield  endless  and  unspeakable 
inspirations  to  tlie  true  student  and  thinker. 

Let  me  illustrate  only  a  little  what  the  times  pressingly  call  for. 
I  do  so  because  I  ileeply  feel  that,  however  great  may  have  been 
the  virtues  of  the  Reformed  tlieology  as  a  system,  that  system 
at  many  points  fails,  m  the  older  modes  of  presentation,  to  appeal 
to  thoughtful  niuids  to-day.    We  can  be  absolutely  loyal  to  essential 
principles  of  Reformed  theolog}%  while  we  do  as  the  framers  of 
that  theology  themselves  claimed  the  right  and  asserted  the  duty 
to  do,  namely,  form  a  theology  out  of  our  own  needs,  know-ledge, 
times,  and  experience,  as  they  did  out  of  theirs.    We  honor  these 
past  masters  of  theology,  but  they  lay  no  iron  hand  upon  us  to 
fetter  the  progress  and  freedom  of  our  thought.     We  are^  in  fact^ 
untrue  to  the  principles  of  that  theology  if  we  do  not  go  on  unto 
perfection  of  theological  conception  and  presentation.    The  face 
of  theology  must  be  towards  the  future.    We  seek  a  theology 
nobler,  stronger^  more  generous*  and  independent  than  any  the 
world  has  seen.    Take,  for  example,  the  great  objective  Doctrine 
of  God — of  God  in  His  Sovereignty — ^v^diich  loomed  out  so  largely 
upon  us  ui  the  Reformed  theology.     How  great  and  how  manifold 
are  the  completiiigs,  supplementings,  perfeetings  to  be  effected 
here!    To  begin  with,  bare  unrelieved  sovereignty  ha^  often  come 
down,  like  an  awful  nightmare,  upon  the  thought  of  man.     But 
theology,  grown  more  deeply  Christian,  must  show  that  with  bare 
imrelieved  sovereignty  it  has  nothing  to  do:  its  God  is  one  of 
RighteoiLsness,  Justice,  Goodness,  and  Love — never  luire  and  love- 
less Will.    Strange  that  nothing  like  full  justice  has  yet  been  done 
in  modem  theology  to  the  sovereignty  and  absoluteness  of  God — 
so  emphasized   originally  in   Reformed   theology—by  adequate 
setting  forth  of  that  sovereignty;  not  on  a  mere  monarchical  basis, 
but  as  interpreted  in  terms  of  Fatherhood*     I  say  **  strange,  *^ 
because— though  it  seems  too  often  unknown  or  forgotten— Calvin 
had  the  high  merit  to  be  the  first  theologian  for  ages  to  give  Father- 
hood its  rightful  place  in  Christian  ex]K?rience.    Pity  therefore 
that  he  fell  into  the  contradictoriness  of  absolute  sovereignty  as  he 
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passed  out  from  this  spiritual  sphere  into  a  wider  realm  where  for 
him  sovereign  Will  wa:^  supreme.  For  there  m  no  sovereignty 
that  may  be  compared,  in  range  and  depth  of  compelling  motive 
or  in  majesty  of  spiritual  sway,  with  the  sovereignty  of  Father- 
hood, based  on  the  self-impartation  of  Deity.  Great  advances  lie 
open  to  theolog)^  here.  The  ghiry  of  God  is  man's  great  end — 
so  spake  the  Calvinistic  theology:  it  is  our  chief  end  still;  only,  the 
glory  we  seek  is  the  glor>^  of  the  Father,  Worthy  and  endless 
sovereignty  we  still  maintain  for  God,  for  we  never  dare  degrade 
Him  to  any  possible  Amiinian  levels  where  He  should  be  but 
means  to  His  creatures^  ends.  The  naked  sovereignty  of  arbitrary 
Will  in  Deity,  which  has  on  till  now  proved  troublesome  to  human 
thought,  must  be  clearly  seen  to  be  what  the  Germans  call  an ' '  over 
come''  standpoint —one  that  has  long  been,  by  every  real  theo- 
logian, thoroughl}^  left  behind,  .\nd  how?  By  the  full  and  clear 
apprehension  of  the  fact  that  God  as  Absolute  Will  is  not  divorced 
from  God  as  Absolute  Reason — the  significant  apprehension  of 
the  fact  thatj  in  fundamental  truth  and  reality,  God  as  Spirit  is 
the  Absolute  Reason.  Verily,  the  old  leaven  of  Almighty  power 
only— of  alraightiness  working  in  arbitrary  caprice — ^raust  be 
purged  out^  as  becomes  a  sur\dval  from  philosophy  of  the  Scholas- 
tic period.  Of  course,  God  is  the  unconditioned  and  all-condition- 
ing Being,  and  as  such  His  sovereignty  is  absolute.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  His  sovereignty  is  unregulated  by  law,  for  HLs 
sovereignty  never  can  be  other  than  ordered  in  perfect  accordance 
with  those  eternal  laws,  principles,  and  ideals  of  goodness  and  per- 
fection which  are  originally,  mulerivedly,  and  everlastingly  in 
Him.  The  laws  and  norms  exist  archetypally  in  Him,  and  are 
not  imposed  on  Him  from  without.  They  do  not  condition  God, 
but  are  eternal  in  Him,  The  absoluteness  of  God,  on  which  R**- 
formed  Theology  insisted  with  large  and  comprehensive  powder,  is 
sometliing  which  still  calls  for  far  more  adequate  elucidation  and 
explication.  It  is  here  that  philosophies  of  the  Absolute,  like  that 
of  Hegel,  have  helped  us  so  greatly  on  the  way  to  a  philosophical 
theism.  Of  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  there 
is  an  absoluteness  to  which  small  justice  has  been  done  in  theologj', 
even  when  it  has  passed,  in  treating  of  moral  and  spiritual  relation- 
ships, into  the  characteristic  sphere  of  God's  self-expression.  But, 
not  to  speak  of  that,  the  absoluteness  of  God  in  His  self-revealing 
calls  for  more  clear  and  explicit  exhibition  in  our  theological  thought. 
This  wilt  keep  us  from  the  disastrous  mistake  of  supposing  theology 
proiK»r,  or  true  knowledge  of  Gotl,  to  be  ours  merely  by  speculative 
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thinking.  There  is  a  nevcr^to-be-forgotten  absohiteness  of  the 
6t^lf-reveahng  Divinity  which  precedes  our  ratiocinated  knowledge 
of  Him*  An  absoluteness  of  Him^  too,  there  is  which  will  call  for 
careful  scrutiny  of  immanence  theories,  which  sometimes  seem  in 
danger  of  giving  the  penduluiu  an  extreme  swmg^  to  the  neglect  of 
the  complemental  and  entirely  compatible  truth  of  transcendence. 
Once  more,  the  absoluteness  of  God,  in  respect  of  the  difficulties 
^^  often  put  forward  by  philosophy  as  to  God's  acting  in  space  and 
^Kme,  is  capable  of  more  adequate  representation.  This  is  called 
^por  by  the  fact  that  not  a  few  philosophers  in  our  time  do  not 
appear  to  understand  what  a  strict  1}^  philosophical  rendering  of 
the  absolute  involves  in  this  connection.  But  in  so  doing  we 
shall  still  allow  Gi*d  to  remain  the  Absolute,  and  not  suffer  Him  to 
dwindle  to  the  place  of  fii'st  term  in  a  finite  chain  of  causes  and 
effects:  He  will  always  be  for  us  the  Absolute  Being,  Who  tran- 
scends the  whole  chain,  and  is  the  ultimata  Ground  of  all  finite 
power  and  being,  Tis  in  communion  vnih  such  a  personal  first 
principle — or,  as  the  Germans  say,  Urgrund — the  human  spirit 
^  can  alone  rest.  But  here  the  philosophical  objections,  and  the 
^Bcientific  diflSculties  also,  as  to  Personahty  in  God  must  be  met  and 
considered  as  second  in  vital  importance  to  no  other  part  of  the 
theological  foundation.  Of  God  w^e  predicate  more  than  essence: 
personality  is  here  the  ultimate  category.  The  conception  of 
Divine  Personality  calls  for  clearing  from  anthropomorphic  ele- 
ments: it  calls  for  showing  of  its  compatibility  with  a  spiritualistic 
monism.  Suffice  it  now  to  say,  nothing  has  yet  been  advanced 
from  any  quarter  that  need  keep  us  from  holding  to  Personality — 
stripped  of  its  accidental  limitations— in  God,  It  were  easy  to 
find  philosophers  to-day,  at  home  and  abroad,  who  evince  a  truly 
wonderful  and  precise  knowledge  of  what  possibilities  do  not  exist 
^lEor  Deity,  when  shorn  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  human  quality, 
But  what  w^onder  if  the  w^orld  remains  unoon^qnced?  I  am  ready 
to  admit  that,  alike  from  the  side  of  science  and  that  of  philosophy, 
it  is  harder  than  ever  to  retain  the  Personality  of  God.  An  infinite 
person  is  so  apt  to  appear  to  ordinary  philosophical  usage  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  and  the  Infinite  is  so  seldom  distinguished  with 
pCare  from  the  All,  The  conception  of  an  illimitably  vast,  continu- 
Dus,  interrelated  universe,  as  that  w^hich  the  Infinite  PersonaUty 
must  be  able  to  fill  and  to  form,  is  so  unfamiliar  to  science  that  it 
is  not  ahvays  perceived  how  evolutionary^  science  seems,  in  its 
teleological  reference,  to  point  to  mind  or  personality  in  God. 
What  is  most  essential  is  that  we  transcend  a  merely  quantitative 
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way  of  apprehending  personality,  so  that  we  be  not  kept  from 
entering  into  its  spu-itual  and  ethical  implications.  The  Uncon- 
ditioned Being  is  wholly  ethical  in  His  nature,  and  we  cannot  rest 
in  any  Absolute  whose  metaphysical  attributes  are  not  in  perfect 
keeping  with  His  eternal  moral  essence.  No  disclaimer  of  imper- 
sonality could  here  be  more  complete  than  that  of  the  newer 
Theism,  for  to  it  impersonal  spirit  were  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
But  to  return  to  the  tasks  of  Theology.  We  have  more  to  do  than 
dispose  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism, 
Pantheism  and  Pessimism;  we  have  the  positive,  constructive  work 
of  producing  and  presenting  a  purified  and  progressive  Theism — 
indeed,  of  formulating,  in  our  owti  way,  a  new  and  deeply  needed 
system  of  what  I  prefer  to  call  Theistic  Idealism.  I  call  our  Theism 
idealistic,  both  because  it  traces  matter,  originatively,  to  spirit, 
and  because  it  makes  spirit  or  conscious  experience  that  through 
which  alone  created  matter  is  known  by  us.  But  our  Idealism  is 
theistic  because,  eschewing  the  merely  abstract  imity  of  pan- 
theistic conception  whereby  finite  things  are  treated  simply  as 
elements  or  parts  within  a  whole,  it  preserves  that  relative  separate- 
ness  and  distinctness  of  things  which  are  especially  manifest  in  the 
case  of  the  external  world  and  man's  conscious  spirit.  I  say 
''relative"  separateness  and  distinctness,  because  the  Theism  we 
seek  must  retain  the  concept  of  parts  mutually  related  within  one 
vast  whole.  It  must  relate  both  the  external  world  and  man's 
spirit  to  the  creative  power  or  agency  of  God,  which  calls  them  into 
being  and  gives  them  direction.  Through  this  larger,  more  funda- 
mental Reality  we  find  our  way  to  unity,  even  the  imity  of  a  spirit- 
ual Monism,  and  escape  the  ensnaring  meshes  of  the  Dualism  of 
mind  and  matter.  This  Monism  is,  of  course,  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Spinozist  or  the  present  day  Materialist,  for  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Infinite  Spirit  of  God  as  the  one  imderlying  Reality. 
This  Spirit,  as  a  unitary  Being,  forms  the  ground  and  principle  of 
all  other  being.  This  Eternal  Spirit  is  also  the  possibiUty  of  the 
interactions  between  individual  beings  and  things;  in  a  meta- 
physical sense,  is  Soul  and  Substance  of  all  things;  but  such  Mon- 
ism is,  at  the  same  time,  ethical,  that  is  to  say,  fully  retentive  of 
human  freedom  and  responsibility.  But  Theistic  Philosophy,  as 
its  possibilities  open  out  to  us,  is  a  thing  so  great,  so  difficult,  yet 
so  inspiring,  as  never  to  have  found  perfect,  full,  and  adequate 
expression  on  all  the  numerous  sides  of  its  comprehension.  Such 
comprehension  we  hope  to  find  the  highest  form  of  knowledge,  as 
we  take  up  all  existing  and  developed  phases  and  aspects  into  one 
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organic  process  or  self-related  syste^u,  and  strive  to  comprehend 
them  as  so  many  vital  elements  of  one  vast  totality,    God,  as  real, 
indi^TBible,  and  sole  essence,  is  the  entire  fullness  of  possible  being, 
and  He  is  the  whole  fullness  of  thought,  its  possibility,  and  its  ful- 
filbnent.     We  shall  need  and  welcome  all  the  helps  of  philosophy^ 
our  greatest  aitl  and  fastest  ally  in  this  eoimeetion,  for  while  faith 
may,  by  its  ovm  vital  acts,  implicitly  free  us  from  thraldoms  of 
doubt,  yet  the  overconiing  of  standpoints  beset  with  difficulty  will 
only  be  effected  through  philosophy  making  explicit  for  our  thought 
what  is  contained  in  the  spiritual  consciousness.    It  is  still  true 
that  Reason  alone  can  heal  the  wounds;  of  reason.    The  help  of 
Philosophy  is  needed  that  Theology  may  attain  and  sustain  its 
OTMi  theistic  and  Christian  interpretation  of  the  Universe — an 
interpretation  which,  as  the  highest  of  all,  leaves  Theology  still 
the  queen  of  the  sciences.     If  in  these  tasks  we  have  to  examiiie 
such  forms  of  thought  as  Positivism,  Pantheism,  Idealism,  Deisnu 
and  Agnosticism,  and  to  review  such  categories  as  being,  substance, 
force,  cause,  finality,  and  ens  exlra-jmmdanum^  it  w^ill  be  that  we 
may  find  some  interpretation  adequate  to  explain  all  experience. 
But  we  do  not  mean  to  lose  our  religion  in  philosophy,  which  is  not 
above  religion,  but  only  superior  to  defective  and  imperfect  inter- 
pretations of  religious  experience.     Philosophy  yields  us  prime  aid 
in  validating  for  thought  such  experience.     Indeed,  the  Mest  and 
the  final  Apologetic  for  Christianity  to-day  will  just  be  a  Phil- 
osophy of  Religion  in  which  not  so  many  grounds  or  evidences  shall 
be  set  forth,  but  a  funilaniental  and  universal  ground  of  all  these 
shall  be  exJiibited  us  an  organic  first  principle,  related  to  wiuch 
religion  is  seen  to  be  an  imiversal  and  necessary  factor  in  the  life 
of  man,  while  Christianity  appears  in  its  natural  place  as  the 
crowTi  of  all  such  religion.    It  can,  of  course,  be  objected  to  such 
philosophic  procedure  that  it  involves  considerable  assumptions, 
such  as  that  a  system  which  satisfies  our  highest  wants   must 
needs  be  adequate,  and  that  the  Universe,  as  science  unfolds  it, 
is  regulated  in  its  government  with  express  regard  to  the  needs 
of  such  transient  beings  as  we  are*    But,  if  w^e  are  not  to  be  doomed 
to  intellectual  chaos  in  our  thinking,  it  is  precisely  to  such  a  faith 
in  the  peerless  worth  of  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  that  we  are 
impelled — ^a  worth  of  the  spiritual  so  indefea^^ible  and  absolute 
that  it  becomes  the  most  reasonable  and  necessary  of  all  assump- 
tions to  hold  that  for  the  spiritual  the  Universe  does  and  must  exLst. 
We  are  strengthened  in  making  this  assumption  when  we  reflect 
that  the  universe  is  one  vast  coherent  whole,  and  that  as  we  are 
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idealistic  enough  to  admit  that  Nature  cannot  even  be  conceived 
or  kno^Ti  by  us  in  perception  but  by  the  consciousness  to  which  it 
is  object,  so  also  nature  is  relative  to  spirit  in  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  things.    Indeed,  nature  is  thus  for  us  a  really  necessary 
groundwork  for  the  manifestations  of  the  spiritual.    It  m  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  it  is  just  in  this  conjunction  of  nature  and 
spirit  that  the  possibilities  of  experience  and  knowledge  spring  up 
for  us.    Far  more  clearly  than  the  immortal  Kant,  in  his  famous 
transcendental  proof  from  t  he  possibility  of  experience,  has  Goethe 
spoken  on  the  subject  when  he  has  said  that  ^'eTer^^hiug''  which 
we  call  **  discovery,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  serious 
exercise  and  activity  of  an  original  feeling  for  truth,  which,  after 
a  long  course  of  silent  cultivation,  suddenly  flashes  out  into  fruitful 
knowledge.    It  is  a  revelation  working  from  within  on  the  outer 
world,  and  it  lets  a  man  feel  that  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
It  is  a  synthesis  of  World  and  Mind,  giving  the  most  blessed  assur- 
ance of  eternal  harmony.''     But  this,  I  say,  is  just  the  s^Tithesis 
of  Theism  with  which,  as  the  result  of  many  converging  lines  of 
argument,  we  are  so  deeply  concerned — a  s}-n thesis  in  which  we 
look  out  upon  the  world  as  the  intelligible  work  of  a  supreme  and 
rational  Being,  and  within    upon  ourselves  as  made  after  His 
likeness,  with  many  capabilities  of  understanding  the  world  so 
made,    the  whole  philosophy  of  religion  has  for  its  business  the 
incalculably  important  work  of  obviating  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  theistic  hypothesis,  as  an  hjT>othesis  whereby  we  are  not  only 
saved  from  mireason  and  despair,  but  which  is  forced  upon  us  by 
the  whole  nature  of  experience,  not  to  speak  of  processes  of  cogent 
reasoning.    The  pure  and  worthy  anthropocosmic  Theism  which 
we  seek  is  one  which  combines  the  Aryan  conception  of  God  as 
Ground  of  the  world  of  nature  mth  the  Semitic  stress  on  a  God 
who  is  Lord  over  nature  and  Father  of  spirits.    The  ultimate 
rationale  of  the  world  is  only  to  be  found  in  theistic  evolution, 
wherein  the  presence  of  a  spiritual  ageiicy  renders  explicable  the 
order  of  the  organic  world,  the  continuous  character  of  the  result 
of  growth  amid  variation,  and  other  phenomena  which  no  other 
hypothesis  has  been  able  to  explain.     So  also  upon  the  meta- 
physical side.    If  personality  is  that  which  gives  to  man  his  unity 
as  an  unanalyzed  self  or  individual  consciousness— if,  as  persons, 
we  remain  identical  in  midst  of  change  and  so  are  potentially  infinite 
as  we  abolif^h  externality  and  subdue  the  world  unto  ourselves^ — 
we  can  see  Ikjvv  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  conception  of  an 
Infinite  Person  begin  to  vanish,  and  how  personality  is,  in  truth, 
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the  only  real  form  of  iiifiiiitiide  kiiowTi  to  as.  Our  recent  philosophy 
of  Theism  has  been  fiiulmg  tlie  begianings  of  such  perBonality  in 
the  ontologieal  proof  of  perfect  Being;  it  has  gathered  strength 
for  its  conclusion  in  the  apparent  co:?uiological  craving  for  will  aa 
the  originative  force  or  power;  it  has  gained  eonfirniation  from  the 
intelligence  that  marks  the  teleological  reasoning;  and  it  has 
reached  the  highest  seal  of  self-existent  personality  in  the  evidences 
of  man^s  mind  and  of  moral  law.  Those  illogical  and  absurd  types 
of  modern  Agnosticism  which  would  prevent  the  possibility  of 
such  rational  t heist ic  faith  bemg  estabhshed,  may  well  be  reckoned 
as  the  deadliest  foes  to  religion  and  deserving  of  severe  and  timely 
theological  chastening.  But  if  pure  Agnosticism  be  impossible^ 
and  a  positive  world-conception  must  be  found  m  the  Christian 
idea  of  God,  then  is  made  evident  the  need  for  our  Apologetic 
treatment  of  all  questions  where  faith  in  God  meets,  or  conflicts 
withj  the  problems  of  science  and  of  philosophy.  It  is  because 
religion  is  an  attitude  towards  the  transcendent  that,  as  such,  it 
must  have  for  its  interpretation  a  philosophy.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  religion  is  to  be  subordinated  to  philosophy — 
far  from  it;  but  it  does  mean  that  the  knowledge  and  pliilosophy  of 
religion  must  have  place  in  that  knowledge  which,  m  its  entirety, 
constitutes  philosophy.  In  very  truth,  such  rational  interpreta- 
tion of  religion  is  one  of  the  greatest  aims  of  philosophy.  If  you 
look  over  the  vast  reaches  of  the  history  of  human  thought^  you 
will  find  that  everywhere  religion  has  been  the  schoolmaster  to 
lead  men  to  philosophy,  and  that  the  great  philosophic  minds 
have,  with  amazing  frequency*  begun  their  interest  in  uUiTnate 
problems  as  these  w^ere  presented  by  religion^  whence  they  passed, 
under  pressure  of  the  needs  of  the  logical  undersTanding,  to  phil- 
osophy. It  should  be  remembered  that,  while  the  Biblical  theologian 
renders  us  the  great  service  of  making  clear  the  teachings  of  religion, 
it  is  the  philosophical  theologian  wiio  saves  for  us  the  bases  of  reli- 
gion itself — makes  religion  possible,  credible,  rational,  inevitable* 
In  all  the  vexatious  issues  that  may  or  can  arise  betw^een  religion 
and  science,  philosophy  holds  for  us  the  important  place  of  being 
final  court  of  appeal  Then  one  or  other  will  be  found  to  have 
been  mechanical  and  lop-sided.  But,  I  will  here  ask,  if  philosophy 
teaches  us  to  view  the  world  in  whole  as  unitarj^  being  or  spiritual 
organismj  w^hy  should  w^e  not  freely  give  ourselves  up  to  some  sort 
of  spiritual  monism^  in  keeping  with  our  faith  in  one  God,  WTio  is 
over  ail  and  in  all,  Who  gives  law  and  linal  purpose  to  all?  It 
needs  to  be  said  to-day  that  there  Is  profound  antl  abiding  necessity 
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for  a  metaphysical  background  in  theology.    Metaphysics  has  its 
own  peculiar  light  to  shed  on  the  basal   problems  of  theology, 
while  theology  remains  the  touchstone  and  support  of  any  thor- 
oughgoing metaphysic.    It  should  be  clear  that  never  without 
the  metaphysical  presuppositions  so  involved  can  we  arrive  at 
any  real  Philosophy  of  Religion :  we  should  stop  short  at  a  merely 
inductive  treatment  of  the  factual  materials.    What  I  have  now 
been  advancing  amounts  to  this,  that,  while  perfectly  loyal  to  the 
broad  and  simple  bases  of  faith  laid  in  our  Reformed  theology,  our 
Scottish  Theology  of  to-day  must  instantly  and  intently  pursue 
the  rearing  thereupon  of  an  Apologetic  structure  which  shall  be 
thoroughly  modem,  and  free  of  the  one-sidedness  which  at  one 
time  has  made  theology  eschew  the  varied  culture  of  its  o\^ti  time, 
and  at  another  has  rendered  it  too  pliant  before  partial  and  particu- 
lar theories  of  its  own  age.    Christianity  has  not  only  inexhaustible 
youth  and  vitality,  but,  in  virtue  of  its  imperishable  life,  has  com- 
plete power  of  retrieval  and  perpetual  capacity  for  new  adjust- 
ments.    Before  the  science  of  to-day,  such  an  up-to-date  and 
essentially  modern  Apologetic  will  accord  welcome  to  all  the  scien- 
tist holds  of  intrinsic  value  and  indubitable  truth.     For  it  is  well 
aware  that  Theology,  as  the  reflex  of  Christian  thought  and  experi- 
ence, must  not  only  welcome  the  modifying  impact  of  the  sciences, 
but  should,  as  the  science  of  the  sciences,  itself  lead  the  van  of 
intellectual    progress.      Before    the    philosophy    of    to-day,    our 
Apologetic  will  extend  to  the  philosopher  the  amplest  freedom  to 
work  out  his  harmonization  of  religious  tenets  with  those  ultimate 
conceptions  of  reality,  and  those  final  judgments  of  value,  with 
which  he  is  wont  to  deal.    It  will  afford  free  play  to  the  emotional 
element  raised  into  prominence  by  Schleiermacher,  the  intellectual- 
istic  elements  brought  into  relief  by  Hegel,  and  the  ethical  element 
emphasized  by  Ritschl,  for  it  knows  that  our  theological  faith  is 
the  resultant  of  life — ^life  impelled  by  man's  highest  reason,  under 
the  varied  influences  and  vastly  numerous  experiences  that  shaj^e 
and  sum  our  faith,  on  its  subjective  side.     But  the  Apologetic 
that  shall  so  take  account  of  the  science  and  philosophy,  the  art 
and  social  ideals  and  organization,  of  modern  life  will  obviously 
be  a  greater,  more  impressive,  more  vital  structure  than  has  ever 
been  reared,  or  indeed  than  may  ever  be  perfectly  realized;  but  it  is 
the  ever-present,  ever-advancing  ideal  that  must  be  kept  before 
us,  and  can  by  no  possibility  be  relinquished.     How  else  is  Chris- 
tian faith  going  to  prove  its  claim  to  absoluteness  and  finality, 
before  the  agnosticisms,   the    irreligions,   and   the  non-Christian 
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systems  of  the  time,  but  by  such  a  rich,  manifold,  and  progressive 
actualization  of  its  own  ideal  of  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God — a 
kingdom  to  be  realized,  to  the  utmost  of  present  possibility  and 
capacity,  in  the  thought  and  life  of  that  redeemed  society  which 
forms  the  Church  of  the  Living  God? 

James  Lindsay. 
Kilmarnock  J  Scotland. 


V. 

SCHWENCKFELD'S   PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 

EUCHARISTIC  CONTROVERSY  OF  THE 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.* 

First  Article. 

THE  eucharistic  controversies  of  the  Reformation,  like  the 
related  Christological  controversies  of  the  ancient  Church, 
present,  on  the  whole,  a  disheartening  picture;  one  in  which  the 
harsh  uncharitableness,  not  to  say  the  violent  hatred,  among 
brethren  professing  devotion  to  a  common  Lord  is  too  seldom 
reUeved  by  examples  of  heroic  fidelity  to  religious  convictions,  com- 
bined with  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  Christian  love.  In  each  case 
the  conflict  was  followed  by  momentous  and  in  part  disastrous 
consequences  in  the  spheres  both  of  constructive  theologizing  and 
of  ecclesiastical  and  political  life.  In  each  case,  however,  the  issues 
involved  must  be  said,  when  their  full  significance  is  realized,  to 
have  been  worth  the  arduous  attempt  made  to  settle  them. 

*  Sell wenckf eld's  works  have  never  been  published  in  full.  Four  folio  volumes 
which  appeared  shortly  after  his  death  contain  his  most  important  literary 
remains.  They  bear  the  following  titles:  (1)  Epistolar  Des  EdLen  von  GoU  hoch^ 
begnadeten  theuwren  Manns  Caspar  Schwenckfeldts  von  Ossing,  seliger  geddchinis, 
Christliche  Lehrhajfte  Missiven  oder  Sendbriejff  die  er  in  zeit  seines  Lebens  vom  XXV  ^ 

J  are  bis  auff  das  LV geschrieben,  etc.,  etc.    Der  Ersie  TheU.     1566.     Pp. 

XXVII,  880.     (2)  Epistolar  des  Edlen  von  GoU  hochbegnadeten  Herren  Caspar 

Schwenckfelds  von  Ossing, Christliche  leerhaffte  Sendbrieffe  und  schrifften 

die  er  in  Zeit  seines  lebens  vom  XXV,    J  are  an  biss  auff  das  LXI gesch- 

rieben^  etc.  Der  Ander  Theil  in  vier  BOcher  under scheiden.  1570.  Pp.  146  and 
678.  (The  pages  of  this  volume  bear  the  caption,  Sendbrieff  von  der  Bepstischen 
Leere  und  Glavben,  It  is  the  first  of  four  books  that  were  to  have  contained  his 
correspondence  in  regard  to  the  four  great  parties  in  the  Church  of  his  day,  the 
Romanists,  the  Lutherans,  the  Zwinglians,  and  the  Anabaptists.  But  the  third 
and  fourth  books  or  volumes  never  appeared.)  (3)  Das  zweite  Buch  des  andem 
theils  des  Epistolars.  Darinn  Herren  Caspar  Schwenckfeldts  Sendbrieffe  begriffen, 
die  er  auf  der  Lutherischen  Glauben,  Leere ,  Sacrament  und  Kirchen,  zum  theil  an 
Lutheriscfie,  zum  theil  sonst  an  gutherzige  Personen  geschrieben.  1570.  Pp.  1022. 
(4)  Der  Erste  Theil  Der  Christlichen  Orthodoxiscfien  Biicher  und  schrifften  des 

Edlen,  theuren Caspar  Schwenckfeldts  vom  Hauss  Ossing,  etc.,  etc.     1564 

Pp.  974.  (The  other  parts  of  this  series  also  never  appeared.)  These  four 
volumes  are  cited  in  the  following  by  the  symbols  A,  B,  C,  D,  respectively.  The 
numerous  smaller  volumes  containing  material  in  regard  to  the  eucharistic  con- 
troversy are  cited  by  the  titles  of  the  separate  treatises  or  letters  found  in  them. 
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The  Lord's  Supper  had,  of  course,  been  aii  important  subject  of 
controversy  in  the  Middle  Ages.*  But  it  was  reserved  for  the 
evangeUcal  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century  not  only  to  undermine 
the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  sanctioned  by  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council  of  1215,  but  also  to  bring  into  clearer  prominence  many  a 
hitherto  neglected  factor  of  the  problem  concerning  the  sacra- 
mental feast.  The  issue  was  far  from  being  merely  liturgicaLf 
The  contest  was  so  long  and  bitter  just  because  it  was  rightly 
understood  that  the  most  precious  treasures  of  the  rediscovered 
Gospel  were  at  stake.  The  mere  statement  of  the  controverted 
points  led  thinking  men  to  connect  their  views  of  the  Supper  with 
the  deepest  verities  of  their  faith.  It  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
therefore,  that  sooner  or  later  nearly  every  dogmatic  problem  of  the 
day  would  be  related  to  the  question  which,  above  all  others,  was 
beginning  to  divide  the  Protestants, 

In  ascertaining  the  nature  and  value  of  the  contribution  made 
by  any  one  of  the  reformers  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  it 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  his  views  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  system  of  thought  and 
in  the  light  of  his  historical  surromidings.  For  to  none  of  the  con- 
testants did  the  eucharistic  question  appear  as  an  end  in  itself,  nor 
could  any  one  of  them  attempt  the  solution  of  the  problem  without 
coming  into  conflict  vnih  various  classes  of  opponents. 

To  these  considerations  special  weight  ought  to  be  given  in  the 
case  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld.J  For  on  the  one  hand  he  belongs 
to  that  class  of  theological  vvTiters  who  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune  of   being   seriously   misunderstood  because   persistently 

*  Loofs,  however,  in  his  article,  *'Abendmahl,''  in  B.ikMck* b  Etaiend^kkpddie, 
Ii  p,  65|  is  unduly  anxious  to  maintain  that,  barring  CarlBtadt*s  theory^  the  *' posi- 
tive though ta  of  the  Reformation  period'*  concerning  the  eucharist  are  "not 
new, '  *  The  context,  to  be  sore,  restricts  this  generaUzation  to  more  moderate 
bounds.  Certainly  so  far  as  Schwenckfeld,  for  example,  is  concerned,  Loofs' 
fltatement  can  be  applied  only  to  the  finally  accepted  symbolic  doctrines  of  the 
Supper,  Cf.  Goet^,  LHe  AbendmafUafrage  in  ihrer  fftmehicMichen  EfUmcklungt 
p,  75,  n.  2, 

t  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  as  Hamack  reminds  us  (Dognietige* 
MehichtsJlV,  pp.  746, 762),  that  it  is  possible  in  a  sense  to  construe  Luther's  whole 
reformatioti  as  a  *^ reformation  of  the  public  worship,"  Rome  had  made  the 
masai  the  very  centre  of  her  church  service,  and  the  work  of  the  reformers  in  its 
neiiative  but  at  the  same  time  its  most  direct  bearings  was  an  attack  m  the 
name  of  subjective  reltgtoti  upon  tlie  citadel  of  the  Rouviah  liturgy, 

t  The  spelling  of  the  name  is  by  no  means  unifonn.  Kriebd,  Tfte  Sehwenkfel^^ 
ers  in  Ftnn^}jlvania^  p,  1,  n.  1,  cites  thirteen  variations,  and  others  might  be 
added,  Schneider  gives  some  valid  reasons  in  favor  of  the  e<msonaEital  com- 
bination c A*  and  a  final  cf  instead  of  di  or  only  L  Hee  his  tract,  Ucber  den  geMchicht' 
iirkefi  Verluuf  dtr  Ucfonnaiim^  in  LkgniU^  etc,  Abt.  1,  p,  27,  n.  IQ, 
2H 
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branded  as  ''mj^tics/'*    It  Ls  of  course  to  be  admitted  that  hia 
religious  life  revealed  itself  more  in  the  language  of  strong  and  deep] 
feeling  than  in  any  clearly  articulated  system  of  dialectics.     It  is 
Ukewise  true,  as  Dornerf  reminds  us,  tliat  it  must  have  been  easy^ 
for  his  contemporaries  to  represent  his  ideas  as  **only  a  perverse 
lot  of  the  most  wondrous  idiosyncrasies."    Moreover,  he  shows 
many  points  of  contact  and  signs  of  kinship  with  some  of  tbefl 
extreme  spirituaUstic  fanatics.     But  for  this  very  reason  it  is^ 
necessary  to  cast  aside  all  prejudices  and  to  lay  hold  of  the  inner 
connections^  if  such  can  be  found,  among  these  alleged  fantasti&fl 
and  heterogeneous  elements.    Great  credit  is  here  due  to  Erbkam^J 
whose  treatment  of  Schwenckfeld  is  stillp  on  the  whole,  the  best;  — 
and  to  Baur,§  who  with  his  usual  critical  acumen  saw  the  possibility^ 
and  the  need  of  doing  Schwenckfeld  a  needed  service  by  bringing 
out  more  clearly  the  hidden  speculative  elements  of  his  system. | 
These  and  other  writers  have  accustomed  students  of  Schwenckfeld 
to  the  double  conviction^  not  only  that  his  views  have  a  coher- 
ence that  makes  them  worthy  of  investigation,  but  that  of  all  the 
dissenting  thinkers  of  the  German  Reformation  he  is  the  most 

*  That  the  epithet  in  some  sejase  may  properly  be  applied  to  Schw^ickfeld  it 
would  be  idle  to  deny.  But  what  after  all  ia  mystidsm?  Inge,  in  hLs  Bamptoti 
Lectures  (1899)  on  Chrutian  My^ticiatnij  ventures  the  assertion  (p.  1):  ''No  word 
in  our  language — not  even  'Bocialiem'— has  been  employed  more  loosely  than 
^Mysticism/  "  and  in  the  Appendix  he  cites  lUid  criticises  some  tweuty-six  at- 
tempts by  men  of  all  achools  of  thought  to  define  the  term.  With  what  propriety 
W©  may  speak  of  Schwenckfeld  as  a  mystic  will,  we  hope,  hecome  thoroughly 
clear  as  we  proceed.  For  the  present  it  may  be  most  advantageous  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  statement  that  the  word  may  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  a  good 
as  well  as  a  bad  sense. 

t  Lehre  von  der  P«r«?fi  ChrisHf  p.  624. 

t  Gtichichte  der  proteUafUischen  Sekten,  pp.  357^73. 

{  Die  chrisilifks  Lehre  von  der  Versdhnun^  in  ikrer  geschicMlichen  Enhtdcklui 
(1838)  J  Die  christL  [Lehre  t^n  der  DreieinigkeU,  etc.  (1843);  Zur  Ge^ehicfUe  der' 
prot.  Mysiik,  in  TheoL  Jahrbucher  (1848). 

H  Baur  of  course  had  no  intention  of  converting  Sehwenckfdd  the  mystic  btf> 
Schwenckfeld  the  rationalist,  but  the  transformation,  easy  enough  in  itself  and 
doubtless  most  congenial  to  a  mind  like  Baur's,  may  be  said^  in  spite  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  word  *' mysticism/'  to  have  been  fairly  accomplished*     AftcT  all  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  taking  Schwenekf eld's  temperature  at  different  timesp  now 
catching  hira  in  the  warmth  of  a  fervent  piety  and  now  finding  him  on  the  chilly 
heights  of  some  abstract  speculation.     But  though  Baur  {TfieoU)gijsehe  Jahr- 
bUchetf  1848,  p.  527)  professes  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  **  speculative  content 
of  the  ideas  from  the  peculiar  form  in  which  they  have  foimd  expr^sioji/'  he 
can  scarcely  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  reading  into  Schwenckfeld  some  of  his^| 
own  ideas  as  to  how  the  reformer  might  have  avoided  apparent  or  real  contr&dic- ^b 
tions.     Domer  (tc,,  p.  625)  gives  a  truer  judgments  ' "  Doch  kann  auch  nichl 
hehauptet  werden,  dass  ej  sich  atets  gleich  blieb  oder  dass  nicht  unlOsbare  Wider 
epriiche  in  seitiem  System  Uegen." 
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systematic  *  TVTiatever  estimate  we  may  form  of  his  "  mysticism , '  * 
we  shall  expect  to  discover  in  him  at  least  somewhat  more  of  logic 
and  speculative  strength  than  the  traditional  prejudices  permitted 
some  of  the  earlier  historical  writers  to  find.f 

Not  only,  however,  does  the  alleged  mystical  character  of 
Sehwenckfeld's  theologizing  necessitate  our  bringing  his  doctrine  of 
the  Supper  into  the  closeat  possible  relation  to  his  whole  system,  but 
it  is  likewise  more  than  ordinarily  important,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  interpret  such  iiews  as  his  in  the  light  of  the  historical  situation 
in  which  he  found  himself*  This  is  so  not  only  because  of  the  un- 
usually extensive  connections  which  he  had  with  the  most  diverse 
parties  in  the  Church,  {  but  more  particularly  because  every  mystical 
movement  in  history  is  necessarily  colored  by  the  specific  forms  of 
religious  deadness  against  which  it  rises  to  utter  its  protest. 

Fortunately  Schwenckfeld  informs  us  with  admirable  fullness 
concerning  his  relations  to  his  contemporaries,  |  Born  about  1490,|| 
of  an  ancient  and  aristocratic  family  in  Ossig,  near  Luben,  in 
Silesia,  reared  a  strict  Catholic^  educated  at  Liegnitz,  Cologne, 
Prankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  at  other  but  unknown  institutions, 
serving  about  twelve  years  at  the  courts  of  several  Silesian  princes, 
this  deeply  religious  young  nobleman  became  one  of  the  first  in 

*  Cotnp,  Ficker,  Handjschriften  des  sechzehten  Jahrhunderts^  IGeine  Auflgabe^ 
Tafel  27,  p.  75;  **Er  ist  ynt^r  den  religibsen  SubjectixHsten  der  Systenaatiker: 
8«in  mystigcher  Spiritualismua  iat  mit  einem  dogmatiachen  System  verbunden, 
'welchea  seine  tJeberzeugungen  geschlosaener  wirken  Isusst/' 

t  See,  t.g\f  Flanck^a  capricious  atatement  (Geschichte  der  Eniit^ung,  . .  .unserM 
jaroiegiarUischen  LehrbegTijfs,  VoL  V,  Th.  1,  p.  184):  ''Diesa  war  T^^enigstene  im 
CrAii^en  die  Wendung^  welche  die  Ideen  SchwenkfeldB  genommen,  oder  diesa  war 
ungefsihr  die  Fomi,  in  welch er  sich  eeine  Fhsniadia  aUes,  was  dabei  fur  die  Ver- 
nuaft  undenkbar  war,  denkbar  gemacht  hatt*.  Es  mt  Wtcht  mfigljch^  dass  sie 
sich  zu  Zeitcn  in  seinem  Kopf  auf  eine  etwaa  vergchiedene  Art  zusammeafi^gten , 
clenn  A'orstellungen,  die  keinen  verniinftigen  Zusanfimenhang  sulassen^  sind  d<^r 
rnannjgfaltipten  Zusammensetxung  fiihig." 

J  In  this  fact  lies  the  chief  justification  for  Keller's  aasertion  (Die  UejormaHon 
%t.nd  die  alteren  ReformpaTtmen,  p.  463):  **Fa  wSre  von  der  hGchsten  Wichtigkeit, 
«iie  umfangreiche  und  int^resisante  Correspondenz  Schwcnkfelds  ana  Licht  zu 
^eheo;  man  wtlrde  (iberraachende  Heeultat«  daraus  gewinnen." 

f  Bnt  his  works  present  only  meagre  details  aa  to  his  early  life,     HofTmann's 

mecouxitr  CmpQT  Schw€7icklelds  Leben  und  Lekrent  I,  extending  to  only  1524  and 

constituting  the  first  of  six  parta  of  what  may  become  an  adequate  biography. 

draws  largel}!^  from  other  important  sources,     Keim  and  Gerbert  present  tlje 

leading  facts  concerning  Sch wen ckf eld's  career  in  southern  Germany »     Hamf  e, 

Zur  Biogrtiphie  Kaspors  von  Schwenckfeld,  18S2,  is  minute  but  brief,  extending 

to  1539,     Amoldj  8&Mg,  Planck,  Dallinger,  Erbkam,  etc,  give  only  the  ealicnt 

biographical  data. 

II  Neither  the  date  of  his  birth  (1489  or  1490)  nor  that  of  his  deatb  (1^6 1  or 
1S62)  has  as  yet  been  £xed. 
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that  section  of  Germany  to  embrace  the  evangelical  cause.*  Com- 
pelled in  1521  by  reason  of  an  aflfection  of  the  ear  to  retiim  to 
private  life,  he  became  a  diligent  student  of  the  Scriptures.f  He 
kept  in  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement,  making  several 
trips  to  Wittenberg  and  exchanging  letters  with  Luther  himself. 
Devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  task  of  establishing  the  Reformation 
in  Silesia,  he  secured  in  1523  the  able  cooperation  of  a  former  notary 
and  canon,  Valentine  Krautwald. 

But  irreconcilable  dififerences  soon  arose  between  Sehwenckfeld 
and  the  Wittenbergers,  resulting  in  1527  in  a  complete  and  irre- 
mediable rupture.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  ascertaining,  at  the 
very  outset,  the  logic  of  this  event,  the  real  turning-point  in  his 
career  as  a  reformer. 

He  had  prided  himself  upon  being  an  ardent  disciple  of  Luther,  t 
and  though  from  the  beginning  he  could  not  entirely  agree  with. 
him,§  he  never  forgot  the  incalculable  service  the  great  reformer 
had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  religion.  |!  The  force  of  sacred 
convictions,  however,  proved  stronger  than  this  sense  of  grati- 
tude, deepened  though  it  was  by  a  peculiar  reverence  for  his 

*  The  exact  date  of  his  conversion  cannot  be  fixed.  Hoffmann,  p.  10,  is  inclined 
to  put  it  as  early  as  1517;  Mdller  b  at  least  safe  in  declaring  that  by  151fir 
Sehwenckfeld  had  been  won  to  the  Lutheran  cause  (Kirchengeachichtef  III,  p.  444). 

t  Greek  and  Hebrew  he  seems  to  have  acquired  considerably  later,  certainly 
not  before  1528.  Cf.  Erbkam,  I.e.,  p.  363,  n.  1.  Hase  is  clearly  in  error,  how- 
ever, when  he  delares  (Kirchengeachichie,  III,  1,  p.  300):  **Noch  in  seinem  64. 
Jahre  lemte  er  Griechisch,  um  mit  eigenen  Augen  zuzusehen,  was  Ouristus 
geredet  habe."  Letters  and  treatbes  written  long  before  thb  evince  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  the  Fathers. 

}  C  300d  (anno  1531):  ''Ich  habe  mich  der  Lutherischen  Lehre  erkundet  und 
seines  Evangelii  gebraucht  mit  mOglichem  Fleiss  acht  Jahre."  Cf.  C.  574c: 
"Denn  ich  habe,  ohne  Ruhm  zu  reden,  in  Doctor  Luthers  Bilchem  wohl  so  viel 
als  Ihr  studiert  und  (wollt  mir's  verzeihen)  vielleicht  ehe  Ihr  das  a,  6,  c  gelemt  vid 
seiner  Schriften  mit  m6glichem  Fleiss  hinten  imd  vom  gelesen,  auch  mit  Gebet 
nach  der  Hegel  Pauli  omnia  probate  fleissig  erf orscht  und  bewftret.  * ' 

§  B  193b:  "dass  ich  mit  ihrem  Evangelio  nicht  stinmie,  auch  von  Anfang  nie 
giinzlich  gestimmt  habe." 

II  Nothing  more  beautifully  reveals  Schwenckfeld's  nobility  of  character  than 
the  oft-repeated  expressions  of  his  grateful  appreciation  of  Luther's  world- 
historical  importance,  even  after  the  latter  had  coined  the  vulgar  nickname 
"Stenkfeld"  and  in  other  ways  outdone  himself  in  vituperative  abuse.  See 
especially  C  499  sq.,  599d,  D  4,  5,  6,  526,  and  C  701d,  where  he  informs  Luther 
under  date  of  October  12,  1543:  ''Denn  ob  ich  wohl  nicht  in  alien .Puncten  euch 
kann  unterschreiben,  noch  mit  euch  stimmen,  so  erkenne  ich  doch,  daas  ich  euch 
nach  Gott  und  der  Wahrheit  alle  Ehre,  Liebe,  und  Gate  schuldig,  weil  ich  cures 
Dienstes  anfanglich  mitgenossen,  so  wohl  ab  ich  Gott  den  Herm  fUr  euch  nadi 
meinem  armen  VermSgen  zu  bitten  noch  nicht  habe  unterlassen. "  Cf.  C  745b, 
690d. 
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Spiritual  father,    Schwenckfeld  perceived  that  his  uhole  concep- 
tion of -Christianity  differed  so  radically  from  Luther's  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  a  substantial  agreement,*     The  conimon 
representation,  not  sufficiently  modified  even  by  Erbkani  and  Hahn 
that  the  divergencies  of  opinion  relaterl  primarily  and  chiefly  .to  the 
eucharistic  controversy  opened  by  Carlstadt  in  1524  fails,  as^Baur 
has  pointed  out,t  to  look  at  the  facts  from  the  right  angle-    The 
catises  of  the  break  must  be  distinguished  from  its  mere  oecasion. 
Prior  to  all  questions  about  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  presence  in 
the  sacramental  ordinance  or  about  the  constitution  of  his  person 
is  the  consideration  of  his  very  purpose  or  mission  in  the  world. 
Nothing  less  than  the  whole  problem  of  the  nature  of  salvation — 
the  question  how  the  sinful  soul  may  be  reunited  with  God— waa 
Schwenckfeld *s   basal   concern.    He   could   not   accept   Luther's 
explanation  of  the  Supper,  but  this  inability  wtis  only  indicative  of, 
and  conditioned  by,  his  hiability  to  accept  without  safeguarding 
modifications  the  doctrine  which  his  chief  opponent  came  to  regard 
a^  the  article  of  a  standing  or  falling  Church,  justification  by  faith 
alone.    Implied  in  this,  as  we  shall  see,  was  a  generically  different 
view  ns  to  the  Word,  the  Sacraments^  and  the  Church,  and  like- 
^riae  as  to  the  nature  of  the  process  of  salvation  itself. 

Schwenckfeld,  we  repeat,  was  governed  at  the  outset  by  thor- 
oughly practical  considerations.   He  wanted  the  new  presentation  of 
the  gospel  to  bring  forth,  in  the  lives  of  his  fellow-men,  an  abundant 
fruit  unto  holiness.  He  was  deeply  grieved  by  some  of  those  epigram- 
matic but  easily  misunderstood  half-truths  with  which  Luther  so 
often  sought  to  help  his  own  and  his  partisans'  faith.    He  feared, 
and  his  experience  more  and  more  justified  his  fears,  that  Luther's 
gospel  was  becoming  popular  at  the  expense,  to  some  extent,  of 

*  Tlie  influence  on  Schwenckfeld  of  the  rnvBtical  Tanler  and  the  Gisminn  Tke- 
ohg^^y  only  widened  the  gulf.  Schwenckfeld  (C  5&6a)  speaks  with  admiration, 
though  not  with  unconditional  approval,  of  his  teacher  Tatiler*  The  fact  ia  that 
Schwenckfeld  forsook  Luther  for  Tauler,  whereas  Luther,  in  opposition  to  the 
fanatic^  excesses  of  some  of  the  spirituaiistfl^  felt  it  necessary  more  and  more  to 
reeede  from  Tauler  and  to  check  the  Bubjective  tendencies  lie  had  himself  cham- 
pioned in  the  opening  days  of  the  Reformation*  Even  before  the  disturbances 
at  Wittenberg,  however.  F.uther's  mysticism  began  to  decUne,  It  must  be  said 
to  have  reached:  it.^  summit  as  early  aa  1518  or  1519.  Cf.  Hering,  Die  Mydik 
L%aher»,  etc.,  p,  292  sq, 

t  Th&oL  Jahrb.,  1S48,  pp.  504-506;  cf.  also  his  Lehre  vm  der  VtrMhnung,  p,  462. 
For  whatvcver  fault  may  be  found  with  Baur's  one-sided  emphasis  on  the  specu- 
lative elenientfl  in  Schwenckfeld  at  the  expeiise  of  the  strictly  practtcal,  that  is 
of  the  religious  and  moral  as  distinguished  from  the  theological  or  plulosophio 
interests  that  dominated  the  reformer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  main 
his  strictures  upon  Hahn  and  Erbkam  are  bomc  out  by  the  facts. 
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sound  morality.*  He  deplored  the  lack  of  good  works,  the  absence 
of  strict  discipline,  the  interference  of  the  avaricious  princes  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  and  the.  manifestly  false  security  of  many  pro- 
fessed Christians  the  chief  article  of  whose  creed  was  that  their 
organization  was  the  only  one  worthy  of  comparison  with  that  of 
the  Apostles.  The  Lutherans  are  often  characterized,  along  wiih 
the  Romanists,  as  Antichrist,  because,  according  to  him,  they  have 
no  spiritual  discernment,  but  mistake  the  letter  for  the  spirit,  a 
historical  for  a  vital  faith  in  Christ.f 

The  real  nature  and  extent  of  the  dififerences  will  become  more 
apparent  as  we  proceed.  Enough  has  been  said  to  give  point  to 
the  present  contention  that  the  divergencies  on  the  eucharistic 
question  were  after  all  only  symptomatic  of  those  deeper  differences 
that  concerned  the  very  essence  of  the  faith.  J 

Unable  as  Schwenckfeld  was  to  identify  himself  with  the  Luth- 
eran movement,  he  had  become  too  thorough  a  Protestant  to  find 
it  possible  to  reenter  the  Roman  Church.  He  is  well  aware,  indeed, 
that  his  works  were  at  times  better  received  by  the  Romanists 
than  by  the  Lutherans,!  and  in  1528  he  even  declares  that  if  only 

*This  does  not  mean,  as  the  charge  so  often  but  falsely  brought  against 
Luther's  gospel  mfuntains,  that  he  furnished  no  adequate  basis  or  motive  for 
ethical  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  no  one  of  the  reformers  better  understood 
either  the  need  or  the  method  of  supplying  morality  with  the  motive  power  of  a 
deep  religious  faith.  But  his  words  not  seldom  seemed  to  mock  his  principles, 
and  unfortunately  his  devoted  followers  were  apt  to  swear  by  the  caricature  of 
their  leader  rather  than  by  his  real  self.  Cf .  Hamack,  DogmengeachichUj  III», 
p.  784,  n.  1,  and  Seeberg,  DogmengeschichU,  II,  p.  244,  n.  1. 

t  This  charge  has  of  course  ever  been  a  familiar  expedient  in  the  hands  of  spir- 
itualistic heretics.  For  a  well-selected  list  of  passages  from  Schwenckf eld's  works 
concerning  the  undeniable  ethical  deficiences  of  the  German  Reformation,  see 
Ddllinger,  Die  Reformation,  I,  pp.  257-280.  The  testimony  of  other  writers, 
there  given,  shows  by  contrast  Schwenckf eld's  fairness  and  moderation  Luther 
himself  was  as  severe  as  any  of  the  other  censors  (p.  295  sqq.). 

X  See,  e.g.f  the  Erkl&rung  etlicher  streitiger  Artikel  beim  Misshrauch  des  Evangeliif 
etc.,  in  D  375  sqq.,  where  no  one  of  the  five  ''abused"  articles  expUcitly  refers 
to  the  eucharist.  Cf .  also  C,  pp.  1009-1012,  where  in  parallel  columns  Schwenck- 
feld compares  and  contrasts  twelve  cardinal  articles  of  his  faith  with  those  of  the 
Lutherans,  only  two  of  the  points  dealing  directly  with  the  Supper  and  a 
third  indirectly.  The  high  Lutheran  Kurtz  {KirchengeschichU,  9.  Aufl.,  2.  B., 
p.  150)  therefore  fails  to  do  justice  to  Schwenckfeld  when  he  declares:  "Was 
Schwenckfeld  an  der  luth.  Reformation  so  sehr  zuwider,  war  nichts  anders  als  ihre 
feste  biblisch-kirchliche  Objectivitat."  Rather  was  it  primarily  the  cxtemalism 
of  Luther's  movement  that  provoked  his  opposition  and  caused  his  deeply 
spiritual  nature  to  develop  a  radically  different  conception  of  Christianity.  To 
be  sure,  Schwenckfeld  could  not  grasp  Luther  in  his  entirety,  nor  even  do  justice 
to  his  doctrine  of  justification.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  Luther's  words  were  peculiarly  liable  to  misinterpretation. 

§  B  460ab. ^ 
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he  could  have  freedom  of  conscience  he  would  rather  join  the  former 
than  the  latter.*  But  the  logic  of  his  situation  kept  hini  true  to 
Protestantism.  He  rejected  the  hierarchy,  the  priesthood,  the 
mass,  the  confessional,  and  the  ceremonialism  of  the  Romish 
Church,  as  well  as  all  her  dogmas  that  cla^shed  with  his  distinctive 
peculiarities.  If  the  Lutherans  made  too  much  of  the  letter  of 
Scripture  to  the  neglect  of  its  spirit,  the  Romanists  made  too  much 
of  meritorious  works  to  tiie  disparagement  of  genuine  faitli.  Rome 
gave  too  much  scope  to  the  mere  traditions  of  men.  In  fine,  he 
was  bound  as  a  real  Protestant  to  oppose  Roman  Catholicism. 

Between  Romanism  and  Lutheranism  Schwenckfeld  sought  to 
establish  the  '* Reformation  of  the  Middle  Way/'  He  declares: 
"There  are  now  in  general  two  leading  parties  that  misuse  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  the  one  departs  m  many  particulars 
to  the  left,  and  the  other  to  the  right,  from  the  only  straight  and 
true  way  of  the  Lord.  The  first  party  is  that  of  the  papacy^  that 
despises  the  Gospel  of  Christ  with  his  saving  ministry,  and  will  not 
perceive  the  salutary  grace  of  God  that  has  been  manifested  nor 
the  clearer  light  of  revealed  truth,  but  abides  and  perseveres, 
in  doctrine  and  Ufe,  in  its  old  errors/ 'f  '*The  other  party  con- 
sists of  those  whom  God  has  in  these  days  granted  a  gracious  light, 
in  which  they  to  a  certain  extent  perceive  what  is  right  and  Chris- 
tian, but  who  by  no  means  live  up  to  this  light,  although  they  wish 
to  be  regarded  as  evangelical;  indeed,  they  make  the  Gospel  min- 
ister to  their  pride,  greed,  lust,  and  ambition,  to  their  crimes  and 
misdeeds,  to  serve  as  a  defense  for  their  sinful  hving.  These, 
much  as  tfiey  pretend  to  be  better  and  more  evangelical  than 
others,  are  rather  a  dishonor,  disgrace,  and  mocking-stock  to  the 
evangelical  truth  and  name,  while  they  live  unevangelically,  without 
the  fear  of  God  and  without  regard  for  man,  in  spite  of  all  their 
praise  for  the  Gospel'^ J 

In  many  important  respects,  however,  Schwenckfeld  must  be 
conceived  not  as  a  mediator  between  Romanism  and  Lutheranism, 
but  as  the  spokesman  of  a  more  advanced  reform  movement.  He 
often  speaks  of  the  Anabaptists  as  a  third  party  in  the  Church  of  his 
day,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  was  an  inner  kmshipJ 
between  him  and  them.  He  was  in  unmistakable  sympathy  with 
their  disciplinary  zeal.     He  had  come  under   tlie    influence  of 


*  C  MM. 

J  D  360a,     Cf,  also  p*  710c,  on  the  right  mean  between  Ihe  papacy  and  Luthet- 
tniam,  and  C  65M. 
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their  spiritualistic  individualism,  and  heartily  shared  their  ten- 
dency to  make  light  of  the  sacraments.  He  early  counseled  the 
abolition  of  infant  baptism,  or  at  least  the  reduction  of  the  sacra- 
ment to  a  mere  ''ecclesiastical  baptism,"  to  be  later  reinforced  by 
the  true  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  During  his  many  wanderings  in 
southern  Germany  he  preferred  to  labor  in  fields  that  had  been 
visited  by  Anabaptists.  So  closely  related,  in  fact,  are  the  sub- 
jective tendencies  of  Schwenckfeld  and  these  more  radical  leaders 
that  he  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  real  adherent  of  this  party.* 

But  hecannot  justlybe  classified  with  the  Anabaptists.  He  wanted 
toleration  for  them,t  but  this  was  only  in  keeping  with  his  advanced 
ideas  concerning  the  freedom  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion.^ 
He  did,  to  be  sure,  confess:  ''The  Anabaptists  are  for  this  reason 
more  to  my  liking,  because  they  concern  themselves  somewhat 
more  than  many  of  the  learned  for  the  divine  truth. ''§  But  he 
declares  explicitly  that  he  is  no  adherent  of  this  sect,||  and  that  he 
will  never  become  one.!  It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  the  Ana- 
baptists themselves  rejected  his  views  and  persecuted  him.**  He, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  opposed  to  their  pitiable  legalism,  their 
ecclesiastical  externalism  and  exclusiveness,  and  their  lack  of 
"spiritual  knowledgc."tt 

Schwenckfeld  commonly  speaks,  in  the  last  place,  of  a  fourth 
Christian  Church  or  sect  of  his  day,  the  Zwinglians.  From  their 
mediating  position  between  the  Romanists  and  Lutherans  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Anabaptists  on  the  other,  one  might  suppose  that 
the  persecuted  nobleman  would  have  found  some  way  of  coming  to 
terms  with  this  party.  But  here  too  the  differences  ^concerning 
the  eucharist  were  only  of  secondary  importance. 

At  first,  to  be  sure,  the  mediators  of  southern  Germany,  especially 

*  Keller,  e.g.,  says:  ''obwohl  die  ganzc  Welt  wusste,  dass  Schwenkfeld  im 
Grunde  ein  Wiedertaufer  war."     See  Die  Reformation,  etc.,  p.  463. 

t  A  98,  and  compare  the  Latin  letter  to  Bucer  published  by  Schneider,  Ueher 
den  geachichtlichen  Verlauf  der  Reformation  in  Li^gnitz^  etc.,  Abt.  I,  Beilage  III, 
p.  37. 

J  See,  e.g.,  A  78  «^.,  869  sq.^  874  sqq.  It  is  in  view  of  such  strong  assertions  that 
Dr.  Hartranft,  Prospectus  concerning  the  Corpus  Schwenckfeldianorum^  1884, 
speaks  of  Schwenckfeld  as  the  man  **who  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation 
penetrated  furtherst  into  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty,  who  assert<jd  its  prin- 
ciples with  unequivocal  faitlifulness  and  unflinching  courage." 

§  C  307b. 

II  a.  D  375, 16a,  A  490a. 

t  B  155c. 

**  C  1012  and  D  371  sqq, 

tt  A  513,  801-808. 
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Bueer,  Capito,  and  Zell  of  Strassburg,  cordially  received  hini*  la 
1524  (Eeolampadiiis  of  Ba^l  even  ventured,  in  his  contest  with 
the  Wittenbergersi  to  publish,  without  the  author's  consent  or 
knowledge,  a  letter  of  Schwenckfeld's  that  contained  some  char- 
acteristic anti-Lutheran  views.  Zw^ingli  afterwards  did  the  same 
withSchw'enckf  eld's  first  treatise — it  w^as  a  letter  to  some  Strasj?burg 
friends — on  the  Lord's  Supper,  But  however  much  the  Silejsian 
might  have  in  common  with  the  Swiss  as  against  Luther,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  agreeing  in  any  positive  view  of  the  eucharist, 
Schwenckfeld,  moreover,  took  as  much  offense  at  Zwingli's  as  at 
Luther's  doctrine  of  predestination.f  In  fact  the  antagonisms 
herey  as  in  the  case  of  the  Romanists,  Lutherans,  and  Anabaptists, 
uivolved  the  basal  elements  of  the  Christian  faith.J 

In  no  one  of  the  four  chief  branches  of  the  divided  Church, 
therefore,  could  Schwenckfeld  feel  at  home.  '^If^Tiy  should  any 
one  be  surprised, ' '  he  mquires,  * '  if  I  or  any  other  simple-minded 
man  should  now  concern  himself  about  the  Christian  Churcli  and 
try  to  find  where  it  is,  inasmuch  as  among  the  four  leading  Churches 
one  openly  condemns  the  others?  The  papal  Church  condenms 
the  Lutheran,  the  Lutheran  condemns  the  Zwinglian,  the  Zwinglian 
persecutes  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  Anabaptists  condemn  all 
others.  But  inasmuch  as  Christ  is  not  divided,  and  his  Spirit  is  a 
spirit  of  concord  and  not  of  dissension,  He  cannot,  it  is  manifest, 
be  ruling  in  all  at  the  same  time/'§  It  would  be  doing  Schwenck- 
feld a  grave  m justice,  therefore,  to  attribute  to  him  any  vain  desire 
to  found  a  new  sect.||  He  repeatedly  avers  that  he  has  no  pleasure 
in  being  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  * '  Schw^enekfelders, ' '  It  was 
loyalty  to  his  convictions^  as  he  understood  the  truths  of  revelation, 
that  compelled  him  to  maintain  this  four-cornered  contest.  At- 
tacked and  persecuted  by  all  the  great  parties,  he  defended  him- 
self  by  means  of  an  astonishing  literary  activity.  Having  left 
Silesia  late  in  1528  or  early  m  1529,  in  order  not  to  be  a  source  of 

I  trouble  to  his  friend  and  patron,  the  Duke  of  Liegnitz,  he  spent  the 
*  Gerbert,  Ge^chitM^  der  Sirasshurger  Se/rtenhcme^ng  xur  Zeit  der  Eeformalion, 
ISSd,  is  especially  to  be  conaiilted  on  Sch wed ckf eld's  relations  to  these  men.    See 
p.  135  for  Capitci's  favorftl>Je  judgment  of  the  Sileaian  as  late  ajj  1534. 

t  He  called  it  a  dogmn  Ptaiifnicum  and  a  faium  Stoicumi  D  418abj  cf*  40Ta, 
415  «^. 

J  Bcbwenekfeld  sseldom  names  Calvin,  and  doubdess  He  knew  little  of  his  db- 
tinctive  doctrineg.     Their  views  in  many  particulars ,  m  we  shall  have  ot-casion 
to  observe,  present  striking  rejieniblancea*     But  the  presuppositionai  it  is  need- 
les to  addp  are  irreconcilably  different. 
i  A  9acd. 
II  C 57 lb. 
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rest  of  his  life  in  southern  Germany,  roaming  from  city  to  city, 
gathering  his  followers  in  quiet  conventicles,  answering  the  many 
letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  him,  gaining  special  influence  among 
the  nobles  and  the  lowly,  and  inspuing  all  with  his  own  spirit  of 
toleration,  courage,  and  sincerity. 

Such,  in  broad  outline,  is  the  historical  situation  in  which 
Schwenckfeld  developed  and  sought  to  popularize  his  pecuhar  con- 
ception of  the  rediscovered  Gospel.  Unable  to  identify  himself  with 
any  of  the  leadmg  movements  of  religious  thought,  he  was  never- 
theless deeply  influenced  by  them  all.  His  spiritualistic  tendencies 
were  everywhere  colored,  as  was  inevitable,  by  the  theological 
formulas  of  the  age.  His  characteristic  opinions  are  the  product 
of  his  peculiar  * '  mysticism, ' '  influenced  by  the  types  of  thought  in 
the  four  chief  branches  of  the  Church  as  known  to  him,  Eomanism, 
Lutheranism,  Zwinglianism,  and  Ariabaptism. 

It  is  our  purpose,  therefore,  to  examine  his  views  from  the  pre- 
cise angle  from  which  this  historical  situation  constantly  compelled 
him  to  set  them  forth,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  eucharistic  con- 
troversy. 

It  will  be  most  advantageous  to  begin  with  Schwenckfeld's  con- 
ception of  the  sacraments  in  general  This  will  introduce  us  to 
the  presuppositions  of  his  whole  system  of  thought^  and  enable  us 
to  estimate  aright  his  positive  contribution  to  the  many-sided  dis- 
cussion of  the  Supper, 

Our  Author's  language  concerning  the  nature  of  the  sacraments 
is  not  devoid  of  that  carelessness  as  to  terminology  which  renders 
so  many  of  his  statements  difficult  of  interpretation.  At  first 
sight,  indeed,  it  might  appear  thati  at  least  so  far  as  ''the  means  of 
grace"  are  concerned,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  his  precise 
meaning.  The  many  misrepresentations  of  his  views,  however, 
clearly  prove  that  the  matter  is  not  so  simple  as  a  casual  reading 
might  lead  one  to  suppose.  Occasional  utterances,  taken  apart 
from  their  context,  have  been  made  to  support  the  extreme  asser- 
tion that  he  deprived  the  sacraments  of  all  objective  content, 
eflficacy,  and  worth  whatsoever.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
statements  which  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  any  fair  exposition 
of  the  Reformed  or  even  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  means  of 
grace.  Manifestly  we  must,  if  possible,  find  a  logical  mean  between 
such  apparently  contradictory  views* 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  full  justice  must  be  done  to  Schwenck- 
feld's  unequivocal  opposition  to  the  term  GnadenmiiieL  Only  a 
few  of  the  numberless  passages  can  be  cited.    **In  fine,  the  doc- 
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trine  of  means  xb  an  old  sophistical  doctrine^  by  which  the  hearts 
are  turned  away  from  Christ  in  heaven  down  toward  the  creatures,* 
in  order  there  to  find  grace/ 'f  '*We  on  the  contrary  affirm  that 
all  who  seek  salvation  through  creaturely  means  or  external  things, 
no  matter  what  they  may  be  called,  and  not  exclusively  through  the 
sole  mediator,  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  are  false  teachers  and  lead 
away  from  Christ,  who  is  the  only  way,  the  door,  means  and  media- 
tor, tlirough  whom  we  draw  nigh  lonto  God/'f  '* Christ  will  give 
us  himself  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  through  bodily  means  or 
meji,  but  through  himself,  in  order  that  we  by  daily  eating  in  faith 
his  flesh  and  blood  may  have  fellowship  with  him  and  become  par- 
takers of  his  nature  and  essence*'' §  "God  must  himself,  apart 
from  all  external  means,  through  Christ  move  the  soul,  speak  to 
it,  work  in  it,  if  we  are  to  have  any  experience  of  salvation  and 
eternal  life*  *  *1|  *  *  Just  as  the  Head  is  the  Saviour  of  the  whole  body, 
so  he  [i.e.,  any  reader  of  Ephesians  5]  wiU  soon  find  that  here  no 
bodily,  external  means  or  instrument  can  intervene  as  little  as 
between  the  vine  and  its  branches, ' 'Tf  Again,  we  are  told  "that 
the  Eternal  and  Almighty  God,  whom  nothing  can  resist,  does  not 
work  through  means  or  instruments  like  a  cobbler  or  tailor,  but 
he  acts  freely  and  effects  our  salvation  through  himself,  in  Christ 
His  Son,  although  he  also  uses  the  service  of  the  creatures  to  the 
praise  of  his  grace  and  for  the  good  of  man;  but  he  is  not  bound 
thereto.''** 

Schwenekfeld's  application  of  these  basal  principles  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Supper  resulted,  as  is  well  known,  in  his  dispensing 
altogether  with  the  observance  of  this  ordinance.  The  fierce  dis- 
putes about  the  eucharist  that  prevailed  even  among  the  seven 
factions  of  the  Lutherans  themselves,tts^d  in  general  the  attention, 
one-sided  and  excessive  as  he  thought,  that  was  paid  to  external 
rites,  led  the  reformer  to  counsel  his  followers  to  abstain,  for  the 
time  being,  from  all  participation  in  this  act  of  worship4t 

Schwenckfeld's  depreciatory  views  and  practice  concerning  the 
Supper  have  their  close  parallel,  as  might  be  expected,  in  his  teach- 

♦  For  Sch wen ckf eld's  p^ctiliar  idea  of  creaturebood,  see  below. 
tC4S6d,487. 
tC507c, 
iASGSd, 
llA7G8b. 
«[A866c. 

*♦  A  424c ;  cf.  C  S6b,  482c,  4S6d,  507c,  532b,  997b,  1005b. 
ttC259d. 

It  For  his  self-jiisttfication  in  thia  so-ealled  Stilhlatid^  see  such  passaged  bm  A 
736  *$.,  761,  B  2250,  C  274b,  640d,  895a,  g83a. 
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ings  concerning  baptism.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  common 
with  the  Swiss  radicals  he  rejected  the  baptism  of  children.*  But 
even  in  the  case  of  adults  there  may  be  no  necessity,  either  of  means 
or  of  precept,  for  this  sacrament.  It  all  depends,  as  we  shall  find, 
upon  the  far-reaching  distinction  between  the  ''inner"  and  the 
"outer"  transaction,  between  the  ''baptism  by  the  Spirit"  and 
the  "baptism  by  water."  Whether  Schwenckfeld's  view  of  this 
rite  is  a  "high"  or  a  "low"  one  will  depend,  manifestly,  upon 
which  of  the  two  aspects  of  the  sacrament  he  has  in  mind.f  For 
the  present  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  above  statements  about 
the  utter  uselessness  of  external  means  of  grace,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  apply  as  much  to  the  one  sacrament  as  to  the 
other. 

Again,  Schwenckfeld's  theory  of  the  Church  is  likewise  influenced 
by  this  fundamental  dualism  between  the  inner  realities  of  religion 
and  their  external  signs.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  lacked  all 
interest  in  ecclesiastical  organizations.  The  fact  that  he  was  the 
real  founder  of  conventicles  among  the  dissenters  of  the  Grerman 
Reformation  is  no  refutation  of  this  assertion.  His  followers  have, 
moreover,  maintained  their  independent  existence  to  this  day.  But 
these  facts  cannot  be  traced  to  any  teaching  of  his  as  to  the  need  or 
utility  of  a  corporate  church  life.  On  the  contrary,  as  (Jerbert 
remarks:  "Schwenckfeld  lacked  every  tendency  toward  ecclesias- 
ticism;  in  fact,  he  entered  into  a  decided  opposition  to  the  Pro- 
testantism that  was  shaping  itself  into  Churches.  "J  His  spiritual- 
ism shared  in  this  respect  the  defects  of  all  genuine  mysticism:  the 
benefits  of  communal  life  for  the  individual  are  not  duly  appreci- 
ated. With  no  talent  for  administration  and  no  desire  for  the  sep- 
arate organization  of  his  adherents,  he  was  content,  for  the  sake 
of  the  peace  of  Christendom,  to  work  quietly  on  a  small  scale,  and 
to  trust  to  the  power  of  his  teachings  for  the  defeat  of  his  better 
marshaled  foes.    With  his  opposition  to  all  external  ecclesiasticism, 

*  C  288-293  gives  thirty  reasons  against  pedobaptism.  But  this  issue  was  not 
a  burning  one  for  him.  He  declares:  *'Mir  ist  auch  f(lr  meine  Person  gar  Nichts 
am  Kindertauf  gelegen;  man  taufe  oder  taufe  nicht,  so  lass  ich*s  dabei  bleiben, 
wollte  lieber  dass  dieser  Artikel  noch  zur  Zeit  geschwiegen  wUrde"  (C  286d). 

t  It  may  here  by  way  of  anticipation  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  Schwenck- 
feld in  his  use  of  the  term  "sacrament"  often  employs  an  imdistributed  middle. 
He  professes  to  adopt  Augustin's  definition  (In  Joann.,  80  :  3) — '*accedit  verbum 
ad  elemerUum  et  fit  sacramerUum  etiam  ipsum  fanquam  verbum  visibUe*' — but  ere 
long  either  the  elemerUum  or  the  verbum  is  spiritualized:  the  former  becomes  the 
Holy  Ghost  or  the  latter  the  Eternal  Word. 

t  L.c.,p.  135;  cf.p.  170. 
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he  was  only  partially  succeasful  in  realizing  the  importance  of  the 
Church  as  a  factor  in  the  salvation  of  the  world** 

But  we  must  go  even  farther.  The  Scriptures  themselves  seem 
to  be  endangered.  Tlie  Pauline  antithesis  between  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  is  applied  in  a  majmer  which  at  least  gives  color  to  the 
charge  that  Schwenckfeld  rejected  the  normative  authority  of  the 
Bible.  Certainly,  if  only  his  most  radical  assertions  were  considered, 
there  would  be  little  to  differentiate  him  from  the  most  fanatical 
of  the  extremists.  There  is  no  end  to  the  criticism  of  the  Buck- 
ler who,  in  mastering  only  the  letter  of  Scripture,  fail  to  discern 
its  real,  spiritual  content*  SckrifigekhrU  and  Goltesgelehrte  are 
generally  separated  by  precisely  the  whole  diameter  in  a  given 
sphere  of  speculation.  In  endless  variety  through  all  his  numerous 
works  runs  this  polemic  against  the  alleged  deification  of  the  letter 
of  Scripture  by  all  four  of  the  great  Church  parties.  The  external 
word  is  not  the  real  Word.  The  preaehed  Gospel  is  not  the  true 
Evangel,  the  genuine  Mysterium.  The  Scriptures  are  not  to  be 
identified  out  of  hand  with  the  Word  of  God/f 

It  is  plain  that  we  have  here  fallen  upon  a  fundamental  line  of 
thought  whose  ramifications  we  may  expect  to  encounter  at  every 
Btep  of  oiu-  progress.  We  have  in  fact  begun  to  lay  bare  the  very 
heart  of  Sehwenckfeld's  gospeh  As  in  many  another  theological 
system,  so  also  in  his,  the  Word  and  sacraments  are  indissolubly  linked 
together.  To  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  his  theory  of  the  sacra- 
ments, therefore,  we  are  bound  to  examine  his  views  concerning 
the  Word  of  God,  But  the  identification  of  the  Word  with  the 
Son  at  once  raises  the  larger  question,  What  did  he  think  of  Christ? 

Schwenckfeld  reveals  himself  as  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  Reform- 
ation by  his  clear  grasp  of  the  central  importance  in  Christianity 
of  the  Redeemer's  person  and  work4    As  some  of  the  passages 


*  Meanwhile,  however,  his  adnutted  partial  success  may  serve  to  remind  us 
that  his  siibjecthTsm  waa  not  of  that  extreme  kind  that  cut  itself  loose  absolutely 
from  the  historic  paat.  Here  too,  in  other  words,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  more 
aatiafaetory  aspect  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Oiurch  than  that  eommonly  ascribed  to 
him  and  Beeeesitated,  it  would  seem,  by  some  of  his  own  statements. 

t  The  passages  oa  the^e  points  are  literally  inDumerable.  They  disprove  the 
thesis  of  Loofs  (DogmtngeschicM^ ,  p.  373)  about  the  * '  damals  nirgends  ange- 
foehlene  Gleichsetatmg  von  Uh  Sahrift  und  Wort  Gottes."  Cf,  Harnack,  Dog* 
nttng,,  IIP,  p.  79L 

t  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  latent  tendency  to  make  more  of  the  *' person" 
than  of  the  ''work/-  that  is,  to  permit  the  objective  atonement  of  the  liistoric 
—  Jesus  unduly  to  recede  from  view  behind  the  incarnation  considered  as  the  great 
■  redemptive  fact,  Tliis  was,  moreover,  a  logical  necessity  in  his  system*  At  the 
■same  time  it  must  be  said  that  the  tendency  w*as  in  part  overcome  by  the  reformer*s 
Bfotiacientious  study  of  the  Biblical  basis  of  justiheation  by  faith.     It  is  an  inac- 
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already  cited  will  have  made  clear,  Christ  is  regarded  as  the  only 
possible  mediator  between  man  and  God.*  No  saints  can  share 
this  relationship  with  him.f  In  the  Biblical  phrase  **  through 
Christ"  the  very  preposition  promotes  his  jealous  regard  for  the 
honor  of  the  Son  as  an  absolutely  divine  Saviour  .J  No  theologian, 
in  fact,  has  ever  more  strongly  recognized  both  the  supernatural 
and  the  Christocentric  qharacter  of  Christianity.!  Hence  the 
numberless  reminders  that  to  know  Christ  aright  is  life's  chief 
duty.  II  The  whole  Gospel  is  conceived  as  a  fourfold  revelation  of 
the  promises  and  prophecies  concerning  Christ,  of  their  actual  ful- 
fillment, of  his  glorification,  and  of  oiu*  participation  in  him.lf 
Firmly  and  squarely,  therefore,  Schwenckfeld  took  his  stand  upon 
the  ultimate  and  comprehensive  basis  of  the  Reformation,  the  prin- 
ciple that  salvation  flows  not  from  man  but  from  God  through 
Christ.  What  then  constitutes  the  essential  difiference  between 
him  and  his  diverse  antagonists?  The  answer  is  found  in  his  char- 
acteristic doctrine  of  the  spiritualistic  mediatorship  of  Christ, 
which  afifected  the  whole  range  of  his  thought  and  fixed  a  gulf 
between  him  and  his  opponents  on  all  questions  pertaining  to  the 
Scriptures,  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments.  We  therefore  pro- 
ceed, in  the  light  of  this  central  fact,  to  take  a  second  survey  of 
these  related  subjects,  reproducing  as  faithfully  as  possible  the 
polemic  bearings  of  his  system. 

First  in  the  order  of  thought,  as  also  in  the  order  of  importance, 
is  the  antinomy  between  the  Scriptures  and  the  Word  of  God. 
And  on  this,  as  on  most  of  the  other  issues,  the  chief  opposition 
was  directed  against  the  party  from  whom  he  had  learned  most, 
the  Lutherans. 

Luther  had  rediscovered  the  Christian  religion  by  rediscovering 
the  central  truth  of  the  Gospel,  the  revelation  of  God's  grace  in 

curate  representation  of  the  case,  therefore,  when  Hodge  declares  (Systemalic 
Theology,  I,  p.  83):  "He  said  that  we  are  justified  not  by  what  Christ  has  done 
for  us,  but  by  what  He  has  done  within  us. ' '  How  much  is  made  of  the  Saviour's 
mission  in  his  estate  of  humiliation  will  be  shown  later.  Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  con- 
ceded that  the  essence  of  Schwenckf  eld's  Christianity  is  to  be  found  in  his  altogether 
unique  doctrine  of  the  deification  of  Christ's  flesh.  What  this  principle  logically 
implied  is  one  thing;  what  modification  he  gave  it  in  practice  is  quite  another.   ^ 

*  See  also  A  47ab,  547b,  683  aqq.,  767. 

t  D  102,  290. 

t  D  292,  cf .  339b. 

§  See  e.g.,  A  327  sg.,  725c,  D  287,  595,  647,  655,  698. 

II  A  239,  631,  644  «g.,  664,  907  sqq.  See  the  treatise  (D  77-91),  Ermahnung  zur 
vmhren  und  aeligmachenden  ErkenrUnis  Christi, 

H  A  860-865. 
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Jesus  Christ.  Deeply  influenced  by  the  German  mystics — they 
were,  of  course,  the  legitimate  representatives  of  vital  piety  in 
those  days,  in  opposition  to  that  official  system  of  scholastic  the- 
ology, mediseval  asceticism  and  sensuous  ecclesiasticism  that  had 
all  but  converted  religion  into  a  flat  moralism^— he  none  the  less 
was  saved  from  all  ecstatic  excesses  by  the  safeguards  of  a  pro- 
foundly ethical  spirit  that  never  failed  to  ground  the  assurance  of 
its  pardon,  the  joy  of  its  salvation,  upon  the  objectively  revealed 
truth  of  God,  and  therefore  upon  the  historic  work  of  Christ.  His 
pearl  of  greatest  price  was  his  faith,  the  assurance,  based  upon  the 
Scriptures,  that  he  by  the  merit  of  Christ  was  standing  in  the  favor 
of  God-  But  in  the  light  of  his  personal  experience,  and  especially 
under  pressure  from  the  Romanists,  his  enemies  on  the  right  wing, 
Luther  was  now  led  to  criticise  and  indeed  to  subvert  the  traditional 
theory  of  the  magical  ex  opere  operalo  efficacy  of  the  sacraments. 
lu  fact  the  very  existence  of  these  rites,  regarded  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  term  as  means  of  grace,  was  endangered.  Reduced  in 
number  from  seven  to  two  (or  three)  *  they  furthermore  became 
mere  external  signs  of  the  one  true  sacrament,  the  Word.f  Gauged 
by  his  principle,  "faith  constitutes  the  power  of  the  sacrament," 
their  value  is  seen  to  be  reduced  practically  to  nothing4 

But  Luther  in  those  first  days  of  heroic  defense  and  aggression 
went  much  farther.  It  is  well  kno^Ti  with  what  boldness  and 
scorn  of  logical  consequences  he  could  apply  the  criterion  of  his 
own  religious  experience  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
namely,  whether  or  not  they  made  Christ  their  chief  concern. § 
He  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  lay  threatening  hands  upon  the 
letter  of  Scripture,  whenever  it  seemed  impossible  to  bring  the  text 
into  harmony  with  the  facts  of  his  own  religious  life.  The  very 
terra ' '  Word  of  God' '  had  not  from  the  first  that  fixed  content  and 

*  See  the  treatise,  Dt  Caplivikite  Babyhnioi,  which  is  not  only  epoch-niaking  in 
the  history  of  the  sacramenta  in  general ,  but  also  fundamentat  to  Luther's  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Supper  in  particular. 

t  Cf ,  Thimme,  Eniwicklung  ufid  Bedeutung  der  iSakramenisUhre  Luthera,  in  the 
Neue  Kirchliche  ZetiJichrift,  1901,  p,  754.  On  the  general  subject  of  Luther's 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments  consult  also  Kahnb^  Die  Lthre  vom  Ahendmahl, 
Gdbel,  in  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritikent  1843,  2.  H,,  pp-  333  sqq.^  and  the 
histories  of  doctrine,  especially  Seeberg. 

J  Cf,  his  UfUerriM  an  die  Bekhtkinder  (anno  1521):  **Daa  gflttliche  Wort, 
in  der  Bulle  verdammt,  ist  mehr  denn  alle  DLnge,  welches  die  Beele  nicht  mag 
entbehren,  mag  aber  woM  des  Sacramenta  entbehren;  so  wird  dich  der  rechte 
Bischof  Christus  selber  speisen,  geistlich,  mit  dcmsdben  Sacrament,  Lass  dir 
nicht  seltsara  sein,  ob  du  daflsdbe  Jahr  nicht  xum  Sacrament  gehest'*  (St.  Louis 
Ed.,  VoL  XIX,  col.  812), 

{  Literally  ' 'drive  Christ' '  (' 'Christum  treiben* *) ;  Preface  to  the  Ep^  o/  Janm, 
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value  which  it  later  acquired.  He  had  freely  employed  the  Augus- 
tinian  distinction  between  the  ''inner''  and  the  ''outer"  Word* 
It  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  he  might  have  done  with  this 
formula  had  it  not,  in  the  hands  of  the  fanatics,  imperiled  his 
whole  achievement.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  not  only  in 
his  critical  remarks  on  the  New  Testament  books,  but  in  many  an 
occasional  utterance  as  well,  he  countenanced  the  separation,  so 
dear  to  the  mystic's  heart,  between  the  Scriptures  and  the  Word 
of  God,  between  the  "outer"  and  the  "inner"  Word.f 

It  was  with  such  aspects  of  Luther's  original  teachings  that 

Schwenckfeld  was  in  perfect  accord.  J    In  this  sense  he  interpreted 

the  immediate  past.    "Thus  our  doctores  in  the  beginning  taught 

the  true  view  of  the  Word  of  God  and  his  divine  ordinance,  and 

built  upon  the  one  solid  foundation,  namely,  upon  the  eternal  living 

Word  Christ  which  is  with  the  Father.    They  accordmgly  taught 

that  faith  and  eternal  salvation  are  not  bound  to  any  external 

word  or  work  nor  given  through  any  external  means,  but,  as  God's 

work,  gift,  and  pure  grace,  they  come  without  means  from  Grod 

and  the  Holy  Spirit  through  Jesus  Christ,  who  as  the  head  flows 

into  them  as  the  members  of  his  body."§     And  for  this  very 

reason  Schwenckfeld  frequently  expresses  his  disapproval  of  the 

reactionary  tendency  that  took  hold  of  Luther  about  the  year  1522. 

"Thereafter,  however,  when  they  began  to  quarrel  so  much  and 

give  their  carnal  desires  so  much  scope  in  the  things  of  God;  after 

the  controversy  on  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 

had  arisen,  ....  they  inverted  the  true  order  in  the  work  of 

God,  in  the  spread  of  his  Word,  and  in  man's  justification,  and  in 

this  and  many  other  respects  they  held  and  taught  views  contrary 

to  their  former  doctrine  and  books,  so  palpably  indeed  that  one 

could  fairly  lay  hands  on  the  discrepancy."  || 

That  Luther's  view  of  the  Word  and  sacraments  did  in  fact 

*  It  ought  at  once  to  be  added,  however,  that  Luther  soon  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  definite  and  fixed  relation  between  the  two:  the  former  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  bound  to  the  latter. 

t  Cf.  Schenkel,  Das  Wesen  des  ProtestantismuSy  1, 130;  Hamack,  Dogmeng,,  UV, 
771  sq.;  Loofs,  Dogmeng.,  p.  373. 

X  It  would  be  instructive  to  carry  out  in  detail  the  resemblances — often  enough, 
of  course,  they  are  merely  verbal  and  superficial — ^between  Schwenckfeld  and 
Luther  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Wittenberg  disturbances.  Cf .  Hase  {Kirchen^ 
geschichte,  III,  1,  p.  300):  ''Er  hielt  eine  Richtimg  fest,  das  innere  Geistes- 
cliristenthum,  die  friiher  auch  in  Luther  eine  Macht  war." 

§  C  339cd. 

II  L.O.,  p.  340c.  ... 
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suffer  a  retrogressive  transformation  cannot  be  denied*  We 
cannot  go  into  the  details  of  this  reaction.  Only  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  passages  may  be  cited  in  order  that  we  may  the  better 
understand  Sehwenckfeld's  polemic.t  **God  deals  with  us  in  two 
ways:  externally  through  the  oral  word  and  tlirough  bodily  signs 
{baptism  and  the  eucharist).  Inwardly  he  deals  with  us  through 
the  Holy  Sph-it  and  faith  together  with  other  gift^;  but  always  in 
due  order  and  measure,  so  that  the  external  things  shall  and  must 
precede,  and  the  internal  tilings  come  after  and  through  the  ex- 
ternal ones;  in  such  wise,  that  he  has  determined  to  give  the  mter- 
nal  tlungs  to  no  one  save  through  the  external  things;  for  he  will 
give  no  one  the  Spirit  or  faith  without  the  external  word  and  sign 
which  he  has  appointed  for  that  purpose. "J  Very  characteristic 
is  his  assertion:  *  ^God  lets  the  Word  of  the  Gospel  go  forth  and  the 
seed  fall  into  the  hearts  of  men,  li\Tiere  the  seed  is  lodged  in  the 
heart,  there  is  the  Holy  Spirit  to  regenerate;  there  is  producj^d 
another  man,  other  thoughts,  other  words  and  works." §  How 
much  importance  is  at  times  attached  to  the  verbum  vocah  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  statement:  '*The  fingers  which  baptized 
me  are  not  the  fingers  of  a  man  l>ut  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
mouth  and  word  of  the  preacher  which  I  heard  are  not  his  but  the 
word  and  sermon  of  the  Holy  Spirit/ '|| 

*  Tliimn^ei  Lc,  p.  S76,  is  iaclined  to  think  that  the  differenees  between  the 

tier  and  the  later  Luther  on  the  subject  of  the  sacraments  have  been  unduly 
eniphaai^ed  as  against  the  eonfesaedly  common  and  pernxanent  elemeata.  After 
all,  it  is  a  question  of  ha\ing  an  adequate  standard  of  meaaurement.  To  a  man 
of  Schwenckfeld's  type  the  differences,  even  as  Thkame  represents  them,  would 
neeesaarlly  appear  to  constitute  a  lamentable  relapse  toward  Rome,  That  Re* 
formed  tlieologians  wUl  in  this  matter  agree  with  Haraaek'a  severe  criticbui  of 
Luther  goes  without  saying,     Harnuck,  Dognu^ng.,  IIP,  792  ^7^. 

t  Otto,  Die  AnschauanfjcH  vom  heiligen  Gei^U  bei  Luthrr  (Gfittinsten,  1898), 
hm  an  exeelieut  geetion  on  the  relation  of  the  Word  and  Spirit  in  Luther, 

I  Luifieri!  Werkc,  M.  Louis  EkL,  XX,  coL  202,  The  Augsburg  Confession  gave 
cla^iieal  expression  to  this  view  (Schaff,  Creeds j  IH,  p.  10):  **N3m  per  Verbum 
et  SMTamenta,  tanquam  per  inatnimenta,  donatur  Spiritua  Banctua,  qui  fxdera 
efiicit,  ubi  et  quando  ^1sum  (?i*t  Deo,  in  iia,  qui  audiunt  Evangeliura/*  Luther 
himself  in  the  Sc.hnuil£tild  AfUde^  maintained  (Hase,  Librt  S^pnbolidt  P.  Secunda, 
Artt.  Sraalc,,  VIIIp  'S):  *'Et  iu  his,  qiiie  vocale  et  externum  verbum  concemuntp 
constanter  tem^ndtun  est^  Deum  nemini  Spiritum  vel  gratiam  suam  largiri,  n  ei 
per  verbum  et  cum  verb<j  externo  et  pr^ecedente,  ut  ita  pra?munLamua  nos 
adveraus  Enthusiostas,  id  est.  ipiiitus,  qui  jactitant,  ae  ante  verbum  et  si.ne 
verbo  spirit  um  habere  *  et  adec  Seripturam  sive  vocale  %"ejrbum  judicant,  fleftunt 
et  reflectunt  pro  hbltij."  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  {ihid.,  VIIT,  9) :  "Et  null  us 
Prophcta,  sive  Elias  sive  Elisieus,  Spiritum  sine  decalogo  sive  verbo  vocati 
acceplt.'* 

$  St.  Uiuh  Ed..  IX,  c^l.  1163. 

]  ThiJS  and  many  other  equally  remarkable  passages  may  be  found  in  Otto ^  he* 
24 
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But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  the  evidences:  in  the  genuinely 
Lutheran  conception  the  Spirit  is  bound  to  the  Word  and  the 
sacraments,  and  these  contain  in  themselves  the  supernatural 
grace  which  produces  saving  effects  in  the  believing  heart.*  More 
and  more  the  visible  sign  had  been  magnified  until,  in  alleged  con- 
formity with  the  commandment  of  God,  the  external  sacrament  is 
identified  as  a  verhinn  visibile  with  the  Word,  and  this  in  turn  is 
made  the  real  manifestation  of  God\s  grace. 

Against  this  conception  of  Christianity,  in  which  he  rightly 
divined  a  retrogression  toward  Rome,  Schwenckfeld  opposed  first 
of  all  a  generically  different  theory  of  the  AVord.  The  distinction 
between  the  ^Mnner''  and  the  ** outer''  AVord  assumes  a  basal 
importance.  The  following  passage  contains  the  heart  of  the 
matter:  ^'The  Word,  therefore,  when  the  servants  of  the  Spirit 
preach  or  teach,  is  of  two  kinds,  but  with  a  marked  difference  in 
the  transactions:  one  which  is  of  God  and  itself  God,  which  also 
richly  lives  and  works  in  the  servant's  heart ;  that  is  the  inner  Word, 
and  is  in  reality  nothing  other  tlum  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
is  inwardly  revealed  and  heard  by  the  new  man  with  the  believing 
ears  of  the  heart.  The  other,  which  serves  this  inner  Word  with 
voice,  sound  and  expression,  is  called  the  oral  or  external  Word, 
and  this  is  heard  with  carnal  ears,  even  those  of  the  natural  man, 
and  is  written  and  read  in  letters.  But  he  who  has  read  or  heard 
only  that  and  not  also  the  inner  Word  has  not  heard  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  the  (Jospel  of  grace,  nor  has  he  received  or  understood  it."t 
Corresponding,  then,  to  the  inner  and  the  outer  AVord  are  two 
kinds  of  hearing,  two  kinds  of  faith,  two  kinds  of  knowledge  of 
Christ,  two  kinds  of  Biblical  exegesis:  that  of  the  letter  and  that  of 
the  Spirit.  The  prime  requisite  is  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  the 
Gospel,  i.e.,  of  Christ  the  AVord. 

But  of  what  account,  then,  are  the  Scriptures?  That  they  are  in 
no  case  to  be  regarded  as  ' '  means  of  grace, ' '  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  we  have  already  seen.  But  Schwenckfeld's  repug- 
nance to  the  term  Gnadenmittel  must  not  mislead  us  into  supposing 
that  he  took  the  position  of  the  extreme  radicals  on  this  question. 

*  The  adjective  "believing"  is  of  course  all-important  in  the  Lutheran  state- 
ment. Schwenckfeld  indulged  in  much  unwarranted  criticism  of  his  opponents 
because  of  his  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  their  "faith." 

t  A  7G7ab;  see  the  whole  letter,  pp.  764-780.  Cf.  D  241,  330,  361,  563,  630bc, 
887a,  and  the  tract  Votn-  Unterachiedc  des  Worts  des  Gcistes  und  Bu^hsiabens, 
This  dualism  concerning  the  Word  colors  the  whole  work  of  Schwenckfeld.  It 
is  based,  as  we  shall  find,  upon  a  philosophic  dualism  between  God  and  the  creature 
world. 
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We  must  do  justice,  in  turn,  to  what  we  may  regard  as  the  higher 
elements  of  his  view. 

The  Bible,  it  is  clearly  recognized,  comes  from  God.*  It  is  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  vSpirit.f  In  numberless  passages  Schwenck- 
feld  seeks  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge  that  he  is  a  despiser  of 
the  sacred  oracles.  He  repudiates  the  calunmy  of  his  enemy 
Flacius  Illyricus,  who  charged  him  with  teaching  that  ^ '  faith  is  not 
according  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  but  the  Holy  Scripture  must  be 
directly  conformed  to  faith."J  The  Scriptures  should  be  faithfully 
read  and  diligently  preached.  §  Catechetical  instruction  in  them 
ought  to  be  revived.jl  Picture  books  dealing  with  Bibhcal  events 
ought  to  be  printed  for  the  special  benefit  of  children.^ 

But  still  weightier  considerations  must  be  brought  forw\ard. 
Schwenckfeld  unequivocally  assents  the  normative  and  binding 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  To  be  sure  the  contrary,  as  has  been 
noted,  seems  at  times  to  be  the  case.  None  the  less  the  Bible 
was  his  last  court  of  appeal.  On  all  the  controverted  points  of  the 
age  he  w^ent  direct!}-  to  the  Scriptures.**  With  him  as  with  his 
opponents  the  final  question  was  simply  the  exegetical  one.ft  He 
never  presumes  to  place  his  Christian  consciousness  in  a  position 
of  higher  authority  than  that  of  the  written  Word.  J  J     He  ex- 

*  A  441,  D  545a.  t  I>  868b.  t  C  464b ;  cf .  D  545,  868. 

§  C  486:  **Und  am  crsten  diLss  Philippi  [Melanchthons]  Bcschuldigung  nicht 
wahr  ist,  dass  ich  das  Horen,  Lescii,  Bctrarhteii  des  gcsfhriebencn  oder  niund- 
lichen  Evangelii  verwerfe  odcr  sage,  dass  Gott  nicht  daboi  (wenn's  iin  Glauben 
geschioht)  mit  Griadcu  wirke."  The  following  is  decisive  on  the  question  of 
preaching  the  Word  (B  l(>2c):  "Der  Predigt  halben  wiinscht  er,  dass  nicht 
allein  in  den  Kirclien,  sondern  aiich  in  Hiiiisern,  auf  den  Miirkten  und  Diichern, 
zu  Wasser  und  Land,  der  Name  Jesu  Christi  rccht  bekannt  werde,  ja  dass  in  der 
ganzen  Welt  das  Evangeliuni  Jesu  Christi  und  der  Keichtuni  seiner  Gnaden 
verkiindigt,  ausgebreitet,  und  gepredigt  werde.*' 

I!  B  368d,  373d. 

^  B  380;  see  also  the  whole  tract,  Ein  kurzer  Bericht  von  der  Weise  des  Cate- 
chism i,  by  Val.  Kraut wald. 

**  Cf.  A  28d:  "Also  nniss  man  auch  bald  wenn  einem  ein  streitiger  Punkt  wird 
V'orgeworfen,  zur  Bibel  laufen,  das  X'orderste  und  das  Hinderste  (und  nicht 
allein  den  blossen  Spnich)  dabei  wohl  besichtigen,  bedenken,  und  ansehen,  so 
wird  man  esj[oft  viel  anders  finden  als  es  sich  mancher  liLsst  einbilden.*'  Cf.  C 
77d. 

tt  His  works  abound  in  expositions  of  Biblical  passages.  His  exegesis  is,  to  be 
sure,  influenced  by  tlie  allegorical  tendencies  of  the  time,  l^ut  it  fairly  attains 
the  average  level  of  sobriety  and  moderation.  And  however  difficult  it  may  be 
for  us  to  harmonize  some  of  his  extreme  utterances  as  to  the  inner  and  outer 
Word,  the  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  after  all  he  gets  his  ** theology'* 
from  the  same  book  as  his  opponents. 

t{  It  is  manifestly  a  perversion  when  Kurtz  (Kirchengeschichte,  9.  Aufl.,  II,  p. 
150)  declares  **he  elevated  over  the  external  Word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  the 
inner  Word  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  man.'* 
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pressly  denies  that  he  wished  to  have  Scripture  conformed  to  his 
faith,  rath:^r  than  have  his  faith  conformed  to  the  Scriptures.  To- 
be  sure  he  often  speaks  sUghtingly  of  the  humanistic  culture  of  his 
day.  But  the  secret  of  his  attitude  toward  the  Bible  is  to  be  found 
in  his  conviction  that  the  book  was  being  radically  misunderstood 
by  his  opponents  because  of  their  lack  of  true  faith.  Philosophia, 
Frau  Hidda,  Vemunft,  Dialectica,  Rhetorical  and  Grammatica 
were  wTcsting  the  Scriptures  to  the  Church's  destruction.*  The 
prime  requisite,  therefore,  is  to  be  taught  of  God.f  To  this  end 
the  Spirit  must  illuminate  and  sanctify  the  reader's  mind.  For 
the  oral  Word  is  not  enough. J  Preaching  may  reach  the  ear 
without  touching  the  heart.  §  The  external  Word  is  not  a  media- 
tor of  salvation,  II  but  when  rightly,  i.e.,  spiritually  understood, 
it  is  a  source  of  the  real  knowledge  of  Christ,  which  is  the  one 
thing  needful.  One  passage  may  serve  to  give  the  contents  of 
many:  *' Accordingly  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  also  spoken  of, 
preached,  wTitten,  and  understood  in  such  a  double  manner  (al- 
though before  God  there  is  only  one  Gospel,  just  as  there  is  only 
one  Christ),  namely,  according  to  the  letter  and  according  to  the 
Spirit.  At  one  time  the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  external  service;  at  another,  according  to  the  inner  mystery 
and  divine  essence;  or  according  to  history  and  according  to  the 
power  of  God.  The  Gospel  according  to  history,  or  according  to 
the  [external]  service,  and  outside  of  us,  is  the  discourse  or  out- 
ward sermon  concerning  Christ,  given  or  heard  by  the  servant  or 
preacher,  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  only  in  the 
letter,  and  grasped  by  human  reason  and  with  practice  and  dili- 
gence fastened  in  the  memory,  without  any  renewing  or  fructifying 
of  the  heart.  This  is  not  as  yet  the  true  Gospel,  indeed  scarcely 
a  picture,  copy,  shadow,  or  evidence  of  the  true  living  Gospel  of 

*  Of  the  many  passages  dealing  with  his  distrust  of  reason,  see  e.g.,  A  234cd, 
257,  438,  515,  828,  B  294,  446,  C  117,  252,  728,  C  1016,  D  159,  874. 

t  See  the  treatise,  Vorn  Unterschied  der  SchriftgeUhrten  und  Gottesgelehrten;. 
ivas  auch  Schriftgelehrte  und  Gottesgelehrte  heissen,  Schenkel,  Das  Wesen,  etc., 
Ill,  98,  not  inaptly  declares:  '*Gelehrte  und  Verkehrte  sind  ihm  sinnverwandt. " 

X  B  349c,  C  235b,  535c. 

§  C  487  sq.  shows  how  Luther  himself  had  admitted  this,  but  later  with  his 
adherents  had  relapsed  from  this  position. 

II  A  765.  Tliis  however  does  not  mean,  as  Dr.  Hodge  (Syst.  Theology,  I,  82> 
interprets  Schwenckfeld's  view  of  the  Bible,  that  *  *  the  Scriptures  are  not,  even 
instrumen tally,  the  source  of  the  divine  life.'*  Logically  indeed  Schwenckfeld 
was  bound  to  come  to  this  conclusion.  But  it  was  characteristic  of  him  to 
shrink  from  the  extremes  to  which  the  strict  logic  of  his  system  would  have 
driven  him.  The  ordinary  doctrinal  phrases  can  never  with  justice  be  applied 
to  him.     His  thought  is  cast  in  a  different  mould. 
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St,  no  matter  how  skillful,  learned,  and  eloquent  the  preacher 
be*  Therefore  the  Gospel  of  Christy  to  speak  strictly,  is 
nothing  other  than  the  jo3iful,  comforting  good  news  of  redemp- 
tion and  eternal  salvation,  which  the  angel  of  the  great  council, 
JesuB  Chi'isti  brings  through  the  Holy  Spiiit  to  an  afflicted  heart, 
which  he  first  pimishea  for  sin,  and  calls  to  repentance,  and  to 
which  he  then  proclaims  the  divine  peace  purchased  by  his  blood, ' ' 
etc* 

^  But  of  course  the  decisive  question  is  not  whether  the  '*  external 
Word"  needs  the  aecompaniraent  of  the  ** inner  Word"  or  not, 
but  rather  whether  or  not  the  latter  may  dispen,se  with  the  former, 
Sehwenckfeld's  opponents,  it  is  plain  from  his  defensive  attitude, 
accused  him  of  rejectmg  the  Scriptures,  But  it  is  equally  clear 
that  liis  assertion  of  the  need  of  a  sphitual  miderstanding  of  the 
Word  neither  exhausts  the  h  priori  possibilities  of  the  ease  nor  con- 
stitutes a  complete  statement  of  the  actual  facts.  The  specific 
question  must  be  answered,  Is  there  any  spiritual  knowledge  pos- 
sible apart  from  the  written  Word? 
The  resemblance  in  this  particular  between  Schwenckfeld  and 

■the  Quakers  is  too  obvious  not  to  have  been  a  subject  for  frequent 
comment.    Barclay,!   indeed,    maintains    that    the    teaching   of 

^Schwenckfeld  and  Fox  was  identical  on  three  unportant  points: 

■first  as  to  the  ** Inward  Light,  Life  and  Word";  secondly  as  to 
^'Inmiediate  Revelation'';  and  lastly  as  to  the  inability  of  any 
external  bodily  act  to  convey  a  spiritual  reality  to  the  souL  But 
neither  is  there  any  historical  connection  traceable  between 
Schwenckfeld  and  the  Friends,  nor  can  there  be  said  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  general  correspondence  and  similarity  between  their 
ideas;  both  represent  more  or  less  extreme  reactions  against  ecclesi- 
.asticism,  sacerdotalism^  and  sacramentarianism.  As  against  the 
orthodox  Quakers^  Schwenckfeld  taught  a  peculiar  Christology 
which  gives  his  whole  s}*stem  a  different  complexion;  and  as 
against  the  heterodox  Quakers  he  held  a  far  more  moderate 
position  concerning  the  nature,  purpose  and  extent  of  the  Inner 
Xight»  Now  and  then,  indeed,  he  uses  the  language  of  the  most 
radical  spiritualists*  Especially  does  this  seem  to  be  the  case 
"when  statements  m^e  (iivorced  from  their  contexts.  The  following 
IS  a  characteristic  negation:  **It  is  here  evident,  tht^refore,  that 
the  true  saving  knowledge  of  God  the  Father  and  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ  comes  from  no  other  source  than  a  gracious  divine  revela- 
tion  That  is,  that  the  Son  of  God,  Christ,  can  be  rightly 

*D33lb.     CL  A  687-689. 

t  TJie  inner  Life  ^f  the  Religwm  SoetetieM  ^f  ihe  ConimonwealUh  p.  237  sqq. 
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known  neither  through  human  reason,  nor  through  Scripture, 
nor  out  of  any  external  thmg."*    It  is  well  known,  moreover,  how 
strenuously  he  insisted  that  his  unique  interpretation  of  the  words 
''this  is  my  body''  was  due  to  special  revelation. f    This  was  one 
of  the  specific  charges  brought  against  him  by  Capito  and  Blaurer 
during  his  sojourn  in  southern  Germany. J    But  what  after  all  is 
his  doctrine  of  '* revelation' '?    The  context  of  the  passage  last 
quoted  is  too  important  to  leave  unnoticed:  ''That  is,  that  the 
Son  of  God,  Christ,  can  be  rightly  known  neither  through  humjm 
reason,  nor  through  Scripture,  nor  out  of  any  external  thing, 
although  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  created  things  bear  witness 
to  him.''§    In  fact  the  "light''  so  highly  prized  is  naught  but 
what  the  Apostle  Paul  prays  may  be  given  his  Ephesian  readers, 
"  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation' '  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ. || 
"  That  is  what  the  Lord  Christ  means  by  hearing  and  learning  the 
Word  of  the  Father  and  coming  to  Christ, .and  as  he  says,  'they 
shall  all  be  taught  of  God.'    This  some  incorrectly  refer  to  the 
Scriptures;  they  dislike  also  the  word  revelation,  regarding  it 
indeed  as  a  dream,  a  fancy,  a  fanatical  excess,  although  in  very 
truth  it  is  the  living  doctrme  of  God  from  His  Spirit  in  the  believing 
heart. "1[    The  revelation  of  spiritual  truth,  therefore,  comes  not 
from  the  natural  man's  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  but  only 
from  the  real  Word  Christ  himself,  through  his  Spirit  operating 
now  with  and  now  without  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  or  any  exter- 
nal thing.    Thus  was  left  open,  to  be  sure,  a  way  of  retreating,  if 
need  were,  to  the  extremes  of  mere  subjectivism.     But  the  practical 
issues  of  the  day  made  him  retain  a  strong  hold  upon  the  sacred 
text:  the  spiritual  as  distinguished  from  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  is  the  heart  and  core  of  his  doctrine  concernmg 
''revelations"  to  the  individual  Christian.     He  was  opposed  to 
Luther's  idea  that  the  Spirit  never  operates  savingly  except  through 
he  Word,  and  thjit  the  verbum  itself  is  illustranSj  i.e.,  that  the 
Scriptures  contain  within  themselves  a  supernatural  and  divine 
power,  so  that  their  efficacy  is  independent  of  the  special  accom- 
paniment of  the  Spirit.**    But  that  he  did  not  quite  reproduce  the 

*  A  427(1. 

fMore  generally  the  term  used  is  '^OfTenbarung'';  but  occasionally  we  find 
"gniidige  Heimsuching. " 

t  See  Heyd's  article,  "Blaurer,  Schnepf,  Schwcnckfeld, "  in  the  Tubinger 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologic,  1838,  H.  4,  pp.  29,  35.  ' 

§  A  427d.  !!  A  428a.  ^  A  428a. 

♦♦  Hering,  Die  Mystik  Luthers,  p.  45,  correctly  expresses  Luther's  view  as  fol- 
lows: '*Das  Grundthenia  seiner  Schriftauslegung:  das  Wort  ist  Geist,  ist  von 
dem  Zusatz  begleitet  zu  denken,  dass  Geist  ini  Wort  ist. ' ' 
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views  of  the  great  body  of  Christians  of  all  ages,  but  allowed  him- 
self to  reveal  a  bias,  logically  indeed  not  without  warrant  in  the 
position   of   his  chief   opponents,    yet  practically  objectionable, 
against  the  letter  of  Scripture,  is  due  not  only  to  the  polemic 
interest  that  dominated  his  work  but  also  and  primarily  to  the 
necessities  of  his  system  of  thought.     AMierever   the  practical 
problems  of  his  situation  claim  his  chief  attention,  however,  the 
decisive   authority  of   th(»    Bible  is  freely  conceded.    '^Thus  do 
we  conclude  our  admonition  concerning  the  true  and  spiritual 
knowledge  of  Christ,  which  also  is  the  sole  criterion  (basis  et  norma) 
by  which  to  know  and  judge  all  manner  of  doctrines,  opinions, 
errors  and  sects.     Nor  do  we  know  any  better  or  more  convenient 
way  for  the  promotion,  reformation  or  improvement  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  doctrine  than  the  true  knowledge  of  Christ,  which 
mast  be  secured,  not  only  out  of  Scripture  but  rather  out  of  the 
gracious  gift  of  the  Father's  revelation,  rjet  in  such  wise  tliat  it  will 
always  agree  or  harmonize  with  the  testimony  of  Scripture  J -*    The 
Spirit  therefore  works  when  and  where  and  how  he  pleases.    But 
the  Scriptures  are  his  product,  and  therefore  furnish  a  faithful 
criterion  for  ascertaining  and  estimating  all  his  revealing  activities. 
A\lien  rightly  used  they  simply  })oint  to  Christ. t    They  recede  in 
importance  behind  the  manifestations  of  the  subjective  religious 
life  produced  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit  upon  the 
heart.     But  Schwenckfeld,  in  spite  of  his  strong  ilislike  of  the  term 
GnadenmitteL  still  concedes  the  serviceableness  of  the  Scriptures  in 
pointing  the  enlightened  reader  to  the  real  Word  of  God,  the  Son 
himself.    The  blessings  of  the  Gos[)el  are  communicated  by  the 
Spirit  operating  without  means  upon  the  heart:  the  Scriptures  are 
no  mediators  of  salvation.     But  none  the  less,  when  rightly  inter- 
preted, the  inspired  documents  fulfill  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  function  of  means  of  grace  in  any  but  the  strictly  Lutheran 
acceptation  of  the  term.    *  *  For  although  God  the  Almighty  him- 
self teaches  his  disciples  inwardly  through  Christ  ui  the  Holy  Spirit 
the  pure  divine  truth,  he  has  nevertheless  appointed  for  them 
external  teachers  and  learning  also,  such  as  servants  of  the  AVord 
of  God,  preachers,  teachers,  expositors  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  etc., 
whom  God  the  Loril  calls,  sends,  and  through  his  Spirit  urges  to 
promote  his  divine  doings  among  his  people,  whose  service  he  also 

♦  '  *  Doch  so  (lass  cs  allc  Wege  niit  der  Sclirift  Zeugnis  stinune  oder  ubereintrage" 
(D621)). 

t  D  8C8cd  (in  margin) :  * '  Die  heilige  Schrift  weiset  von  sich  und  Uber  sich  zum 
Arzt  Cliristo,  der  allein  Gesundheit  und  Leben  giebt.**  "Die  H.  Schrift  zeugt 
vom  Arzte  und  der  Kraft  seiner  Arztnei,  sie  ists  aber  nicht  selbst.'*     Cf.  C  1010. 
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blesses,  in  order  that  it  may  serve  in  the  grace  of  God  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  Christians  in  Christ  and  their  souFs  salvation."* 

The  same  unstable  equilibrium  is  to  be  seen  in  Schwenckf eld's 
attitude  toward  the  Church  as  an  institution  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  religious  life.  We  have  seen  how  little  regard  or  capacity 
he  had  for  organization,  how  his  strongly  anti-ecclesiastical  spirit 
voiced  itself  in  declarations  which,  followed  to  their  logical  conclu- 
sion, would  leave  no  place  whatever  for  the  external  Church. 
Against  this  very  charge  of  abolishing  the  ministerial  office  and 
the  public  worship  of  the  sanctuary  he  had  frequently  to  defend 
himself.f  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  criticism  is  only  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  justifiable.  He  himself  sets  forth  his  position  as  fol- 
lows: ^*I  object  to  no  one\s  hearing  sermons  as  opportunity  offers; 
nor  do  I  (as  the  Baptists  do)  bind  the  conscience  in  this  matter  as 
if  it  were  sin;  nor  do  I  advise  the  endurance  of  exile.  I  therefore  in 
these  days  of  dispersion  let  every  one  abide  in  his  freedom."J 
Here,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Word,  Schwenckfeld  distinguished 
between  the  internal  and  the  external  Church.  §  The  latter,  the 
true  Church  of  God,  is  made  up  of  the  company  of  the  real  believers. 
Their  head  is  Christ.  He  rules  and  builds  them  up.||  Their  salva- 
tion is  not  bound  to  any  external  means  or  institution  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  for  its  bestowal.^  But  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  not  wanting  indications  that  Schwenckfeld  was  unwilling  to  go 
the  whole  length  of  the  Anabaptist  ideaUzation  of  the  historic 
Church.    Even  liturgical  ceremonies  have  a  helpful  mission,  pro- 

♦  D  893d. 

t  Melanchthon,  under  date  of  October  18,  1535,  wrote  as  follows  to  Frecht: 
"De  Schwenkfeldio  et  Franco,  Chronicorum  scriptore,  placet  mihi  judicium 
tuum.  Nam  et  ego  utrumque  severe  coercendum  esse  judico,  etsi  Schwenkfeldium 
stultum  magis  quam  improbum  esse  arbitror;  sed  tamen  hv'pocrisis  apud  vulgus 
nocet  ct  habethoc  [hie],  ut  ex  Q^colampadio  audire  memini,  nuUam  ecclesiae 
formam,  hoc  est,  nulla  ministeria  probat  ....  Ego  vcro  omnes,  qui  in  nostris 
ecclesiis  de  ministeriis  pubUcis  parum  honorifice  sentiunt  dignos  odio  esse  censeo" 
(Corpus  Ref.f  ed.  Bretsclincider,  II,  col.  955). 

tC894c. 

§  * '  Nun  ist  das  Wortlein  Kirche  wquivocum,  das  ist,  dass  man  von  der  Kirche  so 
wohl  als  vom  Glaubcn  oder  Gliiubigen  auf  zweierlei  Weise  pflegt  zureden:  einmal 
nach  dem  Grunde  dor  Wahrheit  wie  es  vor  Gott  damit  steht,  wie  die  Kirche  aus 
Christo  in  soinem  lleiche  wird  erbaut  und  vereinigt,  wie  er  sie  regiert  und  erhalt 
im  lleiche  dcr  Gnaden  ....  Zum  andern  mal  redet  man  von  der  Kirche  Christi 
nach  ihrcr  Vcrsammlung  im  Dienstc  der  Apostel  und  anderer  Diener  des  heiligen 
Geistcs  wclche  von  Christo  dcm  Himmelkonig,  seinem  Volke  zu  dienen,  und  in 
der  Erbauung  seines  Leibcs  llandrcichung  zu  thun  bestellt  werden.*'  B  654bd; 
cf.  D  10-15,  Voii  dcr  christlichen  Kirche. 

II  A  870b,  97a. 

^f  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Schwenckfeld  taught  that  there  were  undoubt- 
edly Ciiristians  even  among  the  Turks  of  that  day.     A  782  sq. 
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viiled  only  that  no  trust  be  placed  iii  them  *  Preach  big  is  there- 
fore of  cardinal  importance,  even  if  it  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
the  power  of  Christ,  but  only  tt">  be  n^garded  as  pointing  toward 
Him  and  thereby  serving  Hjm.f  Even  pictmes,  if  not  worBhiped, 
may  be  used  with  advantage. t 

It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  Schwenckfeld  had  not  a 
sufficiently  clear  and  consistent  view  as  to  the  uec^d  of  ecclesiastical 
orgmiization.  He  could,  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  rigoristic 
and  puritanic  requirements,  have  insisted  upon  a  fair  degree  of  or- 
ganization imder  leaders  of  his  own  choosing.  Few,  however,  will 
fail  to  approve  his  \'iews  so  far  as  their  eriticism  of  the  historical 
situation  is  concerned.  §  He  could  not,  with  lii-s  rich  spiritual  ex- 
perience, rest  leontent  with  a  C^saro-papal  ecclesiasticism  which 
seemed  to  eiidangfT  the  whole  Protestant  cause,  wlitch  in  large 
measure  destroyed  the  new-born  spirit  of  religiouj^  freedom  by  i>er* 
mi t ting  the  ust>  of  the  sword  even  in  matter*'^  of  such  su1:Jordinate 
importance  as  the  obsin*vance  of  ceremonial  rites.  l|  He  left  the  ex- 
isting Churches  not  from  choice  but  from  necessity:  they  did  not  in 
any  satisfactory  measure  embody  his  ideals.  But  to  organize  his 
followers  according  to  bis  owti  principles  he  had  neither  the  wish 
nor  the  ability,  .4nd  thuB  his  theory  of  the  Church  reached  no  ad- 
vanced .stage  of  development.  His  views  oscillatetf  between  an 
_^parently  absolute  denial  of  the  need  and  advantage  of  an  external 

Btitution  anil  the  generous  recognition  of  the  mission  of  the  de 

♦  A  84fie:  '*  Also  marhte  irh  auch  von  C^remonien  sagen  welohe  iiiisst^rlicher 
Gotteadienst  oder  KircKotiiibungen  heissen,  dcren  viel  nur  wohl  und  natzUch 
m5gen  gel»raucht  werden,  Ich  acUte  es  a\ich  nicht  ilafUr,  class  irgend  eiji  Christ 
BO  verme^t^a  sein  kann,  dass  er  alle  fjerenjonien  (oh  man  wold  keiii  ^'ertrauen  drein 
setzcn  nocii  die  Sclifkeit  driii  soil  suehca)  oluie  I'nterscliied  wallt?  verwerfea* 
Soa^t  vvtirde  er  dm  Predjgtamt,  und  was  in  dt^r  Kirolie  liusseriicli  gehandelt  wird, 
aueh  muasen  verwerfen."     Cf.  A  7(K}ii,  7(*lb. 

■fCmibc.  J  Ag4Ga. 

I  See  the  Impnrtial  judgment  of  Erbkam^  Gesekichte  der  prof.  Sekten,  p.  435  *^. 

II  B  655d:  "E>(?iKallj  dfJin  die  Dtafinitioa  und  Besehmbving  der  Ivireheri,  wte 
sie  in  der  Confe5r*iou  [sc.  Augiistana]  gesteilt  ....  biUig  isoUte  gebessert  Trcrden  j 
damit  wir  Gotl  ilen  Herm  imd  seine  Werke  nieht  abermak  an  uns  unntilze 
Kneehte  noch  an  den  Papst  und  Binchof  an  fa  Neue  zwingen,  heften  (Kief  anbinden, 
sondern  den  Gang  der  Gnaden  Christi  und  seines  Geiates  Lehramt,  der  die  Herzea 
lei  ire  t  uml  geistet  wo  er  will,  desgleichen  die  Erbauung  des  Leibes  Christi  iiberall 
frej  ini  Geisle  und  unatigebanden  stehen  las&en.  Wie  den  auch  die  Id.  ChrisUtclie 
Kirche  nieht  alij  eine  andere  Poli^ei  an  dies  oder  jenes  Land  eingezaunt, 
weder  an  Rom,  \Vittenbf*rgf  SSarich,  Gent",  Mahren,  noeh  anderswo,  weder  an 
Xeitj  Persoaen,  no  eh  an  etwas  Ausserli  cites,  ja  weder  an  Prediger,  Predigt,  oder 
Sacrament  gebunden,  sondern  mit  ihren  GUedem  allentlialbcn  durch  die  gansse 
Wdt,  wo  gliiubige  Christen  sind,  iat  ausgebreitet.  * '  On  the  funetions  of  magis- 
trates coneenVmg  the  Chureh,  see  A  79  ^qq^.  401  sqq.,  ef  jhissim .  VL  abo  Schenkei, 
Da^  Wesm  t/c*  Prot.,  Ill,  3S2-SSC. 
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facto  organizations,  provided  only  they  inculcated  a  spiritual  knowl- 
edge of  the  Head  of  the  Church.* 

This  survey  of  SchwenckfeUrs  doctrine  of  the  Word  and  the 
Church  will  help  us  to  secure  a  just  estimate  of  his  view  of  the 
purpose  of  the  sacraments,  ^ye  are  prepared  to  find  his  funda- 
mental dualism  asserting  itself  also  in  this  branch  of  his  system. 
' '  For  to  a  complete  sacrament  two  things  are  necessary,  an  inner 
and  spiritual  element  and  an  outer,  bodily  element. "t  The  sacra- 
ments, therefore,  are  profound  mysteries,  and  not  merely  external 
ceremonies.  J  They  are  more  than  the  mere  addition  of  the  outer 
Word  to  the  given  elements.  §  The  prime  requisite  here  too, 
therefore,  is  precisely  that  which  has  been  so  often  emphasized,  the 
'^judgment  of  the  spiritual  man,''  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  this  lack  of  spiritual  insight  that  is  the  cause 
of  all  error  concerning  the  sacraments.  ||  For  this  very  reason  the 
eucharist  should  continualh'^  be  discussed,  upon  the  Biblical  basis^ 
in  order  tliat  the  true  view  may  be  obtained.^  More  must  be  made, 
in  any  event,  of  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  ordinances.**  The 
failure  of  his  opponents  to  do  this  convicts  them  of  being  the  real 
despisers  of  the  sacraments.ft  On  the  other  hand,  he  strongly  pro- 
tests against  the  justice  of  this  charge  so  frequently  made  against 
him.  J  J  It  is  not  with  the  sacraments,  but  with  the  misuse  of  them, 
that  he  finds  fault.  It  was  his  conviction  that  the  Chiu-ch  was 
misinterpreting  these  sacred  rites  that  led  him  to  advocate  the 
Stilhtand  in  the  case  of  the  Supper,  and  the  corresponding  custom 
of   substituting   for    sacramental    baptism    only    a   consecratory 

*  See  the  (LVI)  Fragen  von  der  christlichen  Kirchc,  which  are  really  so  many 
attacks  upon  the  worldly  ecclesiiisticisni  of  tlic  day,  and  so  many  defenses  of  his 
o^vn  position  between  the  Romanist  and  Anabaptist  extremes. 

t  B,  Part  I,  p.  140d. 

{A,  p.  Xld.  Cf.  B,  Part  I,  p.  85cd:  *'Dnim  wenn  man  von  Sacraraenten 
Christi  und  seiner  cliristliclion  Kirche  redet,  so  redet  man  vomehmlich  von  einem 
Geheimnis  und  giittlich  ofTenbarten  Handel,  darin  die  christgliiubige  Seele  ist 
und  wird  gereinigt,  erleuclitet,  wiedergeboren  und  von  Slinden  abgewaschen^ 
durch  das  Bad  des  Wassers  im  Worte.  als  im  Sacrament  der  Taufe;  oder  darinnen 
sie  wird  gespeiset,  getriinkt,  und  gesiittigt  mit  dem  Leib  und  Blut  J.  Christi, 
dadurch  sie  wird  im  gottlichen  Leben  erhalten  und  darinnen  immer  femer  auf- 
wachsen,  als  im  Sacrament  des  Nachtmals.*' 

§  Cf.  A  505a,  855c.  ||  B,  Part  I,  101b.  t  A  342d,  393a-c. 

**  A  492c.  tt  A,  pp.  Xd,  XIa. 

+t  D  15d:  "Von  den  heiligen  Sacramenten  ....  glaube  ich  alles  was  die 
heilige  Schrift  sagt  imd  wie  sie  vom  Herm  Christo  gelehrt  und  fiir  die  christ- 
gliiubigen  eingesetzt,  auch  von  lieben  Apostelu  und  der  christlichen  Kirche  nach 
dem  Befehl  des  Herrn  sind  gebraucht  worden  und  noch  in  der  versammelten 
Gemeinde  Gottc*s  also  ge))raucht  und  verstanden  sollen  werden."  Cf.  D 
21  sq.,  544,  973,  C  283b,  687d,  730d,  B  104c,  A  331,  394,  etc. 
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prayer.     He  takes  his  stand  once  more  upon  the  sole  mediatorship 
of  Christ  * 

The  general  principles  just  mentioned  we  find  exemplified  in  the 
statements  concerning  baptism.  The  outer  rite  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  inner  reality.  ''But  we  must  remember 
that  in  the  complete  sacrament  of  the  baptism  of  Christ  two  things 
are  present,  namely,  an  external  and  an  internal  one;  the  elemental 
water  and  the  water  of  divdne  grace  which  purifies  the  conscience.^'f 
The  external  water  cannot  cleanse.  ''Let  them  know  in  the  first 
place  that  the  washing  away  of  sins  does  not  belong  to  the  external 
baptism.  Then  let  them  be  assured  that  no  external  thing,  wash- 
ing or  water,  can  reach  or  remove  sin.  In  the  third  place,  they  do 
not  permit  Christ  in  himself  and  by  himself  to  be  a  perfect  Saviour. 
It  is  therefore  a  grave  wTong  to  the  w^ork  of  Christ  and  his  Spirit 
if  one  ascribes  or  concedes  to  the  water  or  other  created  things  in 
the  work  of  salvation  something  that  belongs  to  Christ  alone.^J 
The  primary  and  essential  element  in  baptism,  therefore,  is  the 
inner  grace,  the  bestowal  of  which  is  absolutely  independent  of  the 


*  C  44Sd :  * '  Das  ihr  begchret  zu  Avissen,  wie  ihr  cs  rich  ten  soUt,  dass  Nichts 

iiusserliches  dius  Herz  erreiclie,  das  soUt  ihr  richten  auf  den  Handel  unserer 

Gerecht-  iind  SeHgwerdung,  niinilich  das  Herz  zu  bekehren,  zu  reinigen  und 

^rneuern,  denn  wer  vermag  solches  denn  allein  Gott  und  Christus  im  heiligen 

Oeiste?     Das  fleischliche  Herz  wird  wold  oft  durch  ausserliche  Dinge  bewegt  zu 

Freuden  und  Traurigkeit;  es  wird  aber  drum  durch  ausserliche  Dinge  nicht  selig 

xioch  umgekehrt.     Christus  ist  der  Emeuerer  des  Herzen;  er  allein  vermag  die 

S^unde  draus  zu  nehmcn  und  seine  Gnade  darein  zu  geben.**     Cf.  A  597  sqq.,  780, 

C  480c,  619,  D  440,  468ab,  738.     For  extended  discussions  of  what  he  regarded 

»s  an  unwarranted  emphasis  upon  the  "externar*  sacraments,  see  C  1015-1021, 

snd  especially  the  first  two  letters  in  Part  I  of  B  (pp.  10-146),  Voni  Grund  und 

€Jrsach  des  Jrrtums  und  Spans  im  Artikel  vom  Sacrament  des  Ilerm  Nachtmals 

^nd   Vom   Verstande,  Gebraudi^  und   Wiirdigkeit  der  Sacramente  Christi.     The 

JBekenntnis  und  Rechenscfuift  von  den  Hauptpuncten  des    ehristliclien  Glaubens 

^D  pp.  1-62)  is  a  pr^'cis  of  his  whole  system. 

t  A  195bc. 

t  A  32cd.  Cf.  A  378cd,  497cd,  C  397,  438b,  520a,  and  many  other  passages  in 
oil  of  the  folios.  To  be  sure  Luther  had  taken  pains  to  bring  the  word  of  com- 
mandment (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  into  connection  with  the  water  of  baptism:  *'Was- 
ser  thut's  freilich  nicht,  sondern  das  Wort  Gottes  so  mit  und  bei  dem  Wasser  ist 
Und  der  Glaube  so  solchem  W^orte  Gottes  im  Wasser  trauet;  denn  olme  Wort 
Gottes  ist  das  Wasser  sclilecht  Wasser  und  keine  Taufe"  {Der  kleine  Catechi^mus, 
Part  IV,  in  Schaff's  Creeds,  III,  p.  86).  None  the  less,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  infant  baptism,  Luther  reopened  the  way  for  the  magical  efficiency  of  the 
ex  opere  operato  theor>'  of  the  sacrament.  The  consecrated  water  itself,  in  fact, 
possessed  a  divine  potency.  It  was  heavenly,  holy,  durchgottet.  Cf .  Schenkel,  I.e., 
I,  448  sq.;  Thimme,  I.e.,  898;  Hering,  I.e.,  p.  287  sq.,  and  Haniack,  Dogmeng 
III »,  792. 
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external  rite.*  The  blood  of  Christ  is  the  only  sprinkling  that 
removes  the  defilements  of  sin,t  or  rather — the  reason  for  this 
characteristic  emphasis  upon  the  imity  and  totality  of  Christ's 
person  will  appear  later — Christ  himself  is  the  bath  of  regenera- 
tion. J 

Precisely  so  does  the  right  understanding  of  the  eucharist  neces- 
sitate a  sharp  distinction  between  the  outer  signs  and  the  inner 
reaUties,  between  the  external  and  the  internal  sacrament.  The 
parallelism  in  this  respect  between  the  Supper  and  Baptism  is 
complete.  *'As  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  two  kinds  of  water 
in  the  Christian  sacrament  of  baptism,  so  I  find  in  the  complete 
sacramental  transaction  of  the  Lord's  Supper  two. different  kmds 
of  bread,  or  food,  and  drink:  namely,  a  spiritual,  divine, 
heavenly  bread,  food,  and  drink,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ 
given  for  us  and  his  sacred  blood  shed  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins; 
and  a  bodily  and  sacramental  l^read  and  drink,  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  before  his  departure  commanded  his  disciples  to  break, 
to  eat,  and  to  drink,  in  remembrance  of  Him.''§  The  former  is 
then  identified,  as  will  have  been  anticipated,  with  Christ  the  Son; 
it  is  the  bread  which  is  the  Lord.  The  latter  is  only  the  ' '  bread  of 
the  Lord. ' '  Once  more,  therefore,  the  whole  question  turns  upon 
the  correct,  that  is  the  *  *  spiritual, ' '  understanding  of  the  Scriptures. 
Once  more  Schwenckfeld  can  refute  the  charge  that  he  makes  light 
of  the  New  Testament  sacraments.  *^In  the  same  way  I  request, 
wish,  and  desire  that  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  be  observed  by  the  believing  Christians  according  to  the 
institution,  intention,  and  will  of  the  Lord,  with  a  right  imderstand- 
:ng,  knowledge,  and  faith,  also  with  a  due  examination  and  with  the 
due  accompaniments,  in  a  Christian,  devout,  and  reverent  manner, 
and  that  it  be  not  misused  to  condemnation  through  ignorance  and 
superstition.  Whether  this  means  rejecting  the  service  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  despising  the  holy  sacrament  ....  because  I 
distinguish  between  these  things  and  the  Word  which  is  spirit  and 

♦  Cf .  Schwcnckf eld's  remarks  about  the  possibility  and  the  need  of  an  oft* 
repeated  ''spiritual  feet  washing."  "Die  Fiisse  der  Christglaubigen  werden 
immer  gewaschen  niit  dem  reiuen  Wasser,  das  ohne  Unterlass  von  dem  Leibe 
Christi  fliesst"  (A  209d).  Again  (C  207a),  "Warum  treiben  sie'' — he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  Lutherans — "nicht  auch  so  fest  aufs  Fiisswaschen?  welches  der  Herr 
eben  so  wold  als  das  Werk  ihm  nachzuthun  hat  befohlen:  'So  ich  euer  Meister  und 
Herr  cuch  die  Fiisse  gewaschen/  ' '  etc.  That  is,  if  the  Lutherans  take  thb  cere- 
mony spiritually,  why  should  not  the  sacraments  also  be  so  understood? 

t  A  13d,  D  147,  2S.-)b. 

t  A  31cd:  cf.  H.  Part  I,  121d. 

§  D  18ab. 
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life,  I  will  now  submit  to  the  Chi'istian  Chm*ch,  your  grace,  and  jiU 
pious  Christians/'* 

But  of  course  the  really  decisive  question  as  to  Schwenckfeld's 
conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  sacraments  is  still  to  be  raised. 
His  theoretical  t.iistinctioii,  anioimtiiig  iii  practice,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  a  virtual  separation  between  the  outer  transaction  and  the 
inner  reality  in  the  Supper^  satisfied  neither  the  Romanists  and 
Lutherans  on  the  one  hand  nor  the  Zwinglians  and  .\nabaptists  on 
the  other.  Indeed,  much  of  the  persecuted  man*s  literary  activity 
w£is  due  to  his  desire  to  remove  the  misapprehensions  concerning 
his  views  under  which  he  was  sure  his  opponents  were  laboring. 
But  in  spite  of  his  efforts  in  this  direction^  it  is  still  to  be  regretted 
that  the  inner  nexus  of  his  sacramentarianlsni  has  not  been  more 
clearly  set  forth.  For  this  obviously  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem: are  these  outer  and  inner  circles  of  reality  truly  concentric,  or 
do  they  lie  in  such  I'emote  planes  that  all  possibility  of  a  causal 
connection  between  them  is  cut  off?  Does  this  fundamental  dual- 
ism residt  in  an  absolutely  mmiediated  juxtaposition  of  altogether 
disparate  elements?  Is  there  at  the  most  only  a  possible  simul- 
taneity Ijetween  the  external  and  the  mternal  transactions?  What 
sort  of  balance  must  be  struck  between  Schwenckfeld  s  assertion 
that  the  sacraments  are  serviceable^  yet  are  not  means  of  grace?  Is 
he  thoroughly  consistent  with  himself  in  den}dng  tlie  propriety  of 
the  term  GnadmnniUd  in  any  and  every  sense? 

How  much  injustice  in  this  regard  has  sometimes  been  done  to 
the  reformer  will  appear  from  our  answer  to  these  questions.  It 
is  difficult  to  present  his  views  with  jierfect  accuracy  and  fairness 
in  any  other  than  his  own  words.  What  he  was  bound  by  rigid 
self-consistency  to  say  is  one  thing;  wliat  he  actually  said  in  con- 
formity  with  liis  philosophic  and  theological  presuppositions,  on 
the  one  hand,  ami  under  the  influence  of  the  conditions  of  his  situa- 
tion,  on  the  other,  is  quite  another  thing. 

The  external  rites — on  at  least  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt- 
are  signs  and  symbols  of  the  inner  realityj  of  the  truth,  the  essence, 
the  res  or  maletia  of  the  saeranients.  This  fact,  it  may  be  assumed, 
has  become  plain  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  Thei^e  are  those 
indeed  who  regard  this  statement  as  the  only  pro[3er  because  the 
perfectly  exhaustive  one.f    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 


*  D  545a. 

t  For  example,  HaliD,  Schwetwkfeldii  SefiUnHOt  etc.,  p.  60,  n.  1:  '*Itaque 
sacrameDtis  extemis  i?i*hwenrkfekliu>j  puta\it  non  mm  adumbrari  res  divinas, 
qiiB5  Christum  omnibus  fidem  habeutibua  quovis  tempore  distribuit.'^ 
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mould  into  which  Schwenckfeld  most  frequently  cast  his  reflections 
on  the  teleology  of  the  sacraments.  With  what  sharpness  of  vision 
he  grasped  this  aspect  of  the  problem  will  appear  from  a  citation 
of  several  of  the  most  important  deliverances.  *^A11  external 
things  are  only  representations  which  portray  or  point  and  lead  to 
the  eternal  divine  truth  which  is  dispensed  through  the  custodian 
of  the  holy  blessings,  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  God  is 
therefore  not  concerned  about  external  things,  but  about  that  which 
is  represented  to  the  believer  by  means  of  the  external  thing  and 
which  is  distributed  through  Clirist  in  the  Holy  Spirit.''*  Again, 
'Hhe  sacraments  are  indeed  spiritual  or,  if  the  term  be  rightly 
understood,  holy,  sacramental  signs,  because  they  point  to  holy, 
spiritual  things  and  signify  them.  But  they  cannot  impart  them, 
since  they  have  no  spiritual,  divine  power  in  themselves. ''f  One 
of  the  clearest  statements  on  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  the  follow- 
ing: ''All  external  things,  the  sacrament  and  other  things,  were 
instituted  by  Christ  for  our  sakes,  in  order  that  his  great  benefits 
and  his  work  in  the  believing  heart  may  be  known  and  remembered, 
and  that  the  great  riches  of  the  grace  of  God  which  he  has  caused 
to  be  manifested  to  all  men  in  Christ  may  be  known,  praised,  and 
magnified  in  all  the  world.'' J 

The  external  rite,  therefore,  has  at  least  the  function  of  directing 
the  thought  of  the  participants  to  Christ,  the  sole  source  of  saving 
grace.  But  is  there  beyond  this  any  necessary  sequence  between 
the  outward  ceremonial  and  the  bestowal  of  an  inner  sacramental 
blessing? 

It  is  plain  that  some  of  the  quotations  jast  made  leave  absolutely 
no  room  for  an  affirmative  answer  to  tliis  question.  The  imequiv- 
ocal  declarations  about  the  sole  mediatorship  of  Christ  must  be 
allowed  to  retain  their  force  undiminished.  That  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  magical  efficienc}'^  of  the  Gnadenmitiel  was  to  him  an  un- 
speakable absurdity;  that  salvation  can,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be 
conferred  without  any  means  whatsoever  by  an  immediate  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  upon  the  heart;  that  the  blessings  conveyed,  ac- 
cording to  the  theories  of  his  opponents,  by  the  sacraments  ma> 
be  daily  granted  even  to  those  who  do  not  attend  to  the  outw^ard 
rites;  and  that  the  nmin  current  of  Schwenckfeld's  thought  tends 
to  sweep  away  from  the  sphere  of  grace  every  sensuous,  external 
or  ''creaturely"  object, — these  propositions  may  be  regarded  as 
establish:xl  theses.     But  we  must  not  prejudge  the  case  by  sup 

*  A  201d.  t  A  749d ;  cf .  A  7S9c.  J  C  580d. 
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posing  that  he  has  reduced  his  views  to  a  perfectly  consistent, 
unitary  system.  Granted,  for  instance,  that  the  Spirit  never 
works  through  external  things :  it  might  still  be  asked,  whether  or 
not  he  ever  works  in  them  or  ivith  them?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Schwenckfeld,  in  his  strong  desire  to  defend  himself  against 
his  adversaries  by  trying  to  conserve  the  objective  or  theological 
content  of  the  sacraments,  did  at  times  approach  the  Reformed 
doctrine  of  the  means  of  grace  in  the  narrowest  and  strictest  sense 
of  the  term.  The  evidence,  to  be  sure,  is  not  abundant.  The 
language  used  expresses  rather  the  feeling  of  a  conservative  dis- 
position than  the  settled  conviction  of  a  severely  logical  mind. 
The  principle  is  fairly  established,  however,  that  the  blessings  of 
salvation  are  actually  bestowed  in  the  right  use  of  the  sacraments. 
**This  requires  the  right  understanding  and  use  of  the  sacraments 
of  Christ,  that  is  the  knowledge  of  Christ  according  to  the  Spirit 
and  the  dispensation  of  the  mysteries  of  God  in  the  believing  soul,  it 
being  the  special  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  distribute  the  blessings 
acquired  by  Christ  unto  all  believers  in  the  use  of  his  sacra- 
ments (beini  Brauche  seiner  Sacramenie)j  likewise  before  and  with- 
out the  use  of  them.''*  To  be  sure,  even  here  the  place  of  empha- 
sis in  the  sentence  is  reserved  for  the  thought  that  the  sacraments 
are  by  no  means  necessary.  Likewise  characteristic  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  prepositions  in  the  phrases  ^'dnrch  Christum^'  and 
*^beim  Brauche  seiner  Sacramente.^'  But  the  manifest  coordina- 
tion of  the  two  methods  of  bestowing  grace,  that  *^with  the  use 
of  the  sacraments' '  and  that  *  *  before  or  without  them,' '  shows  that 
in  some  real  sense  external  things  may  mediate  grace.  In  another 
passage  we  have  not  only  the  preposition  bei  but  also  in  ased. 
**But  if  it  is  said  that  such  grace  comes  through  the  external 
thing,  or  that  the  external  thing  adds  something  in  the  form  of  an 
instrument,  or  that  the  grace  cannot  be  poured  in  or  given  without 
the  external  thhig,  or  that  it  must  follow  the  latter,  this  is  all  pal- 
pable error.  For,  in  short,  the  grace  of  God  without  and  in  the 
external  thing  (olme  und  beim  Ans:serUchen)  alone  effects  salvation, 
in  both  the  sacraments  and  other  spiritual  transactions."!  When, 
therefore,  the  sacrament  is  truly  used,  it  ''brings  grace  along  with 
itself.^t 

*  B,  Part  I,  85b.  f  B,  Part  I.  97d. 

t  "Dass  aber  die  Sacramente  Christi,  wo  sie  recht  verstanden  und  gebraucht 
werden,  (J node  mit  sich  bringen  ist  wohl  aus  dcm  Exeinpel  abzunehmcn,  so  man 
bedenkt,  wenn  ein  Christgliiiibiger  in  dor  christlichen  Kirche  wird  getauft  und 
ihni  alle  Wohlthat  Cliristi  wird  vorgclijilten  werden,  dass  er  sich  ganz  und  gar 
Gotte  aufopfert,"  etc.  Ibid.;  of.  B  lod,  where  it  is  said  that  the  consecrated 
bread  *  'ought  to  serve  the  mystery  of  feeding  upon  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ." 
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These  citations,  then,  must  be  taken  as  an  authentic  commentary 
on  the  numerous  passages  in  Schwenckfeld  that  protest  against 
the  Gnadenmittel.  The  common  representation,  that  he  taught 
*Sa  plan  of  salvation  without  the  means  of  grace/'*  must  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  sacraments  when  rightly 
used  may  and  really  do  convey  grace. t  AMiether  or  not  they  may 
be  called  ^^ means  of  grace"'  will  depend,  therefore,  upon  whose 
definition  of  the  term  we  employ.  Romanists  and  Lutherans  will 
alike  answer  in  the  negative. J  But  in  a  sense  approximating  that 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  Schwenckfeld  may  fairly  be  said,  in  spite  of 
his  protests,  to  have  * '  moans  of  grace. ' '  His  theory  of  the  Supper, 
as  will  appear  when  we  discuss  the  question  of  the  mode  of  Christ's 
presence,  is  distinctively  higher  than  that  of  Zwipgli.§    There  is, 

*  So,  e.g.,  Weiser,  in  hi.s  article  on  "Casper  Schwenckfeld  and  the  Schwenk- 
feldians,"  in  the  Mercersburg  Review,  July,  1870,  p.  150. 

t  The  common  representation  is,  of  course,  essentially  correct,  inasmuch  as  it 
summarizes  the  content  and  also  the  spirit  of  the  great  bidk  of  passages  dealing 
with  the  subject.  But  by  an  occasional  inconsistency  Schwenckfeld  permitted 
liinLself  to  speak,  as  we  have  seen,  in  tenas  that  compromised  the  rigor  of  his 
system  with  affection  for  the  time-honored  institutions  of  the  Church.  His  pre- 
suppositions forbade  his  making  the  sacraments  means  of  grace;  Imt  the  conten- 
tions of  his  adversaries  on  the  right  as  well  as  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  fanatics 
on  the  left,  above  all  the  overmastering  force  of  the  same  words  that  held  Luther 
captive — the  hoc  est  corpus  Dieum — made  him  sacrifice  something  of  his  logic,  or, 
to  use  more  customary  but  less  intelligible  language,  his  "mystical  feeling,*' 
against  external  ecclesiasticism. 

The  practical  question  concerning  the  use  of  the  sacraments  has  of  late  become 
acute  in  the  history  of  the  American  Schwenckf elders.  The  younger  and  more 
progressive  ministers  especially  are  inclined  to  put  a  lax  construction  upon 
Schwenckfeld's  polemic  against  the  "external"  rite:  they  admit  that  the  ex- 
igencies of  debate  betrayed  him  into  ill-balanced  assertions,  but  they  are  likewise 
strong  in  their  insistence  that  according  to  him  the  sacraments  when  rightly 
ased  are  "means  of  grace." 

X  DoUinger,  Die  Uejormntion,  I,  239  sq.,  declares  that  external  baptism  accord- 
ing to  Schwenckfeld  was  only  an  outer  reminder  and  confession  of  the  inwardly 
received  grace;  and  that  the  external  Supper  is  only  a  picture  of  the  inward  eat- 
ing. Kurtz  (Kirchetigeschichte,  9.  Aufl.,  II,  p.  1.50)  says  Schwenckfeld's  doc- 
trine of  the  Supper  is  mere  symbolism,  a  charge  which  the  reformer  times  without 
number  explicitly  denied. 

§  Zwingli's  statements  on  the  eucharistic  controversy  present,  as  is  well  known, 
marked  contrasts.  When  governed  by  polemic  zeal  against  the  Romanists  and 
Lutherans  he  seems  to  deny  that  the  Supper  is  in  any  sense  a  means  of  grace.  Cf . 
his  Fidei  Ratio,  m  Xiemeyer's  CoUectio  Confessio7iu7nf  p.  24:  "Credo,  imo  scio 
omnia  sacramenta  tam  abesse  ut  gratia  conferant,  ut  ne  adferaut  quidem  aut 
dispensent."  The  positive  thought  he  most  emphasizes  is  that  the  Supper  is 
"nihil  aliud  quam  commemoratio,  qua  ii,  qui  se  Christi  morte  et  sanguine  firmiter 
credunt  patri  reconciliatos  esse,  hance  vitalem  mortem  annunciant,  hoc  est, 
laudant,  gratulantur,  et  prtedicant"  (De  vera  et  falsa  Religione,  Opera,  ed.  Schuler 
and  Schulthess,  III,  p.  2G3).  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  at  times 
taught  that  Christ  is  truly  present  in  the  Supper,  and  that  his  body  is  truly  eaten 
by  the  believing  heart.     See  below. 
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t,  SO  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  that,  with 
all  allowance  for  essential  differences)  the  term  ** means  of  grace" 
may  be  applied  with  almost  as  much  propriety  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  Schwenckfekl  and  Calvin,  in  carrying  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Lutheran  movement  the  basal  distinetioo  between 
Romanism  and  Protestfmtism,  that  pertaining  to  the  way  in  which 
the  souFs  relat  ion  to  God  is  mediated  *  emphasized  the  possil>ility 
and  reality  of  the  direct  operation  of  God  upon  the  religious  sub- 
ject. They  furthermore  agreed  in  making  the  whole  Chrij^t  the 
res  or  Tnateria  of  the  sacrament,  and  in  making  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  a  distinguishing  feature  of  then*  doctrine  of  the  ''means  of 
grace/'  thus  aiming  to  do  justice  to  the  objective  content  of  the 
sacraments  as  taught  by  Romanist  and  Lutheran  and  the  subjective 
aspects  championed  by  the  ZwingUans.  Above  all,  in  their  spiritual 
view  of  the  whole  process  of  salvation,  in  which  the  sacrameats 
conveyed  no  unique  grace  not  otherwise  obtainable,  faith  was  em- 
phasized as  the  indispensable  condition  for  securing  a  dialectic  and 
causal  connection  between  the  outer  transaction  and  the  inner  effect. 
To  be  sure,  Calvin  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  far  more  satisfactory 
because  intimate  nexus  between  the  spiritual  and  the  corporeal, 
the  divine  and  the  human  elements  of  the  sacramental  act,  and 
it  was  especially  his  clear  recognition  of  the  sealing  character 
of  the  ordinance  that  gave  his  views  so  speedy  and  complete  a 
victory  not  only  over  those  of  his  theological  kinsman  Zwingli, 
but  abo  over  those  extremists  like  Schwenckfeld  who  belonged  to 
a  more  remotely  related  spiritualistic  school. f 
j  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  ascertain  more  exactly  the  nature 
of  Schwenckfeld's  conception  of  faith.     For  it  i^  obvious  that  it 

K^wag  by  this  bridge  that  he  sought  to  span  the  chasm  that  lay  be- 
ef Baur^  Die  Lehre  imn  dtr  Dreitinigkeit^  III,  254, 
Schwenckfeld  never  attain ed^  and  from  hLs  premises,  as  will  appear,  never 
d  attain,  the  high  ^^antager^ground  from  wliich  Calvin  could  regard  the  aacra- 
'     talents  as  aeab  of  the  new  covenants     Lutheran  writers,  indeed,  are  wont  to  say 
that  Caivia  himself  was  not  warranted  by  his  presuppositioas  in  taking  so  *'high  *  * 
«  view  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist.     See,  e.g.,  Kahnis,  Die  Lehrs  vom  Abejid- 
i     -wn^Mf  p.  407  sq.^  and  cf.  Schenkel,  ?.c.,  I^  429  sq.    The  tatter,  however,  admits 
||     that  Calvin  has  given  the  best  solution  of  the  sacramental  problem  {ibid^^  and  cf . 
p.  XIX),     But  Schwenckfeld,  as  we  shall  find,  was  prevented  by  his  conception 
of  faith  and  his  theory  of  the  deification  of  the  flesh  of  Christ,  from  securing  any 
adequate  view  either  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  application  of  grace  or  of 
faith  as  the  instrument  of  salvation, 
'  At  times,  to  be  sure,  attempts  were  made  to  vindicate  a  scaling  character  for 

the  sacraments.  See  the  Catechism  of  the  Sch wen ckf elder  Werner  in  Arnold, 
Kirchen-  und  Kdzerkistorie  (1740),  Voh  I,  Th.  II,  B,  X\%  cap,  XX,  p,  S53,  But 
bU  such  attempts  really  exceed  the  logical  warrant  of  the  premises  of  the  system. 
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tween  his  desire  to  presence  the  objective  content  of  the  sacraments 
and  his  determination  to  hold  fast  to  what  he  regarded  as  the 
deepest  essence  of  Protestantism,  the  sole  mediatorship  of  Christ 
operating  directly,  that  is  without  the  use  of  any  creaturely  ob- 
jects, upon  the  believer's  heart.  It  is  only  by  securing  an  adequate 
grasp  of  his  doctrine  of  faith  that  we  shall  succeed  in  doing  justice  to 
his  otherwise  altogether  anomalous  position  between  the  Romanists 
and  Lutherans  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Zwinglians  and  Anabaptists 
on  the  other.  Only  so  can  we  realize  how,  in  his  eagerness  to  pre- 
serve the  choicest  treasures  of  the  new  evangelical  faith,  he  took  so 
extreme  a  position  against  Rome  that  he  found  it  impossible,  save 
by  an  occasional  felicitous  inconsistency  of  thought,  to  regard  the 
sacraments  as  anything  more,  in  the  actual  life  of  the  Chiu'ch,  than 
symbols  or  means  of  representing  spiritual  realities  to  the  physical 
senses.  Only  so  can  we  imderstand  the  logic  of  his  oft-repeated 
statement  that  the  external  rites  must  follow,  and  not  precede,  the 
internal  transactions.*  Only  so  can  we  ascertain  both  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  his  sacramentarianism  and  estimate  aright  his 
contribution  to  the  eucharistic  controversy. 

But  we  shall  reserve  the  exposition  of  this  and  the  related  topics 
for  the  next  number  of  this  Review. 

*  See  e.g.,  A  513c,  B  601b. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 
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I.— APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Universal  Elements  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  An  Attempt  to  Inter- 
pret Contemporary  Religious  Conditions.  The  Cole  Lectures  for  1905, 
Delivered  before  Vanderbilt  University.  By  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    8vo;  pp.  309. 

In  these  six  lectures  we  have  an  essay  in  the  difficult  work  of  estimating  and 
interpreting  the  present  day  religious  forces  and  conditions  and  tendencies  in 
the  Christian  world.  It  were  no  mean  task  simply  to  name  these,  to  trace  them 
to  their  origin  and  to  describe  their  inherent  characteristics.  But  it  is  a  more 
ambitious  effort  to  interpret  them  all,  requiring  not  only  some  knowledge  of 
their  natural  history  and  spiritual  significance,  but  also  somewhat  of  the  insight 
of  the  sage  and  the  foresight  of  the  seer  in  order  to  prognosticate  the  issue.  The 
lecturer  is  duly  mindful  of  the  magnitude  and  delicacy  of  his  imdertaking  and 
ciu^fully  refrains  from  any  tone  of  oracular  dogmatism  in  all  that  he  says. 
He  insists  that  he  is  only  the  interpreter  and  not  the  defender,  although  the 
warmth  of  his  language  not  unfrequently  gives  evidence  of  the  sympathetic  advo- 
cate and  earnest  apologist. 

Dr.  Hall's  tacit  assumption  is  that  Christendom  is  now  in  a  state  of  transition. 
The  institutional  stattis  quo  continues,  but  to  one  who  looks  carefully  out  upon 
the  field  it  appears  that  *  *  many  elements  of  an  order  regarded  for  generations 
as  unchangeable  are  in  process  of  change"  (p.  15).  Throughout  these  lectures 
one  is  able  to  perceive,  in  the  lecturer's  view  of  things,  the  influence  of  his 
recent  visit  to  India  and  of  his  study  of  the  problems  of  Oriental  thought  and  life. 
The  first  lecture  is  upon  **The  Church  and  the  Christianization  of  the  World." 
Dr.  Hall  regards  the  work  of  missions  thus  far,  having  been  conducted  under 
<lenominational  auspices  and  largely  tinged  with  the  sectarian  spirit,  as  only 
preliminary  and  preparatory.  Sectarian  missions  are  to  world  evangelization 
^vhat  John  the  Baptist  was  to  Christ.  The  present  era  of  sectarian  propagandism 
in  the  East  is  to  give  way  to  that  of  which  it  is  but  the  scaffolding,  namely,  the 
«ra  of  interdenominational  movements.  Sectarianism  is  a  distinct  evil  now, 
though  it  once  may  have  been  a  good.  Indeed,  the  history  of  the  Cliurch  has 
only  been  that  of  successive  reinterpretations  of  an  idea,  which  idea  in  absolute 
perfection  existed  only  in  the  mind  of  Christ.  One  of  the  tendencies  of  to-day  is 
tx>  deny  that  Christ  ever  organized  or  contemplated  a  Church.  Paul  guarded 
against  the  two  evils  of  sectarian  activities  and  theological  departures,  and  thus 
was  * '  the  Great  Churchman ' '  who  planted  the  seed  which  contained  the  germs 
of  the  Catholic  movement  of  later  times.  The  trend  to-day  is  toward  a  homo- 
geneous Church  on  non-sectarian  lines.     Dr.  Hall  thinks  laymen  are  leading  the 
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mink  in*'  in  this  and  kiodred  movements,  but  signs  arie  not  wanting  that  in  such 
matters  the  most  conservative  and  obstinately  obatructive  elements  are  to  be 
found  among  the  la^Tiien,  One  would  conehide  from  these  lectures  that  this 
longing  far  a  great  comprehensive  Churcli  is  a  very  vague  and  indefinite  thing; 
it  does  not  eojitemplate  ecclesiastical  uniformity  or  ecclesiastical  standards  of 
orthodoxy,  old  or  new.  Creeds  and  conf cessions  not  only  alwa3rs  have  been  inade- 
quate, but  from  their  nature  they  must  be  so. 

Upon  inc|Uiry  into  the  content  of  the  common  essence  of  tliia  great  Church,  the 
irreducible  minimum,  Dr,  Hall  says  tliat  there  is  a  very  strong  tendency  to  reduce 
it  to  the  words  of  Jesus  as  we  have  them  in  the  three  synoptic  Gospels.  By  way 
of  accounting  for  this  tendency  to  non-metaphjrsical  empiricism  in  religious 
thought,  he  names,  firsts  the  resistance  of  a  philosophical  scliolostic  theology; 
secondly,  the  retsistance  of  an  apostolical  theology  through  iU  identification  with 
that  ponderous  scholastic  theology;  and  thirdly,  the  growth  of  the  historical 
method  in  Biblical  Study.  However,  with  tliis  tendency  Dr,  Hall  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  himself  wholly  out  of  S3,^npathy.  He  argues  nobly  and  stron|;ly 
tiiat  the  diatinguishing  dynamic  of  apostolic  Chriatianity  was  not  only  its  faith 
in  Cliristj  hut  [also  its  faith  concernitiif  Christ.  A  Christianity  without  a  true 
diristology  is  dead.  He  does  not  fall  in  with  that  theological  spirit^  of  which  he 
thinks  McLeod  Campbell  was  the  forerun niT,  making  the  Incarnation  primary 
and  the  Atonement  a  category  wholly  subordinate  to  it.  According  to  this, 
which  Dr.  Hall  correctly  designates  m  one  of  the  most  characteristic  signs  of  the 
timeSj  the  Atonement  was  for  the  sake  of  the  Incarnation,  and  not  the  Incama* 
tton  for  the  sake  of  the  Atonement.  The  modern  mind  is  scared  away  from  the 
metaphysics  of  the  Atonement;  but,  we  may  ask,  is  the  metaphysics  of  the  In- 
carnation any  less  terrifying?  The  lecturer's  position  here  is  very  gratifying 
to  the  evangehcal  reader;  and  thougli  he  would  differ  from  I>r.  Deiiney  in  putting 
the  highest  note  of  Chnstianity  upon  the  resurrection »  rather  than  upon  the 
death  of  Christy  yet  he  believes  that  the  regrettable  extreme  is  beginning  to 
correct  itaelf  and  he  quotes  Hamack:  as  sajing,  "Whatever  may  have  liappened 
at  the  gra%''e,  one  thing  is  certain;  this  grave  is  the  birthplace  of  the  indestructible 
belief  that  death  is  vanquished,  that  there  is  life  eternal,***  The  converging 
lines  which  centre  in  Christ  jtist  now  are  those  of  reaction  from  substitutes  for 
Christ  in  thought  and  life^  of  reaction  from  a  pantheistic  nature- worship  and  of  a 
scientific  study  of  religion.  We  do  not  see  as  clearly  as  Dr.  Hall  seems  to  the 
strength  and  relevancy  of  these  considerations  to  the  point  in  hand. 

Dr.  Hairs  lecture  on  *^Ttie  Constructive  Office  of  Biblical  Criticism"  is  to  ua 
ver>'  unsatisfactory.  It  may  be  that  he  regarded  the  scope  of  liis  lecture  as 
limited  because  the  theme  had  been  narrowed  to  the  cortstructive  aecpects  of 
Biblical  Criticism;  but,  even  so,  the  general  line  of  thought  covered  in  his  course 
called  for  h  pretty  full  treatment  of  Biblical  Criticism  as  a  factor  in  contemporary 
Christianity.  That  that  criticif^m  has  a  destructive  effect,  if  not  a  destructive 
"office/'  13  a  very  patent  and  important  fact,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  which  Dr.  Hall 
seems  liari.ily  to  have  caught  sight  of.  He  virtually  identifies  the  implications 
of  modern  Biblical  Criticism  with  the  postulates  of  Protestant  Christianity  when 
he  si*ys,  *' Biblical  Criticism  implies  the  obligation  to  permit  nothing  to  stand 
between  the  inquiring  spirit  of  man  and  the  Word  of  God"  (p.  2U).  That  is  a 
remark  which  leaves  a  good  many  things  unsaid; much  that  is  said  is  true,  but 
certainly  Dr.  Hall  kno^^  that  the  miiuse  or  abuse  of  this  discipUne  of  Biblical 
Criticism  has  wrouglit  such  negative  results  as  to  call  for  a  word  of  caution  in 
the  fair  appraisement  of  the  religious  conditions  of  the  time.  He  correctly  trac^ 
the  philosophical  spirit  of  this  Criticism  to  its  English  source  in  Coleridge's  Aids 
to  Reflection  and  €on}ession»  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit ^  and  after  a  \igoroni  ebampion- 

^  Pag^  ISL    QiiQ(«d  from  Horaaek'^  What  U  ChritiianitMf  (Eog.  truis«  p.  163). 
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flhip  of  the  warrant,  the  spirit  and  the  methods  of  Biblical  Criticism,  breaks  forth 
in  an  doqtient  gloHfitsatioti  of  it  which  is  unaffected  by  any  special  reference  to  the 
deaupematuralizing  animus  which  too  often  actuates  it,  or  to  the  disajstrous 
consequenees  to  evangelical  faith  which  have  too  often  been  produced  by  it.  We 
have  no  quarrel  whatever  with  BibUcal  Criticiam,  but  we  must  say  that  such  an 
iDdiflcriminate  defense  of  it  mtftht  tend  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  one  who  does 
not  know  the  author^s  spirit  in  either  his  competency  or  his  fairness. 

The  closing  lectm-e  on  ^'The  Larger  Church  of  Qirist"  gathers  up  the  results 
of  wiiat  has  already  gone  before.  Here  it  is  not  so  much  the  interpreter  as  the 
champion  who  speaks.  In  this  larger  CliiU'ch  the  sectarian  apiril,  worn  out  smd 
cast  aside,  will  give  way  to  the  Brotlierhood  of  Man.  This  brotherhood  in  the 
truth,  the  enlarged  conception  of  the  missionary  function,  the  diviner  estimate 
of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  world »  and  a  truer  understanding  of  the  imma- 
nence of  God  and  the  universal  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit — these  are  in  large 
me^isure  due  to  the  critical  movements  of  the  time  and  are  the  hallmarks  of  the 
Larger  Chiirch  which  Is  to  come.  Jerusalem  with  its  racial  exclusivena'is,  Con- 
stantinople with  its  standards  of  orthodoxy,  Rome  with  its  imperial  s%Tnbols  of 
power,  and  Geneva  with  its  appeal  to  the  intellectual  in  man — all  these  have 
had  their  day,  but  something  larger  and  better  is  to  take  their  place.  It  is  this 
larger  Church  of  Human  Brotherhood  for  the  meeting  and  greeting  of  which  the 
West  needs  three  things,  namely :  tlie  chastening  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit,  the 
reah nation  of  the  Democracy  of  Nation*,  and  a  deeper  respect  for  Oriental  national 
aims  and  religious  aispirations  (p.  305).  These  lectures  are  able^  thoughtful  and 
suggestive.  The  line  whicli  di.stinguishes  between  the  views  of  the  lecturer  and 
the  signs  of  the  Zeitgeist  which  he  is  presenting  is  not  easily  traced,  nor  newl  we 
care  to  trace  it;  for  l\is  self-imposed  task  was  not  that  of  giving  his  own  credendO' 
but  only  his  conception  of  what  the  present  situation  is*  We  believe  that  he  has 
faithfully  and  truly  designated  some  of  the  dominating  factors  of  the  present 
moment ,  though  there  ia  large  roo  rn  for  1  ati  tude  in"  in terp  re  ti  ng '  ^  them ,  Douh  t- 
less,  there  is  going  on  in  an  important  way  in  the  world  of  Christian  tliought  and 
action  at  the  present  time  a  realignment  of  forces  and  a  readjustment  of  methods. 
We  belive  that  much  of  this  change  spells  progress.  We  seriously  doubt  the 
readiness  of  the  Oriental  world  to  throw  off  the  check  as  well  as  the  help  of  the 
Western  '  *  sectarian ' '  Churches.  By  no  means  all  missionaries  agree  with  Dr.  Hall 
on  tliis  subject  J  and  certainly  the  history  of  the  Oiurch  of  Christ  in  Japan  ia 
not  entirely  reasstmng.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  this  crcedleas^  structure* 
less,  non-ecclesiastical  omnium  gathenim  in  the  East  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
grasping  native  politicians  on  one  side,  or  to  a  thinly  veneered  paganism  on 
another,  or  to  an  imposing  and  attractive  state-churchism  on  another. 

We  believe  that  Protestantism,  substantially  unchanged,  is  here  to  stay,  and 
that  the  Bible,  substantially  unchanged,  is  to  be  Its  imperishable  safeguard  and 
pooaeesion.  We  believe  that  while  our  little  aj-stems  may  have  their  day,  any 
Ctiureh  so  large  as  to  disregard  standards  of  distinctively  Christian  belief,  and  to 
group  together  men  under  the  vague  and  misty  and  meaningless  symbob  of 
Human  Brotherhood,  will  be  simply  no  Church  at  all.  We  believe  tliat  in- 
dividualistic faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  Atoning  Sa\iour  and  Living  Lord,  is  to 
have  its  recrudescence  aniotig  lh«?  manifold  reactions  from  the  crystaliized  institu- 
tionalism,  the  devitaliaed  confcssionalism  and  the  earth-begotten  traditionalism 
which  may  haunt  and  harass  the  Church  of  Christ  which  is  yet  to  l>e.  We  believe 
that  there  is  a  seif-styled  cosmopolitanism  which  is  easily  misled  by  the  false 
notion  that  it  Is  catching  the  many-sided  spirit  of  the  liistoric  Clmst,  but  which 
will  find  its  truest  and  highest  realization  in  bringing  Cluist  and  the  World  into 
-vital  touch  with  each  other,  and  that  in  doing  tliis — our  greatest  work^mueh 
that  Dr.  HaU  sees  coming  may  come,  and  much  more  never  Ti-ill* 

TrmU&rif  N.  J,  nEKRT  CoLLisf  Murrou* 
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Haeckel's  Monism  False  ;  An  Examination  of  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe,  The 
Wonders  of  Life,  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  a  Man  of  Science,  by  Prof. 
Haeckel:  Together  with  HaeckeVs  Critics  Answered,  by  Joseph  McCabe.  By 
Frank  Ballard,  M.A.,  B.D.,  B.Sc,  F.R.M.S.,  etc.,  Author  of  The  Miracles 
of  Unbelief,  Clarion  Fallacies,  Which  Bible  to  Read,  The  Mission  of  Christi- 
anity, Reasonable  Orthodoxy,  etc.  London :  Charles  H.  Kelley.  8vo ;  pp.  x\i, 
605.     Price,  5s.  net. 

This  is  a  splendid  work  of  negative  apologetics:  negative,  in  that  it  is  not  so 
much  constructive  in  form  as  rather  a  rebuttal  and  reply  to  the  leading  positions 
of  Haeckel;  apologetics,  in  that  it  is  a  fine  defense  of  some  of  the  great  truths 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  The  author  is  not  unknown.  His 
former  works  have  prepared  the  reader  for  a  brilliant  and  thorough  handling  of 
any  foe  that  may  cross  his  path  or  engage  his  valor.  He  has  the  two  requisites 
for  such  a  work  as  this:  he  has  the  argumentative  temperament  and  he  has  the 
competent  scholarship.  Either  were  impotent  without  the  other.  That  Mr. 
Ballard  has  the  former  is  e\'ident  on  every  page.  Plainly  he  likes  nothing  better 
than  such  a  fight,  wherein  he  who  fights  for  victory  fights  for  truth.  He  is  not 
one  whit  afraid  of  his  antagonist.  He  often  turns  the  ad  hominem  with  striking 
effect.  He  sees  every  breach  in  the  armor  of  his  foe,  and  he  makes  for  it  with 
cunning  strength  and  with  unerring  aim.  And  his  scholarly  qualifications  for 
such  a  bout  are  shown  in  his  wonderfully  wide  acquaintance  with  philosophy  and 
science,  and  his  virile  grasp  and  easy  handling  of  all  the  great  questions  in  dis- 
pute. Possibly  not  a  few  may  doubt  the  call  for  such  a  book  as  this.  We  be- 
lieve their  doubt  is  not  well  founded.  Haeckel  is  brilliant ;  his  views  are  plausible ; 
his  books  have  been  circulated  and  read  to  an  amazing  extent,  perhaps  more 
widely  in  Great  Britain  than  in  America.  His  translator  and  disciple  is  a  very 
keen  and  gifted  man.  He  was  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  professor, 
the  Very  Reverend  Father  Antony,  O.S.F.,  at  St.  Antony's,  Forest  Gate;  but 
he  is  now  Mr.  Joseph  McCabe,  who  tells  the  story  of  his  transformation  in  his 
From  Rome  to  Rationalism.  His  apostasy  is  another  illustration  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  hard-and-fast  alternative,  '*Rome  or  nothing:"  and  accordingly 
when  McCabe  left  Rome  he  landed  in  the  pit  with  Haeckel ;  and  his  book,  Haeckel' s 
Critics  Answered,  is  classed  with  those  of  his  master  by  Mr.  Ballard  in  this  bit  of 
apologetic  work. 

It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  write  such  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  review 
of  this  book  as  its  merits  call  for.  For  it  does  not  profess  to  stand  alone;  its  very 
purpose  and  reason  for  being  is  to  expose  the  weakness  of  certain  other  books. 
The  success  of  the  effort  will,  of  course,  be  variously  judged  by  various  critics, 
each  judging  from  his  own  point  of  view.  Certainly  it  shows  the  thought  and 
style  of  Haeckel  to  be  vain,  dogmatic  and  often  unsupported,  while  Mr.  McCabe 
is  seen  to  be  altogether  too  proud  in  boasting  of  both  Haeckel's  modesty  and  of 
his  own.  Haeckel  has  an  easy  and  magisterial  way  of  dismising  as  ignorant  or 
obsolete  all  wlio  do  not  agree  with  Haeckel.  It  is  amusing  to  be  shown  how  a 
writer  who  is  himself  a  septuagenarian  accounts  for  the  change  of  philosophical 
principles  which  is  found  in  such  men  as  Wundt,  Kant,  Virchow,  and  Du  Bois 
Reymond  by  the  fact  that  *  *  with  old  age  there  comes  a  gradual  decay  of  the  brain, 
just  as  happens  in  all  other  organs. ' '  Of  course,  the  change  in  each  case  where  it 
betokens  advancing  senility  is  from  agreement  to  opposition  to  Haeckel's  Mon- 
ism. Haeckel  applies  this  same  explanation  to  Newton,  who,  he  says,  ''passed 
the  last  thirty-four  years  of  his  life  in  the  obscure  labyrinth  of  mystic  dreams  and 
theistic  superstition' ';  and  to  the  suggestion  that  senile  declension  must  be  reck- 
oned with  in  accounting  for  this,  Mr.  Ballard  is  able  to  say  that  "when  Newton  was 
past  Haeckel's  own  age  he  performed  the  mathematical  feat  of  solving  the  special 
problem  which  Leibnitz  liad  concocted  for  the  express  purpose  of  confounding 
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EiogUsh  nmtliejiiaticianB  *  *  (p.  303),  Hae^kpl  accounts  for  Romanes'  ThrmghU 
on  Bdigion,  m  like  manner,  by  what  he  calls  one  of  **  those  psychologieal  meta- 
morphoses**- whereupon  Caaon  Gore  nails  liis  words  as  *'a  nialigtiant  slander," 
and  Dr.  Burden  Sandersoa  says,  ^^Up  to  itie  ond  he  presented  aot  only  his 
mental  vigcjr,  but  the  keenest  interest  in  his  adentific  pursuita^*  (pp.  28,  29), 

I  With  tins  sort  of  arffument  Mr.  Ballard  is  altogether  at  home;  not  that  he  uses 

fit  for  himself »  but  that  he  knows  how  to  meet  it  and  how  to  handle  it.  Haeckel*3 
omniscience  is  overawing  and  his  oracular-like  dogmatisms  silence  any  other 
than  a  l>ra%^e  and  couragjeous  i-hallenge*  For  exampk%  he  saya  in  his  Conf0$monf 
'*Ii  an^*  antiquated  school  of  purely  speculative  psj-chology  still  continues  ta 
uphold  this  irrational  dof^na  (i.e.,  human  immortality)^  the  fact  can  only  lie  re- 
garded as  a  deplorable  anachronism'*  (p.  318);  and  in  his  Wonders,  *'\Ve  now 
know  that  the  hght  of  the  flange  is  a  sum  of  electric  %ibration8  of  the  ether,  and  the 
soul  a  sum  of  plasn^a- movements  in  the  ganglion  cells-  As  compared  with  this 
scientific  conception ^  the  doctrine  of  immortality  of  scholastic  psycliology  haa 

^  about  the  same  value  as  the  materialistic  conceptions  of  the  Red  Indian  about 
future  life  in  ScliiUer^s   Kadowes&ian  death-son^"  (p,  318),     When  Haeckei 

Is  discussing  the  orig:in  and  natiu^  of  life,  he  cuts  the  knot  by  announcing  that 
*' there  is  nothing  in  life  to  know.*'  Mr.  McCabe  has  so  far  learned  from  his 
master  as  to  be  able  to  make  announcement  of  this  striking  discovery:  ^*God  has 
shrunk  into  an  intangible  cosmic  principle* '  (p.  319) ;  and t  once  more^  for  the  sake 
of  showing  how  modest  is  the  writer,  who  15  con.^tantly  complaining  of  the  offen- 
sive personalities  and  unwammted  audacities  of  his  foes^  we  may  quote  this  time 
from  the  Eiddk:  ''Monistic  cosmology  provecf,  on  the  basis  of  the  law  of  sub- 

I  Stance,  that  there  is  no  personal  Got! ;  comparative  and  genetic  psychology'-  showed 
Ihat  there  cannot  be  an  immortal  soul ;  and  monistic  physiology  proved  the 
lUtility  of  the  assumption  of  frt^  will.  Finally,  the  science  of  evolution  made 
b  dear  that  the  same  eternal  iron  laws  that  rule  m  the  inorganic  world  are  vaUd 
too  in  the  organic  and  moral  world' '  (p,  57<J).  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mr.  Ballard 
is  led  to  say  that  Haeckers  contentions  ^*  deserve  to  be  tenned  bellicose  bombast 
rather  than  syalematic  philosophy**? 

But  whoever  would  know  the  strength  of  the  defense  must  read  this  book  for 
himself.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  for  any  one  who  has  been  influenced  by  the 
writings  of  this  HaeckeUan  school  of  Monism^  or  for  any  one  who  cares  to  inform 
himself  more  thoRiughly  concerning  its  characteristic  positions  or  conceniing  the 
soundness  and  strength  <»f  the  answer  which  true  science  and  CTuistian  phil- 
osophy can  furnish,  tiiis  sturdy  volume  would  be  invaluable-  Simply  as  a  con- 
tribution to  controversial  literature^  it  is  delicious  reading.  As  a  vindication  of 
the  integrity  of  Evangelical  Christianity,  not  unscathed  and  yet  unchanged  arid 
nnliarmed  by  tht^e  douglity  assnihints,  it  is  superb;  and  as,  incidentally^  a  correct 
setting  forth  of  those  thing!?  which  should  be  defended  i\s  essential  and  those 
things  whieh  may  be  surrendered  as  negligible,  it  is  in  the  txtain,  \  ifiwcd  on  the 
broad  common  field  of  philosophical  presupposition,  of  scientific  support  and  of 
apologetical  outlook,  entirely  satisfactory. 

Treni4}n,  N.  J.  Henry  Coluj*  HtNToN% 


i  WoitLn  AS  Intention.  A  Contribution  to  Tt'lc«)logy.  By  L.  P.  Gratacap, 
Curator  of  American  Museum  of  Natural  Histont^  New  York.  New  York; 
Eaton  &  Mains;  Cincinnati:  Jennings  tfe  Graham,  Svo;  pp,  \x,  346.  $1,25 
net. 

This  monograph  is  an  able  and  abstract  essay  designed  to  support  the  tltesis 

^hat  the  World,  the  Bible,  Conduct  and  Creed,  and  the  Chtn-ch  each  stands  for 

.^n  Intention  which  is  as  yet  partially  and  imperfectly  realized,  but  which  is  on 

^he  slow  way  of  progress  to  its  final  fulfiUment.     As  Prolegomena,  we  have 
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extendt^l  treatisea  upon '  *  Tlie  Supernatural ' '  and  upon  *  *  Tlie  Odinates  of  R«vela* 
tion."  In  the  diBcussion  of  these  *  *Ordinatea* '  h  devebpeti  what  we  should  call 
the  most  striking  thought  in  the  book.  As  a  question  of  form,  we  should  say 
that  the  autlior  made  a  mistake  in  introducing  Id^  discussion  of  this  .subject  with 
an  illustration  which  is  so  intricate  and  technical  that  to  most  minds  it  will 
poorly  serve  hia  purpose  to  illustrate.  This  is  the  illustration:  '*The  ordinates 
of  a  point  are  those  distances  upon  two  hues  at  right  angles  to  each  other^  from 
which  lifica  produced  until  they  intersect  determine  the  peisition  of  the  point  in  a 
plane"  (pp.  53, 54).  The  truth  which  the  author  intends  to  illustrate  by  this  is 
that  the  ordinates  of  revelation  are  need  and  desire.  *'0n  what  we  shall  term 
the  anthfopiittic  side,  need  determines  its  owii  revelation  and  desire  its  own ;  on 
what  we  call  the  theopiitic  side,  need  and  desire  do  the  same.  But  when  in  an^ 
thropum  need  is  strong,  desire  subordinate,  in  fheopisrn  need  is  stibordinate  aad 
desire  is  strong ;  rice  i^ersa^  when  in  anthropiem  desire  is  strong,  need  subordinate, 
in  theopisin  desire  is  subordinate  and  need  is  strong"  (p.  56).  Accordingly,  from 
man*s  standpoint,  the  Old  Testament  revelation  was  necessary  and  the  New 
Testajiicnt  revelation  wiis  desirable;  wliile  from  God*&  standpoint,  vtec  versm^ 
the  Old  Testament  revelation  was  desirable  and  the  New  Testament  revelation 
was  necessa.ry,  Tliis  is  a  suggestive  seed- thought,  and  while  the  iden  may  not 
Btand  on  all  fours,  it  has  enough  in  it  to  commend  itself  for  though  tfol  eonsidera^ 
tion. 

The  author^s  psychological  study  of  ** Intention"  h  sane  and  thorough,  and 
his  apphcation  of  the  principles  ^f  it  to  the  Divine  Mind  is  in  the  interest  of  a 
modemly  interpreted  tcleologj%  We  feel  very  strongly  that  he  goes  too  far  with 
such  %iewa  as  those  of  Mr.  J.  B,  Mill  in  magnif jing  the  crudities  and  aiielties  of 
nature,  and  with  what  he  calls  "the  new  \iew"  in  magnifying  the  errors  of 
Scripture — "its  dilemmas  of  doctrine,  perplexities  of  statement,  probable  inac- 
curacies and  mystical  explanations  of  facts. '  *  Of  course,  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance between  what  is  and  what  is  to  be,  the  larger  the  field  for  the  display  of 
this  element  of  Intention  and  of  its  gradual  reahzation :  and  whea  any  writer  is 
BO  completely  possessed  by  any  one  idea  as  this  writer  is  with  that  of  *  *  Intention," 
he  will  be  verj^  likely  to  3deld  to  the  temptation  to  subordinate  too  much  to  that 
one  favorite  and  contprehenaive  category. 

Trenlonf  N.J,  Hen  by  CoLim  MiNTONi 

OUTLINES  OF  Cbristiax  APOLOGETIC:*,  Fof  Usc  in  Lecture.  By  Hermann 
ScHULTZ,  Ph.D.  Authorised  Translation  from  the  Second  Enlarged  Edition 
(1902),  by  Alfreu  Bcll  Nichols,  Professor  of  Gem>an  In  Simmons  College. 
8vo;  pp,  xi,  328.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  London:  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  Ltd.     1905.     Catalogue  price,  11.75. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  intended  to  be,  and  to  a  certain  degree  is,  indicative 
of  its  nature.  It  is  only  an  outline,  a  s>llabus,  of  the  author*s*  lectures.  It 
' '  makes  no  other  claim  than  tiiat  of  a  sketcli  that  aims  neither  at  giving  the  ma- 
terial exhaustively  and  independently  nor  at  developing  fully  the  reasons  for 
the  conclusions  reached.*'  It  is,  howe%'er,  a  much  fuller  outUne  than,  for  ex* 
ample,  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith's  ApohgeUcs  and  it  is  presented  with  much  more 
regard  to  literary  fivrm.  Indeed,  Prof.  Smitii's  work  was  neither  revised  nor 
prepared  by  himself,  being  simply  drawn  up  by  others  froni  hi^  notes  and  briefs; 
whereas  Dr.  Schultz  has  made  his  ovm  outUne  and  has  liimseh  revised  and  en- 
larged it.  The  result  is  that  while  it  is  so  condensed  as  not  to  be  easy  reading, 
it  is  seldom  obscure^  and  it  wi^uld  seem  to  be  quite  possible  for  any  competent 
teacher  of  apologetics  to  read  hetweeti  its  lines  and  thus  to  supply  to  his  pupils 

•  Latdy  def««^^rL 
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bat  was  in  the  author'i  mind.  The  term  ** Christian*'  is  not  m  significant. 
In  connet'tion  with  apologetics  it  has  come  to  have  a  fixed  meaning.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  It  as  defining  apologetics  33  the  science  of  the  proofs 
(1)  of  the  necessity  and  consequent  reality  of  the  supernatural;  (2)  of  the  mani* 
festation  of  the  supernatural  in  histfirj'^  in  the  person  and  work  of  Clirist  as 
evidenced  by  miracles  of  act,  of  word^  aiid  of  life;  and  (3)  of  the  Bible  as  the  super- 

iBaturtil  and  infallible  record  of  this  revelation.     Until  quite  recently  this  has 
eti  the  recognUcd  content  of  Christian  apologetics-     It  is  not  too  much  to  say 

"that  it  is  its  historic  meaning.  Dr.  Schultz,  however — and  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  there  are  now  many  who  agree  vtitli  liim  in  this^would  stat^^  the  con- 
tents of  apologetics  quite  differently,  "Its  task  is  (I)  to  understand  the  nature 
and  claims  of  religion-  (2)  to  comprehend  the  historical  phenomena  of  religion; 
(3)  to  exhibit  the  nature  and  perfection  of  Christianity.* '  That  is,  whereas  the 
old  apologetics  began  with  the  Supernatural  and  the  proof  of  liis  necessary  exist- 
ence; this  new  apologetics  begins  ^^-ith  so  natural  a  phenomenon  as  religion  and 
the  explanation  of  its  reasonableness:  whereas  tlie  old  apologetics  proceeded  to 
establish  the  intervention  in  nature  of  the  Supernatural  as  witnessed  by  miracles, 
prophecy  and  Christitui  experience;  tlie  new  apologetics  goes  on  to  the  lustory 
and  comparison  of  the  Vitrioue  religions  as  so  many  developments  of  man's 
nature:  and  whereas  tiie  old  apologetics  would  conclude  by  handing  to  us  in  the 
Bible  the  infallible  record  of  the  supernatural  revelation  of  salvation  which  God 
has  given  to  us  in  Christianity,  and  in  it  alone;  the  new  apologetics  would  pro'v^ 
('hristianity  to  be  *'the  perfect  religion/^  not  by  bringing  out  the  truth  as  well 
as  the  unique  saving  power  of  its  facta  and  doctrines,  but  by  emphasizing  the 
rehgious  helpfulness  of  the  personality  of  Clmstp  quite  apart  from  the  question 
whether  or  not  he  was  and  taught  Bs  the  Scriptures,  which  he  said  *He3tiry  of" 
him,  affirm.  That  the  difference  between  these  iwo  kinds  of  apologetics  is  as 
wide  as  that  between  day  and  night  is  submitted.  The  difference  is  not  otdy 
with  regard  to  the  method  of  proof ;  it  is  specially  with  regard  to  the  object  of 
proof.  While  both  hold  to  God  and  to  his  creation  and  control  of  nature,  th# 
old  apologetics  would  \indicate,  on  grounds  of  evi deuce ^  a  religion  which  God 
has  himself  communicated  to  man  from  heav^en ;  whereas  the  new  apologetics^  on 
grounds  of  feeling,  would  commopd  Christianity  as  the  best  religion  which  God 
has  evolved  out  of  human  nature  and  liy  means  of  human  nature. 

Even  more  misleading  is  it  to  apply  the  term  apologetics  to  such  a  work  as 
this.  Apologetics  refers  always  to  \dndi cation.  Our  author  has  iiTitten  to 
"estabhah  Chrisdamty's  claim  to  be^  for  our  age  as  for  others,  the  perfect  em- 
bodinient  of  religion  over  against  those  who  dispute  its  permanent  significance/' 
This,  however,  it  is  absurd  for  turn  to  attempt;  and  it  is  so  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1,  He  denies  both  the  need  and  the  value  of  rational  evidence  in  the  sphere  of 
religion.  "God/*  we  are  told,  '  'cannot  be  an  object  of  knowledge,  but  only  of 
faith"  (p.  101);  and  *Hhe  'theology'  of  the  Church  of  the  disciples  has  as  little 
decisive  significance  for  our  faith  as  do  the  results  of  the  study  of  the  Ufe  of 
Jesns'^  (p.  22o),  ''The  miracle  of  revelatiouj  that  God  through  the  historical 
Jesus  enters  into  intercourse  with  the  hearts  of  men^  condemning  and  approving, 
has  simply  notliing  to  do  with  the  historicity  of  the  external  marveb  related  of 
Jesus,  or  with  the  tjuestion  of  what  relation  they  bear  to  the  course  of  nature  and 
its  law"  (p.  67),  Indeed,  -^we  beUeve,  not  because  of^  but  in  spite  of,  the 
miracle*'  (p»  55)*  "For  rehgion  springs  from  a  sense  of  the  divine  life,  not 
from  theoretic  knowledge;  and  in  order  to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  reUgion*  that 
have  their  ground  in  sin,  there  is  needed  the  rousing  of  right  feelings,  not  the 
communication  of  a  higher  knowledge*'  (p,  47).  ^'A  great  part  of  the  peculiar 
power  and  joy  of  rehgion  depends  on  the  fact  that  a  scientific  proof  of  its  truth 
is  impc^sible"  (p.  82),     This  position,  however,  is  open  to  two  fatal  objections; 
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a.  It  is  based  on  a  false  psychology.  It  presupposes  that  what  are  called 
man's  different  natures  can  operate  in  independence  of  each  other.  Hence,  the 
religious  and  the  theoretic  spheres  can  be  kept  apart,  and  so  a  doctrine  can  have 
high  religious  value  even  though  it  have  no  foundation  in  objective  fact.  But 
the  truth  is  that  man's  natures  do  not  operate  independently.  They  are  not 
even  themselves  separate.  Man  has  but  one  nature.  His  spiritual  being  is 
one  and  indi\isible.  It  does  not  have  even  different  powers.  Its  so-called 
faculties  are  but  so  many  functions  of  one  power,  and  these  functions  invariably 
involve  each  other.  Intellect  and  will,  for  example,  cannot  be  divorced;  and, 
as  Bowen  has  said, '  'feeling  is  a  state  of  mind  consequent  on  the  reception  of  an 
idea.*'  Hence,  religion  cannot  be  simply  a  matter  of  *' right  feelings.**  If 
''right  feelings"  are  to  be  aroused,  a  "higher  knowledge'*  must  be  communi- 
cated. In  a  word,  that  religion  might  be  wliat  our  author  affirms  that  it  is,  man 
would  have  to  be  other  tlian  he  is. 

6.  The  \iew  taken  of  religious  judgments,  or  judgments  of  value,  is  utterly 
destructive  of  their  value  That  religious  judgments  are  peculiar  and  have  an 
important  place  is  not  to  be  denied.  Religion  is  animated  by  a  practical  motive. 
Hence,  it  does  prize  truth  according  to  its  effect  on  the  heart  and  character. 
Further,  religious  judgments  include  an  element  of  ethical  decision.  It  is  he 
"who  wills  to  do  the  will  of  God  who  knows  the  doctrine**  (John  iii.  17).  Fi- 
nally, only  the  spiritually  minded  man  can  appreciate  spiritual  truth;  for  it  "is 
spiritually  judged'*  (1  Cor.  ii.  14).  In  these  ways  at  least  religious  judgment 
does  differ  from  pure  intellectual  or  theoretic  judgment.  The  element  of  value 
does  enter  into  the  former,  and  more  even  than  elsewhere  the  head  does  depend 
on  the  hfeart.  As  Dr.  Schultz  well  says,  "Apologetics  can  by  itself  neither 
convert  nor  save.  God  alone  can  arouse  within  us  the  faith  that  makes  us 
righteous  and  aUve"  (p.  2).  "No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  Lord  but 
in  the  Holy  Spirit'*  (1  Col.  xii.  3).  All  this,  however,  implies  that 
the  judgment  of  value  rests  on  a  theoretic  judgment,  and  not  vice  versa. 
The  spiritual  helpfulness  of  a  doctrine  is  conditioned  on  its  truth  to  fact; 
its  truth  as  a  doctrine  is  not  proved  by  its  apparent  helpfulness.  The 
deity  of  Clirist  is  a  precious  doctrine  because  it  is  the  true  interpretation  of 
a  real  fact;  and  it  would  lose  all  its  helpfulness,  if  his  body  were  still  lying  dead 
in  a  Syrian  grave.  In  a  word,  saving  faith  is  much  more  than  and  essentially 
different  from  historical  faith ;  but  it  is  not  independent  of  it.  The  latter  is  the 
condition  of  the  former.  It  is  true  that  *  'he  who  refuses  to  go  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  sense  experience  and  of  logic  can  gain  no  assurance  of  religious  trutlis  * ' 
(p.  3) ,  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  neither  can  he  who  in  the  sphere  of  religion  insists 
on  denying  the  validity  of  sense  experience  and  of  logic.  The  human  spirit  is 
not  built  in  segments ;  and  truth,  though  of  diverse  kinds,  is  always  true. 

2.  Our  author's  position  leaves  him  no  infallible  standard  by  which  to  estab- 
lish the  perfection  of  Christianity.  He  can  no  longer  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  in- 
fallible, and  he  does  not  claim  to  do  so.  He  rejects  the  external  evidences  of 
miracle  and  propliecy,  on  which  Christ  fell  back  as  attesting  the  divinity  of  his 
commission  and  that  of  liis  apostles,  and  therefore  as  guaranteeing  the  infalli- 
bility of  their  message.  He  prefers  to  go  back  to  Christ  himself.  In  him  he 
learns  both  what  Clirist  is  and  what  man  needs ;  and  thus  he  is  in  a  position,  as 
he  supposes,  to  develop  his  argument  for  the  perfection  of  Christianity  from  ita 
nature  and  adaptations.  But  how  does  he  know  what  Christ  is  save  as  he  can 
refer  to  what  he  did ;  and  how  can  lie  know  surely  what  Christ  did  unless  he  has 
an  infallible  record?  And  how  can  he,  blinded  and  perverted  as  he  is  by  sin, 
discern  what  he  himself  and  men  generally  really  need,  and  so  determine  the 
unique  helpfulness  of  Christ  and  his  religion,  unless  he  has  both  a  "teacher  sent 
from  God**  to  instruct  him  and  an  infallible  record  of  his  instructions?  In  a 
word,  deny  "the  external  marvels  related  of  Jesus,  and  on  the  ground  of  which 
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he  cflUeii  on  men  to  believe  on  him* '  (St.  John  xiv.  II),  and  you  have*  noUiing  left 
certainly'  but  a  Christ  of  your  own  conception  and  tm  etliical  standard  of  your  own 
imagination.  Thi»  should  be  ih*?  condemnation  of  the  kind  of  apologetics  of 
wLich  Dr.  SclmJta^s  book  is  probably  ^  good  an  example  as  we  have.  If  -we  pre- 
fer Albrecht  Kitschl,  with  his  non-rational  anil  non-hislorical  makeshift  for  Chris- 
tianity, we  shall^  of  course^  dote  on  our  anthor;  but  if  wc  prefer  the  apologetics  of 
him  who  is  liimself  **the  Truth,"  we  shall  regard  the  work  imdeT  review  as  no 
better  than  a  tj-atesty, 
FrimtUm.  Wilx.iam  Bhekton  Gei:eni:,  Jfi. 

FiNJLLiTT    OF    THE    ChRISTIAX    R ELI G ION.      Bv    GeOHGB    BuHJIAK   FoSTKR, 

Prof^sor  of  the  PMloaopliy  of  lleUgion.  ITae  Decennial  Publications  of  the 
University  of  Oiieago,  Second  Series.  Volume  XVL  Svoj  pp.  xiii^  518, 
Qiicago;  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1906,  Price,  net|  14.00;  poat^ 
paid,  $4.22. 

T!ie  material  of  tlm  book  was  fiist  given  by  Prof.  Foster  in  two  courges  of  lec- 
tures before  the  Harvard  Summer  Sehool  of  Tlieology  in  1902  and  1903.  In 
response  to  numerous  and  moat  earnest  aoUcitations  it  has  been  entirely  worked 
over,  put  int<i  its  present  elaborate  form,  issued  as  one  of  the  volinnes  '  'in  com- 
inemoraiion  of  the  completion  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  ejtijstenoe  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cbicagcij ' '  aiid  introduced  to  the  public  with  the  prediction,  *  ^by  a  liigh 
authority  who  has  read  the  proof-sheets, '  *  that  it  will  prove  to  be  *  *  the  most 
important  religioiis  book  of  the  generation'' — that  it  will  ** occupy  in  theology 
a  position  analogous  to  that  of  Kant's  Critique  in  philosopby." 

The  task  of  this  pretentious  volume,  to  quote  its  own  words,  is:  "First,  to 
disengage  our  eternal  values  from  their  supejuaturalis tic  shell;  to  conquer  the 
exemption  of  the  seJf ,  groMn  conscious  of  it.^  rights*  from  the  tyranny  of  history  j 
to  make  room  for  frecdoni  and  dev€4opment  a«  against  the  absolutism  of  eceleai- 
flstieal  positivism.  Secondly »  since  the  modern  world  escaped  the  tliraldom  of 
tlie  old  static  absolute  but  to  become  a  victim  of  the  fleeting  and  empty  relativi- 
ties of  naturalism,  it  becomes  us  to  wage  war  upon  this  new  front  also.  If  the 
^d  was  being  without  becf>mingj  the  new  is  becoming  without  being,  true  being. 

seugaging  becoming  from  naturalism,  we  find  the  possibility  of  truth  and  good* 
ites  througli  becoming — the  possilnlity  of  personality  in  which  there  is  an  eternal 
and  absolute  moment.  Thus  the  principle  of  development,  disengaged  from  its 
natnraliatie  construction,  and  tiie  principle  of  personality  are  cotnplmnentary; 
personality  being  end  and  not  means,  development  being  means  and  not  end, 
III  othtfT  words  J  supematurahsm  excludes  development^the  element  of  truth  in 
naturalism:  naturalism  excludes  eternal  values^the  element  of  truth  in  super- 
naturalism  :  science  requires  the  former,  rchgion  the  latter.  We  can  have  eternal 
values  without  supematurahsm,  and  development  without  naturalism.  But 
can  we  have  eternal  valuer  and  development,  the  relative  cause  of  evolution  and 
the  absolute  worth  of  personality?  In  this  light  our  problem  is  plain:  Does  the 
idea  of  development,  the  golden  mean  between  supematuralismt  wliich  abso- 
lutizes a  gi%'en  form  of  the  ma-iiifestation  of  Christianity,  and  naturalism,  wliich 
demes  absolute  values  in  principle,  constitute  an  a  'priori  impossibility  to  the 
de&lite  significance  of  Jesus  in  historj',  and  to  Weiners  striking  phroac,  *  After 
Jesus^  it  is  his  reUgion  or  none'?'*  In  a  word,  the  re\iewer  would  add,  Can  we 
hold  to  development  as  a  universal  law,  as  science  requires  \is  to  do^  and  yet 
regard  Christianity  m  "the  perfect,  the  consummate^  the  ultimate  religion'*? 
That  is,  can  **the  two  ideas  of  development  and  finality  be  synthesized"? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  the  author  proceeds  to  inquire,  Wiat  is  *Hhe 
essence  of  Christianity"?  for  clearly  it  is  of  tliis  only  that  hnahty  could  he  pred- 

ted.    Thiij  however,  brings  up  **ihe  problem  of  method/'     How  are  ^-e  to 
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know  what  Christianity  Ls?  We  may  not  ask  tbe  Church  a«  infallible,  as  tlie 
Romanist  does;  Deither  may  we  ask  the  Bil^le  n$  inspired,  aa  the  Protestant  does; 
nor  yet  may  we  ask  the  New  Testament,  as  *  ^setting  ftrrth  the  historical  begin- 
ning of  the  Qimtian  roUgion/ '  as  Wendt  and  hie  school  do;  nor  even  may  we  ask 
**the  primitive  gospel*'  and  seek  iu  kernel  in  **the  reiigioaity  of  the  present,'* 
as  Haraaek  does.  But  what,  after  all,  h  that  for  which  we  are  looking?  T\liat 
do  we  mean  by  ^'the  essence  of  Christianity'^?  It  is  '*the  organizing  and  pro- 
ductive principle  of  the  fullness  of  that  phenomenon  of  life  which  we  call  ChrU- 
tianity . "  It '  *  is '  a  life,  ^  and  not  niercly  doRoia,  or  cult,  or  institution ' ' ;  and  the 
** determination*'  of  this  Ufe  **m,  at  all  events,  an  Instorical  task,*'  Just  here» 
howtjver,  is  the  problem.  What  constitutes  the  historical  method?  It  is,  first 
of  all,  descriptive,  *  *  It  seeks  to  restore  the  complex  of  phenomena  by  the  geniiis 
and  skill  of  tiie  con-^tructive  imagination/ '  But  when  it  has  done  tlds  it  becomes 
explanatory,  1*  seeks  the  causes  of  what  it  has  descnbedj  and  in  doing  this  it 
does  and  must  rule  out  all "  miraculous  supematuraljsm.  * '  The^e  two  processes^ 
howt*ver»  will  not  give  ua  the  essence  of  Cliristianity,  indi^ensable  though  they 
are  in  our  search  for  it.  The  reason  is  that  the  Cliristian  religion  is  not  only 
"an  historical  magnitude/'  "It  entered  into  the  hbtory  of  humanity  at  a  de- 
finite time,  and  has  uudergone  Hstorical  unfolding  and  development  since  that 
time*';  but,  like  all  religion,  it  is  intensely  personal.  **Now  only  persona  can 
understand  and  interpret  persons;  and  ivhat  person  is  great  enough  to  underslajid 
and  interpret  Jesus?'*  Hence,  **the  impartial  deternii nation  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity  is  impossible, ' '  The  personal  equation  is  bound  to  enter  in.  That 
is,  in  this  case,  ** determination  of  essence  is  mn^truciion  of  essence/'  The 
essence  of  Oiristianity  '*is  not  simply  a  datum  to  be  received,  but  a  reality  to  be 
ereated  ever  anew, "  *  *  You  simply  take  from  the  Ufe  of  Jesus  what  you  can  use  in 
your  own  spiritual  household;  and  what  you  can  use  you  call  Uhe  essence^'  the 
^esientiaLs/  "  **Onoe  personal,  man  must  be  free,  free  lord  even  of  the  essence 
of  the  Christian  religion,"  Indeed »  '*the  historian*s  exposition  of  Jesus  will 
ever  remain  subordinate  to  the  worth  of  Je^us  as  evinced  in  his  practical  effecti%fe- 
ness  in  the  lives  of  his  confessors/  '  *  *  It  is  not  that  the  historical  narratives  are 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce  historical-science  certainty,  though  tliat  is 
true.  It  is  that  nowhere  is  historical-Bcience  certainty  a  cause  of  which  religious 
certainty  is  the  eif€?ct/' 

The  author  then  proceeds,  hy  me^ns  of  the  historical  method,  to  get  as  dose  as 
he  can  to  the  historical  Jesus.  In  this  investigation  he  is,  as  he  says,  ^*  wholly 
dependent  upon  a  century  of  fine  scientific  work  on  the  synoptic  problem,  in 
which  he  lias  had  no  part/'  The  net  result  of  tliis  work  has  beenpven  in  Prof, 
\Vernle*s  book^  Die  Qutlkn  des  Lebens  Jc^y ;  and  it  h  from  this  book  and  from 
Prof,  Bousset's  Was  wissen  toir  von  Jesus 9  that  Prof*  Foster  draws,  *'BotU 
writers/'  to  quote  Prof.  Johnson's  recent  admirable  review  of  these  volumee, 
'*lead  us  through  a  comparison  of  the  fourth  Gospel  w^th  the  Synoptics,  and  of 
the  Synoptics  with  one  another,  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  the  Gospels  is  to 
be  accepted  as  an  historical  document.  The  ultimate  reason  for  rejeetion  is 
not  the  lateness  of  date,  for  Wernle  assigns  the  first  three  Gospels  to  the  years 
70  to  90  AD,  It  is  the  con\dction,  in  the  case  of  both  writers,  that  the  Gospels 
give  tis,  not  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  what  the  Church  had  come  to  be- 
lie%''e  about  his  Ufe;  and  is-ith  botli  the  faith  of  the  Church  is  a  distorting  medium, 
so  obscuring  the  truth  as  to  make  any  consistent  picture  of  the  life  or  even  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  impossible,''  As  Wemle  says,  "We  lose  what  for  centuries 
has  belonged  to  the  fixed  portrait  of  Jesus.*'  As  our  author  himself  adds,  **On 
the  basis  of  the  earliest  or  oldest  sources,  we  cau  write  no  biography,  no  ao- 
caUed  life  of  Jesus/'  *^ In  all  the  points  where  the  faith  of  the  primitive  eom- 
TOunity  itself  is  in  movement  and  flux  we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  laying 
hold  of  Jesus  himself.     These  points  are:  Christology,  picture  of  the  hiture, 
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belief  in  miracles^  attitude  to  the  law  and  to  the  nation,"  As  to  other  tlungiB, 
however,  and  these  the  main  things,  it  is  different.  *  *  From  the  fullness  of  bia 
parables  and  sayings,  and  from  the  numerous  memorabilia  of  the  momejit, 
Jesus  sp«aks  to  us  as  clearly  and  definitely  as  if  he  were  our  contemporary/^ 
'  *  The  closer  we  get  to  Jesus  in  the  tradition,  the  more  do(?s  everything  dogmatic 
and  theological  recede.  We  see  a  man  who  througli  his  olear  word  helps  lis 
rightly  to  understand  oiirselves,  the  world,  above  all  else  God;  and  who  goes  with 
USj  la  the  extremities  and  eonflicts  of  the  present,  as  a  most  faitliful  friend  and 
leader  upon  whom  we  may  confidently  rely. '  ^ 

In  Ms  closing  chapter  our  author   tries  to  be  constructive.    Having  shown 
that  in  most  respects  we  cannot  ti*ll  what  the  real  Jesus  was,  he  proceeds  to  set 
forth  what  the  real  Jesiia  h.    Ht*  b  not  what  the  real  Jesus  was*   The  latter  partici- 
pated in  the  theoretical  and  erroneous  vie^*e  of  his  day  as  to  nature,  as  to  spirits^  as 
to  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  to  the  ilesssiahj  as  to  the  redemptive  character  of  hk  death. 
His  moral  precepts,  too,  were  temporary  and  local.     With  all  thiS|  however,  we 
have  no  tiling  to  do.     It  is  the  spirit  and  not  the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  we  can  use, 
and  that.  consequenUy*  abides.     We  shall  always  need  heroism,  and  in  no  other 
^■way  can  w*e  get  it  so  well  a^  *'by  brooding  over  the  heroic  days  of  the  Master." 
^BWe  shaU  always  need  impulse,  and  the  example  of  Jesus  will  ever  **  supply 
I       dyTiamic  and  whisper  Ida  great '  Excelsior. '  "     * '  We  shall  always  need  faith ;  mid 
while  the  form  of  liis  faitli  in  God,  the  God-iclca,  may  be  cimnged,  tJie  cmU^^nl  will 
hardly  be  surpassed/'     Tl^e  finality  of  the  Clmstian  rehgion^  therefore,  would 
seem  to  amount  to  tiiis,  tliat  the  demand  for  a  spirit  hke  that  ivliich  Jesus  would 
appear  to  have  had  can  never  be  outgrovbTi.     It  must  always  be  inspiring  to  all 

•who  would  know  God  and  eternal  life. 
So  fidl  an  outUne  has  been  given  of  this,  ' '  the  most  important  religious  book  of 
the  generation,  * '  because  it  itself  is  its  owii  sufficient  refutation.  Its  positions 
are  so  radical  and  so  absurd  that  simply  to  state  wimt  they  are  is  tlie  best  argu- 
meat  gainst  them.  Nevertheless ,  as  no  outline  can  ever  do  justice  to  the  whole 
subject,  the  following,  among  many  i^tlier  special  criticisms  that  might  be  offered, 
may  be  useful  to  concentrate  att#mtion  on  some  of  the  more  significant  charac- 

■tedstics  of  this  alleged  epoch-making  book: 
I  1,  Though  its  material  has  been  worked  over,  it  itself  Is  unfinished.  Only 
the  briefest  table  of  contents  precedes  it^  and  no  index  of  any  kind  follows  it. 
Hence,  it  is  most  difficult  to  locate  any  item  tliat  may  be  needed;  and  tins  dif- 
ficulty  is  increased  by  the  redundancy,  prolixitj^  and  frecjuent  obscurity  of  the 
style.  In  a  word,  these  chapters  are  still  lectures:  they  have  the  limitations 
without  the  advantages  of  spoken  discoume- 

2.  They  are  further  blcniiiihed  by  inaccuracy  of  statement.  But  two  ex* 
amples  may  be  given.  One  is  the  ^iew  of  the  Canon  attributed  to  Orthodoxy, 
This  is  {p.  77)  that  "the  Spirit  witnesses  to  the  immediate  divinity  of  the  Bible 
as  a  wfmle/'  Such,  however,  is  not  the  doctrine.  It  never  was  the  doctrine^ 
*'The  fathers  of  the  Reformed  Oiurches,  as  little  as  we,  sought  to  determine  the 
Canon/'  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  "which  is  a  matter  of  history,  on  the  basis  of 
the  tesiimi^nium  Spiriius  Bfincii,  w^hicb  is  a  mattt*r  of  experience/'  Ou  the 
latter  basis  they  determined  not  the  Canon  but  the  Word  of  God,  not  the  Bible 
as  a  whole  but  the  divinity  of  what  liad  been  otherwise  proved  to  be  the  Bible. 
"They  treated  the  Scriptures  as  a  unit  because  tlie  Scriptures  are  a  unitary 
apostohc  book,**  as  is  proved  b}-  the  testimony  (not  the  authority,  as  Prof. 
Foster  claims)  of  the  early  Cluu'ch ;  and  they  tiien  pronotmced  this  book  the  Word 
of  God  because  the  Holy  S^pirit  witnessed  in  their  licarts  to  its  truths.  The  other 
Kcample  is  what  is  alleged  to  be  Cliristianity's  concc^ption  of  the  miracle,  llius 
we  are  told  (p.  123)  that  "miracle  is  a  supernatural  aflfair  occurring  in  conlradi4> 
lion  to  natural  laws,  through  whose  temporary  abrogation  alone  it  is  possible.** 
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No  such  conception,  however,  of  the  miracle  is  held  by  any  intelligent  theologian. 
A  miracle  contradicts  natural  law  no  more  than  the  throwing  of  a  ball  ijito  the 
air  contradicts  gra\itation.  Neither  does  it  imply  its  temporary  abrogation. 
On  the  contrary,  the  miracle  presupposes  the  continued  activity  of  natural  law. 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  natural  law  that  the  new  and  supernatural  force  to  which 
the  miracle  is  due  operate*.  These  and  other  examples  that  could  easily  be 
cited  suggest  that  our  author  has  studied  the  critics  rather  than  the  teachers 
of  Christianity.  Unless  this  were  so,  he  could  scarcely  misrepresent  what  the 
veriest  t)rro  in  theology  understands. 

3.  The  volume  under  discussion  is  even  more  misleading  than  we  have  just 
seen  it  to  be  inaccurate  and  unfinished.  What  it  assumes  to  discuss  and  to 
establish  is  the  Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  the  Christian  Religion, 
however,  it  does  not  mean  what  always  has  been  meant  by  the  Christian  Religion , 
and  what  is  still  meant  by  that  term  by  almost  all  except  our  author.  What 
has  been  regarded  as  Christianity,  the  system  of  doctrine  interpretative  of  the 
redemptive  acts  of  God,  and  the  life  consequent  upon  the  appropriation  of  this 
doctrine — this  is  not  Christianity.  This  is  what  must  be  rejected,  if  we  are  to 
see  what  Christianity  is.  The  question,  then,  is  not,  as  we  at  first  supposed, 
whether  the  cross  is  to  continue  unto  the  end  of  time  *Hhe  wisdom  and  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation ' ' ;  it  is  whether  so  much  of  the  Jesuslike  disposition 
as  is  found  to  be  helpful  and  inspiring  under  the  stress  of  modem  life  will  abide 
so.  Now,  perhaps  this  is  the  true  form  of  the  question.  But  if  it  is,  ought  it 
to  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  other  form?  Would  it  be  right  to  attempt  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  man,  when  really  what  you  meant  was  the  existence  of 
his  corpse? 

4.  The  argument  is  unphilosophical  and  needs  only  to  be  pushed  to  its  con- 
clusion to  be  seen  to  be  absurd. 

a.  This  is  true  of  the  criticism  of  the  sources  of  the  Gospels.  WTiy  Wemle 
and  Bousset  should  admit  so  much  as  they  do  is  not  clear.  The  latter  wrote 
against  Kalthoff's  contention  that  no  such  person  as  Jesus  ever  existed,  yet  the 
only  difference  between  them  is  that  Kalthoff  is  consistent  and  Bousset  is  not. 
There  is  no  reason  why  **the  faith  of  the  Church"  should  not  be  the  foe  of  his- 
torical science  as  regards  the  natural  elements  of  the  Gospels  as  much  as  regards 
the  supernatural,  except  that  Bousset's  theory  ynM  not  tolerate  the  supernatural. 
That  is  to  say,  the  criticism  in  question  is  purely  subjective.  It  amounts  to  this: 
What  you  do  not  Hke  in  the  narrative  cannot  be  true.  Moreover,  why  should 
the  faith  of  the  Church  be  the  foe  of  historical  science  more  than  are  the  ruling 
ideas  of  any  given  age?  We  are  aware  that  this  is  admitted,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  adopted  tliat  Jesus  is  true  only  in  so  far  as  he  goes  beyond  his  age  and  is 
new.  If,  liowever,  tliis  be  granted,  it  amounts  simply  to  the  destruction  of 
history,  and  indeed  of  truth  altogetlier.  If  only  the  new  be  the  true,  then  there 
is  no  abiding  truth ;  for  what  is  new  to-day  becomes  old  to-morrow.  Then  this 
being  so,  finahty  is  inconceivable,  and  the  distinction  of  the  epoch-making  volume 
under  review  is  its  absurdity. 

6.  It  is  not  otherwise  as  regards  the  psychology  on  wliich  our  author's  argu- 
ment is  based.  Tliis  is  the  independence  of  will  and  intellect,  of  character  and 
beUef,  of  personality  and  opinions.  **Wliat  is  the  dogmatic  Jesus— critically 
corroded  with  each  new  world  view — as  compared  with  the  human  Jesus;  what 
is  Paul's  theology  as  compared  with  Paul's  person;  what  verses  of  the  Psalms  as 
compared  with  Psalmists;  what  messianic  predictions  as  compared  with  pro- 
phets; what  many  narratives  as  compared  with  their  narrators ;  what  opinions  as 
compared  with  history ! "  (p.  405) .  This  sounds  well,  but  what  does  it  amount  to? 
Would  Jesus  have  been  the  same  man  that  he  was,  if  he  had  not  come  from  heaven 
to  do  the  wall  of  his  Father  in  the  redemption  of  the  world?  Surely  such  a  mission 
and  the  consciousness  of  such  a  mission  could  not  but  have  influenced  most 
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ttwerfully  hifl  character.     They  mast  have  made  him  the  personality  that  he 

The  soul  is  one  and  indiiiaible,     *  *  As  a  tiian  thinkfth  in  his  heart  »o  is  he/ ' 

ffor  is  it  otherwise  if  we  regard  these  bfliefs  and  opinions,  these  **  dogmatic  corro- 

ions. ' '  as  mere  errors  of  the  age»     Could  JeaiLs  believe  so  nmeli  error  and  not  be 

fected  by  it?  Could  he  be  at  once  a  false  M<*«siah  and  the  ideal  man?  Could 
he  have  been  the  most  maudlin  of  iiitelleeta  and  yet  the  noblest  of  charaaters? 
The  qiiei^tion  has  only  to  be  asked  to  be  felt  to  be  preposterous. 

c.  It  is  the  same  in  the  coj^e  of  Prof.  Foster's  view  of  the  relation  of  truth  to 
spiritual  Ufe,  According  to  him,  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  quit^  independent 
of  the  former.  We  may  reject  the  tea^-hings  of  Christ  and  yet  share  tht*  life  of 
Clirist.  To  be  detached  from  his  precepts  may  even  be  the  condition  of  being 
bound  to  hia  person  (p*  458).  "We  can  be  like  his  character  only  by  hcitig 
unlike  his  conduct*'  (p.  4(5o).     We  need  not,  therefore,  worry  because  historical 

itieism  has  destroyed  our  knowledge  of  the  deeds  and  of  most  of  the  teaching  of 

ails.  It  is  precisely  in  this  ignorance  that  we  may  hope  to  be  inspired  by  his 
beroism,  filled  with  his  energy^  animated  by  his  faith  in  God  and  love  for  man. 
In  a  word,  it  is  just  because  we  knoiv  so  Utile  concerning  liim  that  Ins  Ufe  can. 

come  ours  and  can  flower  forth  in  doelrincis  which,  though  the  reverse  of  what 
taught,  will  still  represent  what  Jesas  really  was.  That  is  to  say,  our 
because  truth  is  not  tlie  cause  of  the  Christlike  life,  jumps  to  the  con- 
fcm  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  CTiristlike  life.  Because  orthodoxy 
never  yet  made  a  Christian,  he  infers  that  orthodoxy  is  the  great  hindrance  to 
Qiristianity,  Is  not  tliis,  however,  to  confuse  the  cause  of  a  thing  and  the  eon- 
dition  of  that  cause's  operation,  and  to  argue  that  because  the  latter  cannot  make 
the  thing  in  question,  therefore  it  could  be  made  nmch  lietter  without  it?  Food 
is  never  the  cause  of  physical  life.  Consequently,  physical  life  will  not  be  what 
it  should  be  until  we  dispense  with  food.  Such  is  the  logic  of  this  epoch-making 
work.  Perhaps  it  is  in  thiji  altogether  new  logic  that  we  have  the  reason  w*hy  it 
is  expected  that  this  book  tcviU  be  epoch-making, 

(L  Of  the  same  sort  is  our  author's  teaching  as  to  ethical  standards.  He 
admits  such.  He  speivks  of  '*the  morally  neeeaaaiy"  (p.  464).  He  affirms  the 
dependence  of  morality  on  religion.  *'  Upoa  the  religious  crisis  follows  the  moral. 
It  is  only  misguided  superficiality  to  suppose  that  the  fate  of  the  moral  can  be 
lastingly  separated  from  that  of  the  religious.  The  hope  of  some  lovers  of  our 
kind,  that  Christian  morals  may  atiide  in  the  moral  consciousness  after  the 
Cliristian  faith  in  God  has  perished  there,  is  as  pathetic  as  it  is  sincere'*  (p.  248), 
But  if  w^e  deny  the  supernaturalncss  of  Christ,  how  can  even  his  faith  in  God 
(allowing  that  Prof.  Fo3t4?r's  position,  that  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  about  as 
unreal  as  Santa  Claus  (p.  434),  left  ils  any  ground  for  supposing  that  we  knew 
what  that  faith  was)  become  ' '  morally  necessary  * '  for  us?  Of  us,  one  with  us, 
no  more  sinless  than  we  are,  how  may  he  make  himself  or  be  made  by  others  a 
law  for  us?  A  standard  to  be  such  must  emanate  from  one  who  belonp  to  a 
category  above  us.  Hence  the  subjeeti\ism  which  is  the  principle  and  the 
characteristic  and  tlie  crfiT;^iiing  absurdity  of  tins  whole  argument.  The  au- 
thority of  the  words  of  Christ  comes  not  froni  them  but  from  us.  They  are 
morally  necessary  *'only  in  case  they  mirror  the  morally  necessary  for  us  and  in 
our  situation/  *  You  and  I  are  to  he  the  judges.  We  are  to  make  our  own  stand- 
ard. This  is  the  great  lesson  of  Jesus.  '*He  fouglit  the  error  that  we  must 
first  know  God  and  understand  hb  commandments  in  order  to  know  the  good" 
(p.  471).  Could  there  be  a  more  sweeping  denial  of  his  fundamental  assertion 
of  the  dependence  of  morahty  on  reUgion?  It  comes  down  to  this,  therefore, 
that  that  only  is  morally  necessary  for  a  man  which  he  happens  to  think  to  be  so, 
and  because  he  happens  to  think  so.  Each  one  of  us  is  tlie  law  and  tlie  authority 
unto  himself.     Of  what  does  this  remind  us  but  of  the  days  of  the  Judges  of 
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Israel,  of  tlje  anarchy  and  savagery  wbieh  then  prevailed,  when  and  because 
"ev^ery  man  did  that  which  was  right  Ln  hb  own  eyes"? 

5.  Yet,  as  *  *  the  wrath  of  man '  ^  always  does,  so  even  this  unfinished ,  inaceurale, 
misleading,  iinphdosophical  diacusaion  will  ^^praiae"  God.  It  will  do  so  in  it^ 
clear  aiid  uneompromising  refutation  of  naturalism.  It  is  that  Hyst^em  which 
would  "explain  everything  by  nothing'*  (p.  213).  '* Science  itself,  which,  mod- 
ernity aeserUj  requirea  naturalism,  is  rendexcd  impossible  by  naturalism"  (p. 
255),  Again,  it  wiU  support  the  truth  by  its  strong  testimony  to  the  **enfipirieal 
inexplicabilily  of  Jesus"  (p.  267).  **This  may  as  well  be  conceded*';  and  this 
adtoission  is  sl^ificant  just  because  the  Jesus  spoken  of  is,  as  we  have  seen^  but 
the  wrecks  if  not  the  caricature,  of  the  person  and  character  whom  we  recognize 
by  that  dear  name.  Once  more,  it  will  help  the  cause  of  orthodox  Christianity 
by  its  frank  testimony  tn  the  st'ripturalnesa  of  its  distmctive*  positions.  Thus, 
wliile  we  are  told  that  **no  real  theory  of  inspiration  was  ekljorattj^d  till  Pro- 
testant orthodoxy/'  stiJl,  it  is  repeii ted  that** the  historical  basis  of  the  theory 
is  the  Biblical  view  of  the  prophetic  inspiredness/'  and  that  '^all  the  lime  tiie 
presupposition  is  the  formal  di\dne  authority  of  *Word  of  Bible'  '*  (p,  6*>), 
TliG  doctrine  that  God  is  onr  father  in  the  Inghest  sense  only  by  his  election  and 
ftdoptii>n.  of  us  in  Christ  is  more  than  suggested  as  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels 
(p.  49(J),  The  dogmatic  system  wliich  they  repr^ent  Christ  as  holding  is  clearly 
that  of  the  straigiitest  Calvinism.  Of  course j  our  Gospda  attribute  to  him  much 
til  at  he  never  said  or  beUeved ;  and,  of  conree,  too^  he  said  and  believed  many 
things  which  our  enUghtened  age  has  come  to  see  to  be  false  and  pernicious. 
For  example,  to  apply  the  ethical  precepts  of  Jesus  to  modem  hfe  would  mean 
''the  downfall  of  modern  culture. "  "They  show  no  interest  for  the  morally 
necessary  forniS  of  modem  Ufe"  (p.  407).  Still,  it  is  a  good  tiling  to  be  told,  by 
one  who  does  not  accept  the  New  Testament  as  from  God,  that  the  orthodox 
interpretation  of  it  is  correct  as  an  interpretation.  Even  if  it  be  not  competent 
testimony,  it  should  be  of  all  testimony  the  most  unbiased. 

The  last  and  greatest  service,  however^  of  the  volume  under  review  T^ill  be  its 
exhibition  of  the  logical  results  of  the  thinking  of  Sabatier  and  his  school.  By 
making  Christian  doctrine  the  product  rather  than  the  nectssary  condition  of 
Christian  life  they  have  hoodwinked  our  age.  They  Imve  almost  made  the 
very  elect  beUeve  that  the  essence  of  Christian  life  is  to  mean  well.  Prof.  Foster  s 
brwtal  presentation  of  the  doctrines  which  have  resulted  from  sruch  a  conception 
of  the  Christian  life  is  fitted^  Bs  h  nothing  else^  to  call  a  halt,  and  to  eon^'ince  even 
the  careless  that  to  mean  well  one  must  think  rightly,  to  enter  into  the  Efe  of 
Christ  one  must  kiiow  the  tmth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  If  this  book  should  prove 
epoch-making  in  any  sense,  this  is  the  sense  in  which  it  w^ill  be  so. 

PrincetQn.  Wllliam  Brektok  GREE?fE,  Jr. 

Why  is  CnaisTjANiTY  True?  Cliristian  Evidences,  By  E.  Y.  Muixins,  D,D., 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  Son  them  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville, 
Ky.  Svo;  pp.  ks,  450,  Chicago:  Christian  Culture  Press,  1905.  Price, 
$1.50. 

It  ia  refrrahing  to  turn  from  snch  apologetic  worka  as  have  just  been  reviewed, 
and  as  constitute  so  nmch  of  the  apologetic  Hterature  of  our  day,  to  this  niodes^ 
volume  by  the  distinguished  President  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theologicn^ 
Sennnary.  Dr.  Mullins  is  well  read  in  his  subject.  If  he  ifl  most  at  home  b*. 
British  and  American  literature,  he  ia  sufficiently  familiar  T^th  German  and. 
French  rationalism  and  criticism  to  fall  into  no  inaccnracy  in  stating  tlieir  pcei— 
tions.  He  is  positive  rather  than  negative  in  Ids  aim.  His  delight  ia  not  «o 
much  in  the  discussion  of  particular  objections  to  Christianity  as  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  argument  so  convincing  that  when  once  it  is  appreciate  all 
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ang  theories,  simply  because  tbey  are  opposing,  must  be  felt  to  be  ahsfurd. 
Still  less  lias  he  eomt*  under  the  sway  of  the  txmceijsjve  spirit.  He  is  uot  one  of 
the  many  who  **  surrender  so  much  that  their  productions  seem  to  be  Iriooks  on 
Christian  evidences  with  Christianity  left  out.*'  He  ^'believes  atrojigly  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  exclude  any  of  the  essential  elements  from  the  defense  of  Chris- 
tiamtyt  in  the  interest  of  some  alleged  intellectual  necessity  of  the  times.  ^  *  '  *The 
part6  of  Revel atioij  are  joinc<l  together  not  met^hanically  but  organically »  One 
piece  cannot  l>e  taken  away  as  a  sample,  like  an  ornament  from  a  cabinet^  with- 
out injury  to  the  whole/*  It  is  ju^t  because  it  is  only  a  partial  Gnspel  that  is 
commonly  defendeti  that  the  charge  of  inconsisteney  is  so  often  and  so  truly 
brought  against  it.  His  method,  too,  is  comprehensive.  He  would  present  all 
^e  leiuiing  arguments  for  CluTstianity  and  in  all  their  forms^  and  in  \iew  of  the 
Hmit&tions  of  space  he  has  succeeded  remarkaljly.  It  follows^  of  course,  that  his 
style  is  terse,  exact,  simple.  Every  word  evidences  care.  In  the  best  sense, 
the  work  is  a  finished  product.  This  is  so  specially  &s  regards  the  supplement, 
r  Here  we  have  a  full  list  of  the  books  referred  to  in  the  several  chapters  with  the 
references — a  most  valtialile  bibliography,  *  *  constructed  on  the  principle  of  indi- 
cating to  the  general  reader  mich  works  as  are  not  too  difficult  to  obtain,  and  which 
will  enable  turn  to  pursue  lus  studies  of  the  subjects  of  the  various  chapters  at 
greater  length  when  desired^/'  a  full  and  exact  ^*  Index  of  Names  and  Bubjects^ 
P  and  an  Index  to  Scripture  Texts. ' '  A  singxilarly  clear  aniilysis  of  the  chapters 
in  the  ''Table  of  Contents^'  enables  one  before  reading  the  book  and  at  a  glance 
to  get  a  correct  idea  of  its  drift.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
proof-reading  has  been  careless.  At  the  top  of  page  104  and  on  pages  150  and 
151  will  be  found  examples  of  this. 

Fred  dent  Mullins'  purpose  is  **to  show  that  the  preponderance  of  e\idence 
from  the  facts  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  ^^ew  that  the  ground  of  all 
t^hlngs  is  a  Person,  and  that  that  person  has  spoken  to  mankind  in  and  through 
«iesus  Christ.  There  are  four  classes  of  facts  for  wliich  this  is  the  only  adequate 
^nd  satisfactory  hj'potliesia.  The  first  class  of  facts  is  presented  in  physical 
nature,  the  second  in  the  New  Testament  revelation,  the  third  in  religious 
experience,  and  the  fourth  in  niristian  history/' 

To  particularize  the  strong  points  in  this  argument  would  not  be  easy-  for 
there  are  no  weak  ones.  It  may,  however,  not  be  ami^  to  call  attention  to  the 
X^hole  of  Part  I.  This,  though  almost  exc^sively  brief,  is  wonderfully  clear  and 
^tisfactory.  With  a  better  outhne  of  Theism  the  reviewer  is  not  famihar  Very 
etrong  also  is  the  cliapter  on  The  Meaning  of  the  Synoptic  Picture  of  Jesus.  We 
are  shown  condusively  that  the  supernatural  Clmst  is  the  only  lnT>othesis  that 
wU  account  adequately  for  the  unity  and  consistencj*  of  the  picture.  Very 
iiappy,  too,  is  tlie  treatment  of  miracles.  The  emphasis  is  transfem^d  from 
them  as  interruptions  of  the  physical  order,  w^liich,  of  course,  they  are  admitted 

Lto  be,  to  their  harmony  with  the  moral  order,  which  many  overlook.  We  see 
that^  Christ  beidg  what  He  was,  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  or  wonder  had 
the  natural  order  not  been  transcended  by  Him  and  His  disciples.  It  would  have 
been  preternatural  liad  the  Supernatural  himself  never  wTOUght  the  supernatural, 
.Hence ^  while  it  is  true  that  Christ  commends  to  us  the  miraeleSt  they  are  so  con- 
gruous with  Ilia  person  and  claims  as  further  and  powerfully  to  confirm  these. 
Perliaps  the  most  striking,  as  it  is  the  most  original  part,  of  the  volume  is  the 
argument  frfjra  Christian  e.^perience.  Its  data  are  given.  It  is  analyzed.  Its 
evidence  is  presented  and  verified.  Cliri.^t's  necessary  relation  to  it  is  set  forth 
and  proved.  All  this  is  done  in  the  Ught  of  the  writings  of  such  psychologists 
as  James,  Starbuek,  et  id  omtie  genua.  It  is  dearly  shown  that  not  by  the  "ideal- 
istic Christ  of  Tolstoi,  nor  by  the  historical  Christ  of  Ritschl,  nor  by  the  Clirist 
of  recent  psychology,  but  only  by  a  Christ  who  is  present  in  the  person  and  power 
2e 
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of  his  Spirit  can  the  miracles  of  Christian  experience  be  explained. ' '  And  so  we 
come,  lastly,  to  the  argument  from  the  facts  of  history.  Here  the  best  feature, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book,  is  the  reason  given  for  the  unique  success  of 
Christianity.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  exactly  so  stated  before,  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  could  be  more  accurately  set  forth.  * 'Christianity,  as 
distinct  from  other  reUgions,  represents  the  divine  initiative  in  salvation.  In 
other  faiths  man  seeks  God.  In  this  God  seeks  man.  Tlie  incarnation  of  God 
in  Christ  is  a  reversal  of  the  world  movement  in  reUgion. ' '  Hence  its  triumph. 
It  is  from  above;  they  are  from  beneath. 

We  recall  but  two  sentences  that  we  should  like  to  see  changed  in  the 
second  edition  that  ought  to  be  demanded.  One  is  on  page  136,  and  is,  "The 
facts  of  the  Christian  religion  are  not  dependent  on  critical  theories  as  to  origin. ' ' 
The  other  is  on  page  299,  and  is,  *  *  He  who  has  known  Christ's  power  in  his  own 
life  is  con\anced,  whatever  may  be  true  as  to  date  and  authorship  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible.**  Does  not  this  savor  too  much  of  Ritschlianism  to  represent  at  all 
President  Mullins?  Facts  are  not  made  facts  by  their  explanation,  and  we  believe 
in  Christ  as  our  Sa^'iour  before  we  inquire  as  to  the  date  and  authorship  of  the 
Gospels.  Nevertheless,  does  not  the  question  whether  a  fact  is  a  fact  depend  on 
the  explanation  given  of  it?  And  if  such  critical  theories  could  be  established  as 
would  justify  Kalthoff*s  contention  that  there  never  was  a  Jesus,  could  what  we 
call  Christian  experience  be  either  Christian  or  real?  In  a  word,  while  we  often 
believe  without  logic,  could  we  continue  to  believe  against  logic? 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Comparative  Religion:  Its  Genesis  and  Groi^-th.  By  Louis  Henry  Jordan, 
B.D.  (Eldin.),  Late  Special  Lecturer  in  Comparative  Religion  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  With  an  Introduction  by  Principal  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
D.Litt.  8vo;  pp.  xix,  668.  New  York.  Imported  by  Qiarles  Scribner's 
Sons.     1905.     Price,  $3.50  net. 

'*The  title  of  this  book  explains  at  once  its  purpose  and  its  scope.  It  em- 
bodies an  attempt  to  give  the  reader  a  condensed  yet  comprehensive  view  of  the 
origin,  progress,  and  aim  of  the  science  of  Comparative  Religion."  It  is  to  be 
followed  by  two  other  volumes :  one  on  Comparative  Religion^  Its  Principles  and 
Problems]  the  other  on  Comparative  Religion,  Its  Opportunity  and  Outlook.  This 
work,  therefore,  is  not  a  treatise  in  Comparative  Religion,  but  on  Comparative 
Religion.  * ' In  the  Ught  of  my  own  difficulties  as  a  beginner, ' '  the  author  writes, 
'  *  I  have  sought  to  produce  a  Handbook  which  would  prove  ser\'iceable  for  serious 
study,  or  for  merely  occasional  and  general  reference. '  * 

In  carrying  out  tliis  most  praiseworthy  purpose,  Mr.  Jordan  has  evidentiy 
been  most  diUgent.  As  Principal  Fairbairn  says  in  liis  Introduction,  "He  has 
made  many  sacrifices  for  the  work  which  he  now  gives  to  the  world.  He  hi^s  for 
years  sundered  many  friendships,  surrendered  his  pastoral  ties,  wandered  and 
dwelt  in  lands  remote  from  his  delightful  Canadian  home,  that  he  might  with  a 
freer  and  more  unfettered  mind  pursue  the  studies  which  have  taken  shape  in  this 
book.  He  has  not  only  steeped  himself  in  the  literature  of  his  subject,  but  he  has 
also  visited  the  great  Universities,  EngUsh,  Continental  or  American,  where  he 
could  by  the  help,  whether  of  the  library  or  the  liWng  voice,  acquaint  himi^^f 
with  what  had  been  and  was  being  thought  and  accomplished  in  the  field  which 
he  has  cultivated  with  such  remarkable  pains." 

The  skill  with  which  our  author  has  arranged  for  us  the  results  of  this  research, 
is  as  admirable  as  has  been  his  industry.  '  'Technical  language  has  been  avoided^ 
while  all  foreign  ternis  likely  to  present  difficulty  have  been  translated.  Copious- 
references  to  authorities  have,  of  course,  invariably  been  given;  but  these  indis- 
pensable aids  to  the  exact  scholar,  wliile  sufficiently  numerous  to  stimulate  and 
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direct  the  inquirer's  intereatt  have  not  been  unduly  ttiultiplleti.  Several  Chfljrta 
which  speak  directly  to  the  eye,  and  a  series  of  Notea  which  vnU  specially 
appeal  to  those  who  have  been  attracted  to  Comparative  Religion  by  something 
more  than  a  passing  curiosity,  have  been  furnished  in  an  ample  Appendix*  In 
adilititm  to  a  selection  of  relevant  VLiterature*  prefixed^  Ui  each  chapter,  a 
carefully  compiled  Bibhography  lias  been  supplied,  together  with  two  valuable 
Indices;  of  w^hieh  the  earher  one  wiU  be  found  to  contain,  in  compact  and 
alphabetical  fortn*  \'arious  itenns  of  information  wliicti  are  constantly  in  demand, 
but  which  are  often  entirely  inaccessible  when  they  chance  to  be  most  required.*' 
In  a  word,  all  the  information  which  one  entering  on  tlie  study  of  Comparative 
Rehgion  would  need  for  his  guidance  is  given  by  Mr.  Jordan^  and  ia  such  form 
that  it  can  be  turned  up  instantly.  We  wish  that  for  every  one^  evea  of  the  older 
sciences,  so  full  and  so  convenient  a  Handbook  irnght  be  provided* 

PHn€€ion.  Wiluaw  Brentoh  Gbeene,  Jr, 


The  iMMAXEJfCE  or  Go©.  By  Borben  P.  Bowne, 
Boston  University.  Boston  and  New  York: 
ptttiy;  Cambridge:  The  Riverside  Press*     1905. 


Professor  of  Philosophy  m 
Houghton,  MiMn  &  Com- 
Pp.  153. 


In  this  little  volume  Prof,  Bowne  seeks  to  point  out  tlie  harmony  of  science 
and  the  Christian  religion  by  his  conception  of  tlie  Immanence  of  God,  w^hich 
conception  he  applies  to  nature,  historj^  tlie  Bible  and  religion ^  in  four  succes- 
sive chapters.  His  motive  ia  to  disclose  what  he  terms  "the  great  heresy  of 
popular  thought  respecting  religion/'  Tliia  heresy  is  "the  undivineness  of  the 
natural  and  the  unaaturahiess  oF  the  tlivine/'  This  error,  he  says,  has  it»  root 
in  **a  debtic  and  mechanical  philosophy,'*  On  the  one  hand,  this  pliilosophy 
produces  a  bald  naturahsm  which  banishes  God  from  the  universe  and  gi^'es  U6 
a  "self-sufficient  mechanical  nature;"  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  gives  rise  to  a 
false  supernaiuralism  wliicli  sees  Gc^rl  only  in  that  wliich  is  marvellous  and  con- 
trary to  naltire.  Prof.  Bowne  wUiies  to  substitute  for  tlie.'je  fidse  ideas  the  con- 
ception of  "a  supernatural  natural"  or  "a  natural  which  forever  depends  on 
the  dinne  will  and  purpose ;  and  a  natural  supiTtialural,  that  i?,  a  divine  causaUiy 
which  proceeds  according  to  orderh''  methods  in  the  realization  of  its  aims/' 
In  other  words,  according  to  Prof,  Bowne,  everything  is  natural  when  viewed 
from  the  standjjoint  of  its  motle  of  occurrence,  and  everything  is  supernatural 
when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  its  ultimate  origin  in  the  divine  causality 
and  its  continued  depi'fidence  upon  GotL 

There  is  nmeh  that  is  useful  in  this  little  Ijook  in  its  etnphasis  on  the  imma- 
nence of  God  against  a  meclianical  and  deistic  conception  of  God's  relation  to  the 
world.  But  we  think  tliat  there  is  very  much  of  error  mingled  with  the  truth. 
It  is  well  to  emphasize  God's  providential  control  over  ail  tilings  j  but  when  all 
the  supernaturalism  that  is  allowed  is  the  truth  that  everything  ultimately 
depends  upon  God,  and  when  no  room  is  left  for  an^'  direct  supematurahsm  in 
the  mode  of  the  dinne  activities — in  short,  wlien  we  regard  everything  as  super- 
natural from  one  standpoint,  imd  natural  from  another  point  of  view — then  we 
have  already  ruled  out  the  supernatural  as  it  appears  in  the  Qiristianity  of  the 
New  Testament  writeTs.  Of  course,  Prof*  Bowne  will  not  admit  tlus.  In  fact,  one 
chapter  is  devoted  to  a  vindicati^>n  of  the  Bible  and  Christianity  from  his  stand- 
point. But  at  this  point  there  is  much  confu-sion  in  liis  book.  The  man  who,  besides 
admitting  the  immanence  of  God  and  having  an  adequate  view  of  the  mode  of  the 
Divine  Providence,  also  admits  that  God's  activities  are  not  all  sunmied  up  under 
the  head  of  His  providential  control,  but  admits  that  the  strictly  supernatural  also 
occurs  in  the  mode  of  the  divine  activities — this  man  is  repr^ented  by  Prof,  Bowne 
as  thinking  of  nature  a.s  a  mere  background  or  setting  for  continuous  prtHligies  and 
of  history  as  the  sphere  of  the  cliaotic  and  arbitrary,  as  denying  all  the  human 
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element  in  the  Bible  Bs  well  tm  all  God's  providentiiJ  aeti cities  wMth  have  entered 
into  the  production  of  Bcripture,  us  holding  to  a  dictation  theory  of  inspiration, 
and  finally  as  finding  tnie  rehgioua  experience  in  extraordinary  and  chaotic  states 
of  mind;  so  that  Prof.  Bowne  feek  called  upon  to  remind  hia  reader  that 
^^ opium,  etber  and  cldorof orm  are  no  key  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  adds 
that  not  "the  narcotized,  but  the  pure  in  heart  are  to  see  God.'*  Tlius  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  his  poletnio  against  what  he  calls  ' '  false  supematuraliam ' '  Prof. 
Bowne  has  confused  the  believer  in  the  pure  supematuralisro  of  the  Scrip- 
ture ac<5ount  of  Christianity  mth  a  mechamcal  theologian  of  Ins  own  makings 
and  then  has  held  the  latter  up  to  ridicule.  It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  this 
ia  oo  arpiment  against  the  kind  of  supematuralisni  which  finds  room  for  the 
immediate  elficicncy  of  God  and  the  direct  intrusion  of  His  power  into  the 
phenomenal  sphere,  while  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the  mechanical  deism  against 
which  Prof.  Bowne's  polemic  is  directed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author's  posi- 
tion which  subsumes  all  the  modea  of  the  di\ine  activity  under  the  category  at 
the  natural,  nsing  the  tenn  supernatural  simply  to  denote  the  dependence  of  all 
things  ultimately  upon  God,  falls  far  short  of  the  pure  aupematuraham  of  the 
Scripture?!,  and  leaves  no  basis  for  th©  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  the  Qnitf  super- 
natural religion, 

Princeton.  C  W-  HoiMSfi. 


II.— EXEGETICAL    THEOLOGY. 

KURZQErASSTER  KOMMENTAH  3CD  HEN  HeILIGEN  SCHRIFTEN^  ALTE^f  XJHn  NEtTEJJ 

Tbbtamentes,  sowie  ztj  den  Apoe;ryphen.  Dm  Genesis  ubersetzt  and 
auigelegt.  Von  D.  Dh,  Herman-^  L.  Sthack,  a.  o.  Professor  der  Tbeolope 
zu  Berlin.  Zwcite*  neuhearbeitete  Auflage,  Milnchen:  C.  H.  Beck'sche 
Verlagsbiichhandlung  Oskar  Beck.  1905.  16mo;  S.  xii,  180.  Geheftet^ 
3  M,  50  pf. ;  in  Leinwand  geb,,  4  M.  50  pi 

Prof.  Strack's  conservative  attitude  on  questions  relating  to  the  Old  Testament 
is  well  knowTi,  He  accepts  the  analysis  of  the  Hexateuck  into  five  documents^ 
JEPHD;  but  he  contends  that  these  hypotheticid  documents  are  essentiaUy 
authentic  in  their  narrative.  They  proceed  from  different  pens,  indeed;  they 
are  writtoJi  with  different  purpoaes  in  \iew,  by  men  of  different  temperamenl^ 
and  literary  gifts  and  with  different  interests  in  life;  and  accordingly  there  are 
differences  in  the  style  and  diction  of  tlie  narratives,  and  different  incideata  or^ 
when  the  events  are  the  same,  different  particulars  find  record .  But  the  accoimts 
are  not  eontradictor>\  Prof,  St  rack  is  piusuing  the  ordinary  practice  of 
modem  liistorians  in  dealing  with  the  sources  of  history-  It  is  the  accepted 
canon  of  modem  historical  criticism  to  discern  harmony  in  the  midst  of  diversity; 
to  recogidze  the  different  aspect!  of  an  event  in  the  several  descriptions  of  it  left 
by  different  men,  and  to  adjust  and  combine  them  in  a  complete  picture;  to 
gather  the  fragments  of  liistory  from  %-ariou3  sources  and  construct  the  full  story 
of  the  ev^ent.  Yet  this  method  is  in  utter  contrast,  and  a  rebuke,  to  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  these  hypothetical  documents  of  the  Pentateuch  m  Biblical 
criticisra  is  commonly  carried  on  on  both  aides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  book  before  us  is  part  of  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  first  four  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  the  same  author  and  planned  on  the  same  lines^  in  Strack 
tind  Zockler's  Kurtge}asster  Kommenlar.  In  tliis  revised  edition  interest  centre* 
mainly  in  the  contributions  of  the  author  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  p*?culiar 
to  the  Ijook  of  Genesis,  particularlj'-  in  regard  to  primitive  history  and  the  per^ 
sonahty  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac^  Jacobs  and  Joseph.  On  both  iheae 
subjects  the  new  edition  has  been  enriched.  Tlie  author  has  reviewed  th© 
material  offered  by  the  /Vssyriologbts  with  the  Bobemesa  of  cautious  scholarsldp, 
lifting  up  a  voice  of  warning  regarding  even  the  identification  of  Hammurabi 
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■with  Amraphe!.  In  wboleaome  contrast  with  a  bevy  of  writers  on  primitive 
history,  he  penetratea  beneath  the  legendary  to  the  historical*  Compare,  for 
example,  the  statement  concerning  En-me-dur-an-ki  on  page  24  Tlie  full  evi- 
dence in  the  case  is  not  always  presented.  It  is  frequently  possible  to  strengthen 
his  argument;  for  instance:  (I)  By  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  h  reieeied  in  the  first  tablet  of  the  ^iss\Tian  CVeation  Series  and  not 
in  the  Marduk  section,  as  ii  to  often  eareleBsly  assumed  from  superficial  resem- 
blances. The  Marduk  section  is  a  sun  myth,  Tlie  first  tablet  is  introductory; 
and  in  it  the  clironological  order  is  recorded  in  which  the  gods  came  into  existence. 
If  for  these  divinities  there  be  substituted  the  natural  objects  which  the  divine 
names  signify,  a  chronological  account  is  rendered,  like  that  in  Genesis,  of  the 
physical  development  of  the  universe  (Gene^  and  Semitic  Tra<fil/on,  p.  lOff.- 
Pre^byferian  and  Reformed  Revieu\  1895,  p.  746ff.).  (2)  By  reinforcing  his  argu- 
ment for  the  ^  ^daya"  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  by  a  reference  to  the  pecuHar- 
ity  of  the  Hebrew  enumeration,  in  which  the  days  are  not  made  definite  by  the 
definite  article,  and  to  the  first  tablet  of  the  Creation  Series,  according  to  which 
a  long  period  of  time  elapsed  between  the  successive  appearance  of  the  gods, 
i.e.»  of  the  natural  objects  they  represent,  (3)  By  pointing  out  that  not  the 
seventh  day  only»  but  each  recurring  seventh  portion  of  time,  whether  day 
month  or  yeiir,  waa  consecrated* 

Prof.  Strack  defends  both  the  historical  character  of  Israel's  patriarchal  narra- 
tives and  the  personality  of  the  patriarclris.     The  historicity  of  the  narrative  is, 
of  course,  fyndamenta!,  but  the  question  of  the  personality  of  the  patriarchs 
may  be  separated  for  the  nonce  and  considered  apart.     To  the  argument  that  the 
names  are  tribal^  wliich  is  drawn  from  the  longevity  assigned  to  the  patriarcha^ — 
175  years  to  Abraham,  ISO  to  Isaac,  147  to  Jacob^  and  110  to  Joseph  (though 
Joseph's  life  is  not  extraordinary  in  its  length,  being  frequently'  paralleled  in 
modern  times) — the  author  iiad  already  replied.     Prof.  Strack  believes,  as  others 
have  bdievedj  that  their  great  length  of  life  may  be  explained,  or  at  lejist  brought 
within  our  comprehension,  by  certain  facts.     (1)  Tlie  personal  piety  of  these 
men  and  the  simpUcity  of  their  mode  of  hfe,     (2)  Sin  and  anxiety  work  physical 
injury*    The  balance  between  the  A^ital  forces  of  man  in  his  pristine  innoeency 
and  the  destructive  forces  of  care  and  sin  in  man  in  Ins  fallen  state  was  reached 
gradually.     The  longe\'ity  of  the  patriarchs  is  '  *  the  after  glow  of  Etien^s  glory," 
Tlie  positive  argument  for  the  personal  indi\'iduahty  of  the  patriarchs,  aepar- 
^ated  from  the  general  proof  of  the  historicity  of  the  narrative,  conststa  of  three 
particulars.     (1)  According  to  our  Lord,  Abraham  was  a  man,  an  ancestor  of 
-the  Jews  and  a  hero  of  the  faith.     For  example,  Matt.  \^ii.  11,  "many  shall 
^ome  ....  and  sit  down  mth  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom '  ^ ; 
^nd  also  Matt.  x^di.  31,  32;  Luke  x\d,  22;  John  viii.  51-59,     Like  Prof.  Briggs 
<ia  The  Ffmhyterian  Rmriew  for  18S3,  pp.  77-81),  Prof.  S track  contends  that  Jesus 
'^id  not  pronounce  on  the  qu^tion  of  the  authorship  of  tlie  Pentateuch,  but  did 
"^joeitively  teach  the  liistorical  character  of  the  pentateuchal  narrative.     (2)  The 
*:^rophet5  allude  to  the  patriarchs  as  individual  men.     For  instance,  Isa.  xxbc.  22 ; 
m^eT.  sxxiii.  2C-  Ezek.  xxxiii.  24;  Deutero-Iya.  xh.  S  and  h.  2;  Ho®,  xii.  3,  4;  Amos 
^ni,  9.     (3)  The  protrunence  of  the  personal  element  in  the  narratives.     In  genea- 
ogical  registers,  indeed,  tribes  and  families  are  often  spoken  of  as  individuals;  but 
"^he  line  of  demarcation   between  a  genealogy-  and  a  circumstantial  narrative  is 
cognizable.     And  in  regard  to  the  patriarclial  lustory,  the  interpretation  is 
fe3£ceedingly  artificial  which  seeks  to  explain  the  whole  record  as  a  storj^  about 
^  race  or  tribe,  yet  written  as  though  it  concerned  the  experiences  of  several 
individuals.    Prof.  Strack  exemplifies  the  truth  of  his  conviction  that  ** scientific 
^ork  and  faith  in  the  God  of  miracles  and  prophecy  are  compatible  with  each 
other." 

Princdm,  John  D,  Davis, 
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Der  Sabbat  im  Alten  Testament  uxd  im  altjudischex  religiOsen  Aber- 
GLAUBEX.  Von  Lie.  theol.  Friedrich  Bohx,  Hilfsprediger  am  Bethlehem- 
stift,  Lud"wigslu8t.  Giitersloh:  Druck  und  Verlag  von  C.  Bertelsmann. 
1905.     Pp.  97. 

The  main  purport  of  this  treatise  is  to  compare  the  analogies  of  the  Sabbath, 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  special  revelation  and  the  post-revelation  Judaistic 
development  of  the  Sabbath,  with  the  Old  Testament  law  and  Old  Testament 
observance  of  this  sacred  day.  The  author  at  the  outset  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  Old  Testament  references  to  the  Sabbath  move  along  large  lines  and  are 
practically  the  same  throughout.  He  takes  strong  ground  against  the  Well- 
hausian  construction,  wliich  would  artificially  make  out  a  development  even  here, 
and  finds  it  symptomatic  of  the  fundamental  fault  of  the  Wellhausian  method 
in  general:  **The  objection  that  must  be  made  to  this  historical  method  is  that 
it  goes  too  far  in  unnaturally  generalizing  what  is  only  a  peculiar  subjective  mode 
of  representation  in  the  several  documents,  and  applying  this  to  the  development 
of  the  institution  in  the  life  of  the  people  and  in  the  popular  conception"  (p.  10). 
Tlie  writer's  own  standpoint  is  that  of  belief  in  a  primeval  revelation  and  a 
revelation  in  the  patriarchal  period,  although  he  does  not  quite  seem  to  have  the 
courage  to  say  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  by  God  at  creation  (p.  49),  but 
contents  himself  with  pointing  out  how  in  the  statement  of  Gen.  ii.  3,  the  two 
important  theological  principles  of  the  close  conjunction  of  God's  life  and  that  of 
man,  and  of  the  sharp  distinction  between  creation  and  further  development, 
are  laid  down  (p.  52).  Instead  of  from  evolutionistic  constructionism,  he  expects 
progress  in  the  field  of  Old  Testament  science  from  the  study  of  the  Assyrio- 
Babylonian  inscriptions  and  of  the  Rabbinical  literature.  This,  however,  does  not 
lead  him  to  rashly  posit  a  direct  historic  connection  between  the  Assyrian  Sabatu 
and  the  Assyrian  *  'seventh-days' '  of  the  month  Elul  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Old 
Testament  Sabbath  on  the  other.  Besides  reminding  the  reader  that  the  "seventh- 
days"  have  as  yet  been  established  for  the  month  Elul  only,  which  as  an  intercalary 
month  may  have  had  this  pecuUar  feature  to  itself,  he  carefully  points  out  the 
difference  between  this  Assyrian  institution  and  the  Sabbath  of  Israel.  The 
fonner  applied  to  certain  classes,  the  latter  to  the  whole  people.  In  Ass3rria  we 
meet  with  detailed  concrete  prohibitions  of  a  superstitious  character,  in  Israel 
with  the  large  suspension  of  all  work.  In  Ass\Tia  all  religious  activities  were 
interrupted,  in  Israel  religious  acti\ities  were  intensified  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
day  was  bound  to  the  phases  of  the  moon  in  Assyria,  in  Israel  it  was  independent 
of  these.  And  the  most  important  difference  of  all,  these  days  were  dies  infausti 
in  Assyria,  in  which  by  quietism  and  self-effacement  man  sought  to  appease  the 
Deity ;  in  the  Old  Testament  the  Sabl>ath  is  a  day  of  joy  and  of  fellowship  with 
God.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  regard  to  some  of  these  points 
Assyriologists  differ  among  themselves.  Most  interesting  is  that  part  of  the  treatise 
in  which  the  author  shows  how^  the  Rabbinical  development  of  later  Judaism  more 
and  more  assimilated  the  Sabl)ath  to  the  superstitions  of  paganism,  by  introducing 
into  its  observance  the  principles  of  quietism  and  asceticism,  and  that  to  a  remark- 
able extent  this  development  bears  the  identical  features  that  meet  us  in  the 
religious  calendars  of  Assyria,  Eg\'pt  and  other  nations.  To  be  sure,  even  in  the 
midst  of  tliis  retrograde  movement  the  inherent  force  of  the  revelation-tnith 
regarding  the  Sabbath  continued  to  assert  itself,  as  may  be  seen  from  this,  that 
the  Talmudic  regulations  tend  in  some  respects  to  modify  the  rigor  of  extreme 
quietism.  Thus  until  the  very  end  the  contact  and  comparison  of  the  Old 
Testament  institution  with  human  superstition  bears  eloquent  witness  to  the 
superiority  and  divine  origin  of  the  fonner. 

Princeton,  Geerhardus  Vos. 
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Ita  Messages  of  the  FIiiile  :  The  MESSAGEa  of  the  Apocalyptical  Writers 
The  Books  of  Danit*!  and  Revelation  and  Some  Uu canonical  Apoealv'pBea, 
with  Historical  Introiluciiims  and  a  Free  Rendering  in  Paraphrase.  By 
Framk  Chamberlaix  Porter.  Ph.D..  D,D.,  Winkjey  Professor  of  Biblical 
Tlieolopy  in  Yale  ITniversity.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1905, 
Pp,  xxii,  367, 

The  professed  purpose  of  Dr.  Porter  is  *  'to  make  hiitorical  methods  and  results 
in  thia  r4*gion  familiar  to  a  somewhat  TiideT  circle  of  readers  and  Btudent«  of  tfje 
Bibk."  He  proceeds  on  the  tI\eory,  widely  entertained,  that  "the  writer  of 
Daniel  ....  wTote  in  the  age  nf  .\ntiochnB''  Epiphanes  (p.  27),  perhaps  work- 
ing up  "  traclitiori*  running  actually  far  hack^^  (pp.  30,  103), 

The  work  is  a  popidarization  of  recent  theories  regarding  tlie  Book  of  Daniel. 
It  does  not  seem  to  Ui*  to  be  impartial,  ejtlier  in  its  criticiijm  or  ifcj  interpretation. 
The  luitorieal  character  of  tlic  Book  of  Daniel  has  not  been  established  or  de- 
stroyed by  investigation,  but  is  still  in  debate,  Archieologj'"  has,  indeed,  cleared 
Up  many  matters  that  half  a  century  ago  w^ere  obscure;  but  archaeology  is  not 
yet  able  to  speak  the  final  word.  Tlie  candid  mind  frankly  acknowledges  these 
fact^.  But  in  x\m  l>ook  the  drbatalUe  que.'Jtions  and  enigmatical  passages  are 
levied  upon  and  claimed  as  errom  in  history.  The  author  should  know  and 
frankly  declare  that  Daniel  i.  1^  far  from  containing  a  chronological  error,  is 
abundantly  justified  by  the  different,  methods  of  dating  in  vopie  among  the 
scribes.  In  the  Ikmk  of  Daniel  the  usual  Babylonian  method  is  followed,  anti  the 
accession  )'ear  of  a  king  is  reckonetl  by  itself  and  the  succeeding  civd  year  is 
treated  as  the  firet  regnal  year;  whereas  Jeremiah  and  P^estinian  writens  of  liis 
day  generally  numb  creel  tlie  uece^ion  year  of  Nebuchadnesear  lua  first  year. 
And  this  diflrerencc  in  regard  to  dating  goes  far  to  show  that  the  writer  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  did  not  depend  upnin  the  older  Hebrew  Scriptures?  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  history,  as  Prof,  Porter  frequently  assumes ^  but  had  reliable  sources 
of  information  of  liis  own.  Again,  the  foiir  kingdoms  are  understood  to  be  the 
Babylonian,  the  Metliim,  the  Persian  and  the  Grecian-  This  exposition  luis  many 
advo<!atea*  But  to  maintain  it,  it  is  necesiiiar^-  to  interpret  the  second  and  third 
kingdoms  contrary  to  the  tisage  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  itself,  which  repeatedly 
speaks  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  as  one  (v.  28;  vi.  8;  and  especially  \iii.  20). 
Capital  is,  indeed,  commonly  made  out  of  the  reference  to  a  little  horn  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  seventh  chapttT  and  again  in  the  eighth  chapter.  In  the  latter  in- 
stance there  is  a  gcni?ral  agreement  among  expositors  that  Antiochu.?  Epiphanes  is 
intended;  and  advocatt^s  of  the  theory  that  the  Median  and  Persian  kingdoms 
are  distinct  world-em pire^g  in  the  thought  of  the  prophet  urge  that  the  little  horn 
of  the  sc^venth  chapter  must  also  denote  .Ajitiochus,  lea\ing  out  of  eon.4i deration 
the  fact  that  ^'horn"  is  the  standing  symbol  for  king  and  kingdom,  and  that  the 
horn  m  described  as  little,  not  neeessarih'  because  referring  to  the  same  person,  who 
in  fact  was  not  little^  but  because  in  eacli  xmon  a  horn  is  seen  in  the  act  of  sprout- 
ing and,  hence,  is  at  first  Utile.  This  interjiretation  of  the  four  kingdon^  ignores 
the  fact  also  that  the  Roman  power  Iiad  already  appeared  in  the  time  of  Anti* 
ochus  Epiphanes  and  slioiiii  its  suprejnacy  over  tlie  !:>yrian  monareln'  at  Mag- 
nesia, and  that  it  is  actually  \^ithin  the  horizon  of  the  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  (xi.  IS,  3U).  Impartial  investigation,  we  think,  would  acknowledge  these 
f£ieta  and  allow  them  due  weiglit^  The  date  of  the  book  is,  of  course,  not  deter- 
mined thereby,  but  its  scope  and  purpose  are.  Nor  would  the  judicial  mind 
accept  with  confidence  residts  wliich  depend  upon  the  free  invention  of  history 
to  support  a  theory.  The  interpreters  who  expound  the  prophecy  regarding 
the  ten  horns  in  the  seventh  chapter  as  kings  of  J^yria  are  forced  to  sin  in  thia 
respect,  and  there  are  many  transgressoi^  among  the  commentators  on  the 
prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  atid  in  connection  with  the  references  to  the 
eveningB-raoniingji,  times  and  days. 
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Biblical  scbolarsliip  b  concerned  to  know  the  literary  character  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Enough  is  already  known  to  justify  the  belief  that  the 
result  of  scholarly  investigation,  whatever  it  be,  will  find  its  place  naturally  in  the 
doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  Book  of  Daniel  certainly  contains  an  apocalypse. 
The  mysteries  of  the  past,  present  and  future  are  unveiled,  and  God's  plan  in 
history  is  disclosed.  The  question  before  Biblical  scholars  is  at  what  point  in  the 
unfolding  of  the  plan  of  God  the  author  lived.  Was  he  a  contemporary  of  Cyrus 
the  Persian,  looking  backward  over  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  forward  over 
kingdoms  yet  to  arise ;  or  did  he  h  ve  still  later,  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
for  instance,  and  have  a  longer  retrospect  but  Ukewise  a  prospect,  a  view  to  the 
horizon  where  the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  dawn?  This  problem  is  not  to  be 
solved  by  a  citation  of  Greek  and  Persian  words  from  the  book,  nor  even  by  the 
assertion  of  liistorical  blunders,  although  the  proof  of  error  or  accuracy  in  the 
narrative  has  importance  as  a  factor  in  determining  the  classification  of  the  book 
and  its  date  and  author.  There  are  two  prior  and  fundamental  questions.  Is 
the  Aramaic  section  the  restoration  of  a  mutilated  Hebrew  text,  as  has  been 
mooted,  borrowed  from  an  Aramaic  translation  and  filling  a  lacuna?  K  it  is, 
no  argument  is  afforded  by  the  diction  for  the  date  of  the  original  composi- 
tion. Especially  has  the  text  been  edited  and  interpolated?  If  chapter 
eleven,  for  example,  contains  additions  to  the  original  text,  it  was  probably  at 
first,  when  it  left  the  hands  of  its  author,  a  prophecy  sketching  in  outline  and 
with  fewest  particulars  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  text  of  the  eleventh  chapter  is  immaculate,  its  date  must  be 
discussed  largely  in  the  Ught  of  the  analogy  of  prophecy,  in  comparison,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  Not  until  these  great  questions  have  been  set- 
tled can  a  satisfactory  conclusion  be  reached  regarding  the  nature  and  intention 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Investigation  cannot,  of  course,  tarry  for  the  settlement 
of  the  text  and  the  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  two  languages.  It  must  deal  with 
each  matter,  even  "ivith  isolated  and  unrelated  matters,  as  soon  as  the  means  for 
their  elucidation  exists,  and  thereby  it  advances  toward  the  end  and  has  been 
advancing.  But  it  never  forgets  the  tentative  character  of  its  work,  and  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  must  wait  for  the  settlement  of  these  questions. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  Uie  author  is  under  the  domination 
of  the  views  expressed  by  Prof.  Guukel  in  his  Schopfung  und  Chaos.  After  a 
minute  examination  of  the  argument  of  Prof.  Gunkel,  and  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  archaeological  eWdence  adduced,  real  and  fictitious,  we  became  convinced 
that  his  \iews  lack  a  substantial  foundation  (Presbyterian  and  Reform^  Review ^ 
1895,  pp.  745-753).  Furthermore,  Prof.  Porter  seeks  an  liistorical  counterpart 
for  the  minutiae  of  tlie  subUme  pictures  in  the  Revelation,  and  he  consequently 
entertains  and  expresses  a  low  estimate  of  the  work  of  Dr.  MilUgan,  who  thinks 
that  the  Apocalypse  describes  church  history  in  its  principles  rather  than  in 
concrete  details.  We  confess  to  a  preference  for  Dr.  Milligan's  broader  view. 
On  tliis  interpretation  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine  is  simple,  intelligible 
and  effective. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

Babylonisches  im  Neuen  Testament.  Von  Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias,  Pfarrer 
der  Lutherkirche  zu  Leipzig.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Ilinrichs'sche  Buchhandlung. 
1905.     8vo,  pp.  132. 

Nobody  has  given  liimself  with  more  dihgence  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  gains 
which  students  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  may  hope  to  reap  from  the  new  Babj^lo- 
nian  learning  than  Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias.  Standing  between  the  Assyriologists  who 
know  no  theology  and  the  tlioologians  who  know  no  Assyriolog>%  lie  has  dili- 
gently sought  to  mediate  between  the  new  learning  and  the  old  faith.     Like 


Prof  Che3rTie,  when  spealdDg  of  Prof*  Hugo  Winckler^  Dr.  Jeremias  is  yn^wilUag 
that  ^  'the  deficient  intereat  in  religion  and  excessive  self-r<:>littnce'^  of  the  leaders 
in  the  new  "school  of  compaj-ative  rf^Ugion^'  should  prevent  our  learning  from 
them  whenever  they  really  have  soraetliinf  to  te^ich.  And  that  they  have  mucl^ 
to  teach,  he  has  no  manner  of  doubt.  Indeed,  if  he  would  not  permit  the  Zim- 
mems  and  Delitzachea  and  Cheynes  to  interpret  the  entirety  of  Cliristianity  aa 
but  the  latest  reworking  of  the  Babylon iati  myths^  he  is  yet  not  only  prepared 
to  allow  Imt  re^y  to  eontend  for  a  large  influence  of  the  Babylonian  niytholoja^' 
in  moulding  tlie  mixleji  of  conc!eption  and  tlte  forms  of  expression  in  w}iieh  the 
rehgion  of  revelation  has  been  enalirined.  In  Ins  view,  the  mythological  con- 
ception of  the  universe  which  had  been  framed  by  the  BabyloiuanSj  and  the 
philosophy  of  history  wlueh  was  based  on  it,  had  become,  in  one  form  or  another, 
the  fouadation  stone  of  the  whole  speeulative  thought  of  llie  Orient;  and  as  they 
enshrined  not  merely  niany  truths  of  natural  religion,  but  abo  a  certain  measure 
of  presage,  on  the  basla  of  natural  rehgion »  of  the  course  of  the  di\nne  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  they  lent  themselves  not  unkindly  to  the  use  of  the  veliielea 
of  revelation  in  their  endeavor  to  present  the  rehgion  of  revelatiim  in  human 
forms.  In  a  series  of  recent  works  Dr*  Jeremias  has  been  seeking  to  illustrate 
this  thesis  with  respect  to  the  Old  Testament;  in  the  present  booklet  he  turns 
also  to  the  New  and  places  by  the  Bide  of  his  Das  Atte  Te^iament  im  LicMt  d€9 
Aii^n  Orients  a  Babyhnisches  im  Neii^n  TeMnment,  which  simply  carries  for- 
ward into  the  later  books  the  principles  of  interpretation  already  attempted  for 
the  earlier.  That  Dr.  Jeremias  is  over-enthusiastic  in  his  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  Babylonian  mythology  a-i  an  organon  of  interpretation  of  the  Bibhcal 
deposit,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  tliat  it  requires  an  Assyriologist  to  discover.  There 
is  much  that  he  suggests  with  more  or  less  confidence  which  seems  far-fetched; 
and  an  attentive  reading  of  the  firesent  booklet  has  left  upon  our  mind  an  im- 
pression that  the  gain  that  is  to  come  to  us  from  the  new  leartung  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  h  unexpectedly  small.  A 
phrase  liere  and  there  may  have  a  new  light  thro  1^13  upon  it;  a  clearer  sense  is 
given  UB  of  the  essentially  Oriental  nature  of  the  popular  background  of  confused 
conceptions  upon  which  the  New  Testament  revelation  is  thrown  up;  a  deeper 
conviction  is  convej'ed  to  us  of  the  futility  of  the  v^aried  attempts  which  ha\'e  been 
made  to  explain  the  supernatural  accompaniments  of  the  Revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  out  of  the  natural  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  communicated 
to  men.  Beyond  this,  there  is  little  or  nothing  that  has  been  iuggested  which 
maU^rially  illuminates  the  page  of  Scripture* 

Dr.  Jeremias  begins  the  pamphlet  before  us  bj"  explaining  his  point  of  view  as 
over  against  the  **  comparative-religion  school, "  which  would  fain  look  upon  Chris- 
tianit)'  as  simply  a  syncretistic  religion,  the  end-term  (so  far)  of  a  long  natural 
development;  imd  wliich  would  deny  to  Christianity,  tlterefore,  all  absoluteness 
and  finality.  He  hmks  upon  Chri^tiatdty  as  something  unique  and  absolute,  to 
which  not  merely  relative  but  absolute  perfection  is  to  be  iwenbtfd ;  as  offering  in 
Jesus  Christ  that  communion  with  God  which  was  vainly  sought  in  nature  by  other 
religions.  He  does  not  therefore,  however,  suppoj^e  that  a  study  of  the  liistory  of 
rehgion  in  the  world  has  no  value  to  us  as  Christians;  we  may,  on  the  contrary,  he 
thinks,  be  helped  by  such  a  study  to  a  deeper  comprehension  of  CTiristianity,  And 
that  fcir  two  reanons:  (1)  The  revelation  of  God  which  fonnd  its  completion  in  our 
fe^a^-iour  Jesus  Christ  was  humanly  mediated.  It  found  points  of  connection  on  all 
fiidea  with  what  ejtisted  about  it,  and  set  forth  its  truths  by  means  of  the  media  of 
expression  whicli  the  actual  world  in  the  midst  of  which  1 1  appeared  supplied .  The 
New  Testament  books,  just  as  truly  as  those  of  the  Ohi  Testament,  came  into 
being  under  the  influence  of  the  culture  of  tlie  old  Orient,  and  we  must  allow 
for  the  reflection  of  this  culture  in  the  form  in  which  they  present  their  trutlis  if 
we  would  truly  gather  out  from  them  the  kernel  of  their  mcasage  to  us,     (2) 
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This  actual  world  into  which  God's  revelation  in  Christ  entered  was  no  God- 
forsaken world.  God  has  never  desert<?d  the  world,  but  w^as  leading  the  ** na- 
tions'' also  stciidily  up  to  the  Revelation  in  Clirist.  As  Aoyoc  aKepfiartKd^^  He 
was  the  principle  of  all  their  thinking  on  divine  things,  and  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  nature-w^orship  of  the  heathen  contained  shadow-pictures 
of  the  truth.  In  Christianity  there  has  come  to  realization  what  the  worship  of 
the  "initiates"  strove  after  and  never  could  quite  attain  to. 

It  is  clear  that  these  principles  amount  in  effect  merely  to  the  recognition  on  the 
one  side  that  men  must  speak  and  think,  too,  in  the  forms  accessible  to  them,  so 
that  all  their  conceptions  and  modes  of  expression  are  colored  by  their  culture- 
forms  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  * '  desired  of  all  nations ' '  as  well  as 
the  promised  Redeemer  of  God's  people,  so  that  all  the  deeper  yearnings  of  sin- 
stricken  humanity  find  their  satisfaction  in  Him  no  less  than  the  defiiiit«  predic- 
tions of  the  Prophets.  There  seems  little  room  for  difference  here  except  in  the 
way  in  which  these  general  judgments  are  applied  for  the  actual  explanation  of  the 
New  Testament.  Tliey  may  be  so  applied  that  all  that  is  distinctive  of  Chris- 
tianity is  pronounced  merely  a  human  mode  of  concei\ing  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  natural  religion — ine\'i table  to  men  of  the  time  in  which  Christianity  arose, 
heirs  as  they  were  of  the  old  Oriental  culture-forms  which  dominated  the  thought 
of  the  then  world.  An  effort  so  to  apply  them  may  be  read,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
in  Dr.  Cheyne's  little  book,  called  Bible  Problems.  It  is  not  so  that  Dr.  Jeremias, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  appliea  them,  despite  what  we  must  regard  as  the  exagger- 
ated use  he  is  inclined  to  make  of  the  Babylonian  mytholog>'  as  an  instrument 
of  interpretation.  He  protests  continually,  that  to  him  Christianity  is  a  super- 
natural religion ;  and  that  the  supernatural  facts  which  lie  at  its  basis  in  the  New 
Testament  records  of  its  origin  really  happened ;  and  that  the  supernatural  power 
it  has  brought  into  the  world  really  energizes  in  the  souls  of  men  to  their  salvation 
"The  contention  which  has  of  late  been  made,"  he  remarks,  "according  to 
which  the  Christology  and  eschatology  of  the  Christian  Church  are  to  be  explained 
on  the  basis  of  a  syncretism  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  with  the  mythologj'  of  the  old 
religions,  rests  on  the  mistake  which  supposes  that  by  a  criticism  of  the  form  it 
has  explained  the  religious  realities  which  have  been  brought  to  expression  in  it" 
(p.  46).  Indeed,  he  seems  at  times  to  protest  almost  too  much,  leaA'ing  a  sus- 
picion in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  wTiter  does  not  feel  quite  sure  that  the 
suggestions  he  makes  of  the  influence  of  the  Babylonian  ideas  upon  the  fabric 
of  the  New  Testament  will  appear  to  all  perfectly  compatible  with  the  di\ine 
origin  of  the  facts,  teacliings,  customs  recorded.  At  all  events,  however,  Dr. 
Jeremias  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  lie  wishes  to  preserve  intact  the  entire 
Christian  tradition  as  historically  authenticated  fact  and  diWnely  taught  doc- 
trine. And  that  being  understood,  the  rest  is  a  matter  of  detail,  about  which  men 
may  reason  commodiously. 

The  two  things  Dr.  Jeremias  has  set  out  to  show  are,  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  there  are  forms  of  conception  and  expression  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment records  which  are  ultimately  derived  from  the  old  Babylonian  mythology; 
and  that  there  are  traceable  in  the  New  Testament  record  indications  of  the 
Divine  purpose  to  meet  in  Christianity  the  needs  of  the  human  heart  which  were 
given  expression  in  the  old  Babylonian  mytholog\'.  Illustrations  of  the  former 
of  these  two  phenomena  he  finds  most  richly  in  the  figurative  language  of  the 
Apocalvpse;  and  it  appears  likely  not  only  that  an  expression  here  and  there 
may  be  best  explained  by  the  assumption  of  a  coloring  derived  ultimately  from 
the  traditions  of  Babylonian  culture,  but  that  occasionally  a  whole  scene — like  that 
say  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  the  Apocal>'pse — may  find  a  richer  meaning 
from  the  suggesjtions  of  such  reminiscences.  Our  attention  is  attracted  most 
strongly,  however,  to  the  second  phenomenon.  What  Dr.  Jeremias  urges  here 
is  not  merely  tliat  "there  appears  in  Christianity  the  realization  of  'all  that  God 
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spoke  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets  by  divers  portions  hnd  in  di\  its  inftnners,* " 
hut  also  that ' '  what  to  the  heathen  was  their  deep<?st  di^re  and  longing,  and  wa» 
liidden  by  them^  a^  precious  trensure,  under  the  sheath  of  their  itiyths^  becajiie  fact 
»nd  truth  ihrougli  Him  who  without  myth  can  say,  *Lo,  I  make  all  things  new,  *  " 
(p,  12).  A  good  illustration  of  wliat  is  intended  may  be  aup plied  by  Dr,  Jereniiaa' 
discuBsion  of  ' '  the  history  of  our  Lord's  birth  in  Matthew. ' '  It  litis  been  custom- 
ary to  explain  Matthew*s  Gospel  as  or*ierwi  with  a  view  (among  other  things)  to 
setting  forth  Jesua  a»  tlie  Messiah  projju&cfS  to  God's  people.  Dr.  Jeremias 
thinks  we  may  see  in  it  also  a  pur|JOHt»  to  set  forth  Je^m  m  the  Great  Redeemer- 
Kitigf  the  expectation  of  whom,  on  the  foundation  of  the  cycle  of  the  retyrning 
sun,  had  passed  into  the  mythology  of  the  peoples^  "Tlie  author  of  the  history 
of  the  childhood  of  Jesus  in  Matt.  i.  wg.^  also/*  he  remarks,  **knew  the  old 
Oriental  myth  of  the  Redeemer-King.  Tlie  whole  Gospel  is  permeated  with 
the  purpose  of  portraying  Jesus  as  the  King.  In  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
the  author  shows  how  the  histor>-  builds  schematat  how  the  occurrences  that 
ac?(N>mpanied  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer-King  correj^pond  continually^  trait  by 
traitp  not  merely  with  what  the  prophets  have  prodii^cd^  hut  willi  what  the 
mytha  of  the  Ea.^t  have  foreboded"  ipp.  46,  47).  Instances  in  point  he  finds  in 
the  gcjnealogical  register,  which  he  suppoi^es  to  have  the  * 'tendency'^  to  show 
that  with  the  hirth  of  this  King  the  new  *' world-year"  has  begun — supported 
as  it  is  by  other  indications  that  now  a  di^Hding  of  the  world-ages  has  arri'V^ed 
(Matt.  X.  35,  xi.  11) ;  in  the  star  of  the  Magi  and  their  gifts:  in  the  persecution  of 
the  Child  and  His  flight  to  Eg>^pt;  in  liie  angel  greeting;  and  in  the  very  Virgin- 
birth  itself-  These  things  he  supposes  not  (ai  others  of  more  rationaliBtic  tend- 
encies suppo!*e)  to  have  been  (nnconsciousily)  invented  by  the  myth-taught 
people*  but  to  have  been  (consciously)  selected  by  the  writer  for  record ,  in  order 
to  eonnmend  Jesus  to  the  myth-lovtng  people  as  the  reality  hidden  in  the  mythical 
consiructions.  Dr,  Jeremias  is  express  and  iterant  that  the  occurrences  recorded 
by  Matthew  were  real  occurrences ;  it  is  only  Matthew's  selection  of  just  these  occur- 
rences for  record  that  is  under  discus^s^ion.  His  contention  is  that  the  history  sets 
forth  *'as  reality  what  the  myth  of  the  ancientsi  liad  forl>oded  as  the  fulfiUment  of 
the  hope  of  humanity '  *  {p.  49) .  There  is  something,  indeed*  one  step  dee[5er  than 
this*  He  supgt^t^s  not  merely  that  these  things  are  recorded  by  the  author  of  the 
first  Gospel  to  meet  the  prcsa^  of  the  myth;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  even  that  in 
some  sense  they  happened  for  the  same  end.  ' '  I  trust,  ^ '  writes  Dr.  Jeremias,  '  *  I 
shall  not  be  miaunderstoofl.  That  tlie  Christian  tradition  of  the  Mrgin-birth 
was  a  product  of  the  Oriental  myth  we  deny  absolutely  on  the  groimd  of  the 
Btandpoint  which  has  been  explained,  Here^  too,  the  Oriental  myth  supplier  the 
shadow  of  a  religious  reality  which  came  to  manifestation  when  *  the  fullness  of 
the  time  was  come'  '^  (p.  4H). 

It  certainly  is  an  attractive  idea  that  in  the  ordering  of  the  circumstanci^s  of  His 
gift  to  the  world  of  a  Redeemer  from  sin,  the  good  Lord  should  have  reached  down 
to  those  who  were,  however  fumblingly,  feeling  after  Him,  if  haply  they  might  find 
Him,  and  should  have  smoothed  tlie  pathway  for  their  feet.  Something  hke  tins 
seems  in  any  e\'ent  to  have  oefurrcd  when  He  led  the  astrologers  of  the  East  to 
the  infant  Je^us  by  a  star  which  guided  them  to  His  presence.  May  we  believe  that 
tills  incident  was  b\it  typical  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Divine  dealing  witli  Uie 
peoples;  and  that  in  briuKing  tlve  Redeemer  of  the  world  into  the  earth  He  took 
care  so  to  present  Him  to  the  contenjphvtion  of  men  that  they  should  see  in  Him 
the  real  Redeemer* King  for  whom  they  had  been  hoping— the  '* Saviour"  whom 
the  founder  of  ever>^  new  Oriental  dynasty  had  vainly  proclaimed  himself  to  be; 
whom*  latest  of  atl,  Augusttis  was  being  declared  to  be  at  that  very  moment — 
Ihe  Saviour  of  man,  who  had  bnaiglit  peace  at  last  to  earth?  There  certainly 
teems  to  be  no  reason  why  something  like  this  should  not  be  the  case;  and  this 
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would  carry  wth  it  the  reeogniUon  that,  even  the  Virgin-birth  xnay  well  Imve  had 
this  m  one  of  the  (Hut>si diary)  ends  it  served  in  the  eeonotn3'  of  the  Dinne  salva- 
tion, that  it  should  mark  out  to  the  seekers  after  redemption  among  the  iiation& 
this  Child  as  the  real  Kedeemer-Kjng  of  whom  all  their  fathers  had  spoken  and 
upon  whom  all  their  hopes  had  been  built*  The  real  questions  wliieh  confront 
us  with  a  book  Hk^  Dr.  Jeremias'  in  our  hand  do  not  concern  this  question  of 
principle,  but  rather  certain  questions  of  fact:  whether  a  sound  or  plausible 
case  has  been  made  out  iiy  hioi  for  the  actual  ordering  of  Providence  which  is 
assumed  and  for  the  mdteatloiis  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  record  wliich  are 
suggested;  and  whether  in  hia  attempt  to  make  out  this  ease  Dr.  Jeremias  hat 
restrained  himself  in  all  lus  enggestions  within  the  Umlta  set  by  it,  or  may  not 
have  in  some  instances  gone  far  enough  afield  to  raise  the  question  whetlver,  in 
case  hia  contentions  be  allowed,  something  more  than  what  he  ple^ids  for  may  not 
seem  to  follow*  We  prefer  not  to  attempt  a  eategoric-al  response  to  these 
questions,  but  to  leave  the  nmtter  ^ith  the  simple  acknowledgment  tliat  we 
have  our  doubts. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  expect  a  brief  formal  description  of  the  contents  of 
Dr*  Jeremias*  booklet  before  we  close.  .Ifter  an  Introduction  in  which  be  eac- 
plttiws  the  standpoint  of  liis  investigation,  he  presents  his  material  in  ten  chapters. 
The  earlier  of  these  are  fundamental;  the  later  deal  more  with  details.  In  the 
first  he  seelf^B  to  uncover  traces  of  the  great  '*  calendar-myth  of  the  djdng  and 
conquering  Year-God. '  *  These  he  seeks  in  turn  in  the  figurative  language  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  the  mocking  of  the  auflfering  Jesus,  and  in  the  parable  of  the 
dying  aeed-com.  This  chapter  closes  with  an  Appendjjc  on  the  seven  planets  in 
the  Apocalypse.  The  second  chapter  deals  vnth  the  manifestation  of  tlie  Re- 
deemer-King, and  the  third  seeks  to  discover  traces  of  the;?©  my  tlis  in  the  *  *  Birtb- 
lustory  of  Jesus  in  ilatthew/'  In  the  fourtJi  a  Babylonian  origin  is  suggested 
for  the  idea  of  heavenly  correspondents  to  earthly  things,  as  exhibited,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  *  *  the  holy  things '  ^  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  fifth 
treats  of  ^  *The  Book  of  Life,  *  *  and  the  sixth  of  ' '  The  Water,  Bread  and  Stone  of 
Life/ '  all  of  which  arc  pronounced  Bubybnian  conceptions.  The  '*  Angels*'  are 
the  subject  of  the  eighth  chapter;  and  that  of  the  ninth  is  *'The  Twelve  Apostles 
and  the  Zodiac,  the  Four  Evangelists  and  the  four  corners  t)f  the  earth  ^' — on  the 
face  of  it  an  overstrained  parallel.  Finally,  in  the  tenth  chapter  a  long  series 
of  *' Oriental  Glosses  on  particular  passages  in  the  New  Testament"  are  given, 
naturally  of  %*ery  varied  character.  Probably  Dr,  Jeremias  has  called  attentioii 
to  most  of  the  matters  in  which  the  influence  of  Babylonian  conceptions  in  the 
New  Testament  can  be  pUusibly  suggested.  It  was  well  to  have  attention 
directed  to  them ;  and  it  is  possible  that  even  after  their  sifting  sometliing  of 
importance  maj^  rcmaiti.  But  sifting  is  ob\ioui^ly  neeessarj^:  and  it  is  juat  as 
obvious  that  there  is  much  that  is  suggested  which  after  the  sifting  will  not 
remain. 

Frinednn.  B.  B.  W.iRriELi>, 


Ct£BtsTL\.NiTY  IN'  Talmtjo  a%t>  MiDnAf^H.     By  R.  Travehs  Hehfohd,   B.A. 
London:  Williams  tt  Norgate.     1903.     Pi>.  x,  449.     IS*,  net. 

This  book  presents  a  careful  collection  and  a  minute  discussion  of  all  the  refer- 
ences in  Talmud  and  Midrash  to  Jesus  and  to  the  heresy  designated  by  the«ie 
Jemsh  writings  as  ilinuth*  The  contents  are  ordered  aa  follows:  Li  the  intro- 
duction the  author  rendera  a  more  than  usuaUy  lucid  account  of  what  is  com- 
prised in  the  \oluniinou3  bodies  chilled  Talmud  and  Slidrash  and  of  how  other 
collections  stand  related  to  these,  an  account  for  which  many  a  re^ler  who,  not 
being  a  Jewish  .scholar,  has  lost  his  way  in  the  confusing  terminology^  m  frequently 
given,  will  be  gratH^ful  to  him.    The  first  division  is  made  up  of  the  passages 
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collected  from  the  Eabbinicftl  literature:  A.  Passages  relating  to  Jesus;  B. 
Passages  relating  to  iliuim,  Miiiuth.     Under  the  latter  head  the  subdivisions 

■  are:  1,  Descriptions  and  definitions  of  Minjni  and  Minutli^  2.  Polemicai  en- 
counters between  Jeaus  and  Minim;  3,  Poleruical  allusions  to  Minim,  Minutb; 
4*  MisccUaneous  passages  referring  to  Minim.  The  second  dJ\isioTi  deals  with 
the  general  results  obtained  by  induetjon  from  the  collected  data  and  deals  again 
eeparately  with  the  Jesus-tradition  and  the  Minim.  In  the  division  containing 
the  passages  the  author  proceeds  very  methodically,  giving  each  time  a  careful 
translation,  to  which  he  appends  a  commentary  and  a  discussion  of  the  chron- 
ology of  the  Rabbinical  authorities  on  whose  names  the  tradition  is  given,  (At  the 
dose  of  th«  book  all  these  passages  are  priuteil  in  tlie  original.)  The  comments 
will  to  many  a  reader  give  the  first  iaUing  of  what  the  text  means,  so  obscure  and 
enigmatical  is  the  latter  in  many  places.  The  autlior  exJiibits  great  skill  in  ex- 
pounding it,  although  occasionally  he  himself  is  compelled  to  own  that  he  does 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  a  givt-n  passage.  On  tlie  whole,  however^  the 
reader  who  would  expect  the  subject  to  be  dry  and  uninteresting  will  be  agree* 
ably  disappointed*  There  is  a  peculiar  quaintnesa  and  naJvetd  in  these  conceits 
of  the  Jewish  Rabbis  which  gives  them  a  certain  charm;  specially  their  inter- 
pretations of  Old  Testament  passages  in  the  interest  of  meeting  the  heretical  exe* 
ge^  of  the  Minim  are  remarkable  for  their  Rabbinical  flavor*  As  regards  the  con- 
crete residts  from  the  point  of  xtGVf  of  an  increase  of  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  and  the  early  liistorj^  of  Christianity,  it  must  be  confessed ,  and  the  author 
himself  confesses,  that  these  are  immaterial.  We  learn  notliing  ticw  from  these 
Jewisb  traditions  that  ^^  did  not  know  from  the  Gospels*  In  no  case,  as  the 
author  himself  teUs  us,  is  there  ground  to  correct  the  Gospel  account  by  the  help 
of  the  Talmud ;  it  is  the  Gospel  account  rather  which  throws  light  upon  the  Tal- 
mudic  tradition  (p.  82).  In  many  cases  it  is  evident  that  we  have  to  dejil  not 
with  genuine  Jewish  tradition  come  down  independently  of  the  Gos^pel  tradition 
or  the  written  Gospels,  but  simply  with  a  Jewish  version  or  perversion  of  know- 
ledge obtained  from  the  Christian  sources  themselves  Perhaps,  the  most  ex- 
treme wing  of  New  Testament  critics,  who  have  in  ail  seriousness  begun  to  doubt 
whether  Jesus  was  an  historical  character,  can  learn  from  the  Talmudic  accounts 
about  Jeahu  ben   Panttrij   Jeshu  ha-N6tzri  and  Ben  Stada  that  Jesus  really 

■  existed  (p*  359),  Whether  genuine  Jewish  tradition  Ues  at  the  basis  of  the 
statement  Uiat  Jesus  was  born  out  of  wedlock,  so  that  we  should  have  here  a 
Jewish  version  of  the  fact  of  the  supernatural  birth  of  the  ^^aviom-,  is  not  easy  to 
tell.  The  pecuhar  representation  that  Jesus*  mother  was  *  *  Miriam,  the  dresser  of 
women^a  hair**  (Miriam  Magaddela  Xashaia),  which  seems  to  be  an  echo  of  Jliriam 
Magdalaah,  i,c.,  Mary  Magdalene,  is  not  decisive,  since  tliis  might  just  as  well  have 
been  derived  from  liiatoric  reminiscence  as  from  confused  knowledge  of  Gospel 
tTadition.  Taking  the  facts  as  a  whole,  it  is  astounding  how  little  impression  the 
great  figure  of  Jesus  seems  to  liave  made  upon  the  legal  tradition  of  Judaism* 
Not  even  the  central  fact  of  his  having  laid  claim  to  Messiahsliip  has  been  re- 
membered. So  confused  is  the  account  that  his  death  is  located  at  Lud,  instead 
of  at  Jerusalem,  and  attributed  to  stoning.  The  question  might  he  put  whether, 
in  "view  of  these  meagre  results,  th^  amount  of  labor  spent  upon  this  part  of  the 
work  seems  justified.  Still,  even  though  the  results  are  small  and  negative,  it  is 
of  some  value  to  have  thoroughly  canvassetl  the  subject  and  established  the  facts 
once  for  aU.  It  should  be  added  that,  according  to  a  note  on  page  33,  the 
author  professes  to  Imve  done  no  more  in  tlie  section  relating  to  Jesus,  than  to 
Fearrange  tlie  material  and  modify  some  of  the  conclusions  of  Laible'a  work, 
Jemin  Christ  us  i  m  Tatm  ud  ( 1 S7 1 ) . 

Of  a  more  substantial  and  positive  character  are  the  discussion  of  the  passages 
relating  to  Minim  and  Minuth  and  the  condii^oas  drawn  from  this  in  the  aeeond 
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division  of  the  book.  As  to  the  name  Min,  Herford  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  can 
be  explained  from  the  common  Hebrew  word  Min,  denoting  kind,  species  (cfr. 
'*sect,"  ''hairesis'.'),  but  that  through  the  similarity  between  its  synonym  Zan 
(**kind")  and  Zanah,  **to  commit  whoredom/'  Min  obtained  the  connotation  of 
one  who  conmiits  religious  adulterj'.  Tlie  Minim  are  not  heretics  in  general, 
but  a  peculiar  kind  of  heretics  coordinated  with  other  kinds.  They  are  as  a  rule 
Jews  by  birth,  and  their  specific  difference  seems  to  be  that  they  are  false  at  heart 
and  do  not  necessarily  proclaim  their  apostasy,  because  they  continue  to  mingle 
with  the  Jews  in  their  religion.  The  author  reaches  the  conclusion  that  in  most 
cases  the  Minim  of  the  Talmud  are  Jewish  Christians.  In  this  he  takes  issue 
with  Friedlander,  who  in  a  series  of  writings  has  advocated  the  view  that  the 
Minim  are  mostly  Gnostics,  and  built  on  the  references  to  them  the  theory  that 
there  was  Gnosticism  among  the  Jews  of  a  prae-ChristiMi  date.  Herford  ad- 
duces many  con\'incing  reasons  for  reducing  the  extravagant  claims  of  Fried- 
lander,  and  exposes  in  not  a  few  points  the  inexcusable  carelessness  of  the  latt^r's 
method  of  argumentation.  He  shoTvs  that  what  is  said  about  the  belief  of  the 
Minim  in  'Hhe  two  powers"  cannot  relate  to  the  Gnostic  Demiurge  and  the 
highest  God,  because  these  two  powers  are  associated  in  the  creation  of  the  world, 
in  which  the  Supreme  God  of  the  Gnostics  had  no  share,  and  that  therefore  there 
must  be  a  reference  in  these  *'two  powers"  to  the  Christian  association  of  Jesus 
as  divine  with  the  Father.  Still,  it  remains  somewhat  doubtful  in  our  mind 
whether  our  author  has  not  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  to  Friedlander's  con- 
tention, by  hardly  allowing  any  place  at  all  for  the  Gnostics  among  the  Minim. 
In  his  recent  work.  Die  religiosen  Bewegungen  innerhalb  des  Judenthums  im  Zeit- 
alter  Jesu  (1905),  Friedlander  emphatically  repudiates  the  view  imputed  to  him, 
as  if  all  Minim  were  without  exception  Jewish  Gnostics.  Some  reserve  may  also 
be  in  place  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  form  in  which  Herford  carries  out  his 
hypothesis  of  the  Jewish-Christian  character  of  the  Minim.  He  thinks  that  the 
references  to  '*the  two  powers"  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  Christology  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  makes  this  Epistle  mark  a  crisis  in  the  history  of 
Jewish  Christianity,  viz.,  the  definite  separation  of  the  Jewish  Christians  from  the 
synagogue,  by  which  they  became  Minim.  The  question  of  the  nationality  of 
those  to  whom  the  Epistle  is  addressed  is  still  svb  judicCf  and  in  simply  taking 
for  granted  that  the  first  readers  were  Jewish  Clmstians  in  Palestine  the  author 
gives  the  impression  of  dealing  too  easily  with  a  difficult  problem  simply  because 
it  fits  in  with  his  hypothesis.  But  apart  from  tliis,  we  believe  that  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Epistle  is  against  the  \'iew  that  the  readers  were  now  first  awaking  to  the 
consciousness  of  their  religious  distinctness  from  Judaism.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  account  for  the  Talmudic  references  to  the  Christian  Christology  and  other 
points  by  assuming  knowledge  of  this  one  particular  writing  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. We  certainly  may  believe  that  in  the  time  spoken  of  there  were  Jewish 
Christians  in  Palestine  who  behoved  in  the  diWnity  of  Jesus. 

A  sHp  is  the  statement  on  page  lOG  that  James  the  brother  of  Jesus  was  put 
to  death  44  A.D. 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 

BiBLiscHE  Zeitschrift.  In  Verbindung  mit  der  Redaktion  der  '*Biblischen 
Studien"  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Joh.  GOttsberger,  Professor  an  der 
Universiiit  Miinchen,  und  Dr.  Jos.  Sickenberger,  Professor  an  der  Uni- 
versitat  Wurzburg.  Dritter  Jahrgang.  Freiburg  im  Breisgau:  Herdersche 
Verlagshandlung.  1905.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  17  South  Broadway.  Quarterly. 
Price,  S3.50. 

Tliis  periodical,  published  by  lloivian  Cathohc  scholars,  has  during  the  past 
year  fully  maintained  it^  previous  high  character  both  for  learning  and  conserva- 
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tkrru  A  glance  at  tli€  contents!  and  the  perusal  of  a  few  articles  will  convince 
the  unprejudiced  reader  that  the  Romania t  position  doe*4  not  de  facto  render 
participation  in  the  work  of  modern  Bibhcal  sehoLarship  impossible.  The 
repertoire  here  offered  us  is  mcjst  varied  in  its  character;  philologieal  articles 
alternate  with  historieal  and  exc^gctical  om^a,  such  as  that  of  Prof.  Bardenliewer 
on  the  Annunciation  to  Mar^^  in  which  the  recent  attacks  tipon  the  historicity  of 
the  Virgin-birth  are  ably  criticised^  a  subject  since  niore  extensively  treatetl  by 
the  same  author  in  Heft  5  of  Vol.  10  of  the  Btbhiicfw  Studien.  All  the  articles 
give  e^ndenee  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  'with  the  work  of  modern  Biblical 
fltliolarshtp  and  of,  what  is  often  nufised  in  Protestant  |>erioilicala  of  the  same 
grade,  fiUi  appreciation  of  its  theological  and  religions  trend*  A  very  valuable 
feature  is  tlie  Bibliography  at  the  close  of  each  nutnber.  which  Includes  not  only 
books  but  also  the  periodical  literature,  and,  inntead  of  giving  mere  titles,  orients 
the  reader  at  once  by  briefly  fitadng  Ihe  contetxt,  ^cope  and  conclusions  of  each 
book  or  articie.  Tins  Bibliograpby,  in  point  of  view  of  completeness  and  in- 
stmctivenese,  ranks  with  the  best.  Protestant  workers  in  the  field  of  Biblical 
Icaniingt  especially  of  the  conservative  corps,  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  BtblUche 
EeiUchnft  or  the  work  of  these  Cathohe  scholars  in  genexal.  That  there  is  reason 
t<j  think  they  some timea  do  so,  appears  from  the  foUomng  sentence,  taken  from 
the  bibliographical  note  on  Zakn's  Gomnientar>^  on  Galatians :  * '  We  hope  that 
this  excellent  commentary'  will  not  be  ignored  by  Catholie  theologians,  in  the 
same  way  as  it  (Zahn's  Commentary)  ignores  tlie  CathoUc  literature/' 

Princeton.  Gekumakdv^  Vos. 
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^A7H*  Frajtckes  Briefe  an  nEx  Gilvfen  Heinrjch  XXIV  j.  L*  Re^ss  zjj 
K5sTniTZ  uxD  sKts%  Gemahlix  Eleoxore  aus  den  Jahrek  1704  bis  1727* 
Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Berthold  Schmidt  und  Lie.  theoL  Otto  Meubel. 
Leipzig,  1905.     Svo;  pp.  iv^  170.     Price,  3  Marks. 

This  collection  of  ninety-eight  letters  by  Francke  to  Count  Henry  XXIV  of 
Reuss  and  his  wife,  together  with  a  number  of  related  documents,  is  of  consider- 
able interest  and  value  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of 
Pietism.  It  had  been  surmised  over  a  decade  ago  that  success  would  sooner  or 
later  attend  a  diUgent  search  for  epistolary  evidence  of  the  intimate  relations 
known  to  have  existed  between  Prof*  Francke  and  the  ruiguing  house  of  Reuss. 
In  the  year  1903,  accordingly,  two  bundles  of  doctutienta  were  found  in  the  ar- 
cldvea  of  Kosttitz,  one  labeled  "Original  letters  of  the  sainted  Prof.  Francke, 
lA-ritten  for  the  most  part  ad  lUustrismmum  XXIV/'  but  containing  also  Innta 
for  the  repU(^  by  tlie  Count,  as  well  as  other  notices,  all  of  the  ye^r  1714;  and 
the  other  consisting  chiefly  of  autograph  letters  of  Francke  to  the  same  Goimt 
&nd  bis  wfe,  but  containing  also  lettem  to  and  from  other  persotis. 

Tlie  present  volume  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  lettcina  written  by  Francke 
The  "Introduction'^  gives  the  necessary  information  concerning  the  leading 
personages  named  in  the  correspondence,  especially  the  deepLy  pioua  and  the 
eathusiasticaUy  pietistic  prince  liimself^  while  the  voluminous  notes  throw  all 
possible  Ught  upon  tlie  biographical  and  historical  problems  raised  by  these 
new  documents.  The  echtorial  work  htm  been  done  with  great  thoroughness. 
On  the  whole,  the  letters  tell  us  more  about  the  prince  and  his  influential  labors 
in  behalf  of  Pietism  than  of  the  character  of  their  author.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pleas- 
ing revelation  here  given  us  of  a  singularly  devout,  benevolent  and  broad- 
minded  ruler,     Tlie  letters  al^o  clearly  show  how  speedily  Pietism  became  a 
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dominant  forpc  in  tlie  higlie^t  social  circles,  and  with  wliat  fikiUful  diplomacy 
Fran  eke  furthered  hk  eaase. 

Among  tlie  supplementary  documents  there  is  a  most  inlerestinf  one  contain- 
ing the  phm  for  tlie  establish ment  of  the  Seinmitrium  Mini^Urii  Eceksi^^tici  aad 
the  Semiriarium  Eligantioris  LtW^olwroe  at  Halle. 

Princeion,  Fbxderick  W.  Loet&cher. 


Tub  England  and  Holiand  of  the  FiLGRrMS.    By  the  late  Henry  Marttn 

EfexTKR,  D.D.,  LL.D.j  and   his   Bgu,  Morton  Dijxter.     Cambridge:  The 
Riverside  Press,     1905,    8vo ;  pp*  xii,  673.     Price,  $3,50. 

Most  of  the  eontenta  of  thia  work,  we  are  told  in  the  Preface,  were  collected  by 
the  late  Dr.  Henrj^  M.  Dexter.  "To  this  task  he  devotexi  much  of  his  time  for 
many  years.  Of  Pilgrim  deicent  and  bom  almost  within  sight  of  Plymouth 
Rock,  he  desired  to  give  to  the  world  a  more  complete  record  tlian  any  wlueh 
had  been  written  of  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  movements  in  England  that 
made  the  Pilgrims  what  they  were,  and  of  their  emigration  to  Holland  and  their 
life  there  before  they  came  to  America.  Btit  he  died  in  1890,  leaving  hia  chosen 
task  unaccomplii^shed. '  ^ 

With  the  Ecal  of  a  dutiful  love,  however,  as  well  as  with  consummate  ability, 
a  second  generation  of  the  Dexter  family  has  carried  to  a  fitting  completion  the 
noble  undertaking  begun  so  many  decades  ago  by  the  greatest  authority  of  the 
time  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  history  of  Congregationalism.  The  chief 
credit  for  the  book  as  it  lies  before  us  is  due  to  the  late  author's  son,  Morton 
Dexter  He  rewrote  the  first  five  chapters  left  him  by  his  father  in  the  crude 
form  of  a  provisional  draft,  and  edited  the  sixth  and  eondiiding  chapter,  con- 
tributed by  Prof.  Frnnkhn  B.  Dexter,  of  Yale  University. 

The  work  is  one  that  ecinfers  an  imwonted  honor  upon  jimerican  hlfltoriography. 
A  vast  Uterature  has  been  miiiutdy  explored  j  archaeological  Cividence  of  all  sortt 
has  been  laboriously  gathered  id  English  and  Dutch  cities;  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tioD  pertaining  to  the  economic,  political^  educationii,  social  and  reUgioua  Hfe 
in  the  England  and  Holland  of  the  PUgrims  is  admirably  distributed  through 
the  exceedingly  valuable  notes  and  made  to  give  color  and  character  to  the 
comprehensive  pieture  of  the  text:  the  most  painstaking  research  is  happily  com- 
bined with  critical  acumen,  judicial  composure  and  fairness,  and  a  very  satis- 
factory de^ee  of  artistic  skill  in  the  presentation  of  the  facts  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theme.  Here  and  there,  it  muiit  be  confessed,  the  pages  are  burdened 
with  too  affluent  a  nmterial,  and  even  without  the  extenuating  circumstancee 
usually  found  in  Ids  embarrassingly  rich  contributions,  tlie  Bt%de  sometLmi^ 
becomes  rather  heavy:  animation  and  attractiveness  are  sacrificed  to  accuracy 
and  tlioroughness.  In  some  portions  of  the  volume,  moreover,  the  writer'a 
interest  is  so  exclusively  archseological  and  in  others  so  one-sidedly  biographical 
that  the  reader  is  tempted  to  question  the  propriety  of  phraaing  the  title  in 
such  big  terms.  We  cheerfully  confess  that  new  fight  has  been  tlirown  into 
many  a  dark  nook  and  corner  of  English  Reformation  history;  but  the  empliasts 
might  with  greater  advantage,  we  think,  have  been  placed  somewhat  less 
strongly  upon  the  merely  archteologicid  items  of  the  story,  interestingly  aa  these 
are  presented,  and  far  more  heavily  upon  those  spiritual  forces  which  aft^r  aU, 
in  the  case  of  the  Puritan  development  as  in  ail  other  periods  of  histon%  are  of 
primary  and  fundamental  jn^portance.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  the  best 
treatment  we  have  of  the  rise  and  early  stages  of  Puritanism.  The  press-work  is  in 
keeping  with  the  unusual  excellencies  of  the  author^s  achievement  in  this  volume. 

Frineeton,  Pji^derick  W*  LoErscttER. 
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The  Use  of  the  ScRirrtTREa  in  THEOLoar*  Tlie  Natlianid  William  Taylor 
Lectures  for  l(M)o,  Given  before  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  Uiiiversity. 
By  William  Newton  Clauke,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Tbeologj^  ia 
Colgate  Umveraity.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner'a  Sons.     1906.     Pp.  170. 

Tliis  latest  book  by  Dr.  Clarke,  as  the  title  telk  us,  contains  the  Taylor  lectures 
for  1905,  which  were  delivered  before  the  Di\dnity  School  of  Yale  University. 

The  motive  of  these  lectures  ia  to  vindicate  a  distinf*tic>n  between  a  * 'Christian 
element^*  in  the  Scriptures  and  a  "  nou-Christian  element,"  and  thus  to  reUeve 
Christian  theology  from  the  Scriptures  as  aa  external  and  infaUible  authority  in 
religious  knowledge,  imd  to  enable  the  Cliristian  theolo^an  to  take  a  freer  atti* 
tude  toward  the  Bible  than  he  could  take  if  he  accepted  the  Church *s  doctrine  of 
the  authority  of  Scripture. 

There  are  four  lecturer.  The  first  lecture  dkeus9iBS  the  *' problem/*  and 
"shows  how  the  wrong  using  of  the  Scriptures  has  wrought  barm  to  Theology." 
By  a  wrong  use  Dr.  Clarke  means  a  tise  which  eubraits  to  the  Scriptures  as  an 
external  authority  in  matters  of  rdigiovis  knowleds"^;  which  use,  we  may  remark 
in  passing,  waa  ju5t  the  use  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  made  of  the  Old  Tcstanaent. 
Dr,  Clarke^  however,  maintains  that  such  a  use  of  the  Scriptures  is  wrong,  and 
moreover  brings  with  it  grie%^ous  burdens,  such  as  the  high  doctrine  of  Inspiration, 
the  necessity  of  making  the  Bible  agree  with  itself,  "the  proof -text  method" 
in  theology,  and  a  certain  dependence  on  the  results  of  historical  criticism. 

Before  we  turn  to  the  second  lecture,  in  which  the  author  seeks  to  announce  a 
principle  which  will  relieve  Christian  Theology  from  these  burdens,  we  nmst  stop 
for  a  moment  to  call  attention  to  certain  questions  which  wiU  inevitably  arise 
in  the  mind  of  every  cajrfifiil  reader  of  this  first  lecture. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  of  statement  which  is 
liable  to  mislead,  Tims  Dr.  Clarke  asks  (p.  10)  whetlicr  the  Bible  is  **an  equal 
book,  to  be  received  aa  teacUing  truth  in  all  its  parts.*'  A  few  pages  farther 
on,  in  discussing  the  above  question,  he  makes  the  assertion  that  "for  the  pur- 
poses of  theology  the  Scriptures  are  not  of  equal  value  throughout."  Does 
any  Christian  theologiati  suppose  that  they  are?  Does  imyone  suppose  that 
the  books  of  Kinga  and  Chronicles  are  as  valuable  to  theology  as  the  (Joape 
of  John?     But  this  is  quite  another  matter  from  the  question  whether  the  Bible 

I  is  to  be  received  **aa  teaching  truth  in  all  its  parts/*  We  would  do  Dr.  Clarke 
injustice,  however,  were  we  to  suppose  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  confusion  of  thought 
as  well  Q^  of  sta^tenjent.     For  it  becomes  abundantly  evident,  as  one  reads  on, 

"  iliat  the  statement  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  of  equal  value  for  theology  rests 
upon  the  author's  idea  that  they  are  not  all  equally  true.  In  fact,  he  believed 
that  much  that  h  erroneous  is  mingled  with  the  truth  winch  they  contain. 

Still  another  matter  calls  for  remark  before  we  consider  the  author*s  position. 
Us  speaks  of  a  **pc^pular  religbu.^"  %new  of  the  Bible  as  opposed  to  a  "scliolarly 
view."  The  forms^r  u  the  view  that  the  Scriptures  are  absolutely  authoritative 
in  religious  knowledge,  because  of  the  high  doctrine  of  the  divine  influences  which 

'  have  entered  into  their  production:  the  latter  or  "scholarly  view"  i^  tliat  %iew 
which  is  able  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  the  Scriptures, 
Now  this  characteriaatiou  of  these  two  views  of  the  Bible  is  quite  misleading.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  doctrine  of  the  authority  and  infallibility  of  Scripture  may 
be  called  a  popular  view  In  the  sense  that  it  is  the  view  which  the  plain  man  has 
of  hiii  Bible.  And  the  reason  why  he  looks  at  his  Bible  in  this  way  is  because  this 
s;>-Ci*Uel  ** popular   religious*'  view  is  ^Tit  large  uixm  the  pages  of  his  New 

L      Testament  as  thf^  view  which  Christ  and]His  Apostles  held,  and  also  because  th«^ 
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plain  man  goes  to  his  Bible  without  any  a  prwri  assumptions  which  would 
necessitate  his  going  through  the  Scripture  with  the  purpose  of  eliminating  parts 
of  it.  Moreover,  it  is  also  quit€  true  that  a  host  of  modern  scholars,  while  forced 
to  admit  that  tliis  high  \'iew  of  Scripture  was  the  view  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
have,  nevertheless,  felt  themselves  compelled  to  give  up  this  \'iew.  But  Dr. 
Clarke's  statement  leaves  on  one  the  impression  that,  in  speaking  of  a  "popular 
religious"  view  and  a  " scholarly '*  view  of  Scripture,  he  means  to  imply  that 
the  former  rests  upon  sentiment  and  tradition,  and  the  latter  upon  evidence.  If 
this  is  what  is  meant,  then  the  statement  is  not  only  misleading  but  is  also  false. 
The  evidence  for  the  liigh  \'iew  of  Scripture  is  the  evidence  that  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  are  trustworthy  as  teachers  of  doctrine,  and  this  e\'idence  is  the  evidence 
which  indicates  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  religion.  This  being  the  case,  it 
is  putting  it  somewhat  mildly  to  say  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  the  so- 
called  " scholarly*'  view  of  Scripture.  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  is  not  one  of  those 
whose  exegesis  is  so  scientific,  objective,  and  untrammeled  that  he  is  willing  to 
admit  that  the  'Miigh"  view  of  Scripture  is  the  view  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
while  rejecting  it  himself.  For  he  tells  us  (p.  25)  that  no  such  claim  is  made  by 
the  Scripture  writers,  and  that  tlrere  is  no  proof  of  this  \'iew.  This  is  a  remark- 
able statement,  and  in  making  it  Dr.  Clarke  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  the  results 
of  the  best  scientific  exegesis  of  modern  times,  whether  it  be  rationalistic  or  evan- 
gelical ;  for  it  is  quite  generally  admitted  by  the  best  modern  exegesis,  whether 
the  exegete  be  of  those  who  follow  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  as  doctrinal  guides 
or  of  those  who  do  not,  that  this  high  doctrine  of  Scripture  was  that  held  by 
our  Lord  and  His  Apostles. 

We  should  like,  if  the  limits  of  this  notice  permitted,  to  show  that  the  Church's 
doctrine  of  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  by  no  means  necessi- 
tates the  '* proof-text  method"  in  theology.  Dr.  Clarke  thinks  that  it  does,  but 
we  do  not  tliink  that  he  has  succeeded  in  showing  that  this  is  so.  We  should 
like  also  to  discuss  the  question  whether  one  who  occupies  Dr.  Clarke's  position 
is  really  independent  to  any  degree  of  the  results  of  historical  criticism.  But 
the  limits  of  tliis  notice  compel  us  to  pass  on  to  the  "principle"  by  which  the 
true  is  to  be  separated  from  the  false  in  Scripture. 

This  question  is  taken  up  in  the  second  lecture  which  discusses  *  'The  Principle, 
or  how  theology  in  using  the  Scriptures  must  be  loyal  to  the  one  great  distinction 
that  is  found  within  them. ' '  Tliis  principle,  briefly,  is  that  *  *  the  Cliristian  element 
in  the  Scriptures  is  the  indispensable  and  formative  element  in  Christian  theology, 
and  is  the  only  element  in  the  Scriptures  which  Christian  theology  is  either 
required  or  permitted  to  receive  as  contributing  to  its  substance."  We  quite 
agree  with  Dr.  Clarke  when  he  says  (p.  55)  that  this  principle  calls  for  some 
defining.  We  ask  with  him,  "Where  in  the  Bible  is  the  Christian  element  to 
be  found?"  "How  much  does  it  include?"  "How  is  it  to  be  distinguished 
and  identified?"  These  questions  Dr.  Clarke  admits  are  difficult  ones,  but  he 
says  that  they  can  be  answered.  The  Christian  element  in  the  Scriptures,  he 
tells  us,  cannot  be  identified  with  the  New  Testament,  or  with  the  record  of 
Christ's  Ufe,  or  ev^en  with  the  words  of  Jesus.  These  would  be  too  external  and 
too  "local"  tests.  The  test  of  what  is  Christian  is  internal,  and  is  formulated 
by  Dr.  Clarke  as  follows  (p.  56) :  "That  is  Christian  which  enters  into  or  accords 
with  the  view  of  di\ine  realities  which  Jesus  Christ  revealed."  But  how  are  we 
to  determine  what  does  thus  accord,  and  what  is  therefore  Christian?  Dr.  Clarke 
tells  us  that  the  Christian  element  is  determined  by  a  revelation  of  God  which  is  a 
*  *  power, "  "  a  life, "  "  inspiring  "  us,  "  transforming  "us.  It  is  a  "  revelation  in 
life,  conveyed  through  experience. ' '  Dr.  Clarke  does  not  mean  that  this  Christian 
experience  or  Christian  consciousness  is  the  source  of  Christian  theology.  It  is 
that  which  enables  us  to  pick  out  the  Christian  element,  and  to  separate  it  from 
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the  non-Chriatian  element  in  %\m  Scriptures.  But  this  m  a  purely  eubjeetive 
standard  for  religious  truth.  It  is  tx  mii^take  to  suppi>8€  that  the  teaching  of 
Cluist  13  tints  macle  the  standard.  The  norm  of  truth  in  rather  a  vague  and 
indefinite  view  of  God  and  spiritual  things  which  is  siftesi  out  from  our  Lord's 
teaching  after  it  has  been  put  tVi  rough  the  alembic  of  the  Christian  Ufe  and  the 
Christian  consciousness.  And  since  there  is  no  such  thing  aa  Christiau  con- 
sciousness in  the  abstract,  it  must  of  coarse  be  the  consciousness  of  each 
individual  who  theologizes,  whether  it  be  Dr.  Clarke  or  Pfleiderer  or  Haniack^  to 
cite  but  a  few  examples. 

Tliat  tlie  Seriptiirea,  including  the  teaching  of  Christ,  are  thus  subjected  to  the 
Christtian  consciousness  by  Dr.  Clarke  can  be  seen  from  his  statements.     It  is  not 
by  stfttng  out  Christ's  wonlf  and  seekins;  to  interpret  themj  he  tells  us  rather 
that  it  is  by  a  ** spiritual  \dsion/ '  where  "deep  calb  unto  deep,**  that  we  are  to 
discern  what  in  the  Bible  is  Christian,     This,  we  repeat,  is  pure  subjectivism 
and  gives  no  objective  standard  of  truth  at  alh     Dr.  Qiirke,  however,  foresees 
that  this  objection  will  be  maiie,  and  meets  it  simply  by  a  flat  denial  and  the 
affirmation  that  in  this  way  alone  can  we  get  a  true  standard.     He  says  (p.  73) : 
* '  As  to  the  remo%^al  of  tlie  objective  standard  of  Christianity,  I  deny  that  our 
principle  leaves  ns  without  such  a  standard .    I  affirm  that  b^-  it  alone  can  we  obtain 
a  true  one.     Wlieu  we  say  that  Christianity  is  a  body  of  truth  discenjcd  by  the 
powers  that  are  given  us  for  discernment  of  truth,  have  we  not  set  forth  a  st^uid- 
ard?"     The  ob\'ious  reply  to  this  question  is  that  of  course  we  thus  have  a  stand- 
ard, but  that  it  is  a  purely  subjective  one.     And  the  assumption  wliicb  under- 
lies Dr.  Clark e*a  statement  sho%^  that  hia  standard  is  purely  subjective.    For  he 
continues  in  the  immediate  context:  "I  am  assuming,  indeed^  tliat  we  believe  m 
-the  reahty  of  large  spiritual  truth,  discernible  by  human  powers  divinely  influ- 
enced.'*    By  tto  Dr.  Clarke  evidently  means,  not  that  spiritual  illumination, 
enables  us  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  but  that  it  is  by  spiritual  iUuminatioa 
^hat  we  are  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false  in  the  Scriptures.     But  tliis,  we 
^repeat,  is  to  subject  and  subordinate  the  Scriptures  to  the  illuminated  Cliristian 
-^jonsciousness.     And  this,  we  add,  is  to  trust  to  a  light  that  is  not  unmingled  with 
darkness.     Is  there  any  reason  in  Scripture  or  out  of  Scripture  to  suppose  that 
spiritual  illumination  removes  all  at  once  the  noetic  eflFects  of  sin?     Is  there  any 
T¥-a^on  for  hope  that  the  spiritual  bhndness  of  the  natural  man  is  removed  all  at 
once  by  regeneration?    We  for  our  part  can  entertain  no  such  hope,  and  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  ** principle*'  of  Dr,  Clarke  is  after  all  a  purely 
subjective  and  arbitrary  one  which  wiQ  enable  each  Christian  to  select  from  the 
^ible,  and  even  from  the  teaching  of  Jesas^  just  what  pleaeea  him.     It  is  by  a 
einiilar  principle  that  Saba  tier  has  fixed  on  the  altruism  in  our  Lord^s  teaching 
mnd  named  it  Christianity;  or  made  ChnBtianity  to  consist  in  it.     It  is  by  ^milar 
•* principles"  that  we  have  the  Cliristiamty  of  Pfleiderer  or  of  Harnack,  aa  con- 
timted  with  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament.     And  if  Dr.  Clarke's  Cliris* 
"Hamty  contains  more  of  the  Gospel  than  does  that  of  Sabatier  or  Pfleiderer  or 
Harnack,  it  is  in  spite  of  his  '  'principle"  of  using  the  ScriptureSj  and  not  because ° 
of  It. 

Having  thus  seen  the  nature  of  this  ** principle,"  perhaps  we  may  dkpense 
with  following  Dr.  Clarke  as  he  traces  the  results  of  its  application.  This  he  does 
in  lectures  three  and  four,  winch  show  respecthijly  the  negative  and  positive 
results  for  Christian  theology  of  the  appficatiou  of  this  principle  of  using  the 
Scriptures. 

PHnceian.  C.  W.  Hodoe, 
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Tbk  Garhex  op  NiTTS.  Mystical  Expositions,  with  an  Essay  on  Chnstian 
Mysticiam.  By  the  Rev,  W,  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.A.,  LL,0,  New 
York:  A.  C.  .^nnfltrong  ^  Son.     1905.    Small  Svo;  pp.  x,  232, 

This  httle  volyme  contains  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Glasgow  Summer  School 
of  Theology  in  1905  on  Christian  ilyaticism,  followed  by  perhaps  a  doien  brief 
expositions,  reprinted  from  the  BritLih  Weekly.  Dr,  Nicoll  takes  kindly  to  the 
mystical  mood  and  maintains  that  Vaughn's  Hours  mlh  the  Myntic^,  wliile 
ahead  of  its  time,  was  wholly  inadequate  m  an  expoaition  of  Mysticism,  and  that 
Dr.  Inge's  book,  though  that  of  an  able  scholar,  is  too  mucli  devoted  to  the  dog- 
matic sid<^  and  m  almoit  undisguisedly  hostile  in  tone  and  spirit.  Dr,  NicoU  likes 
the  theological  comprehensiveness  of  Christian  Mysticism,  and  illustTates  its 
merits  in  tliis  respect  at  some  length  in  connection  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Atonement  and  of  Scripture.  "The  mystic  knows  every  Christian  doctrine  is 
profound cr  than  it  seems,  that  the  mystery  grows  sa  the  light  grows,  and  that 
only  in  the  heart  and  vision  of  God  is  there  nltimat^  repose"  (p.  52),  The 
brief  papers  which  follow  are  beaiitiful  in  form  and  delightf^iUy  devotional  in 
spirit.  Tliey  proceed  on  the  broad  presumption  *  *  that  every  deUneation  of  the 
righteous  is  in  the  end  a  picture  of  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  and  of  him  alone  ^* 
(p.  111);  and  so,  instead  of  eliminating  the  messianic  element  from  the  Old 
Testament,  he  sees  it  everywhere. 

Trenton.  H^kry  Collin  Minton. 


The  Work  of  Preaching.  A  Book  for  the  Qaaaroom  and  Study.  By  Arthuk 
HoYT,  D,D.,  Professor  of  Ho  mile  ties  and  Sociology  in  the  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1905.  Pp. 
viii,  355.    Price,  $1.50, 

In  this  volume,  dedicated  to  the  men  of  his  classes,  "who  have  helped  to  make 
teaching  an  increasing  privilege  and  joy,"  the  Aubura  Professor  of  Honuletics 
has  furnished  a  very  tweful  and  altogether  admirable  treatise  on  the  '*Work  of 
Preactiing. "  He  ha*!  everywhere  sought  to  be  practical  and  helpful,  adapting 
the  few  basal  laws  of  oral  and  written  discourse  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
twentieth  century  pulpit.  The  maximum  of  individual  liberty  is  guaranteed 
to  every  preacher,  and  the  eugg^tions  that  crowd  every  page  are  marked  by 
simplii^jty,  candor  and  sanity.  Dr.  Hoyt  rides  no  homiletic  hobbies,  hut 
pleadiij  in  several  cases  even  against  Phelps,  for  greater  freedom  of  methotl 
in  the  pulpit.  He  has  happily  succeeded  in  enlivemng  even  hia  most 
didactic  paragraphs  with  striking  iliustrations,  humorous  comment,  and  appro- 
priate testimonials  from  the  great  roasters  of  the  art  of  preaching,  especially 
those  of  the  last  century  in  England  and  .Vmerica.  The  style  is  fresh,  epigram- 
matic, vigorous,  and  withal  convincing  witli  the  force  of  plain  common  sense. 
Disclaiming  all  attempts  at  an  original  or  even  thorough  discussion  of  homi- 
letics  aji  a  sdeace^  but  trying  above  all  to  teach  men  how  to  teU  the  gospd  roes- 
sage  to  twentieth  century  hearers,  whose  confidence  in  the  utility  of  the  average 
sermon  as  a  means  of  grace  is  likely  to  stand  iti  a  somewhat  ominous  relation  to 
tlieir  ]>rofound  insensibility  to  the  sinfulness  of  their  sin,  Dr.  Hoyt  has  said  many 
excellent  things  that  cannot  but  interest  seminary  students  and  also  *'busy  men 
in  the  ministry'',  helping  them  to  measure  their  work,  and  to  renew  tlieir  ideal  of 
preaching  and  their  faith  in  its  power." 

Primeton.  FEEnERiCK  W-  Loetscheb, 
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IE  Gist  or  the  Sermok.  An  Old  Message  for  Young;  Men.  Bj  Rev.  Heb- 
BERT  C,  Allemak.  Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  Svo, 
pp,  230, 

Thia  is  a  charming  little  book  on  the  lessons  of  Ecclesiast^.  It  ia  as  full  of 
good  thio^  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  The  comments  presented  on  the  ^'arioue 
theories  of  life  propounded  by  the  inspired  author  are  fresh  and  forceful^  and 
the  wealth  of  Uterarj*  allusions,  m  well  &a  the  apt  citations  of  striking  Ulus- 
trationa  from  history  and  contemporar}"^  life,  indicates  oa  every  page  a  fine 
culture,  The  Ut^rary  quality  of  the  work  d^erve^  special  mention.  It  possesaes 
distinction  of  style — we  think  we  are  not  praising  too  highly.  It  is  very  read- 
able. The  reader's  attention  is  held  to  the  very  end.  The  average  friend  of  the 
Bible,  we  suspect,  will  want  to  read  every  page  iifter  he  has  read  the  first  para- 
graph. The  author  modestly  states  in  the  preface  that  the  work  is  **  baaed  on 
the  ground'plan  of  The  Quest  of  lh&  Chuf  Good,  by  Rev,  Samuel  Cox,  D,D„ 
the  great  English  exegete*';  hut  clearly  enough  of  the  author*s  own  study  and 
style  are  in  evidence  to  forbid  regarding  Ins  voice  as  an  echo  of  another's  mes- 
fiiage.  The  book  ia  timely  in  view  of  the  pessimistic  spirit  of  our  day.  It  is  an 
excellent  little  stud_v,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  suggestive  and  spiritually 
[belpful  to  every  thouglitful  and  open-hearted  reader. 

Cranfordj  iV^  /.  George  Fhancis  Greene. 


[Christian ITT  an^d  PATRtortsaf.  With  Pertinent  Extracts  from  Other  Essays, 
By  CotTKT  Leo  Tolstoy.  Translated  by  Paul  Boroeh  and  Others.  Chi- 
cago: The  Open  Court  Publislung  Co.     190S,     Paper  covered.     Pp.  08. 
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The  chief  of  the  essays  which  eompo.se  this  little  volume  are  "Christianity  and 
Patriotism*';  ** Answer  to  the  Riddle  of  Life"  (translated  by  Ernest  H.  Crosby) , 
and  '* Views  on  the  Russo-Japanese  War/'  Tokt<>y  probably  impresses  the 
Average  American  thinker  as  having  a  decided  strain  of  qu^^me^s;  bnt  Ue  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarknble  men  U\4ng,  and  we  can  recall  no  man 
earth  who  in  so  large  a  sense  may  be  said  to  have,  in  the  name  of  ^nlristianitJ^ 
iliessage  for  the  nations,  for  humanity.  He  is  an  extremist  in  his  declaration  of 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance;  but  the  leaders  of  thought  in  Christian  lands  will 
do  well  to  heed  his  words  concerning  the  sinfulness  of  wur^  and  to  mark  how  easily 
and  nobly  he  pricks  the  bubble  of  Chauvinism,  We  wish  that  every  clerg\'-man 
^nd  e^pe^mUif  every  Bchool^ieacher  in  America  would  rejid  the  chapter  which  gives 
the  title  to  this  book. 

Cmnfffrd,  X.  J,  George  Francis  Greecce* 


[The  Westminster  Teacher  Training  Course-  Second  Year.  A  Series  of 
Forty  Lessons,  Dt?signed  for  Use  in  Teacher  Training  Classes.  Edited  by 
J,  R.  Mllleh,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press*  1905,  Pp 
^ij  1  lo, 

A  neatly  printed,  paper-covered  manual  for  use  in  teachers*  classes  in  Presby- 
terian Sunday-schools.  There  are  parts  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament;  Church  history;  Christian  doctrine j  the  work  of  soul-wm- 
ning:  Presbylerian  church  government  and  the  Boards,  and  Cliristian  service  in 
the  Sunday-school.  Each  of  these  parts  is  written  by  an  expert.  We  have  here 
milk  for  pedagogical  babes  in  the  Church,  if  the  expression  is  permissible;  but 
it  is  condensed  miUc,  and  of  good  quaUty.  It  would  be  well  if  e^^ery  Presbyterian 
Sunday-school  teacher  were  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  manual  and  master  every 
paragraph  of  it. 

Crafif&rd,  N,  J.  Geokge  Francis  Greene. 
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The  Inspiration'  of  Our  Faith.  Sermons.  By  John  Watson,  D.D.  New 
York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.     1905.     8vo,  pp.  359. 

A  characteristic  volume  of  twenty-nine  sermons  by  the  brilliant  author  of 
Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Biish.  In  literary  quality  and  in  spiritual  feeling  these 
sermons  are  of  a  very  high  order,  and  they  will  be  welcomed  by  a  large  number 
who  count  themselves  admirers  of  their  distinguished  author.  There  is  one 
quality  of  Dr.  Watson  that  reminds  us  of  Bushnell:  the  suggestive  and  happy 
phrasing  of  his  titles,  e.g.,  '*  Jesus'  Criticism  of  Emotion, ' '  *  'The  Passion  of  God, ' ' 
"Worldliness  a  Frame  of  Mind,*'  etc.  But  here  the  parallel  ends;  for  while  Dr. 
Watson  has  a  lightness  of  touch  that  Bushnell  lacked,  the  stream  of  his  thought 
is  not  so  deep — he  Idcks  the  originality  of  our  great  American  divine.  Dr.  Wat- 
son seems  to  hate  logic  as  an  instrument  of  Bibhcal  scholarship,  and  he  loves  to 
approach  the  treasure-house  of  Scripture  with  the  feeling  and  method  of  the 
poet;  but  we  sometimes  wish  he  had  sat  for  a  year  or  two  at  the  feet  of  Charles 
Hodge,  who  saw  no  inconsistency  between  the  logic  of  correct  thinking  and  the 
heart  of  a  rich  devotion.  Sometimes  we  feel  that  our  author  approaches  the 
border-line  of  error  too  closely  for  our  comfort,  as  in  his  sermon  on  **  Jesus'  Ap- 
preciation of  Morality,'*  based  on  the  text,  '*Then  Jesus  beholding  him  loved 
him."  The  idea  is  that  Jesus  loved  the  man  because  of  the  good  that  was  in 
him.  We  quote:  ''When  Jesus  considered  this  young  man's  life  the  Master 
loved  him,  and  He  did  not  love  what  was  not  good."  Are  we  to  understand, 
then,  that  the  Father  of  tl\e  Prodigal  loved  his  son  because  of  the  latter's  good- 
ness ;  and  in  the  Ught  of  the  teaching  that ' '  God  commendeth  liis  love  toward  us, 
in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us,"  are  we  to  hold  that  intrinsic 
moral  excellence  in  man  is  the  basis  of  God's  grace?  Probably  Dr.  Watson  would 
not  have  his  words  carry  this  impUcation;  but  now  and  again  in  his  brilliant 
sentences,  as  here,  we  seem  to  detect  at  least  the  suggestion  of  a  false  note. 

Cranford,  N.J.  George  Francis  Greene. 

Christus  Liberator.  An  Outline  Study  of  Africa.  By  Ellen  C.  Parsons, 
M.A.  Introduction  by  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.     1905.     8vo,  pp.  309. 

_This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  the  series  issued  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Women's  Boards  on  the  United  Study  of  Missions.  To  cover  in  manuals  of  300 
pages  the  ci\dlization,  rehgion  and  missions  of  such  countries  as  India  and  China 
was  a  difficult  task,  but  that  seems  easy  compared  with  Miss  Parsons*  brave  ven- 
ture of  compassing  vast  and  diversified  Africa  in  a  like  space.  One  wonders 
what  method  of  omission  or  compression  the  author  will  adopt  in  the  making 
of  the  little  volume  that  must  be  at  once  a  comprehensive  text-book  and  suffici- 
ently readable  to  interest.  The  Introduction  upon  the  Geography,  Races  and 
Histor}'  of  Africa  by  Sir  Harry  H.  Thompson  and  the  body  of  the  book  by  Miss 
Parsons  are  in  marked  contrast.  Tlie  former,  who  has  been  allowed  more  than 
his  share  of  the  pages,  contributes  a  thoroughly  scientific  and  most  valuable 
treatise;  but  it  is  dry  and  profitable  only  through  careful  study  with  a  better 
map  than  the  poor  affair  the  book  provides.  The  latter  does  not  give  a  scien- 
tifically constructed  narrative  of  missions.  Having  thoroughly  mastered  the 
many-sided  subject  for  herself,  she  gives  the  reader  in  a  rapid  survey  the  im- 
pression, the  salient  and  t^'pical  incidents,  and  especially  acquaintanceship  with 
the  notable  personages  of  Africa's  history,  missions  and  native  Church.  The 
book  is  ahve  with  missionary  spirit. 

The  writer  s  point  of  view  is  expressed  in  the  title,  Christus  Liberator.  It  is 
Africa  in  bondage  to  ignorance,  superstition,  fear,  greed  and  political  ambitions; 
and  in  process  of  redemption  from  all  these  by  the  Christ  through  varied  instru- 
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mentalities,  but  especially  through  missions.  The  writer  displays  the  optimism 
of  faith.  The  book  may  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory  as  a  text-book;  it  is 
sure  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  awakening  of  a  broad,  comprehensive 
and  sympathetic  view  of  Africa  and  its. woes,  and  of  missions  as  a  heroic  and 
ever  more  promising  deliverance  from  them.  A  well-made  Table  of  Societies, 
Bibliography  and  Index  are  appended. 

Princeton.  Paul  Martin. 

Manual  for  Communicants'  Classes.  Prepared  by  Direction  of  the  General 
Assembly  by  J.  R.  Miller.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion and  Sabbath-school  Work.     1905.     12mo,  pp.42.     lOcts. 

The  Manual  owes  its  origin  to  the  conviction,  general  to  the  ministry,  that 
those  uniting  with  the  Church  should  do  so  more  intelligently  than  is  the  wont, 
and  that  a  single  conference  of  a  few  minutes  with  the  Pastor  and  Session  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  necessary  instruction.  The  wholesome  custom  of  holding 
communicants'  classes  is  growing  and  should  be  encouraged.  The  well-known 
author  of  books  of  devotion  and  practical  religion  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  supply  the 
outline  of  the  matter  to  be  considered  in  such  classes.  For  the  training  needed 
is  spiritual  and  practical — not  the  formal  mastery  of  so  much  Scripture,  Cate- 
chism or  Creed  as  the  condition  of  admission  to  the  communion.  The  six  lessons 
have  for  their  subjects:  What  Christ  is  to  us;  What  it  is  to  be  a  Christian;  Helps — 
means  of  grace;  Why  unite  with  the  Church?  Duties  of  a  Church  Member; 
The  Lord's  Supper.  The  treatment  is  simple,  Scriptural  and  sympathetic. 
W^here  classes  are  precluded  the  booklet  will  prove  suggestive  to  ministers  in 
dealing  with  candidates,  and  is  very  suitable  to  put  into  the  hands  of  candidates 
themselves. 

Princeton.  Paul  Martin. 

Bread  and  Salt  from  the  Word  of  God.  In  Sixteen  Sermons  by  Theodor 
Zahn,  Theol.D.,  Hon.  Litt.D.  (Cambridge),  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Erlangen.  Translated  by  C.  S.  Burn  and  A.  E.  Burn,  D.D. 
Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Gark.     1905.     Svo;  pp.  306. 

These  sermons  are  selected  from  those  preached  during  a  long  service  as  Uni- 
versity preacher,  and  so  arc  typical  of   the  honored  German  New  Testament 
scholar,  teacher  and  author  who  preached  them.     In  form,  at  least,  they  bear 
the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  German  from  the  EngUsh  and  American 
pulpits.     The  sermons  are  almost  uniformly  introduced  by  an  allusion  to  the 
day  of  the  Church  year  upon  which  they  are  delivered;  and  if  the  text  or  theme 
is  not  chosen  in  association  with  the  day,  it  is  in  some  way  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  it.     The  claim  is  often  made  that  adherence  to  a  Cliurch  year  serves 
to  secure  attention  to  a  wider  range  of  truth  than  is  likely  to  be  presented  by 
those  pulpits  which  leave  the  choosing  of  the  theme  to  the  personal  inclination 
of  the  preacher.     The  examination  of  this  volume  confirms  the  impression  made 
\yy  frequent  attendance  upon  Church  services  in  Germany,  that  tliis  is  not  the 
case — that,  indeed,  it  tends  to  narrow  the  range  of  truth  presented.     The  sermons 
nre  also  typically  German  in  the  simpHcity  of  their  structure,  and  in  their  lack  of 
illustration  and  of  reference  to  the  concretes  in  Bible  narrative  and  life  which  makes 
them  seem  slow  and  heavy  to  the  more  \'ivacious  and  practical  American.     On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  tjT^ical  of  the  German  sermon  also  in  their  steadfast  purpose 
tx5  present  the  central,  fundamental  doctrines  of  faith.     In  hearing  a  certain 
type  of  modern  German  preacViing  one  caimot  escape  the  apprehension  that  the 
unvaried  presentation  of  the  general  aspects  of  faith  is  the  result  of  uncertainty 
as  to  particulars  of  revelation  and  doctrine.     Tliis  is  not  the  case  with  the  preach- 
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ing  of  Dr.  Zahn.  He  emphasizes  repeatedly  his  full  acceptance  of  Scripture. 
But  in  that  Scriptiu-e  Jesus  Christ  is  to  him  the  centre  and  soul  of  all.  In  choosing 
the  sennons  for  publication  he  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  selected  those 
which  present  Him  as  the  centre  and  heart  of  Christian  truth;  and  his  constant 
effort  is  to  bring  his  hearers,  as  sinners,  into  vital  relation  with  Him  who  is  the 
divine  Saviour  and  Lord. 

Princeton,  Paul  Martin. 

Back  to  Bethlehem.  Modern  Problems  in  the  Light  of  the  Old  Faith.  By 
JoHX  Wiley,  Ph.D.     New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.     1905.    8vo,  pp.  286. 

The  author  displays  an  easy  familiarity  with  literature,  science,  history  and 
philology,  and  makes  allusions  thereto  with  a  poetic  grace  that  give  his  para- 
graplis  the  interest  of  surprise  and  suggestiveness.  This  wide  culture  and  ob- 
servation is  utilized  in  the  presentation  of  modem  themes  and  questions  in  phil- 
osopliy,  ethics  and  religion,  with  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Jesus,  and  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Him,  are  their  solution.  Some  of  his  chapter  headings  are :  The  Survival 
of  the  Fittest,  Environment,  Militarism,  The  Evolution  of  the  Book.  The 
theological  attitude  is  in  general  evangelical,  with  a  strong  antipathy  to  Calvin- 
ism, and  is  at  times  decidedly  progressive.  But  these  are  essays,  not  theological 
treatises  or  even  sermonfe,  and  judged  as  such  they  have  value  in  the  direction 
of  their  title.  A  lack  of  proper  relevancy  and  coordination  in  the  interesting 
material  so  readily  gathered  to  hand  detracts  from  the  discussions,  and  tends  to 
render  the  single  sentence  and  the  paragraphs  more  interesting  than  the  chapters 
as  a  whole. 

Princeton.  Paul  Martin. 

Given  to  God.  A  Memento  of  the  Day  of  Baptism.  Philadelphia:  The  West- 
minster Press.     1905.     Pp.  15.     25  cts. 

A  finely  printed  booklet  in  white  and  gilt,  containing  an  Order  for  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Baptism  to  Infants,  a  Certificate  of  Baptism,  appropriate  quotations 
and  a  Register  for  the  friends  present  at  the  baptismal  service.  The  order  is  that 
given  in  the  Report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1905  of  the  Committee  on  Forms 
and  Services,  who  have  made  John  Knox's  Book  of  Common  Order  the  basis  of 
their  arrangement. 

Princeton.  Paul  Martin. 

Sabbath  Laws  in  the  United  States.  By  R.  C.  Wylie,  D.D.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Scovel,  D.D.  Svo;  pp.  viii,  240.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.:  Office  of  The  National  Reform  Association,  209  Ninth  St.     1905. 

This  book  is  ''a  compilation  and  analysis  of  the  Sabbath  laws  in  the  United 
States.'*  *'It  has  been  carefully  and  even  laboriously  prepared,  "\\ith  diligent 
comparisons  of  legal  texts  and  discriminating  choice  of  the  most  impK)rtant 
material  in  the  various  decisions  and  situations. '*  Temperate  and  judicious 
criticism  of  the  different  kinds  of  Sabbath  legislation  directs  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  what  is  most  worthy  of  consideration  or  most  in  need  of  amendment, 
w^hile  still  allowing  the  laws  to  speak  for  themselves.  Two  admirable  chapters  are 
added  on  "The  Fivefold  Basis  for  Sabbath  Laws"  and  on  '^Tlie  Ultimate 
Ground  of  Sabbath  Laws."  The  book  closes  with  an  Index  which  enables  one 
to  turn  at  once  to  any  law,  decision  or  discussion  in  the  volume. 

We  cannot  congratulate  the  author  too  heartily  on  his  work.  As  Dr.  Scovel 
remarks,  *'it  is  unique  and  without  precedent  in  its  comprehensiveness."  As 
the  reviewer  would  add,  the  care  and  judgment  with  which  it  has  been  prepared 
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leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  "map  showing  tlie  character  of  the  Sabbath 
Iaws  in  the  raited  States*'  ib  speeiallyvaluable.  From  this  we  learn,  that  two 
ates  and  one  Territory,  CaUfomiaT  Idaho  and  Arizona,  have  no  Sabbath  \m\'^\ 
bat  twenty-three  others  tiave  **laws  weakened  by  numerous  except iona,*- 
among  these  States  being  tlie  home  of  Puritanism,  Jltis&aehutsett^ ;  and  that 
twenty-three  more  liave  very  ** strong  laws,*''  in  this  eksa  being  found  even 
Utah  and  tlie  Dakotas.  Tlie  eonchii^ions  reaehed  by  Dr.  Wylie  are  most  sig- 
nificant*   Only  a  few  of  them  ran  be  stated: 

1,   **The  character  of  our  Sabbath  laws  is  better  than  many  people  have 
^tl^ought." 

*  'Modern  tendend^  are  not  all  away  from  the  Sabbath  of  the  Bible;  some 
I  have  recently  improved  their  laws,  and  some  of  the  recent  judieial  opinions 
r  among  the  best.** 

6*  "  The  civil  courts  can  generally  be  relied  upon  to  maintahi  the  law  \  some 
of  the  be«t  tlungs  said  in  defense  of  the  Sabbath  have  been  said  by  the  courts,  *  * 

9.  **Both  State  and  United  States  Conrts  iiave  gone  beyond  the  provisions 
of  any  written  Constitution  in  maintaining  Sabbatli  laws :  this  is  especially  the 
case  in  declaring  that  the  law  rests  upon  di\dne  authority,  *  * 

10,  **The  Constitutions  of  the  several  States  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  slu^uld  be  so  aanended  as  to  set  forth  the  fact  of  divine  authority, 
and  not  leave  it  for  the  coiirts  alone  to  proclaim  it.  Tlie  courts  need  a  Consti- 
tutional warrant  for  so  doing, ' ' 

IL  *^The  Sabbath  question  makes  it  clear  that  a  separation  of  Church  and 
State  does  not  mean  a  separation  of  religion  and  State.  *  * 

13*  *  *Our  free  government  would  be  impossible  without  our  Christian  civiliza- 
tion ;  our  civilisation  is  produced  and  perpetuated  by  the  Christian  rehgion ;  the 
Christian  religion  cannot  exist  mtliout  tlie  Christian  Church;  the  Christian 
Church  would  languiish  and  die  without  asscmblias  for  public  worship ;  assem- 
blies for  worslup  arc  impossible  without  a  day  of  rest;  a  day  of  rest  needs  the 
protection  of  statute  law;  the  statute  law  should  rest  on  a  Constttutional 
provision;  the  Constitutional  provision  should  rest  upon  and  acknowledge  tlie 
authority  of  God,  *  * 

Ptimttofi,  William  Brentok  Greeke,  Jr. 


DkRISTIAN^ITY  AXP  SoCXALLSJrt. 

&  Mains.     12mo.  pp,  244. 


By  Washinoton  Gladden. 
%\M. 


New  York:  Eaton 


Br.  Gladden  declares  In  Ws  prefatory  note  that  this  book  has  much  to  say 
nbout  Christianity  and  something  about  Socialbm.  The  reviewer  has  the  im- 
pression that  the  re; verse  is  true.  The  book  is  nmde  up  of  five  lectures  given 
before  the  students  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  The  first  is  upon  the  *'  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  as  the  Basis  of  Social  Reconstruction,**  The  lecturer  lays  the 
supreme  emphasia  upon  the  individual,  '*The  wise  preacher  always  preaches  to 
individuals.  There  is  no  such  tlung  as  a  corporate  nund,  that  he  knows  anything 
about  or  can  intelligently  addrciss.*^  Tlie  basis  of  the  relation  of  men  is  not 
economic  but  social.  God  is  the  Father  of  all  men*  and  the  chief  relationship  of 
man  is  not  to  tlungs  but  to  lus  brother  man.  With  tljis  as  fundamental^  Dr. 
Gladden  discusses  *  *  Labor  Wars,*  *  * '  The  Program  of  Socialism  "  and  ' '  Tlie  True 
Socialism  **  in  the  three  following  lectures.  He  lays  down  the  proposition  that 
because  man  has  conceived  liis  fundamental  relation  as  economic »  we  have  to- 
day a  condition  of  warfare  in  the  economic  world.  Trusts  are  organized  to  crush 
the  labor  unions,  and  labor  unions  are  organisied  to  nu^ster  the  trusts.  How  this 
brings  evil  we  all  know.  The  author  declares  both  organisations  legitimate  and 
neeessary.  But  both  must  come  with  a  different  spirit  than  that  of  gaining 
,i^iftff«j  if  the  real  purpose  of  organization  be  accompUs!icd,     The  triumph  of 
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either  would  be  ruinous.  The  program  of  the  ordinary  Socialistic  agitator  is 
untenable.  There  must  be  a  combination  of  Individualism  and  Socialism  in  the 
best  society.  "The  spirit  of  true  Socialism  is  manifest  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
our  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  a  social  function."  Toward  this  ideal  the 
body  of  Socialists  are  mo^'ing.  By  this  great  principle  every  man  must  determine 
both  the  Une  and  the  method  of  his  lifework.  "Tlie  great  thing  to  be  done  is 
not  to  reconstnict  the  social  machiner>',  but,  as  a  wise  man  has  expressed  it,  *to 
socialize  the  indi\'idual.'  "  Thus  the  lecturer  ends  where  he  began,  in  laying 
chief  stress  upon  man  as  the  unit  of  improved  social  life. 

The  last  lecture  is  but  loosely  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  It  is  chiefly 
a  recount  of  recent  gains  and  setbacks  in  municipal  reform,  witli  the  thought 
under  it  all  that  the  citizen  must  bear  the  blame  for  failures  as  well  claim  credit 
for  the  gains.  On  the  whole,  the  book  commands  higli  respect  for  its  clear  pre- 
sentation and  its  courageous  moral  tone.  It  faces  facts  without  wincing  and 
offers  sincerely  a  solution  for  the  hard  pro))lems  of  the  world — the  only  solution 
that  will  ever  be  a  success — the  regeneration  of  the  indi\*idual.  But  it  goes  a 
step  farther  than  many  preachers  of  the  same  gospel  dare  to  go.  It  would  be 
well  if  more  theological  students  could  hear  such  a  presentation  of  the  problems 
they  must  face  as  pastors.  The  declining  power  of  the  Church  among  the  com- 
mon people  would  be  less  lamented  if  more  pastors  had  the  courage  and  energy  of 
Dr.  Gladden  in  facing  and  grappling  with  the  same  sort  of  problems  which  have 
called  out  prophets  of  righteousness  in  every  age  of  the  world. 

Princeton.  W.  B.  Sheddan. 

Thoughts  for  the  King's  Children.     By  A.  Percival  Hodgson.     Xew  York: 
Eaton  &  Mains.     16mo,  pp.  221.     75  cents. 

The  author  here  presents  a  number  of  brief  sermons  to  children.  He  says  that 
he  gets  the  children  to  come  to  church  by  the  use  of  these  sermonettes.  He  must 
have  exceptional  children.  Tliey  have  our  s\'Tnpathy.  E\'idently  they  know 
all  about  the  stories  of  the  Bible;  for  in  this  collection  of  scraps  no  use  is  made  of 
Biblical  literature  except  as  a  source  for  mottoes  for  the  sermons.  But  the 
preacher  tliinks  the  Bible  is  a  remarkable  book.  In  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
first  sermon  he  says  that  it  is  the  first  book  ' '  to  be  printed. ' '  A  few  lines  farther 
on  he  says  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  read  the  Bible.  Probably  both  these 
statements  were  news  to  his  young  auditors;  certainly  they  are  to  some  of  the 
rest  of  us.  In  speaking  of  the  119th  Psalm  he  says  that  it  has  twenty-six 
parts,  which  is  a  revelation  to  students  of  either  the  English  or  Hebrew  Bible. 
Most  of  us  find  only  twenty-two.  Again,  we  read  that  two  mites  equal  a  fartliing, 
"which  is  in  our  money  one-fourth  of  a  penny*' — a  fact  no  American  banker 
has  ever  discovered.  But  light  is  thrown  on  psychology  here  too ;  for  we  are  told 
that  *  *  Good  children  find  God  much  nearer  than  the  clouds. ' '  Then  this  preacher 
to  children  also  sets  new  models  in  English  before  them.  He  speaks  of  a  tele- 
scope mounted  "  so  it  will  turn  roimd  easy ; ' '  while  a  boy  is  met  who  *  *  received  an 
accident,"  and  a  peacock,  on  the  tongue  of  tliis  new  master  in  language,  becomes 
"a  gentleman  bird '  'as  distinguished  from  the  hen,  which  must  of  course  be  a  lady 
bird.  But  enough.  The  chief  value  of  this  book  is  to  show  "how  not  to  do  it." 
It  is  a  cr>nng  shame  that  this  mass  of  incorrect  statements,  bad  grammar,  tangled 
paragraphs  and  vapid  nonsense  should  be  inflicted  upon  the  children  under  the 
excuse  of  preaching  to  them. 

Princeton.  W.  B.  Sheddan. 

Christ  AND  Men:   By  D.  J.  Burrell,  D.D.,  12mo,  pp.  2S8.     New  York  and 
Chicago:  Fleming  H.  RevcU  Co.     Price,  SI. 20. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  sermons  on  important  truths  conveyed  in 
the  conversations  of  Jesus.     Tlie  purpose  of  the  author  has  been  to  make  these 
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truths  as  dear  and  convincing  as  possible  to  the  average  man.  He  has  been 
called  to  task  by  a  learned  critic  for  his  air  of  "cocksureness";  and  the  point, 
in  our  judgment,  is  well  taken.  So  far  as  he  has  doubts  or  misgivings,  he 
scrupulously  keeps  them  to  himself.  He  seems  to  be  of  Goethe's  mind:  "Do 
not  tell  me  your  doubts;  I  have  enough  of  my  own.  If  you  believe  anything, 
tell  me  that.  * '  The  world  is  overburdened  with  ifs  and  perhapses ;  it  needs  the 
positive  teaching  of  Christ.  His  conversations  ring  with  verities.  It  is  safe  for  a 
preacher  to  lean  hard  on  His  authority ;  and  there  is  no  danger  of  oversureness  so 
long  as  he  can  speak  on  this  wise,  *  *  Remember  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how 
he  said  unto  you." 
New  York.  D.  J.  Burrell. 

Real  Salvation  and  Whole-hearted  Service.  By  R.  A.  Torrey.  8vo,  pp. 
267.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  London  and 
Edinburgh,  1905. 

Direct,  logical,  pointedly  illustrated  and  breathing  intense  earnestness,  these 
sermons  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  even  the  spiritually  indifferent 
reader,  and  are  Ukely  to  do  so  for  his  soul's  good. 

The  book  is  especially  valuable  to  those  who  would  lead  others  to  the  Christ 
whom  they  have  found. 

Newport.  Richard  Arnold  Greene. 

The  Eye  for  Spiritual  Things,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Henry  Melville 
GwATKiN,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Dixie  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Historj'  and  Fellow 
of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge;  also  Gifford  Lecturer,  Edinburgh.  New 
York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Cloth,  261  pages.  Price, 
$1.50  net. 

These  sermons  are  a  model  of  concise,  clear  English,  graceful  expression, 
thoughtfulness  and  distinctness  of  aim.     The  writer  e\inces  the  broadest  culture, 
together  with  the  ** spiritual  insight"  which  is  the  theme  of-lhe  first  sermon. 
The  author  reveals  a  possibly  unnecessary  desire  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  "ortho- 
doxy, '  *  and  expresses  the  conventional  fear  of  the  dread  spectre  of  *  *  conservative 
theology. ' '     He  suggests  reason  as  the  seat  of  authority  in  religion.     He  indicates 
A  moral  theory  of  the  atonement,  and  decisively  declares  that  punishment  is  not 
-to  be  eternal.     On  the  other  hand,  he  stands  boldly  for  the  deity  and  the  resur- 
xection  of  Christ;  for  the  necessity  of  faith  and  of  repentance ;  for  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     In  the  sermon  on  "The  Prophecy 
of  Caiaphas"  there  is  a  striking  statement  of  the  existing  unity  of  the  Christian 
CJhurch ;  in  the  sermon  ' '  Christ  is  God ' '  there  is  a  clear  declaration  of  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord ;  while  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  ably  defended  in  the  sermons 
on  I  Cor.  XV.  23,  and  Luke  xx.  38.     Tlie  exact  position  of  the  writer  is  definitely 
suggested  in  his  prefatory  note:  "These  are  scattered  words  on  many  subjects, 
iDUt  their  central  thought  is  this:    Christ  our  Saviour  came  to  destroy  nothing 
<it  all,  save  the  works  of  the  devil.     The  knowledge  of  God  is  not  to  be  earned  by 
sacrificing  reason  to  feeUng  or  feeling  to  rciison,  by  ascetic  observance  or  ortho- 
<iox  belief;  it  is  given  freely  to  all  who  profess  this  with  all  the  force  of  heart  and 
^oul  and  mind.      Further,  the  only  power  that  can  bring  feeUng,  thought  and 
will  into  harmonious  action  is  the  personal  influence  of  Christ,  wliich  St.  Paul 
sums  up  in  faith.     From  that  personal  influence  all  holy  desires,  all  good  resolu- 
tions and  all  just  works  do  proceed,  though  the  doers  be  those  who  never  heard 
His  Name;  and  to  its  transfiguring  power,  if  it  be  riglitly  received,  no  Umit  can 
be  set  even  in  this  Ufe." 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 
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Literary  Illustrations  of  the  Bible:  The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mark 
AND  THE  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Moffatt, 
D.D.     New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.     Pages  104,  131. 

These  minute  and  tasteful  little  volumes  are  designed,  as  their  title  indicates, 
to  throw  light  upon  the  Scriptures  by  extracts  from  the  field  of  general  literature ; 
yet  they  are  also  intended  to  show  the  use  made  by  masters  of  literature  of  the 
texts  suggested  for  treatment.  The  \^Titer  sets  forth  this  aim  in  the  introduction  to 
each  of  the  volumes.  ''I  have  set  down  passages  of  verse  and  prose  in  which 
some  text  of  this  book  of  the  Bible  has  been  used  or  applied  in  what  appears  to  be 
a  forcible  or  notable  manner In  the  second  place,  I  have  admitted  pas- 
sages which  develop  aptly  and  freshly,  not  the  words,  but  the  idea  of  the  Bible 
verse.  It  is  hoped  that  both  classes  of  illustrations  may  prove  interesting  to  the 
ordinary  reader  by  enlarging  the  association  and  eliciting  the  significance  of  the 
Bible. ' '  The  authors  quoted  cover  a  remarkably  wide  range,  from  Shakespeare, 
Tennyson  and  Bro\\Tiing  to  Walt  Wliitman  and  Maxim  Gorky.  The  passages 
of  the  Scripture  to  which  reference  is  made  are  usually  very  brief,  often  no  longer 
than  a  mere  phrase,  generally  consisting  of  a  single  verse.  They  are  arranged  in 
their  Biblical  order.  The  quotations  are  in  no  case  trite  or  commonplace.  Some 
of  them  are  striking  and  illuminating.  While  these  books  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  average  reader,  they  will  prove  of  special  help  to  preachers  and  teachers. 
Tliese  two  volumes  are  part  of  a  larger  series  which  also  includes  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes,  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Christlan  Movement  in  its  Relation  to  the  New  Life  in  Japan.  Pub- 
lished for  the  Standing  Committee  of  Codperating  Christian  Missions. 
Tokyo:  Methodist  Publishing  House.     Paper,  267  pages. 

The  Union  Movement  Among  the  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W\  Flt-ton,  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  Mission.  Tokyo:  Methodist  Publisliing  House. 
Paper,  80  pages. 

These  two  volumes,  the  latter  of  which  appears  in  the  form  of  a  supplement, 
are  full  of  interest  in  suggesting  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made  and  the 
success  which  attends  the  Union  Movement  among  the  Christians  of  Japan.  It 
becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the  denominational  differences  which 
separate  Christians  in  America  and  in  England  are  being  removed  or  disregarded 
by  those  who  are  laboring  in  the  **  foreign  field."  While  it  is  true  that  Christian 
missions  have  been  criticised  because  of  the  different  societies  wliich  were  at 
times  represented  on  the  field,  the  time  for  such  critisicm  has  surely  passed  by 
and  w^e  are  apparently  facing  a  new  condition,  in  wliich  comity  and  cooperation 
will  increasingly  prevail. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Presbyterian  Christian  Endeavor  Manual,  190G.  By  J.  R.  Miller  and 
Amos  R.  Wells.     Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press. 

This  brief  pocket  manual  has  already  been  of  great  ser\-ice  to  our  young  people 
during  the  opening  months  of  the  present  year.  It  is  to  be  most  cordially 
commended  to  every  member  of  the  Young  People's  Societies  of  our  churches. 
It  is  admirably  arranged  and  carefully  prepared.  Under  the  general  topic  for 
each  week  are  suggested  "Bible  Lessons  for  Daily  Reading";  then  follow 
"Bible  Hints,"  in  which  reference  is  made  to  special  verses,  which  are  illustrated 
to  throw  light   upon   the  main  theme.     Then  follow  "Suggestive  Thoughts," 
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which  are  brief  and  pithy  sayings  by  the  editors,  A  few  ** Illustrations'^  are 
then  introduced,  and  then  '  'A  Cluster  of  Quotiitions**;  ami  last  of  all  in  ctinnec- 
tion  with  each  topic  is  a  paragraph  of  **Pracii€al  Suggestions  for  Clvristian  Kn- 
deavor  Work,"  which  are  intended  particularly  for  new  [iiembera,  for  chairmen 
of  committees,  and  for  officera  of  the  societies.  SpcK^ial  attention  should  also 
be  called  to  the  ** Christian  Study  Course"  which  jf?  ontlined  at  the  close  of  the 
Manunlf  anti  which  sugg^ts  the  admirable  list  of  subject.?  and  text-books  prepared 
by  the  General  Assembly's  Permanent  Committee  on  Youug  People's  Societies. 
Princeton.  Cbarles  R.  Erpman. 

Thb  Presbyteriait  Church  of  England.     Report  of  the  Foreign  Missions  in 
China,  Formosa/The  Straits  Settleraeiits  and  India.    1905,    Paper,  87  pages. 

This  report  to  the  Synod  gives  a  ^ind  and  carefully  prepared  summary  of  the 
great  work  which  has  been  accomplished  during  another  year  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  in  the  fields  specified.  The  book  is  weU  illustrated  and  pro- 
vided with  numerouB  maps.  It  indicates  a.  hopeful  and  aggresai^e  spirit  in  mis- 
sionary service. 

Princeton.  CaAKtES  R.  Ehdman. 


yi.~ge:n^eral  literature. 


LiTEBATtTRE :  iTa  Pbinciples  ajtu  Problems.    By  Theodoue  W.  HtJiffr,  Ph.D., 
Litt.D,   1  voL.  xxiv,  403.    New  York  and  London:  Funk  dc  Wagnals.    1906. 

Prof,  Hunt  divides  his  volume  into  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the  Defini- 
tionj  Principles  and  Relations  of  Literature;  the  second  being  devoted  maiidy 
to  an  analysis  of  the  various  types  and  inrms  of  literary  expression.  The  tlis- 
cussion  as  a  whole  is  notable  for  its  penetration,  the  scope  of  its  acquaintance 
with  the  body  of  literature  and  the  general  sanity  of  its  judgments,  Tlie  topics 
of  the  first  part  are  more  general  than  are  those  of  tlie  second,  and  will  not, 
perhaps,  have  the  sanie  interest  for  the  general  reader,  Tlie  author  devotes 
himself  in  the  first  chapter  to  a  statement  of  the  principles  which  should  deter- 
mine the  point  of  \iew,  method  and  spirit  of  Iiteran,'  production  and  criticism. 
He  then  goes  on  to  review  the  %^arious  definitions  that  have  been  proposed, 
reaehing  as  the  outcome  the  following;  ** Literature  is  Ihe  written  expression  of 
thoughts  through  the  imagination,  feelings  and  taste,  in  such  un technical  form 
as  to  make  it  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  general  mind,'^  In  the  two 
following  chapters  the  method  and  scope  of  literature  are  diacuaaed,  the  author 
advocating  the  application  m  literature  of  the  method  of  scientific  induction. 
Prof.  Hunt  then  enters  the  field  of  relations,  dealing  in  successive  chapters  with 
such  topics  as  Literature  and  Philosophy,  Literature  and  Pohtics,  Ethics,  Lan- 
guage, the  Arts  and  Literature  and  Life*  This  section  closes  vnih  a  chapter  on 
The  Mission  of  Literature,  The  treatment  of  the  problems  here  displays  tbe 
author'a  welLknowm  scholarship  and  acumen.  The  rt^lations  involved  are 
handled  with  rare  goo<l  judgment  and  in  a  philosophical  spirit.  One  of  the 
delicate  topics  with  which  the  discussion  deals  in  tlils  section  is  that  of  the  place , 
and  function  of  the  ethical  judgment  in  literature.  The  autlior  quotes  approv- 
ingly the  demand  of  Vinet,  that  '*lhe  poet  be  true  and  do  not  interest  himself 
in  vice,"  a  demand  that  might  vTry  easily  be  misapplied »  since  we  cannot 
prohibit  the  producer  of  literature  from  interesting  himself  in  any  real  phase  of 
faumaa  experience.  Tljere  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  overwork  the  etliical 
judgment  in  literature,  as,  for  instance,  wh«n  aU  Hterature  is  required  to  be  not 
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only  pure  in  spirit  but  also  in  the  matter  of  its  representation.  Thus  Plato  for 
moral  and  pedagogical  reasons  advocated  such  an  expurgation  of  Homer  as 
would,  if  carried  out,  have  reduced  the  Iliad  to  a  sort  of  Hellenic  prototype  of 
Tupper's  Proverbial  Philosophy.  I  do  not  understand  that  Prof.  Hunt  has  the 
least  sympathy  with  such  a  position.  His  controversy  with  the  maxim,  *  'Art  for 
Art's  sake,''  is  only  with  the  extreme  claim  that  literature  as  art  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  ethifts.  This  may  be  true  in  a  sense,  but  the  writer  of  litera- 
ture is  a  man  or  a  woman  who  as  such  is  amenable  to  moral  law,  and  thus  the 
moral  judgment  imposes  itself,  not  as  a  constructive  principle,  but  as  a  regulative 
principle  upon  liis  work.  In  its  spirit  and  ideals  literature  should  be  pure  and 
moral.  Tliis  I  understand  to  be  Prof.  Hunt's  contention,  and  with  such  a  plea 
I  apprehend  most  men  would  agree.  In  tliis  connection  also  we  note  as  timely 
the  author's  arraignment  of  the  literature  of  the  present  for  its  widespread  indif- 
ference to  high  ideals  and  aims,  so  many  of  our  literary  producers  preferring  to 
use  the  ''muck-rake"  when  by  looking  up  they  might  catch  a  \'ision  of  the  stars. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume  Prof.  Hunt  analyzes  for  us  the  different 
types  and  forms  of  literature.  This  is  a  rich  field  and  the  reader  is  repaid  Tvith 
the  treasures  of  an  extensive  and  accurate  scholarship  and  the  reflection  of 
years.  The  author  is  no  literary  dogmatist  but  recognizes  the  many  open  ques- 
tions in  literature,  and  liis  treatment  of  them  is  sane  and  rational.  The  issue 
w^hich  Matthew  Arnold  raised  between  Hebraism  and  Hellenism  in  literature  is 
impartially  handled,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  assured  by  so  competent  authority 
that  there  is  a  plenty  of  literature  lying  outside  of  both  these  charmed  circles. 
Those  who  are  not  ambitious  to  be  either  Jews  or  Greeks  vnll  be  glad  to  know  that 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism  combined  do  not  quite  exliaust  the  whole  Divine  patri- 
mony. 

In  his  final  chapter  Prof.  Hunt  makes  an  eloquent  plea  in  behalf  of  a  larger 
place  for  English  in  our  courses  of  liberal  study.  His  contention  is  not  in  the 
narrow  spirit  of  mere  partisanship,  nor  does  he  take  up  the  ancient  quarrel  be- 
tween the  modern  languages  and  the  Latin  and  Greek.  He  concedes  the  value 
of  the  ancient  classics  and  only  pleads  that  English  shall  hold  a  coordinate  place 
with  these,  as  an  instrument  of  discipline  and  culture.  In  closing  the  writer 
wishes  to  express  his  high  personal  appreciation  of  Prof.  Hunt's  book.  It  is  full 
of  strong  meat  and  is  itself  good  literature.  It  bears  an  interesting  and  valuable 
message  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  specialist.  Its  sane  and  whole- 
some judgments  on  a  variety  of  topics  ought  to  be  very  helpful  in  keeping  the 
student  from  wandering  into  the  byways  or  falling  into  the  pitfalls  that  beset 
liis  path. 

Princeton,  Alexander  T.  Ormond. 

Essays  ix  Application.     By  Henry  Van  Dyke.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     12mo,  pp.  282. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Van  Dyke  essays  to  apply  his  pliilosophy  to  a  number  of  prob- 
lems. He  warns  us  that  we  are  not  to  expect  a  complete  scheme  of  either  phil- 
osophy or  faith  within  the  compass  of  the  dozen  discussions  of  various  current 
conditions,  all  expressed  in  the  mellifluous  manner  of  this  modern  master  of  Eng- 
lish. They  range  over  a  wide  field,  but  centre  about  books,  education  and  social 
questions.  The  least  notable  is  the  essay  on  '  * Publicomania, "  which  strikes  a 
distinctly  lower  note  than  the  rest  of  the  volume.  The  liighest  point  of  the  book 
is  the  essay  on  "The  Heritage  of  American  Ideals,"  with  "The  Ruling  Class  in 
a  Democracy ' '  and  '  *  The  Powers  that  Be ' '  crowding  close  upon  it.  In  his  initial 
essay  Dr.  Van  D}'ke  declares  liimself  a  meliorist;  but  evidently  a  ineHorist  does 
not  believe  that  a  republic  gro\^^  in  power  because  of  the  eWls  of  boss  rule  and 
the  corruption  inherent  in  the  spoils  system.     The  same  is  true  in  the  discussion 
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of  ''The  Churdi  in  the  City'*  and  ^* Property  and  Theft.'*  Here  the  e^sayist^s 
melinrisnv  permits  \\\m  \o  dedarc  that  the  church  *  'nmy  wdl  luiv^  a  soup-l^ili'lien, 
if  it  b  nt'etled:  but  the  chureh  ought  iit^^er  to  lie  a  soup-kitdien/ *  And  iigain; 
' '  A  city  church  will  not  run  long  on  the  momentum  of  the  past,  nor  s^ir\"i\'f  nian^* 
year3  on  a  reputation.  It  must  suceeed  or  die/'  In  the  argument  agninst 
property  being  tlieft.  Dr.  ^^'an  Dyke  concerns  himself  largely  ^^th  the  Biblical 
\*iew  of  property.  His  couclumon  is  that  *  'Chrbtianity  requires  two  thing;s  from 
every  man:  firet,  to  acquire  his  property  by  just  and  righteoug  means;  and^ 
gecond^  to  look  not  only  i>n  his  own  things  but  also  on  the  things  of  others/' 
of  us  would  wi&li  that  the  author  had  essayed  to  apply  this  cf>ncretely  to 
dem  conditions  of  Life.  In  the  ^* Flood  of  Books"  and  the  ' 'School  of  Life'' 
our  profeasor  finds  himself  on  his  familiar  ground.  He  declares  that  the  itcli  to 
write  is  not  confined  to  any  cla^  or  time,  and  that  the  longing  for  a  publi$lier  is  a 
symptom  of  tiie  same  malady  which  affected  the  writer  of  Eccle^iastes  and  led 
him  to  rush  into  public  ^vitli  a  somewhat  famous  plaint  about  books t  In  the 
closing  ^say,  "The  School  of  Life/*  one  is  touched  by  the  lofty  idealism  which 
makes  aU  life  a  school,  a  disHpline*  for  the  thin^  just  beyond.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
th^  book  seems  hardly  vsp  to  the  mark  of  Or,  ^'an  D%-ke'8  best  work,  yet  abound- 
ing in  ebeering,  uplifting,  liopeful  thoughts*,  in  a  literary  stating  &&  exquisite 
.And  gracefid  as  our  great  maijier  Irving  himself  eould  have  used, 

Ffimtion,  W.  B,  Shei>oan". 


The  DinvE  Thagcoy,  A  Drama  of  the  Clirist.  By  Pevton  Harris^on  Hooe. 
New  York,  Clucago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H*  Revell  Company.  1905.  Sro, 
pp.  146. 

Experience  has  taught  us  to  look  upon  a  modern  extended  religious  poem 
■^Lskance,  t^pecially  if  ifs  title  b  ambitious.  The  book  in  hand  was  received  for 
:«ne\iew  wTth  expression  of  regret,  but  it®  first  pages  awakened  a  presentiment 
^hat  the  regret  might  not  be  justified,  and  the  poem  once  begun  ^was  read  eagerly 
"*o  the  dose.  The  author,  who  is  a  Presbyterian  pastor  at  Louisville^  Ky.,  has 
^«Dur  congratulations  upon  liis  work,  and  we  will  be  glad  if  we  may  do  some  tiling  to 
"%jriden  the  circle  of  those  who  will  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  reading  of  it. 

The  theme  is  tlie  story  of  the  Chnst  from  the  opening  of  the  last,  fateful  week 

^lio  the  ascension.     In  the  Foreword  tlie  author  asks  to  be  permitted  to  forestall 

■^  certain  class  of  criticii^m  by  sajnng  that  neither  from  the  title  or  the  form 

"^i«x>uld  he  be  understood  to  aspire  to  a  place  among  the  poets.     His  ambition  is 

T.he   more  modest  yet  liigher  aim  to  tell  in  the  most  vivid  and  practical  form, 

for  men  li\'ing  in  the  world  to-day,  the  storj'  of  Jeaua  of  Nazereth  in  its  culminat- 

xng  scenes.     Ha\dng  called  attention  to  our  increased  knowledge  of  Jesus'  en- 

A^ironment  embodied  in  scholarly  treatises  and  Lives  of  ChrUlf  it  is  added: 

•  *  But  it  seemed  to  the  writer  that  it  might  be  possible  to  take  a  further  step,  and 

t^y  the  carefid  study  of  the  Gospel  material  in  the  light  of  these  troatisesj  and  by  a 

l^ersonal  axid  loving  familiarity  with  the  Land  and  City  of  our  Lord's  life  and 

l«ibor,  to  project  the  Gospel  narratives  upon  their  historic  background,  in  an 

itnaginary  reconstruction  of  the  scenes  that  culminated  in  the  Tragedy  of  Calvary. 

This  suggests  and  requires  the  dramatic  form — not,  of  course,  with  any  view  to 

representation  upon  the  stage,  but  as  the  only  form  that  eliminates  discussion 

ajid  preaching — that  reduces  description  to  its  simplest  and,  at  the  same  time, 

to  its  most  definite  terms,  and  that  presents  the  characters  of  the  story  to  speak 

and  act  in  their  own  proper  persons. ' ' 

The  performance  exceeds  the  promise  of  the  Foreword.  The  settings  for  the 
successive  scenes,  based  upon  accurate  archaeological  study,  give  in  a  few  words 
vivid  pictures  of  the  locatitit!S.  The  chronology  receives  careful  attention.  The 
ual  dating  is  occasionally  departed  from,  as  in  the  assigning  of  the  fuast  in  1 
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hoiisf-  of  Simon  (Jolin  \ii.  \)  to  ilio  (.'vcriinp  following  the  Sabbath,  and  passages 
from  <!arli«.T  Marrativt'-*  an*  iiscil  in  tlio  c-onstniotion  of  t!ie  imagined  conversations. 
On  Xhi'.  other  hand.  sclir)larly  ran*  is  cxhilntt'd  in  the  sequence  of  the  events  of  the 
trial,  crucifixion  and  .>iil)siM|u<-nt  app«'arances.  Tlie  portrayal  of  the  Paschal  meal 
<il.»servcd  with  tlie  pn-^crilH'd  Utiiriry.  tin;  unfolding  of  tlic  events  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  motive's  in  tlie  Trial  and  the  Crucifixion  are  espcciidly  well  done.  Tlie 
blank  vtTsf-  is  .smooth  and  rhythmical,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  constant  surprise  that 
the  versification  has  not  necessitated  the  slightest  change  from  the  wording  of  the 
Gospels.  The  imaginary  passages  are  finely  conceived  and  answer  accurately 
the  spirit  of  the  hist(»rical  orcasions  to  which  they  are  a.«cribed.  The  treatment 
is  uniformly  dignified  and  m(»st  reverent,  and  the  book  is  laid  down  "with  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  clearer  visi«)n,  a  fuller  viduation  and  a  deeper  love  oi  the  Christ 
who  gav«.'  himself  for  us  on  the  cross. 

Primvtnn.  Paul  Martix. 

The   L'pt<;n-  Lkitkhs.     I^y  T.  B.     New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     JUDo.     Svo,  pp.  3.S"). 

These  lettcTs,  dated  in  11)04  from  Tpton,  England,  are  addressed  by  an  English 
schoolmaster  tr)  an  invalid  friend  in  Madeira.  It  is  possible  that  they  are  more  care- 
fully prepared  essays  cast  in  the  form  of  letters;  but  they  have  the  verisimilitude 
of  real  correspondence  with  names  disguised,  and  we  accept  them  as  such.  They 
were  pubhshed,  at  the  sujigt»stion  of  the  recipient ,  after  his  death.  ' ' Their  interest 
arises  from  tlie  time,  the  circumstance,  the  occasion  that  gave  them  birth,  from 
the  books  n^ad  and  criticised,  the  educational  problems  discussed;  and  thus  they 
form  a  sp(?cies  of  comment  on  a  certain  a.spect  of  modern  life."  It  is  refreshing 
to  know  that  in  this  hurried,  materialistic  age  such  private  letters,  ignoring 
trivialiti(»s,  dealing  with  the  deeper  asp(?cts  of  life  and  work,  giving  expression  to 
thought  upon  tluFigs  usually  seen  only  superficially,  and  yet  without  pedantry 
and  iFi  a  genial  vein,  are  still  written.  They  are  an  exposition  of  real  culture. 
The  schoolmaster  is  in  love  with  his  vocation,  and  what  he  has  to  saj*  about  the 
psycholog>'  and  religion  of  l.»oys  and  of  the  treatment  and  preaching  best  fitted 
to  nie<.'t  tiieir  needs  is  \\\X\\  the  authority  of  one  who  know'^  whereof  he  speaks. 
The  volume  is  commendetl  as  at  once  recreative  and  instructive. 

Pr  inert  on.  Paul  Martin-. 

The  Divixk  Max.     A  New  Epic.     liy  Joseph  Ware.     Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 
Tlie  True  J.ight  Publishing  Co.     HMJo.     Svo,  pp.  278. 

*'The  theme  of  this  poem  is  progressive  creation  and  the  coronation  of  the 
highest  life  in  man."  The  argument  is  founded  on  the  narrative  of  the  Trans- 
figuration; and  in  a  supiK)sitious  conversation  Moses,  Efijali  and  the  Apostles 
review  all  events  from  tlie  dawn  of  creation,  through  the  life  of  our  Lord,  to  the 
final  triumph  of  redemptive  Love.  The  author's  imagination  t^kes  the  widest 
fligiits,  soaring  to  the  most  distant  worlds.  J  le  feels  himself  conscious  of  a  special 
call  and  inspiration  for  this  work,  and  hopes  for  much  from  it  as  the  basis  of 
universal  reUgious  unity. 

Princeton.  Paul  Maktin. 
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HAS  SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATION  DISTURBED 
THE  BASIS  OF  RATIONAL  FAITH? 

THE  path  of  the  wise  man  is  a  midway  between  extremes. 
Solomon  thus  described  it  and  m-ged  men  not  to  turn  from  it 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Aristotle  so  described  it;  his  moral  rule 
was  to  choose  the  golden  mean  and  follow  it  till  a  habit  of  virtue 
was  formed.  Copernicus,  the  foimder  of  modern  astronomy,  when 
dying  said:  "I  ask  not  for  the  mercy  which  Paul  received,  nor  for 
the  forgiveness  shown  Peter,  but  only  for  the  compassion  granted 
the  dying  thief — ^that  is  my  desire."  He  wished  these  words 
carved  on  his  tomb,  but  his  enthusiastic  disciples  held  the  epitaph 
should  nm:  TemB  motor  soils  ccolique  stator. 

In  him  science  and  religion  met  in  harmony,  as  in  Newton, 
Kepler,  Bacon  and  the  great  men  who  ushered  in  modern  thought 
and  life.  But  it  is  hard  for  their  disciples,  in  a  wider  field  of  ob- 
servation, when  knowledge  has  grown  from  more  to  more,  and  when 
proud  philosophy  turns  every  rainbow  of  mystery  into  drops  of 
rain  and  rays  of  light,  to  be  equally  reverent  toward  God  and  true 
toward  themselves. 

German  thinkers  often  speak  of  a  threefold  consciousness,  which 
includes  self-consciousness,  the  consciousness  of  the  world  without, 
and  the  consciousness  of  God,  in  whom  the  world  subsists  and  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  Lotze,  the  most  com- 
prehensive philosopher  since  Hegel,  teaches  that  the  only  bond 
uniting  the  results  of  science  and  the  needs  of  man's  soul  is  found 
28 
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in  God,  who  is  the  source  of  all  law,  the  eternal  cause,  the  mind  and 
will  in  the  universe,  and  the  personal  moral  ruler  to  whom  man  is 
accountable.  If  now  any  of  these  elements  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion— ^if  the  philosopher  study  invisible  things  till  he  lose  his  hold 
on  the  visible  world;  if  the  theologian  study  God  to  the  exclusion  of 
matter  and  force  and  man's  relation  to  the  organic  life  about  him; 
or  if  the  scientist  so  fix  his  eyes  upon  nature  that  they  cannot  rise 
to  nature's  God,  and  so  dwell  upon  dead  matter  and  blind  force  that 
he  loses  all  sense  of  the  soul  of  the  imiverse  and  the  spirituality 
which  imderlies  its  reality — the  result  must  be  only  a  partial  \iew  of 
truth,  and  a  one-sided  apprehension  of  that  wisdom  which  speaks 
equally  in  the  temple  of  the  universe  and  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
human  heart.  Man's  many-sided  nature  corresponds  to  the  many- 
sided  manifestations  of  the  Divine;  and  when  our  attention  is 
limited  to  one  avenue  of  approach  into  the  secrets  of  the  universe 
and  its  Maker,  the  unemployed  parts  of  our  nature  become  weak- 
ened, suffer  from  atrophy,  teach  little  themselves  and  destroy  the 
proper  perspective  of  the  truth  acquired  by  the  still  active  powers. 

The  case  of  Darwin  is  well  known,  who  through  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  physical  science  lost  the  power  to  enjoy  poetry,  general 
literature  and  humanitarian  studies.  The  late  Senator  Hoar  illus- 
trates, on  the  other  hand,  the  better  balanced  nature,  which  unto  old 
age  kept  mind  and  heart  and  consciousness  open  and  hospitable  to 
every  truth  or  impulse  or  vision  from  God  or  man  or  earth  or  sea. 
The  inscription  on  his  tomb  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  addresses 
and  is  as  follows : 

'  *  I  have  no  faith  in  fatalism,  in  destiny,  in  blind  force.  I  believe 
in  God,  the  living  God.  I  believe  in  the  American  people,  a  brave 
and  free  people,  who  do  not  bow  the  neck  or  bend  the  knee  to  any 
other,  and  who  desire  no  other  to  bow  the  neck  or  bend  the  knee  to 
them.  I  believe  that  a  republic  is  better  than  an  empire.  I  be- 
lieve, finally,  whatever  clouds  may  darken  the  horizon,  that  the 
world  is  growing  better,  that  to-day  is  better  than  yesterday,  and 
that  to-morrow  will  be  better  than  to-day. ' ' 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  modem 
science  and  its  multitudinous  application  to  every  department  of 
life.  The  fields  of  chemistry,  physics,  electricity,  biology,  anthro- 
pology, physiology,  medicine  and  sanitation  arc  bearing  harvests  of 
benefits  such  as  heaven  never  smiled^upon  and  earth  never  rejoiced 
over  before.  The  health  of  man  and  beast  has  improved;  certain 
diseases  are  largely  exterminated;  the  death  rate  has  diminished, 
and  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  humanity  vastly  increased  by 
ji^eans  of  science. 
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The  late  Prof,  Hitchcockjof  Amherst  College,  described  our  world 
as  a  great  salon  of  pictures  and  a  vast  whisfjeriiig  gallery,  iii  which 
everything  seen  in  the  light  and  heard  in  the  atmosphere  is  still 
preserved.  On  the  rays  of  light  which  fled  forth  from  the  death  of 
Abt^l,  or  flight  of  David,  or  coronation  of  Bruce,  or  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  these  pictures  have  gone  out,  speeding  aw^ay  many  miles  a 
second  J  but  we  might  suppose  our  observer  still  able  to  overtake 
them  and  see  all  the  events  that  w^ent  on  under  the  sun.  In  like 
manner  the  voice  movements  of  Isaiah  and  Paul,  of  Cicero  and 
Luther  might  still  be  found  pulsating  in  the  constant  atmosphere 
that  surrounds  us. 

Hardly  less  wonderful  than  these  speculations  of  the  last  genera- 
tion are  the  actual  discoveries  of  inventors  and  scientists  in  our 
times.  The  thunderbolt,  which  was  the  voice  of  God  to  the  Hebrew 
and  the  spear  of  Jupiter  to  the  Romai],  has  become  the  servant  of 
man,  and  works  in  our  mines,  draws  our  loads,  wTites  our  messages, 
mid  illumines  our  homes  and  streets.  Where  shall  the  limit  be  set 
to  the  possibilities  of  man's  unlocking  the  treasure  house  of  the 
world?  It  does  not  seem  unthinkable  that  some  wireless  tele- 
graphy along  ether  paths  through  interstellar  spaces  might  enable 
us  to  speak  to  inhabitants  of  other  worlds.  Even  the  throne  of 
God,  the  company  of  angels  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect  seem  almost  in  actual  communication  w^ith  devout  men 
who  use  the  forces  and  wisdom  implanted  in  nature  as  a  farther 
way  to  reach  into  heaven. 

These  very  marvels,  however,  which  science  imfolds  frequently 
narrow  the  \ision  of  the  student,  and  by  absorbing  his  attention  in 
what  is  seen  and  handled  lead  him  to  ignore  or  overlook  the  spiritual 
side  of  nature.  Strictly  speaking  the  w^ork  of  the  scientist  is  limited 
to  a  study  of  the  physical  world,  to  matter  and  the  forces  which 
work  through  it.  When  he  finds  a  principle  of  la^v,  order,  intelli- 
geiice  building  crystals,  framing  and  coloring  flowers,  fashioning 
animals,  and  man  himself,  he  naturally  describes  it  in  terms  of  phy- 
sics—he calls  it  a  nims  formalimiSj  a  Bildungdrisbf  a  creati^^e  impulse 
in  nature*  Instead  of  recognising  a  personal  powder  and  wilt  be- 
hintl  the  visible  world,  he  is  inclined  to  endow  matter  with  the 
qualities  necessary  to  produce  all  that  is.  This  is  no  new  problem. 
The  study  of  the  world  is  one  thing;  the  study  of  its  origin  is  quite 
another  thing.  The  first  pursuit  belongs  preeminently  to  science ; 
the  second  inquiry  pertains  especially  to  philosophy  and  theology. 

These  two  fields  of  research  have  been  distinguished  for  2,500 
yeans.    As  far  back  as  the  Eleatic  and  Ionic  schools  of  Greek  phil- 
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osophy,  as  far  back  as  Platonista  aod  materialists  like  Lucretius^ 
all  the  philosophical  aiid  scientific  differences  that  now  divide  men 
have  been  familiar  to  scholars.  The  point  of  conflict  is  usually 
where  the  two  spheres  meet,  where  science  attempts  to  go  beyond 
her  realm  and  explain  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  where  phil* 
osophy  seeks  to  impose  its  h  priori  considerations  upon  the  investi- 
gations and  results  of  physicists.  It  is  the  familiar  controversy 
between  science  and  religion^ — between  what  we  know  and  what  we 
believe.  Goethe  called  this  the  endless  debate  of  humanity,  and 
he  was  both  a  great  scientist  and  a  great  philosophic  poet.  He  said : 
'*The  peculiar,  imique  and  deepest  theme  of  the  history  of  the 
world  and  man,  to  which  all  others  are  subordinated,  remains  the 
conflict  between  unbelief  and  faith. ' '  The  very  fact  that  this  con- 
troversy ever  goes  on  shows  that  tmth  abides  in  both  religion  and 
science;  else  this  had  become  a  dead  issue.  Only  living  ideas  sur- 
vive the  strain  of  ages ;  the  dead  do  not  debate.  Both  the  world  and 
all  that  therein  is  and  God  in  His  absolute  fullness  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  hunger  of  man's  intellectual  inquiries  and  the  thirst  of  his 
moral  nature.  The  Bible  recognizes  the  rights  of  both  nature  and 
grace,  of  science  and  religion.  Grapes  do  not  grow  from  thorns,  nor 
figs  from  thistles*  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit.  We 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  For  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed 
from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  mirighteousness  of  man. 
Yet  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved. 

In  the  long  debate  between  religion  and  science  various  attempts 
at  harmony  have  been  made.  One  of  the  earliest  was  to  rationalise 
theology  and  mythology.  Greek  scholars  did  this,  explaining 
Apollo  with  his  golden  arrows  as  the  sun,  and  his  sister  Diana  with 
silver  arrows  as  the  moon.  Another  solution  was  sought  in  an 
allegorical  interpretation  of  sacred  books.  By  this  means  Homer 
was  made  to  teach  current  philosophy.  Jewish  teachers,  such  as 
Philo,  in  like  manner  found  Platonism  in  the  Old  Testament,  And  - 
Christian  scholars,  following  Origen,  got  rid  of  discrepancies  anci 
other  difficulties  in  the  Bible  by  a  threefold  sense,  literal,  spb-itual 
and  mystical 

Bishop  Butler's  famous  work,  The  Armlogy  of  Religion,  Natural 
and  Revealedj  to  ifie  Condituiion  and  Course  of  Nature ^  showed  that 
objections  against  the  character  of  God  drawn  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  equally  valid  against  the  God  of  the  universe.  He  is  jiisi 
as  cruel  now  in  cyclone  and  pestilence  as  He  was  at  the  Red  Sea  or  ii 
the  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites.  But  this  explanation  still  lef " 
God's  revelation  and  man*s  apprehension  of  it  open  for  discussioin. 
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Does  God  speak  through  holy  men  and  in  the  world  about  us,  or  is 
it  but  the  dreams  of  pious  souls  and  the  fancy  of  the  poetg  that 
create  divine  oracles?  Can  the  finite  mind  apprehend  the  infinite 
God,  or  is  our  relation  to  Him  but  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  and 
moral  assurance?  When  Greek  philosophy  sank  into  skepticism, 
the  Neo-Platonists  sought  to  save  God  and  religion  by  the  doctrine 
of  ecstasy.  Through  fasting  and  meditation  the  devout  inquirer 
was  caught  up  and,  like  a  ilrop  iu  the  ocean ^  was  for  a  brief  moment 
sharer  of  the  Divine  nature,  so  that  he  knew  from  actual  participa- 
tion that  God  is,  and  that  He  is  a  wise  and  lo\dng  Being.  Thi^ 
thought  passed  into  Clu-istian  circles  and  helped  produce  the  mystic 
piety  of  the  Middle  Ages,  It  recurs  in  Quakers  and  some  other 
Christians  stilK 

In  our  days  this  seeking  after  God  finds  various  ways  of  approach, 
of  which  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  atmosphere  of  modern 

dence,  which  has  spread  everjT^^here  the  idea  of  the  reign  of  law, 
Tliia  is  a  world  of  order^  of  mathematical  principles,  of  vast  system- 
atic structure,  in  which  the  most  beautiful  growth  and  development 
everywhere  appear.  Hence  religion  moves  now  more  than  ever 
before  in  the  lines  of  natural  law,  of  comparative  religion,  of  human 
history,  of  ascent  from  man's  moral  convictions  to  religious  cer- 
tainty, of  psychological  analysis  of  the  experience  of  faith,  of  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Jesa"?  and  His  first  followers,  studied  historic- 
ally, of  the  corroborating  exj^erience  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  and  of 
the  specially  enlightened  conscience  of  every  man  who  uses  the 
Word  of  God  and  prayer,  the  indispensable  conditions  of  all  religious 
assurance. 

The  science  of  our  times  also,  with  which  religion  bb  thus  outlined 
is  supposed  to  come  in  conflict,  is  constantly  modifying  its  positions 
and,  like  religion,  seeking  to  reach  right  relations  to  all  that  is.  So 
rapid  have  been  some  of  these  changes  that  men  speak  of  "the 
scientific  revolution ' '  of  the  past  ten  years.  A  friend  of  mine,  a 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  two  years  ago  asked  for  leave  of  absence : 
he  wanted  a  full  year  of  leisure  to  catch  up  with  the  new  thought 
in  his  own  department*  From  a  review  of  a  book  by  R.  K.  Dimcan 
called  the  New  Knowleil^ei^  I  glean  the  following  :t 

"It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  completed  his  scientific  training 
some  ten  years  ago  to  realize  the  change  that  has  been  worked  duj-* 
tng  the  interval  If  he  take  up  an  odd  number  of  a  scientific  publi- 
cation, the  bewildering  statements  he  finds  there  recorded  as  com- 


*  Hodder  &  Sionghton,  1905. 

t  London  Daily  News,  July  3, 1905. 
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monplace  facts  seem  to  suggest  that  the  magazine  must  have  been 
issued  from  Bedlam  or,  perhaps,  been  dropped  by  some  passing 
meteor  which  had  strayed  from  another  imiverse. 

''Ten  years  ago  the  general  principles  of  science  appeared  to 
have  crystallized  into  a  definite  and  permanent  shape.  There  were 
the  atoms,  the  raw  material  of  the  world,  hard,  unbreakable  and 
indestructible;  the  transmutation  of  the  elements  was  a  wild,  im- 
poasible  dream.  The  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  involved 
in  ridicule  all  ideas  of  perpetual  motion;  Maxwell's ' Sorting  Demon' 
was  merely  an  instance  of  aberrant  scientific  imagination.  If  any- 
one asked  of  the  past  he  was  told  the  exact  date,  within  a  few  thou- 
sand years,  when  life  first  became  possible  on  earth.  If  he  inquired 
of  the  future  he  was  informed  with  equal  precision  how  many 
centuries  the  race  of  man  had  yet  to  run. 

''The  imiverse  resembled  a  clock  wound  up  long  ago,  and  the 
works' were  steadily  rimning  down.  Heat  was  gradually  being 
dissipated,  and  while  the  total  amoimt  of  energy  remained  the 
same,  its  capacity  for  doing  work  was  steadily  decreasing.  The 
beginning  of  the  imiverse,  so  far  as  man  was  concerned,  was  but 
yesterday,  while  to-morrow  inevitably  brought  the  end.  Up  to 
and  beyond  the  f artherest  stars  the  second  law  of  thermodynanucs 
ruled  supreme. 

' '  But  at  the  present  time  not  a  single  one  of  these  theories  can  be 
maintained  unaltered.  Atoms,  so  far  from  being  indivisible,  are 
made  up  of  innumerable  parts,  while  the  transmutation  of  the  ele 
ments  has  become  an  observed  fact.  Maxwell's  'Sorting  Demon' 
is  busy  at  work,  and  though  we  cannot  at  present  conmiand  his 
services,  '  to  say  that  matter  is  not,  to  some  extent,  being  created 
and  destroyed  to-day  would  be  to  run  the  risk  of  profound  error.' 
While  as  for  the  comparison  of  the  universe  with  a  clock  whose 
works  are  steadily  running  down,  we  are  being  driven  to  admit 
that  it  possesses  the  power  of  winding  itself  up  anew.  Some  of  the 
stars  are  becoming  colder,  but  others  are  becoming  hotter. 

' '  The  author  commences  with  a  succinct  account  of  scientific 
notions  as  they  prevailed  before  the  discovery  of  radio-activity, 
with  its  incessant  storm  of  corpuscles,  had  played  havoc  with  the 
old  theories.  The  facts  that  under  certain  conditions  the  atmos- 
phere could  become  a  conductor  of  electricity,  that  an  electroscope 
could  be  discharged,  and  that  the  direction  of  discharge  was  under 
control,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  discharge  must  be  the  work 
of  some  particles  of  matter.  It  was  found  possible  to  measure  these 
tiny  bodies  by  an  elaborate  method  described  in  the  present  volume. 
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The  result  was  amazing;  they  were  found  to  be  a  thousand  times 
smaller  than  tlie  atom.  If  an  atom  were  magnified  to  the  sisse  of 
St.  PauFs  Catheflral,  a  cricket  ball  would  represent,  on  the  same 
scale,  the  sisse  of  one  of  these  particles.  These  particles,  or  cor- 
pusclesj  as  they  were  named,  are  given  off  under  certain  conditions 
by  all  matter. 

''Then,  to  croTsm  all,  eanje  the  discovery  of  radium.  Hitherto 
these  effects  had  only  been  produced  with  the  help  of  electricity; 
now  a  solid  b*xly  was  found  which  gave  out  the  same  rays  or  streams 
of  corpuscles,  and  that  without  cessation  or  apparent  loss  of 
weight.  An  instrument  invent4*d  by  Sir  William  Crookes  enables 
an  observer  to  watch  this  bombardment  of  tiny  bodies: 

'*  'The  appearance  is  that  of  a  swamp  full  of  fireflies,  or  the 
scintillating  stars  on  a  cle^ir  night.  And  when  one  remembers  that 
these  flashes  of  light  are  caused  by  a  rain  of  projectiles^  each  impact 
being  marked  by  a  flash  of  light,  just  as  spiuks  fly  off  from  iron  when 
it  is  struck  by  a  hanmier,  and,  moreover,  that  this  rain  of  projectiles 
is  incessant,  day  in  and  day  out,  year  in  and  year  out,  the  wonder 
Ijecomes  most  impressive  that  the  radium  should  not  dissipate 
itself  by  this  contumouE  projection  of  matter/ 

'VBut  this  radio-activity,  though  preeminently  a  property  of 
radium,  is  not  confined  to  radium.  It  exists  everj^w^here,  though 
in  minute  degree.  'Freshly  fallen  rain  and  snow  are  radio-active. 
Air  bubbled  through  Cambridge  tap-water  emits  rays.  Everywhere 
over  the  earth  there  seems  to  arise  an  emission  of  rays/ 

'  *  But  what  is  the  source  of  all  this  amazing  energy?  No  chemical 
reaction  can  explain  it.  'We  find  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the 
radium  emanation  is  over  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  times 
greater  than  that  let  loose  by  any  known  chemical  reaction, ' 

'  *  The  explanation  is  given  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  disintegra- 
tion or  breaking  up  of  the  atom.  Withm  the  atom,  small  thoiigh 
it  be,  there  is  stored  xip  an  altnost  inconceivable  amount  of  energy. 
This  energy  is  let  loose  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  complex  atom  into 
simple  forms. 

*'Prof,  Thomson,  as  the  result  of  his  calculations,  concludes 
that  a  grain  of  hydrogen  has  within  it  energy  sufficient  to  lift  a 
million  tons  through  a  height  considerably  exceeding  one  huncbed 
yards;  and  that  since  the  amount  of  energy  is  proportional  to  the 
number  of  corpuscles  comprising  the  atom  of  the  element,  the  energy 
of  the  other  elements,  such  as  sulphur,  iron  or  lead,  must  enormously 
exceed  that  amount. 

*  *  But  what  becomes  of  the  products  of  the  disintegration?    Here 
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we  have  to  revive  the  dreams  of  the  old  alchemists,  and  see  going 
on  before  our  eyes  the  transmutation  of  matter.  There  is  good 
evidence  to  show  that  radium  is  being  converted  into  the  simpler 
element  helium,  while  radium  itself  is  conceivably  only  a  disintegrar 
tion  product  of  the  more  complex  atom  of  uraaium.  Gould  man 
discover  the  key  to  this  process — and  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  do  so — he  w^ould  find  ready  to  hand  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  energy  that  w^ould  render  the  steam  engine  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  he  would  possess  the  power  of  fashioning  and  transform- 
ing the  elements  according  to  his  own  will. 

^ '  In  this  disintegration  of  the  atom  lies  the  secret  of  the  sun's 
heat.  We  need  no  longer  content  ourselves  with  those  niggardly 
millions  of  years  allowed  by  the  physicist  for  the  past  duration 
of  life  on  the  earth.  We  may  readily  accept  those  more  gorgeous 
demands  made  by  the  geologist  and  tlie  evolutionist.  The  same 
is  true  for  the  future;  the  earth  is  yet  in  the  early  exuberance  of 
youth,  and  not,  as  w^e  have  hitherto  been  taught,  tottering  on  the 
verge  of  an  unhonorable  old  age.  But  the  whole  truth  has  not  yet 
been  told.  We  have  evidence  that  w^ile  the  more  complex  atom 
is  breaking  up,  the  simpler  atom  is  building  itself  up  into  more  com- 
plex forms,  thereby  storing  up  new  supplies  of  energy,  so  that  we 
can  see  no  end  to  this  unending  process,  and  may  well  say  with  the 
author: 

*'  *  Now  that  we  know%  or  think  w^e  know,  of  this  infinite  treasure- 
house  of  inter-elemental  energy  lying  latent  for  the  hand  of  future 
man  to  use,  it  is  neither  difficult  nor  fanatical  to  believe  that  beings 
w^ho  are  now  latent  in  our  thoughts  and  hidden  in  our  loins  shall 
stand  upon  this  earth  as  one  stands  upon  a  footstool,  and  shall  laugh 
and  reach  out  their  hands  amidst  the  stars. '  "    So  far  the  re\dew^er 
and  his  author.    But  besides  the  chemical  and  physical  discoveries 
described  so  graphically  by  Mr.  Duncan^  similar  new  vxews  are  ap- 
pearing in  the  second  great  realm  of  nature,  the  world  of  organisms 
New  theories  of  atoms  and  electrons  are  heard  of;  so  we  are  ha\ing 
new  light  in  the  domain  of  aniraat-e  matter,  of  cells  and  germs  am 
development  of  living  things.    Prof,  George  H.  Darwin,  son  of  tb 
famous  Charles  Darwin,  in  his  address  last  year  as  President  of  the-- 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  laid  stress  upon^ 
two  points  of  great  importance:  first,  that  the  general  principle  of^ 
evolution  now  holds  its  place  firmly  as  a  permanent  addition  to^ 
modes  of  thought;  and  second,  that  the  explanation  of  the  process  oF 
Evolution  is  still  very  inadequate,  his  father^s  theory  of  natural 
selection  forming  only  a  part  of  the  explanation.    He  calls  all  such 
efforts  still  ''evolutionary  speculation/^ 
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Hardly  any  one  of  them^  he  says,  was  all  true  and  many  were  not 
all  false-    Darwinism  m  an  explanation  of  evolution  is  receiving 

much  criticism  from  scientific  men,  Dr,  Dennert,  a  physicist, 
"WTites:  *  'The  best  proof  of  my  often  repeated  statement  that  Dar- 
winism is  on  the  wane  appears  in  the  fact  that  since  Dan\%/s  day 
many  other  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  origin  of 
species.''  He  refers  to  Wagner j  Ntigeli,  Wigand  and  others.  In 
1888,  Elmer,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Tubingen,  published  a  work 
on  the  origin  of  species,  opposing  his  Darwinian  tcaclier  Weismann^ 
and  insisting  that  Darwin's  two  piinciples  of  natural  selection  antl 
survival  of  the  fittest  alone  could  never  produce  a  new  species. 
They  could  only  separate  from  one  another  species  already  extant. 
He  enlarged  these  views  in  a  work  on  the  Orthogenesis  of  BulterfiieBf 
published  in  1897,  In  other  words,  the  theory  of  evolution  does 
not  depend  upon  Dar^^inism,  and  may  be  held  on  grounds  familiar 
to  scholars  before  Darwin  appeared,  and  quite  aside  from  his  main 
contentions.  But  the  scientific  world  is  imder  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  eminent  English  scientist  who  did  so  much  to 
bring  order  into  the  chaos  of  material  and  organic  forms. 

Beyond  the  theory  of  descent  and  evolution,  which  in  general 
is  accepted  now  by  most  men,  there  lies  another  question,  which  is 
of  prime  importance  for  the  philosopher  and  theologian ;  that  is  the 
origin  of  the  life  which  appears  in  protoplasm,  ceil  and  fish  and  bntl 
and  beast  and  man.  What  have  science  and  religion  to  say  to  this? 
Darwin  himiself  did  not  try  to  solve  this  problem.  He  believed  in 
God  as  Creator.  He  wisely  felt  that  it  lay  outside  of  the  field  of 
pure  science.  His  son,  a  Professor  of  Astronomy,  is  of  the  same 
opinion  and  in  his  presidential  address  said:  '*The  mystery  of  life 
remains  as  impenetrable  as  ever,  and  in  his  evolutionary  specula- 
tions the  biologist  does  not  attempt  to  explain  life  itself."    The 

gat  German  physiologist,  Du  Bois-Reymond,  stated  this  view 
still  more  strongly.  In  an  address  before  the  Prussian  Academy 
of  Science  {1876)  he  declared  the  evolution  of  life  was  a  rational 
process,  but  of  its  origin  we  know  nothing  and  never  will  know, 
ignoramus  et  ignorabimus.  His  great  colleague  Vb-chow  held  the 
same  position.  He  did  not  think  Darwin's  view  proven;  no  missing 
link  was  found  between  one  si^ecies  and  another,  much  less  between 
apes  and  man;  and  the  source  of  life,  he  held,  belonged  to  what 
he  called  transcendentalism.  Haeckel  and  the  preacher  walked 
equally  by  faith  in  exploring  this  mystery,  and  both  are  thawn  by 
an  irresistible  impulse  toward  it.  It  really  does  not  belong  to  the 
problem  of  science  which  studies  the  world  as  it  is,  and  the  method 
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by  which  it  grew  from  lowest  potential  forms  into  its  present 
developed  condition. 

But  in  this  process  there  appear  everywhere  forces  acting  intelli- 
gently, using  means  to  ends,  and  building  up  out  of  dark,  inorganic, 
chemical  elements  vital  organisms,  self-conscious  and  beautiful. 
What  is  this  intelligence  to  be  called  and  what  was  its  source?  The 
reply  of  religion  is:  ''In  the  beginning  God."  In  the  beginning 
there  was  the  Word  of  God,  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made  and 
through  whom  all  things  subsist. 

As  observed  already,  many  men  of  science  call  themselves,  as 
Huxley  did,  agnostics  respecting  the  source  of  life  and  all  things; 
but  many  others,  of  whom  Haeckel  is  an  extreme  representative, 
seek  to  find  in  matter  or  force  or  both  the  orgin  of  what  now  appears. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  the  order  of  nature's  working — ^in 
chemistry  with  its  crystallization,  in  the  order  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  especially  in  living  organisms — without  describing  the 
process  in  terms  of  mind.  The  universe  is  rational  and  works  with 
means  toward  ends.  Hence  the  question  is  forced  upon  us:  Is  this 
order  the  result  of  an  ever-present  mind,  God  immanent  in  His 
works;  or  can  the  explanation  be  foimd  in  the  world  itself?  The 
Christian,  the  theist,  and  many  men  of  science  accept  the  working 
of  God;  while  not  a  few  students  of  nature  think  matter,  force,  and 
their  laws  produce  all  things.  They  seek  to  reduce  the  teleological 
view  of  the  world  to  a  purely  causal  relation,  reduce  psychical  aims 
to  physical  forces,  and  all  organic  functions  to  inorganic  principles; 
finally  to  identify  these  inorganic  principles  with  chemical  and  in  the 
last  resort  with  mechanical  movements.  The  universe  made  itself, 
it  evolved  its  own  forces,  provided  itself  with  material,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  any  other  agent  made  itself  what  it  now  is. 
Otto  calls  this  Darmnisrnus  Vulgaris j  and  says  it  is  ' '  theoretically 
worthless,  but  practically  of  great  attractiveness  and  propagating 
power."*  It  rules  out  God  and  all  spiritual  direction  in  the 
evolution  of  material  forms. 

Pfenningsdorf  asserts  that  this  ''naturalistic  natm-al  science  can 
be  considered  at  an  end,''  though  it  still  prevails  in  wide  circles 
of  the  populace.  ' '  Development  without  aim  is  as  imthinkable  as 
inovoment  without  direction,"  and  mechanical  evolution  of  un- 
thinking matter  is  a  self-contradictory  idea;  hence  great  philo- 
sophical evolutionists,  such  as  Lotze,  Wundt,  Paulsen,  Von  Hart- 
mann,  Romanes,  the  historian  Lange  and  the  botanist  Reinke  reject 
the  materialistic  attempt  to  eliminate  aim  and  goal  from  nature. 

*  Theologische  Rundschau,  1902.  S.  483;  1903,  S.  229. 
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Evolution  is  moving  from  monism  toward  dualism.  Paulsen  says 
Haeckel  belongs  already  to  a  dead  generation  ^  and  calb  his  theory 
an  example  of  mcredible  frivolity  in  the  treatment  of  serious  prob- 
lems; while  Wundt  declares  this ' '  naturalistic  conception  of  nature'' 
a  fundamental  error  in  a  world  which  shows  everywhere  the  presence 
of  universal  will  and  muid*  We  conclude^  then,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  materialistic  science  that  should  disturb  the  basis  of  rational 
faith*  It  is  true  the  new  chemistry  to  which  we  have  referred  looks 
toward  a  monistic  view  of  all  things-  It  is  called  ^^the  periodic 
sj'stem/'  and  as  presented  by  Ramsey,  Himstedt,  Thomson  and 
others  is  very  attractive* 

Chemical  elements  are  foimd  to  fall  into  eight  groups  which  have 
like  attitudes  tow^ard  heat,  light  and  electricity,  while  one  group 
passes  over  into  another  in  a  certain  order,  as  1,  2,  3,  etc.  For 
example  four  elements  in  one  group  have  the  same  mutual  and 
mathematical  relations  that  four  in  another  group  have.  Accord- 
ingly the  thought  has  arisen  that  all  these  elements,  gold,  copper, 
carbon  J  oxygen,  etc.,  may  be  but  forms  of  one  primal  element,  as 
mediaeval  alclieniists  thought.  If  that  were  so  the  universe  is  but 
a  varied  manifestation  of  one  ultimate  element  of  matter  or  force  or 
both,  which  forms  the  meeting  place  of  all  that  is.  But  all  this  is 
still  only  speculation.  The  proof  of  its  truth  has  not  yet  been 
fountl,  and  the  chemistry  of  practice  still  works  imder  the  law  of 
the  constancy  of  chemical  elements.  Gold  bonds  have  not  fallen 
in  the  market  through  fear  of  copper  taking  their  place*  Ramsey 
thought  that  radium  might  possibly  produce  helium,  but  declared 
he  had  no  proof  of  it.  It  is  not  known  yet  that  radimn  itself  is  an 
element.  Ramsey  closed  his  paper  announcing  what  he  had  dis- 
covered with  the  words:  '*Ce  que  je  sai%  je  le  mis  fort  mal,  m  que 
fiqnore,  fignme  parfaiiemejiL ' '  But  despite  this  scientific  modesty 
some  popular  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  now  we 
know  all  things  proceed  from  radium.  Meyer  went  on  to  teach  that 
because  radium  has  strong  electrical  qualities  all  elements  consist 
of  electrons,  and  that  the  various  chemical  elements  are  but  differ- 
ent groupings  of  these  electrons.  In  that  case  all  things  are  a  pro- 
duct of  chemical  action.  In  that  case,  too,  there  would  be  little 
room  or  need  for  Darwun's  theory  of  descent;  for  everybody  knows 
that  plant  and  animal  organisms  are  built  out  of  chemical  elements- 
But  tills  speculation  still  leaves  the  question  unanswered:  How 
H  did  it  come  to  pass  that  these  electrons,  flying  round  in  infinitely 
|H  small  relations,  grouped  themselves  into  plants  and  animals  and 
H    men  and  stars  and  sun?    Where  did  the  mind  come  from  that  led 
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these  revolvtog  electrons  to  start  out  to  build  and  fashion  all  the 
glories  of  the  rational  universe?  How  could  electron  ever  think  of 
anything  different  from  electron?  How  could  it  cease  to  be  electron 
and  connect  itself  with  other  different  forms  to  produce  the  differ- 
entiation which  we  see  ever jt\  here  ?  To  hold  t his  ^ie w  we  must  bring 
bi  another  element,  a  non-electron,  to  begin  this  new  departure, 
this  differentiation ;  and  that  means  that  the  origin  of  the  universe 
rested  upon  two  elements,  not  one — force  and  matter,  mind  and 
matter,  God  and  matter,  as  we  may  decide.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  second  factor  is  quietly  taken  for  granted  in  monistic 
attempts  to  explain  the  origin  of  things;  for  no  amount  of  one  pri- 
mary force  or  element  could  begin  the  constant  process  of  change 
which  formed  and  still  forms  the  universe.  For  example,  Heri>ert 
Spenc^r^s  monism  rests  upon  this  ^*  absolute  being,  ^'  which  is  for 
him  a  material  unity;  but  when  he  comes  to  man,  w-ho  is  on  one  side 
body  and  on  the  other  mind,  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  his  theory, 
making  mental  phenomena  and  nerve  sensations  but  the  inner  and 
outer  sides  of  one  and  the  same  event,  is  only  a  hypothesis.  In  like 
manner  his  theory  that  matter  and  motion  are  but  qualities  of  abso- 
lute beiQg  is  also  unproven,  if  not  contradictory.  Besides  his  abso- 
lute was  the  unknown,  a  speculative  ideal  abstraction. 

We  seem,  then,  to  be  shut  up  to  two  positions:  first,  that  God  is 
beyond  and  in  the  physical  universe ;  and  second,  that  the  physical 
universe  as  known  to  science  is  governed  and  permeated  by  law  and 
order.  To  reject  the  one  is  to  destroy  religion;  to  reject  the  other  is 
to  make  science  impossible.  Place  must  be  found  for  both;  because 
man  as  a  devotional  and  intellectual  being  cannot  develop  wisely  and 
well  unless  in  right  relation  to  God  and  the  universe.  Sir  Ohver 
Lodge  says*  there  is  an  extreme  of  materiahsm,  where  *^  religion  is  a 
practical  religion  of  human  nature  and  earthly  service,  its  God  a 
glorified  humanit}^  and  its  immortality  merely  raciaP';  and  there 
is  another  extreme  of  spiritualism  or  puritanism  whose  *  *  God  is  a 
high  and  holy  personality  far  removed  from  the  struggles  and  trials 
of  this  mortal  life.  *  ^  "  Between  these, ' '  he  continues, '  *  stands  the 
religion  which  we  know  as  Christianity,  which  aims  at  being  a  com- 
prehensive and  inclusive  scheme  capable  of  embracing  the  essential 
elements  of  both  the  older  systems^ '  *  worshiping  the  Most  High  God 
and  loving  and  serving  man  at  his  lowest, '  ^rejectuig  the  idea  of  any 
ultimate  conflict  between  matter  and  spirit,  and  when  they  appear 
to  conflict  giving  supremacy  to  the  spiritual.''  He  holds  that 
science  can  bring  no  objection  to  the  dual  natme  of  man,  and  says 

*  "ChrisUanity  and  Science, '  *  in  Hihbert  JoufnaL  1906,  p.  315* 
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the  '^Incarnation*'  in  Jesus  is  in  harmony  with  the  great  truth 
that  neither  mmd  nor  force  can  act  save  through  a  material  instru- 
ment. 

Everj^  religion  rests  upon  two  things:  man  speaking  to  God  in 
prayer  J  and  God  speaking  to  man  in  some  form  of  revelation.  If 
science  by  its  presuppositions  or  inferences  makes  the  heavens  deaf 
to  the  cry  of  the  human  heart,  and  man  dumb  like  a  sheep  before 
his  Maker,  then  religion  will  die,  But^  as  the  heathen  sage  declared, 
**man  is  an  animal  that  prays/'  and  no  science  can  long  stifle  the 
worship  which  like  a  fountain  wells  up  in  his  soul.  The  irreligious 
man  has  never  been  found,  while  the  unscientific  man  is  abundant. 
'  *  The  man  of  nature  mthout  religion  belongs  as  much  to  the  domain 
of  myth  as  the  primitive  man  who  had  no  language  does'';*  hence 
no  science  recently  formed  which  makes  religion  impossible  can  live; 
and  any  anti-supernatural  method  of  thought  that  rejects  a  living, 
present,  governing  God  shows  its  inadequacy  by  finding  no  place 
and  no  explanation  for  so  tmiversally  manifested  a  fact  as  religion, 
which  far  from  being  a  product  of  development,  as  some  evolu- 
tionists hold,  miderlies  the  culture  of  all  races  in  all  ages.  It  is  a 
hving  force  as  much  as  gravity  or  light,  and  must  root  in  a  reality  as 
it  inheres  in  God.  This  power  of  religion  has  a  meaning  only  on  the 
supposition  that  there  is  a  personal  God  over  the  world  as  well  as  an 
inmianent  Go<l  within  the  universe.  Conscience  within  demands 
the  one,  as  the  starry  heavens  above  proclaim  the  other.  It  was  this 
sense  of  the  equal  force  of  moral  and  scientific  convictions  that  led 
the  great  DarT\^inist,  Romanes,  tlirough  correspondence  with  the 
missionary  GuUck,  himself  an  eminent  naturalist,  to  return  to  his 
Christian  faith.  He  fomid  that  the  Clu*istian  w^orld  with  all  its 
forces,  works,  activity,  and  long-developed  organisms  involved 
Christ,  His  wonderful  Person,  life  and  work,  on  the  sairie  groimd 
of  sound  reason  as  the  world  of  matter  with  its  laws  and  acti\ities 
called  for  the  theories  of  science. 

How  nature  and  the  supernatural  meet  and  coo|>erate  we  may 
not  be  able  to  say.  Perhaps,  as  Jean  Paul  Richter  said,  it  is  true 
that  ^^ miracles  upon  earth  are  nature  in  heaven/'  We  may  not 
insist  in  these  days  of  scientific  thought  upon  some  ancient  con- 
ception of  the  miraculous;  but  we  must  hold  that  God  is  so  free  in 
His  own  universe  and  within  the  laws  which  He  has  ordained  that 
He  can  do  His  will  for  the  good  of  them  that  call  upon  Him  in  truth. 

The  mathematician  Kiu-d  Lassowitz,  of  Gotha,  wTites  {in  an  essay 
called  Wirklichkeiten,  1903,  and  a  lecture,  ReHgian  und  Natur- 

*  Sckrieder,  Die  E^Hgion  deu  Afrik.  Volk^,  1891,  S.  4. 
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wissenschaftj  1904) :  * '  He  for  whom  it  is  a  moral  necessity  to  believe 
in  the  physical  reality  of  miracles,  that  his  faith  in  the  religious 
order  may  not  be  destroyed,  need  not  see  in  miracles  violations  of 
the  order  of  nature,  but  may  regard  them  as  an  oripnal  arrange- 
ment of  God,  in  consequence  of  which  each  miraculous  event  took 
place  imder  natural  law  just  at  the  time  when  it  was  to  teach  its 
lesson  to  the  hearts  of  men. "  '  *  This  is  no  contradiction, ' '  he  says, 
"with  natural  science,  but  only  with  a  naturalistic  theory  of  the 
imiverse,  which  will  not  admit  that  this  inviolable  system  of  what 
is,  itself  presupposes  an  original  order,  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
A  contradiction  would  take  place,''  he  adds,  ''if  the  event  were 
opposed  to  law,  that  is  took  place  under  suspension  of  a  universal 
law;  but  in  that  case  it  would  also  have  no  religious  value,  for  it 
would  destroy  our  confidence  in  the  fundamental  order  of  the 
world,  and  consequently  in  God.''  That  is,  our  present  worlds 
which  science  explores,  came  forth  from  an  unknown  world  of  divine 
thought  and  purpose  of  which  science  knows  nothing;  and  in  which 
God  by  preestablished  harmony  could  cause  any  event  to  happen 
under  His  system  of  law.  Besides  this  consideration,  the  religious 
man  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  as  we  can  do  wonderful 
things  in  science,  art,  invention,  by  using  the  forces  and  laws  of 
nature,  God  could  do  things  infinitely  more  wonderful  by  the  use 
of  these  same  principles,  which  are  an  expression  of  His  plan  in  the 
universe.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  moral  miracles  wrought  by 
the  spirit  of  God  within  the  soul  of  man.  Here  where  love  of  Grod, 
love  of  man,  conscience,  reverence,  adoration,  the  throbbing  power 
of  an  endless  life  and  prayer  for  daily  guidance  are  found,  every 
devout  spirit  is  conscious  of  the  presence  of  God.  Here  appears  a 
certainty  concerning  God  which  is  not  a  matter  of  reflection,  but 
of  immediate  feeling.  Of  nothing  has  man  such  an  immediate  cer- 
tainty as  of  God,  because  denial  of  this  certainty  is  a  contradiction 
of  the  native  testimony  of  the  soul;  it  is  a  confusion  of  man's  spirit. 
That  God  can  reveal  His  will  to  receptive,  devout  men  is  testified 
to  by  all  prophets  and  sages,  wise  men  and  poets,  philosophers  and 
missionaries.  To  assert  the  contrary  and  hold  that  science  pre- 
cluded this  revelation  to  man,  would  shock  Isaiah  and  David,  Paul 
and  Peter,  Socrates  and  Plato,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Proclus, 
Luther  and  Calvin,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Bacon  and  Newton; 
it  would  cut  the  nerve  of  poetry,  quench  the  fire  of  philosophy, 
sweep  sacred  literature  off  the  earth,  and  imdermine  that  Christian 
foundation  upon  which  all  European  and  American  civilization  and 
science  rest.    But  no  such  extreme  position  will  be  taken.    WTiile 
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many  scientific  men  follow  a  materialistic  conception  of  nature, 
there  are  indications  of  a  drift  in  scientific  thought  towards  more 
conservative  positions. 

Religion  is  growing  in  power  within  the  wider  circles  of  literature 
and  life.  Few  scientific  men  regard  it  either  as  dead  or  unworthy  to 
live.  They  rather  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  continue  to  be  a 
power,  and  are  concerned  the  more  with  its  proper  relation  to  the 
results  of  science.  Christianity  has  passed  through  most  merciless 
criticism  by  students  of  the  Bible,  comparative  religion,  psychology, 
history,  philosophy  and  science;  and  it  still  lives,  still  labors,  and  is 
sending  more  preachers  of  the  Gospel  into  heathen  lands  than  ever 
before^  Its  living  power  cannot  be  denied*  It  may  be  regarded 
as  more  or  less  an  illusion,  more  or  less  mixed  with  \m tenable  views; 
but  its  value  is  none  the  less  recognized,  and  the  splendid  support 
it  gives  to  thought*  virtue  and  human  character  increasingly  ad- 
mitted and  admired.  From  the  frost  and  cold  of  scientific  intel- 
lectualism  not  a  few  men  turn  toward  the  warmth  of  religion.  From 
the  brutality  of  natural  law,  natural  selection,  and  battles  of  tooth 
and  claw  looking  toward  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  men  look  with 
satisfaction  toward  thoughts  of  God  as  a  Father  who  cares  for 
every  sparrow  that  falls  to  the  grotmd.  Even  Haeckel  feels  the 
need  of  religious  appearances  and  has  just  formed  a  '^Monistic 
Union,"  in  coopt^ration  with  a  clergyman,  to  present  his  materialism 
as  philosophy  and  worship. 

There  is  a  recoil  from  the  right  of  might,  and  growing  sympathy 
witli  weakness  and  those  who  are  oppressed.  A  German  Liberal 
i-ecently  said:  *  ^  We  seek  again  to  gain  an  idea  for  which  it  Ls  worth 
while  to  make  saerifices  and  endure  hardships. ' '  The  heroic  factor 
is  more  recognized  in  religion ;  and  conscience,  calling  toward  the 
cross,  is  sometimes  thought  of  as  the  voice  of  God,  Martyrs  to 
science  and  philanthropy,  who  fall  in  medical,  sanitary  and  social 
research  that  others  may  live,  illustrate  beautifully  this  religion  of 
service  for  man.  The  Bible  recognizes  both  the  reign  of  law  and 
the  revelation  of  God,  And  the  man  of  science  is  gradually  coming 
toward  the  same  wide  view.  It  is  not  religion  or  science^  God  or 
nature;  it  is  both.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  eminent  scientist,  in  his 
last  work,  Life  and  Maiierj  shows  that  soul  iuid  body,  God  and  the 
universe  are  indispensable  to  a  true  explanation  of  man  and  the 
world.  Without  God  the  universe  is  an  insoluble  mystery;  anci 
any  generation  which  becomes  scientific  by  losing  the  sense  of  God 
liecomes  self-centred  and  barren,  Goetlie  said:  **A11  epochs  in 
which  unbelief,  whatever  form  it  takes,  attanis  its  sad  victory  dis- 
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-appear  from  the  mind  of  posterity,  because  no  man  wants  to  burden 
hinLself  gaining  knowledge  of  what  was  unfruitful ' '  This  is  true 
of  our  age  in  a  measure ;  for  theories  of  evolution  have  been  extended 
to  take  in  historj^,  philosophy  and  religion,  making  them  all  but 
products  of  nature  and  its  laws,  to  the  exclusion  largely  of  the  provi- 
dence of  God  and  the  moral  responsibility  of  man.  Formerly  men 
made  history;  now  we  are  told  historical  environment  makes  men. 
Formerly  character  grew  in  the  conflict  of  daily  life;  now  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  product  of  heredity.  Formerly  conscience  was  the 
-voice  of  God;  now  it  is,  in  the  view  of  Spencer,  a  growth  out  of 
bodily  sufferings.  Formerly  religion  was  a  revelation  from  God 
to  the  soul  of  man;  now  it  is  often  traced  to  dreams^  ghosts,  totem- 
ism  and  the  fearful  fancies  of  man*  We  cajmot  now  discuss  these 
theories;  we  can  but  ask  in  passing  why  it  \b  that  man  everywhere 
created  a  religion^  and  why  he  cannot  avoid  prayer,  faith  in  God, 
and  a  sense  of  responsibihty  to  Him?  But  it  is  certam  that  as  this 
materialistic^  evolutionary  view  of  life  spreads  there  will  come  with 
it  a  fatalism  and  loss  of  hope  and  reverence  which  will  leave  hu- 
manity again  in  the  darkness  and  despair  of  heathen  seekers  after 
*God,  It  puts  us  on  a  lower  plane  than  Cicero^  who  said;  '*  We  are 
wise  in  this,  that  we  regard  nature  as  divine  and  obey  her  as  Grod/' 
Men  like  Haeckel  have  lost  moral  tone  as  thej'  gave  themselves 
exclusively  to  materialistic  science.  His  book,  Tlw  Riddle  of  the 
Uniiwsej  has  circulated  in  170,000  copies  in  Germany,  showing  how 
widespread  is  unbelief  in  that  land;  but  Prof.  Paulsen,  of  Berlin,  calls 
it  a  disgrace  to  German  scholarship,  for  its  perversions  and  dis- 
honesty; and  many  other  scholars  are  recoiling  from  all  sympathy 
with  such  a  circle  of  thought.  There  is  a  growing  belief  in  a  personal 
'God  and  in  the  importance  of  religion  as  related  to  Him,  There  is 
-also  a  narrowing  of  the  circle  in  which  materialistic  science  has 
claimed  atheistic  victories.  In  the  first  place  not  a  few  scientiBts, 
such  as  Du  Bois-Reymond,  Virchow,  Romanes  and  Lodge,  recog- 
Jiize  that  the  origin  of  the  universe  hes  beyond  the  power  of  science 
to  solve.  A  second  indication  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Kant- 
Laplace  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  solar  system,  by  wliirling  of 
masses  of  nebulous  matter  till  rings  flew  off  and  became  the  worlds 
we  see,  can  no  longer  be  defended  by  any  scientist,*  The  star  dust 
supposed  to  extend  from  the  sun  to  Neptune  could  not  go  so  far 
at  the  temperature  requu*ed  without  being  lost  in  the  planetary 
-spaces.    It  would  take  a  gas  sphere  of  this  vast  size  3,181  years  to 
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revolve,  while  our  earth,  one  of  its  rings  swung  out  of  this  slow 
revolution,  goes  romid  in  365  tlays.  Then  such  a  gas  sphere  ex- 
tending to  Neptune  would  be  hundreds  of  degrees  below  zero  in 
temperature;  henee  the  supposed  fire  mist  is  impossible.  Other 
strong  reasons  also  are  urged  against  this  physical  origin  of  our 
planetary  system. 

In  a  third  fi<^l<i,  that  of  life  and  its  organic  forms,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing conservatism.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  life,  which  may  be 
called  the  burning  question  of  science -in  our  generation,  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  as  far  as  ever  from  any  solution  which  leaves  out  God. 
Two  things  seem  now  abimdantly  clear:  first,  that  the  boimdaries 
between  the  inorganic  and  organic  world  cannot  be  clearly  fixed; 
but,  second,  that  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction  l>etween  them 
which  no  chscoveries  and  comparisons  have  been  able  to  remove. 

Until  the  seventeenth  century  all  men  believed  in  the  spontaneous 
generation  of  life  from  God  through  ijiorganic  matter.  It  was 
modern  science  with  microscoi^e  and  exact  method  that  showed 
grubs  did  not  grow  in  cheese  or  worms  originate  within  the  bodies 
of  animals.  It  was  Harvey  (1658)  who  declared  (mine  vitum  ex 
mo.  Finally  the  controversy  between  Pasteur  mid  Pouehet  (1858), 
and  the  investigations  of  the  French  Academy,  proved  spontaneous 
generation  gi^oundless.  So  anti-religious  a  man  as  Karl  Vogt, 
the  geologist  I  wrote  (1879):  "*A11  investigations  of  recent  years 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  observations  on  which  the  theory 
of  spontaneous  generation  rested  are  utterly  incorrect  and  indeed 
false.  The  truth  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  we  find  nowhere  the 
origin  of  an  organism  taking  place  in  any  other  %vay  than  through 
parents/''  Huxley  proved  the  same  thing  against  Bastian  and  in 
spite  of  Haeekel's  assertions  the  same  is  still  true.  It  is  the  feeling 
that  unless  life  is  a  natural  product  God  must  be  recognized  as  its 
author  which  impels  some  scientists  to  take  Haeckel's  position. 
For  example,  Nageli  says:  *'To  deny  spontaneous  generation  is  to 
proclaim  the  miraculous  at  this  point  of  the  development  theories." 
But  such  a  position  really  begs  the  question.  The  development  of 
organisms  belongs  to  science;  but  their  origin  is  still  hidden  and 
seems  to  belong  to  another  realm  than  physical  investigation. 

Virchow  says:  ''Whoever  is  determined  to  know  where  the 
source  of  life  is  to  be  sought  has  only  the  choice  between  the  dogma 
of  creation  and  the  dogma  of  spontaneous  generation/*  And  a 
more  recent  writer  remarks:  **  Certainly  if  anything  can  shew  the 
untenable  position  of  naturalism,  it  is  the  question  respecting  the 
origin  of  life  and  the  sad  attempts  made  to  bolster  np  the  theory 
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of  Spontaneous  generation/ '*  We  are  still  left  on  the  ground  of 
the  Genesis  account — God  and  the  waters  produced  the  fish;  God 
ami  the  earth  produced  the  animals,  each  after  his  kind;  and  God 
mid  His  Spirit  produced  nian  in  the  Divine  image,  but  with  bodily 
nnhire  hke  the  other  creatures  about  him. 

In  a  fourth  department  of  research,  also,  that  of  the  origin  of 
species*,  thrre  is  now  greater  conserv^atism.  All  scientific  men  accept 
evolution,  but  they  are  greatly  divided  upon  how  it  took  place. 
How  ran  natural  selection  explain  the  appearance  of  a  new  species 
Hide  by  side  with  the  old?  Paleontology  sheds  no  fight  upon  the 
problem,  for  these  new  species  appear  suddenly  side  by  side  with  the 
old  and  vnih  no  stepping  stone  between*  Then  species  do  not 
appear  in  geological  formations  in  the  order  required  by  the  theorj^ 
of  their  evolutionary  origin.  Later  forms  of  organismB  appear  at 
times  in  earlier  strata  of  the  earth,  and  primitive  forms  in  later 
strata.  And  the  question,  What  brought  any  species  to  the  period 
of  change?  is  not  answered  yet.  In  thb  state  of  uncertamty  the 
scientist  Driesch  says:  **Wc  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
way  the  transmutation  of  species  takes  place"  (1905), 

Our  space  will  permit  us  to  refer  only  to  one  more  line  of  research, 
in  which  science  speaks  less  confidently  than  a  few  years  ago:  that  is 
the  history  of  man  himself.  He  did  not  proceed  necessarily  from 
a  condition  of  barbarism  through  long  ages  into  a  state  of  civilisa- 
tion. Theory  may  look  that  way;  but  facts  do  not  support  it  as 
much  as  could  be  desired.  Down  below  the  Beduin  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  Arab  of  Syria,  the  Fellaheen  of  Egypt  is  found  a  high 
civilization  5,000  years  old.  The  degradation  of  man  seems  more 
remarkable  than  his  development  upward;  and  the  fact  that  chiklrea 
of  barbarous  negroes  in  Africa  and  of  outcast  races  in  India  have 
in  a  generation  attained  equal  scholastic  rank  with  families  of 
Europeans,  shows  that  the  lowest  human  being  now  is  cycles 
away  from  the  monkey-man  of  our  hypothesis. 

All  early  mankind  shared  this  primitive  culture,  as  Trombetti 
has  showm  in  his  easay  (1904),  awarded  the  prize  by  the  Academy  of 
Science,  which  proved  that  all  languages  of  the  earth  grew  out  of 
one  original  speech.  ^\Bd,  what  is  equally  remarkable,  this  ancient 
culture  of  one  sj^eech  expressed  itself  in  religion  as  well  as  in  civiliza- 
tion .  This  primeval  language  had  all  needful  religious  words :  *  *  lii 
the  beginning  God."  As  soon  as  man  knew  himself  he  knew  his 
Maker.  Homer* s  words,  TsdifTc^  dk  Ssmv  ^^arlum'  avOprnmn,  Melanchthou 
called  the  most  impreasive  utterance  in  the  great  Epic  ix>ems-    The 

*  NeuM  KirtM.  ZifL,  1894,  S>  843. 
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famous  saying  of  Augustine,  '  *'  Fecesti  nos  ad  Te  et  inquieium  est  cor 
nostrum  donee  requiescat  in  Te, ' '  is  quoted  so  often  tecause  it  is 
felt  to  be  so  true. 

The  Christian  religion  is  a  fact  of  experience,  and  as  a  fact  can  be 
tested  and  valued  scientifically.  The  history  of  the  Gospel  is  a 
lengthening  defense  of  its  truthfulness*  It  has  met  the  needs  of  all 
races  and  peoples  and  tril>es  of  men.  There  is  no  objection  of 
science  or  philosophy,  culture  or  opposing  religion  which  our  times 
present  that  Christianity  chd  not  encountex  in  the  wisdom  of  Greece 
and  Rome  and  Egjrpt*  Its  first  great  conflict  was  in  the  second 
century,  when  it  came  in  contact  with  an  evolutionary  system  of 
philosophy  called  gnosticism;  and  its  severest  struggle,  as  in  our 
day,  was  to  preserve  itself  from  being  absorbed  in  a  system  of 
speculation  which  included  creation,  the  universe,  the  problem  of 
evil  and  salvation  as  stages  in  a  cosmical  process.  The  crucial 
question  then  as  now  was,  How  can  a  Christian  be  a  man  of  -iiTTt^ 
and  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  rights  of  p^w^t^l  Prof,  Gruner, 
a  scientist  of  Bern,  has  just  raised  the  same  question;  and  I  will 
close  this  pa{>er  by  translating  a  part  of  his  lecture  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  writes  in  an  essay  entitled  **How  is  it  possible  that  a 
Scientist  can  be  a  Christian?'^ 

*' Christianity  rests  not  only  upon  historical  facts,  but  presents 
itself  as  an  actual  fact  of  experience.  It  bears  its  omti  fruits  also  in 
our  day  and  wishes  to  be  judged  by  these  fruits.  It  thus  takes  equal 
rank  with  certain  branches  of  natural  science^ — it  occupies  the 
ground  of  experience,  observation  and  experiment.  It  challenges 
the  examination  of  its  operations,  proclaims  ever  louder  and 
clearer  that  it  is  a  powerful  factor  both  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  in  that  of  humanity  at  large,  a  factor  whose  influence  can  be 
ascertained  with  just  as  much  certainty  as  the  working  of  electricity, 
chemical  affinity,  or  organic  life  m  protoplasm;  in  a  word,  it  is  a  fac- 
tor whose  reality  can  be  tested  by  scientific  methods.  There  is 
little  need  to  refer  to  these  universally  recognized  facts,  though  the 
modem  man  often  forgets  that  our  European  culture,  especially  our 
scientific  culture,  is  an  attainment  of  nations  who  put  themselves 
ever  under  the  influence  of  Cliristianity.  The  modern  man  also 
often  forgets  that  the  higher  moral  views,  which  are  stiU  universally 
recognized  in  our  lands  of  civilization,  are  the  fruits  of  Christian 
ethics,  and  that  even  the  most  extreme  atheists  of  our  time  are  in- 
debted for  their  morality  to  the  influence  of  that  Christian  standard 
of  life  which  is  still  very  powerful  among  us. 

"  But  stronger  than  this  general  influence  is  the  effect  of  Chris- 
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tianity  upon  the  individual  man;  for  it  is  the  very  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity to  reach  the  individual,  and  here  it  has  wrought  its  unmis- 
takable victories.  The  man  who  does  not  intentionally  close  his 
eyes  to  these  things  cannot  overlook  them.  But  if  he  will  look  a 
little  into  the  thrilling  history  of  Protestant  missions,  or  study  a 
little  the  life  of  his  own  people  and  observe  the  results  of  home  and 
city  missions,  he  will  become  aware  of  things  that  border  on  the 
miraculous.  He  will  see  men  of  black,  brown  and  yellow  races, 
drawn  out  of  the  mire  of  barbarism,  jojrfully  dying  as  martyrs  for 
Him  who  saved  them.  Or,  he  will  see  deeper  sunken  individuals 
of  the  white  race,  devoted  to  destruction  by  drink  anc  the  horrors 
of  sensuality,  transformed  into  noble,  moral  characters.  Or,  what 
may  be  still  more  marvelous,  he  will  see  men  endowed  with  lofty 
natures,  intellectual  and  aesthetic,  pass  through  an  inner  crisis,  in 
which  they  freely  smrender  intellectualism  and  aestheticism  for  the 
sake  of  a  loftier  ideal.  He  will  see  how,  filled  with  the  love  of  their 
Lord,  they  devote  their  powers,  their  time  to  the  service  of  their 
fellow-men,  of  the  poor  and  despised.  And  elsewhere  he  will  see  in 
the  hovels  of  the  poor  or  the  chamber  of  the  suflFering  men  broken 
physically  or  mentally,  who  yet  bear  their  sufferings  with  inward 
peace,  through  faith  in  Him  whose  love  for  them  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
Such  facts  exist  and  demand  the  attention  of  every  man  who  is 
ready  to  give  time  to  their  consideration. 

"  Still  deeper  goes  the  proof  which  every  Christian  has  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  his  own  soul.  Here  is  foimd  a  chain  of  experiences  which 
is  for  him  more  sure  and  certain  than  the  events  of  everyday  life. 
It  is  the  constant  experience  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  ever- 
living  Jesus,  the  experience  of  freedom  from  the  burden  of  guilt 
which  presses  so  heavily  and  so  inevitably  upon  every  moral  think- 
ing man;  it  is  those  revelations  of  a  Divine  leading  in  our  life,  which 
show  that  our  everyday  existence  is  not  ruled  by  blind  chance,  but 
by  a  will  that  knows  the  end  it  seeks;  it  is  the  wonder-working  li\ing 
forces  that  impart  to  weak  Christians  imexpected  moral  power. 
Further,  it  is  those  answers  to  prayer,  so  real  that  the  man  knows 
that  prayer  is  much  more  than  a  subjective  elevation  of  feeling; 
for  in  prayer  man  comes  in  contact  with  the  eternal  source  of  all 
world  events,  with  God,  and  may  therefore  even  help  determine 
the  will  of  God — of  course  not  in  the  way  of  common  ignorant 
caprice,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  Divine  plan,  on  the  basis  of  definite 
laws  which  make  possible  such  an  influence  from  men  upon  God. 
In  our  age  of  empiricism  no  man  will  venture  to  deny  these  facts. 
There  they  are.    They  are  at  the  disposal  of  every  man,  and  he  is 
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at  perfect  liberty  to  submit  them  to  the  most  exact  psychological, 
statistical  and  experimental  methods  of  testing. ' ' 

In  this  brief  article  we  have  been  able  to  touch  only  the  fringes  of 
a  vast  subject;  but  surely  this  cursory  survey  has  been  sufficient  to 
show  that  scientific  investigation  has  not  disturbed  the  sure  founda- 
tion of  rational  faith. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Hugh  M.  Scott. 


II. 

SCHWENCKFELD'S  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 

EUCHARISTIC  CONTROVERSY  OF  THE 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

(Conclusion.)* 

IT  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  introduce  that  larger  circle 
of  thought  that  lies  behind  and  everywhere  colors  the  more  su- 
perficial considerations  thus  far  presented :  to  understand  his  view  of 
faith  we  have  to  examine  the  philosophic  presuppositions  upon 
which  he  based  not  only  his  idea  of  the  purpose  of  the  sacraments 
but  his  whole  conception  of  the  nature  of  redemption.  Concerned 
as  he  was  for  the  rights  of  subjective  religion,  finding  as  he  did  in 
the  spiritual  knowledge  of  his  Redeemer  the  only  way  unto  eternal 
life,  how  did  he  conceive  of  the  nexus  of  faith  by  which  the  soul 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  supernatural  source  of  grace  in 
the  real  or  inward  sacrament?  By  the  necessity  of  the  case  his 
conception  of  faith  is  influenced  by  his  conception  of  Christ,  and 
his  Christology  in  turn  is  mseparably  linked  with  his  doctrine  of 
the  Supper.  For  him,  as  for  all  the  participants  in  the  eucharistic 
controversy,  there  were  in  reality  two  closely  related  and  decisive 
questions:  (1)  What  is  the  mode  of  the  Lord's  presence  in  the 
Supper?  and  (2)  What  benefits  does  faith  receive  through  or,  as 
Schwenckfeld  would  prefer  to  say,  in  the  use  of  the  sacrament ?t 

The  philosophic  dualism  imderlying  Schwenckfeld's  system  and 
revealing  itself  in  his  Christology  posits  a  twofold  activity  on  the 

*  The  first  half  of  this  discussion  appeared  in  The  Princeton  Thbolooicai* 
Review,  July,  1906,  pp.  352-386.  The  four  folio  volumes  constituting  the  chief 
sources  are  cited  under  the  symbols  A,  B,  C  and  D;  cf.  the  bibliographical  note, 
ibid,,  p.  352. 

t  It  was  natural  for  the  editor(s)  of  the  fol.  D  to  dose  the  volume  with 
Schwenckf eld's  two  doctrinal  summaries,  often  separately  published,  Ein  Kttnea 
Summarium  von  C,  Schwenckfelds  Glauhen  und  Bekenrdnis  von  Christo  dem  Sohne 
Gottea  and  his  Kurzea  Bekenninia  vom  HI.  Sacrament  des  Herm  Ckristi  NachimaU. 
On  the  necessary  and  close  connection  between  the  Supper  and  the  nature  of 
Christ's  person,  cf.  also  D  30b,  82d,  A  727  sqq,  and  the  many  passages  in  which 
he  shows  the  relations  of  these  views  in  the  erroneous  teachings  of  bis  opponents. 
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part  of  God,  that  of  creation  and  that  of  regeneration  *    The  sharp- 
est distinction  is  preserved  between  nature  and  grace*    ''The 
work  of  creation  brings  with  it  the  presence  of  the  power,  might  and 
strength  of  God,  with  which  God  creates,  fills  and  preserves  all 
things  through  his  right  hand,  through  his  Word  Christ*  *  .  .  . 
Such  presence  is  honorable  to  God,  shows  his  majesty,  power, 
knowledge  and  government,  that  he  is  a  Lord  of  all  things,  but  it 
is  not  specially  comforting  or  salutary  to   the   creatures/ 'f    ^^ 
contrast  with  this  creative  activity,  which  reveals  only  the  pres- 
ence of  power,  is  the  regenerating  or  gracious  activity  by  which 
man  becomes  a  partaker  of  the  divine  essence :  * '  the  other  work  of 
God  is  the  work  of  recreation,  which  God  has  exercised  especially 
in  the  sphere  of  human  hfe  through  his  right  hand,  that  is  through 
Christ,  upon  the  basis  of  the  first  work,  and  which  he  still  exercises 
and  dispenses  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  it  brings  with  itself  pr(£sentiam 
graiim  (that  is  the  presence  of  grace)  with  which  God  is  nigh  unto 
all  those  who  call  upon  him  ,  ,  .  •  and  through  which  God's  right 
hand  in  the  Holy  Spirit  cleanses,  remakes  and  regenerates  man, 
in  order  that  God  may  live  and  abide  in  him,  being  apprehended 
by  faith,  and  that  man  may  become  a  partaker  of  his  divine  nature 
imd  essence;  2  Pet.  1,  Heb,  3.    Such  presence  is  honorable  to  God, 
^hows  his  mercy,  friendliness  and  great  love,  and  is  salutary  to  the 
creatiu-e,  a  powerful  comfort  unto  eternal  life/* J    Redemption  is 
in  fact  nothing  but  a  deliverance  both  from  the  dominion  of  sin 
5ind — ^what  is  really  fundamental — ^from  the  very  estate  of  crea- 
turehood.f    But  how,  then,  must  he  be  constituted  who  is  to  efiect 
so  genuinely  physical  or  substantial  a  transformation  as  that  re^ 
Cfuired  to  make  the  sinful  creature  a  participant  in  the  di\ine  life 
^jid  essence?    If  the  Mediator  is  to  succeed  in  bringing  man  into 
larmony  with  God,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  creature  and  Creator 
are  further  removed  from  each  other  than  heaven  and  earth, 


*  Baur  {Lthft  von  dcr  Dreieinigkeit)  t  Domer  (Le^re  t^n  der  Person  Christi), 
Ilaho  iSerder^ia)  and  Erbkam  (GcJtthkhie  tier  prot.  Stkkn)  have  clearly  appre- 
ti ended  and  more  or  Ie«s  fully  discussed  the  nature  and  importance  of  this  far- 
reaching  difltinction.  The  reader  m  referred  to  these  works  for  a  more  adequate 
treatment  than  we  can  here  give  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject, 

t  See  the  whole  section  in  Sendbrief  VI ^  entitled  Von  zweierl^  Werk  und  Gegen^ 
wdrtigkHi  Gottcs  (C  pp.  104-106). 
X  Ibid.,  p.  105. 

I  It  is  Hahn's  special  merit  to  have  esiablished  this  point.  Bee  his  disserta- 
tion, ppl  8,  21 J  49  n.  3,  51  sqg.  Hahrij  however^  underestimates  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Doriier  and  Baur  in  proving  the  central  importance  of  the  distinction 
between  ''Schfipfung''  and  **Wledersch5pfung.'*  Cf.  Baur^  TheoL  Jahrh,, 
1848,  pp.  512,  524,  el  poABim^ 
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wherein  lies  the  capacity  of  the  God-man  to  accomplish  this  imique 
task?  Obviously  the  traditional  Anselmic  view  of  the  personal 
union  between  God  and  man  in  Jesus  Christ  is  not  adequate  to  the 
terms  of  Schwenckfeld's  problem.  For  if,  as  we  are  told,  sin  per- 
tains to  the  very  status  of  creaturehood,  it  is  of  course  essential 
that  the  Saviour  should  in  no  sense  be  a  creature — ^not  even, 
Schwenckfeld  insists,  according  to  his  human  nature.*  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  Saviour  should  be  truly 
man,  that  he  should  take  upon  himself  the  essence  of  our  human 
nature.  How,  then,  are  the  two  requirements — that  of  perfect 
deity  and  that  of  perfect  humanity  apart  from  all  creaturehood — 
to  be  realized  in  a  single  and  imitary  personality? 

Schwenckf eld's  answer  is  highly  ingenious,  but  necessarily  unsat- 
isfactory; the  primary  dualism  of  his  system,  the  very  terms  in 
which  the  problem  is  stated,  preclude  any  solution.  Christ,  we 
are  told,  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  reason  of  this 
supernatural  generation  he  is  said  to  belong  to  the  order  not  of 
''created"  but  of  ''begotten"  or  "re-created"  beings. t  He  is 
therefore  truly  divine,  the  Son  of  God,  according  to  the  very  essence 
of  his  being.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;|  from  her  he  received  his  material,  substantial  body.  §    He  is, 

♦The  passages  against  the  **Creaturisten'' — those  who  held  that  the  word 
"creature"  is  applicable  to  Christ  in  any  sense  whatsoever — are  innumerable. 
Schwenckf  eld's  contention,  when  once  his  philosophic  dualism  was  taken  seriousl}", 
had  to  influence  his  whole  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  of  the  way  of 
salvation.     See,  e.g.,  C  806b,  809d,  814a,  823c. 

t  *'Wiedersch6pfung,"  ''Zeugen,*'  "regeneration  and  "filiatio"  are  all 
practically  synonymous.  They  denote  a  supernatural  commimication  of  grace, 
in  other  words  of  the  divine  essence  itself,  and  may  therefore  be  predicated  of  the 
sinless  Christ's  humanity  as  well  as  of  the  redeemed.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
these  terms  have  no  reference  to  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  as  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Trinity:  the  point  of  contact  between  the  Redeemer  and  his  people 
is  to  be  sought  not  in  the  Mediator's  divinity  but  in  his  non-creaturely  humanity. 
We  have  here  a  characteristic  specimen  of  Schwenckf  eld's  attempt  to  theologize 
on  a  strictly  biblical  basis ;  but  into  the  familiar  words  of  Scripture  an  entirdy 
new  content  is  poured. 

i  More  accurately — though  the  preposition  "aus"  is  frequent  enough— Christ 
was  born  '  *in  her  and  of  her,"  but  **out  of  God"  (B  281c,  and  in  the  margin). 

§  It  is  not  the  w^hole  truth,  therefore,  when  Hodge  (Syst.  Theol.,  I,  82)  declares: 
' '  His  body  and  soul  were  formed  out  of  the  substance  of  God, ' '  and  that,  according 
to  Schwenckfeld,  Christ  did  not  have  * '  any  material  body  or  blood. ' '  Schwenck- 
feld had  no  sympatliy  with  the  v\ev>'s  of  Valentinus  or  Melchior  Hoffmann 
(see  D  426,  B  163d,  A  291,  D  79d).  He  taught  that  Christ  did  have  a  real,  mater- 
ial body  in  his  humiliation,  and  that  he  even  now,  in  his  glorified  or  "deified" 
liumanity,  has  flesli  and  bones.  Cf.  D  125d:  *'Ich  glaube  und  bekenne  daas 
Christus  Jesus  audi  noch  lieute  und  ewig  ein  wahrer,  ganzer  Mensch  mit  Leib, 
Fleisch,  Blut  und  Gebein  ist  in  himmltscher  Klarlieit  in  einem  unbegreiflicheo 
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therefore,  CJod  and  man  in  one.  But  why  is  he  not  then  a  creature? 
The  response  is  a  double  one :  first,  that  the  term  *  ^  creature' '  denotes 
merely  origin,  whereas  "  man  *'  or  "  humanity ''  or  "  flesh  "  denotes  es- 
sence,*  and  secondly,  that  our  Lord  besides  having  a  divine  Father 
hail  also  a  specially  sanctified  mother,  a  virgin  upon  whom  had  been 
bestowed  the  gif t^ — the  supernatural,  the  chaiacteristically  spiritual- 
substantial  gift — of  faith, t  But,  as  Dorner  has  pointed  out 4  this 
is  simply  to  transfer  the  problem  from  the  constitution  of  Christ 
to  that  of  his  mother.  The  solution  cannot  do  full  justice  to  his 
humanity-  §  He  Ls,  after  ali,  sui  generis  not  simply  as  to  his  per- 
sonality as  a  whole,  but  even  according  to  his  human  nature 
alone.  His  flesh  has  a  different  origin  imd  different  capacities 
from  our  own.    His  flesh  from  the  first  is  what,  according  to 


I 


Lichte  imd  Wesen.**  Rather  is  it  the  case,  then,  that  Christ  had  a  specie  of 
double  corporeity — one  bodily  principle  which  owed  ita  capacity  for  glorification* 
and  progressive  "deification'*  to  the  fact  that  it  was  essentially  divine,  and  a 
second  bodily  principle  which  was  essentially  human^  derived  froni  the  earthly 
elements  of  hLs  mother's  conjstitution .  Cf.  D  1,  21,  98,  498,  and  the  many  pas- 
sages that  set  forth  tlie  nature  of  the  "Gottwerdting^'  of  the  humanity, 

*  Creature  ia  not  **ein  Wort  oder  eigentlieher  Nainen  dea  Belbstandt^  oder  der 
Natur  des  Menschen  ,  ,  ,  .  so  es  doch  \iel  mehr  etn  Zunamen  ist,  dadureh 
allein  des  Menschen  Herkonmien  angezeigt  und  die  Ankunft  d*.^  alt4jn  Menschen 
T*ird  bedeutet*^  (D  125b),  And  in  the  margin:  **Creatura  non  est  nomen  sub- 
stantia? rei,  sed  appellatio  rek  accidens^  sicut  nativitaa,  sicut  filiatio,  genera tio, 
etc*  Ein  Menach  sein  sagt  von  einem  Wesen;  Creatur  vom  Herkommen  des 
Wesens.*'  At  times,  however^  Schwenckfeld  seems  to  depart  front  the  path  of 
strict  consistency.  Thus  in  D  254  he  says:  ''Nach  aller  Schrift  Zengnis  werden 
allein  zweierlei  Wesen  aller  Dinge  befunden:  ein  gotllich  uiid  hitnuilisch.  wdchea 
allein  Gott  und  seinem  Sohne  Christus  natQrlich  ^usteht,  und  wetn  er  es  aus 
Gnaden  will  gftnnen;  das  andere  creatUrlich  und  irdiseli,  in  welches  Wesen  sich 
auch  Christus,  der  Sohn  Gottes^  seiner  Exanition  nach  eine  Zeitlang  um  tuiseres 
Heileis  willen  begeljcn,  da  er  Knechtsgestalt  an  sich  hat  genommenJ*  But  such 
a  vacillation,  quite  excfptional  in  aiiy  event,  is  after  all  more  apparent  than  real: 
the  distinction  between  man  as  to  his  tjssenct!  and  man  as  to  his  origin  may  even 
here  be  n^ade.  It  was  the  only  logical  position  for  Hch wen ckf eld  to  take,  if  he 
reidly  meant  to  attach  any  importance  to  his  singular  idea  of  the  deification  of 
the  flesh  of  Christ. 

t  For  Schwenckfeld'a  peculiar  conception  of  failh,  see  below.  For  the  present 
the  remark  tnust  suffice,  that  the  effects  attribtited  to  the  faith  of  the  Virgin 
Jlary  hai-e  a  striking  analogue  in  the  application  of  the  same  principle  in  the 
sacraments:  faith  is  the  uexus  between  God  and  the  human  personaUly  recei%*lng 
the  supernatural  grace.  It  is  precisely  here,  as  we  shall  (ind,  that  Schwenekf eld's 
^'mj^ticism"  reveals  its  distinctive  featvires  most  plainly, 
t  GcaehkhU  der  proL  Theoiagie^  p,  181, 

I  Cf*  BauT,  Thed.  Jahrb.,  184S,  p.  520:  ^'Da  er  seinem  Unsprung  und  Wesen 
xiacli  etwas  ganu  anders  ist  ab  alle  andem  Menselum,  so  ist,  was  er  Menschliches 
^n  sich  hat,  nur  ein  verschwindendes  AccideiiSp  das  ihni  auch  nur  den  Hchein 
^nes  waliren  und  'nirklichen  Menschen  giebt.  Eine  walire  Homousie  des  Men- 
schen Chris tua  mit  andern  Menschen  konnte  Sehwenck/eld  mch  behaupten/' 
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Schwenckf eld's  ''mystic"  phraseology,  ours  niay  become  after 
"faith'*  has  borne  its  perfect  fruit — an  essentially  supernatural 
and  spiritualized  flesh.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  kinds  of  flesh  in  the 
sphere  of  hunmn  life:  that  of  sin,  inherited  from  Adam,  and  that, 
resembFrng  the  former  but  dominated  by  grace,  that  is  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  divine  essence  it^lf,  which  is  a  superaatm'al  generation. 
The  former  in  the  case  of  every  believer  is  *' re-created"  into  the 
latter.  In  Christ  alone,  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  has  there  been  a 
true  humanity  free  from  the  principle  of  sin.* 

Tlie  difficulty  is  only  increased  by  the  attempt  to  bring  the  unique 
character  of  the  Saviour's  humanity  into  causal  connectiou  with 
his  mediatorial  work  in  l^ehalf  of  the  race.  For  it  is  specifically 
in  the  flesh  of  Christ  that  we  must  find  his  basal  qualification  to 
be  our  Redeemer:  the  entire  scheme  of  salvation  Is  built  upon  the 
principle  of  the  once  progressive,  but  now  completely  accomplished 
deification  of  the  flesh  of  Christ*     ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  present  this  peculiarity  of  Schwenckfeld's  system 
in  any  other  than  his  own  words.  His  language  places  in  boldest 
juxtaposition  the  elements  of  what  in  reality  is  an  irreconcilable 
dualism.  The  Saviour  is  truly  God  and  truly  man,  and  yet  his 
humanity  has  become  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  di\ine. 
This  is  the  burden  of  countless  christological  utterances:  the 
author^s  language  remains  rigidly  consistent  in  the  assertion  of 
this  absolute  inconsistency.  We  must  be  content  to  let  his 
thinking  rest  in  a  formula  which  by  every  reasonable  interpre- 
tation simply  presents  a  conlradklio  in  adje^io.  The  practical 
bearings  of  this  peculiar  theory  upon  the  two  questions  with  which 
we  still  have  to  deal,  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Supper, 
and  the  benefits  which  faith  derives  from  this  sacrament,  are  so 
important  that  we  cannot  forbear  bringing  the  matter  somewhat 
more  sharply  to  view.  The  following  deliverance  is  typical: 
'*  When  I  say  that  Christ's  flesh  is  deified,  that  his  flesh  or  the  man 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  by  his  glorification,  ascension  and  priTrmgenitura 
from  the  dead  has  become  God  and  a  Lord  of  heaven  and  earthy 
I  mean  nothing  else  than  that  the  human  nature  in  Cln-ist  has  be- 
come altogether  similar  to  the  divine  nature  in  glory,    I  do  not  mean 


*  It  is  ob^dous  that  Scliwefickfeld's  fantaatic  distinction  between  the  essettoe 
and  the  accidental  or  creatureJy  origin  of  our  nature  is  due  airnply  to  his  errone- 
ous conception  of  sin  as  sottietbing  inherent  in  our  verj^  constitution  aa  ciieatures- 
Cf » Dj  p.  107:  ^ '  Ja  ob  auch  Adam  nie  gefallen  ware,  so  waren  dennoch  seine  NacJi- 
kOmmlingen  von  Natur,  und  alles  was  aus  ihm  den  Ursprung  hat,  ohne  Christum 
nnd  seine  Gnadc  niehts  denn  Oeaturen  und  natOrliche  Menschen  geblieben. '  * 
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that  the  humanity  in  Christ  is  destroyed  nor  made  into  the  God- 
head (noch  zur  GoUkeit  worden)j  but  that  the  num  in  Christ  can 
now  do  all  that  God  can^  and  that  he  in  Christ's  person,  united 
with  the  Word,  is  to  be  invoked,  worshiped,  and  divinely  honored 
as  much  as  God — one  Christ,  one  Son  of  God,  who  is  our  Lord  and 
God  absolutely/'*  In  another  passage,  in  discussing  the  words 
Gottwerdung  and  VergoUung,  he  cites  the  fathers  in  his  support: 
'  ^  Th\is  the  fathers  mean  by  the  deification  of  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
that  it  is  poured  through,  shot  through,  irradiated  and  glorified  f 
with  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  divine  fuhiess — spiriiu  repkta 
divina,  says  Ambrose,  that  it  is  completely  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  divine  essence  and  life;  and  as  Cyril  wTites  concerning  the 
sixth  chapter  of  John,  that  not  only  the  divine  nature  in  Christ  but 
also  the  human  regenerates,  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  has  now  assumed 
the  whole  reality  of  the  Word  and  attained  unto  the  power  of  the 
divme  essence;  indeed,  that  his  whole  body  has  been  filled  with  the 
\i\nfying  power  of  the  Spirit ;  ham  iUe,  This  we  also  call  deification 
and  beconiLng  God.  that  God  in  Christ,  albeit  in  undiminished 
human  nature,  is  all  in  all,  just  as  he  will  finally  become  all  in  all 
in  every  Cliristian<"|  From  this  point  of  view  he  compares  the 
Lutheran  preachers  with  the  Arians:  as  the  latter  denied  the  deity 
of  Christ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Word,  so  the  former  deny 
his  divine  glory  according  to  the  nature  of  his  flesh,  § 

The  above  citations  clearly  reveal  an  apologetic  interest  in  behalf 
of  the  perfect  humanity  of  the  Redeemer.  All,  therefore,  who  repre- 
sent Schwenckfeld  as  teaching  a  conversion  or  transmutation  of 
the  flesh  of  Jesus  into  the  substance  of  the  Godhead  compromise 
his  eccentricities  with  their  owi^  conceptions  of  what  logic  would 
have  required  him  to  say,|l     Rather  are  we  to  think  of  this  change 


♦  D  514d.  The  subject  ia  discussed  with  wearisome  pmlixity  'm  the  tripartite 
Confesmon  and  ErkMmng  von  der  Erkenntnis  ChruH  und  seina-  goUlichen  Herrlich' 
keii,  in  D,  pp.  91-319,  M  well  s^  in  many  of  the  lesser  treatises  of  that  volume,  and 
in  numberless  letters  in  the  other  folbs.  No  other  point  in  the  whole  range  of 
controversial  discu^ion  elicited  from  Sehwenckfeld  so  many  apologetie  and 
polemic  writings;  even  hia  peculiar  views  of  the  Supper  could  not  be  explained 
without  extensive  references  to  this  underlying  doctrine. 

t  The  German  compounds  are  tcaroely  translatable:  ''nait  Gott  und  dem 
heiUgen  Geiste  in  aUer  g6tthchen  FOlle  ist  durchgosaen,  durchfeuert^  durchgknzet 
und  verklJiret.  *  * 

tC787c.  (ClOOSa. 

tiThus  lOee,  DogmengeschichU,  II,  p,  41,  eaya:  '*die  menschliche  Natur  sei 
in  die  gGtlhche  umgewandelt  worden.**  Kurt^,  Ix.^  p.  150,  is  ambiguous:  "so 
dasa  im  Stande  der  Erlii>hung  seine  gdttliclie  und  menscUiche  Natur  voUkommen 
in  eins  verschmolzen  sind. ' '  Sehwenckfeld  is  careful  never  to  use  the  verba 
*  *  umwandeln  * '  or  '■  verwandeln"  or  their  derivatives,  but  only  **wftiiddft"  or 
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as  a  gradual  process,  as  the  organic  development  of  the  essentially 
divine  principle  implanted  in  his  humanity  from  the  moment  he 
was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  author  is  fond  of  present- 
ing this  GoUwerdung  of  Jesus  as  the  counterpart  of  the  Memch- 
werdung  of  God.* 

In  this  progressive  deification  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  there  are, 
moreover,  two  clearly  marked  stages:  much  is  made  of  the  differ- 
ences existing  between  the  estate  of  the  Saviour's  humiliation  and 
that  of  his  exaltation.f  By  pressing  this  distinction  and  yet 
strongly  holding  to  the  unity  of  Christ's  person,  Schwenckfeld  seeks 
to  break  the  force  of  the  objection  that  his  view  of  the  origin  of 
Christ's  flesh  does  injustice  to  the  Redeemer's  humanity,  and  that 
his  view  of  Christ's  passion  does  injustice  to  the  Redeemer's 
divinity.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  one  was  more  con- 
cerned than  he  was  to  maintain  the  unity  of  Christ's  person.  Even 
Luther's  scholastic  makeshift  of  the  communicatio  idiomatum 
did  not  secure  a  sufficiently  intimate  union  of  the  two  natures. 
Schwenckfeld  wished  to  have  every  redemptive  act  referred  to  the 
single  divine-human  personality  and  never  to  either  of  the  two 
distinct  natures.  J  But  how  can  the  prime  necessity  underlying 
Schwenckfeld's  desire  to  have  a  real  and  essential  union  of  God  and 


an  equivalent;  and  in  spite  of  all  emphasis  upon  the  oneness  of  Christ's  person 
there  is  no  fusion  of  the  two  natures.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  figurative  terms 
employed  might  fairly  be  interpreted  in  that  way,  but  such  descriptions  must  be 
read  in  the  light  of  such  explicit  negations  as  the  following  (D  125d):  "Ich  sage 
nochmals,  dass  ich's  nicht  also  halte  als  ob  die  Menschheit  Christi  sei  zur  Gottheit 
worden,  oder  in  die  Gottheit  sei  verwandelt,  wie  mir  etliche  unbillig  zulegen  .... 
(Ich)  glaube  und  bekenne  .  .  .  .  es  ist  seine  Menschheit  ge&ndert  oder  gewandelt 
nicht  verkehret,  noch  verzehret,  sondem  gewandelt  spreche  ich,  durch  die  himm- 
lische  Gloria  gebessert  und  mit  gSttlichem  Reichtum  gemehret. ' ' 

*  See  the  treatise,  Dass  Christua  aiLch  nach  seinem  Menachen  der  naiurliche 
wahre  Sohn  Gottes  sei,  p.  F  iiii ;  cf .  B,  pp.  132  sqq.,  Sendbrief  XIII,  Von  der  Mensch- 
werdung  des  Worts  und  GoUwerdung  des  Menschen  in  Christo, 

t  Sometimes  three  stages  are  enumerated.  Cf.  e.g.,  A  712a,  where — quite  in 
the  style  of  his  allegorical  exegesis — the  forecourt,  the  holy  place,  and  the  holy 
of  holies  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  are  made  to  symbolize  respectively  (1)  the  in- 
carnation, passion  and  death  of  Christ,  (2)  his  resurrection,  and  (3)  his  ascension 
to  heaven  and  session  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Usually,  however,  the  last  two 
constitute  a  single  idea,  the  second  and  final  stage  in  the  glorification.  Cf .  also 
D,  pp.  523-531,  Summarium  von  zweierlei  Sfande,  Ami  und  Erkennung  Christi. 

I  Cf.  D,  p.  486  sqq.,  Von  der  gdttlichen  Kindschaft  und  Herrlichkeit  des  gamen 
Sohnes  Gottes;  ibid.,  531-551,  Drei  christliche  Sendbrief e  von  der  Erkenntnis 
Christi  beide  im  Leiden  und  in  seiner  gottlichen  Herrlichkeit]  and  the  treatise,  not 
in  the  folios,  Von  der  Ganzheit  Christi  beide  im  Leiden  und  in  seiner  Herrlichkeit. 
Hence  the  insistence  that  Christ  should  be  worshiped  even  according  to  his 
human  nature.     See  the  treatise,  Von  der  Anbetung  Christi. 
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man  in  the  Redeemer  be  fulfilled?  If  the  UBity  of  Christ's  person 
I  is  to  be  preserved — ^and  it  was  from  this  point  of  view  and  not  from 
the  duality  of  natures  that  Schwenckfekl  viewed  the  problem^ 
the  only  possible  solution  was  one  which  could  emphasize  the  close- 
ness of  the  union  between  the  two  natures  only  in  proportion  as 
I  time  was  gained  for  this  progressive  development  by  magnifying 
the  difference  between  the  first  and  the  final  stages  in  the  union 
between  the  Word  and  the  flesh;  that  is»  in  proportion  as  the  incarna- 
tion is  conceived  merely  as  the  initial  stage  in  a  proceas  that  in- 
creasingly deprives  the  human  natiu-e  of  Christ,  in  spite  of  Schwenck- 
f eld's  protest,  of  what  in  the  judgment  of  the  historic  Church 
constitutes  its  characteristic  attributes,  till  in  the  last  stage  the 
\  very  flesh  of  Christ  has  a  glory  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the 
Godhead  itself.  After  all,  therefore,  it  is  not  real  and  essential 
divinity  that  becomes  incarnate  in  the  historic  Christ:  it  is  rather, 
in  the  first  instance,  only  the  germinal  principle  of  divinity  implanted 
in  a  human  (but  noo-creaturely)  nature  *  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  the  deification  of  the  entire  God-man,  including  his  humanity,  be 
taken  strictly;  for  in  reality  it  presupposes  that  the  flesh  of  Chi-ist 
loses  it-s  distinctive  properties  and  becomes  essentially  spiritualf 
It  is,  therefore,  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  content  of  the 
terms  *' flesh''  and  ** divinity''  that  Schwenckfeld  can  vindicate 
his  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  ** glory''  assumed  by  the  humanity 
I  of  the  Redeemer  after  his  resurrection  and  ascension.  A  single 
passage  may  serve  to  give  the  tenor  of  many.  *'I  repeat,  the 
Word  became  flesh  in  order  that  it  might  conform  and  render 
similar  to  itself  the  flesh  which  it  received  into  a  union  with  itself, 
in  all  divine  glory,  power,  might,  and  capacity.  But  this  did  not 
happen  suddenly,  all  at  once,  at  the  moment  of  the  physical  and 
temporal  imion,  which  afterward  was  destroyed  by  death,  to  be 
follow^ed,  however,  by  a  much  more  glorious  and  better  union: 
namely  J  an  entirely  new,  enduring,  and  altogether  divine  union 
and  glorification  which  is  to  last  to  all  eternity.  Only  then  will  the 
flesh,  as  Jerome  writes  in  connection  with  Phih  2,  be  completely 
united  and  deified,  anointed  through  and  tlirough  (durcftsalbet)  ^ 
and  glorified  by  its  union  with  God  the  Word  in  the  heavenly  es- 
sence and  its  transfer  (VersetBun^)  into  the  glory  and  nature  of  the 
[•fulness  of  the  Godhead;  only  then  indeed  will  the  flesh  be  perfectly 
1  glorious,  divine^  and  spiritual,  that  is  equal  to  God  in  honor^^ 


*  See  ScEultz,  Die  Gottheit  Christie  p.  280  aq.t  for  a  brief  statement  of  the  strik- 
ing similarity  between  Schwenckfeld^a  Christology  and  that  of  the  later  Kenotists. 
t  Cf .  B&nr,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Dreieinigkeitt  p.  242  sq. 
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power^  and  might;  this  I  call  the  deification  of  the  man  Christ  or 
his  becoming  like  unto  God,  or  his  perfect  glorification/'*  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  reformer's  zeal  in  this  mat- 
ter led  him  to  put  the  centre  of  gravity  of  his  whole  system  in  the 
work  not  of  the  earthly  but  of  the  heavenly  Christ.f  The  mmmum 
bomim,  the  indispensable  condition  of  salvation,  is  the  spiritual 
knowledge  of  the  God-man,  the  *'King  of  grace/'  first  in  his 
estate  of  humifiation  and  then,  and  chiefly,  in  his  estate  of  exalta- 

tion4 

The  suggestiveness  and  worth  of  some  of  these  christological 
principles  it  would  be  idle  to  deny,§  The  strong  insistence  upon 
the  oneness  of  the  Redeemer's  person,  against  the  Nestorianizing 
tendencies  of  the  Zwinglians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unsatis- 
factory unity  based  upon  a  community  of  attributes  taught  by 
the  Lutherans  oo  the  other,  is  the  dictate  of  a  sound  and  safe  in- 
stinct. But  his  own  construction  of  the  biblical  data  was  too 
much  the  product  of  a  mind  which,  in  spite  of  its  speculative  acute- 
ness  and  its  marked  taste  for  systematic  thinking,  lacked  both  the 
logical  vigor  and  the  ethical  insight  necessary  to  trace  his  dualistic 
principles  to  their  last  consequences*  Governed  primarily  by  the 
practical  considerations  of  religious  reform,  rather  than  by  the 
speculative  interests  of  the  scientific  theologian;  at  times  naively 
faithful  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  but  more  frequently  yielding  to 
the  charms  of  a  spiritualistic  interpretation^  he  was  capable  of  the 
boldest  conceivable  antagonisms  of  thought  and  language:  Christ 

♦  D  613j  514,  Cf .  the  whole  Sendbrief,  Von  seinen  zioei  Naturenf  vom^tnUiek 
von  der  Qlorie  des  Fleisches  ChriEiL  In  this  doctrine  of  the  "Verkiamug**  Mid 
"Vergottting"  of  the  Saviour^s  hutnttnity  lies  the  reason  for  the  d^ignation  m 
often  applied  to  the  Schwenckf elders,  in  accordance  with  their  founder's  wish, 
"the  Confesaora  of  the  Glory  of  Christ. '' 

t  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  often  done,  that  lie  denied  the  fafit  tr 
the  need  of  an  objective  atonement.  Nor  is  auch  an  extreme  statement  aa  that 
of  Hodge  justified:  **With  hiiii,  as  \s'ith  mystics  generally » the  ideas  of  guilt  and 
expiation  were  ignored'^  (S}fsL  Tk^^l.^  I,  83)*  la  Tfew  of  the  many  ipedal 
treatises  written  by  him  on  the  pa^lon  and  ^mXh  of  Ctirist,  the  laast  th^  can 
be  said — and  this  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  it  is  a  chariiCtttistic  defet^t — is 
that**  guilt  and  ejtpiation, "  regardless  of  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  them, 
have  no  logical  relation  to  hit  peculiar  conception  of  the  atonement.  The  ide^s 
were  not  ignored-  they  wtre  misapprehended.  They  were  biblical  ideas  and 
were  as  such  discuaied-  but  they  were,  a^  will  presently  appear^  really  foreign 
to  the  nature  ol  his  conception  of  salvation < 

X  C  475<1:  "Wer  Christum  m  pHmi  ^aiu  nieht  kennt,  wie  katm  er  ud  pot- 
t&iorenh  to  bald  aspiriren?^' 

t  Bttur,  Dorner,  Erbkara,  Schenkel,  and  especially  Hahn  have  made  it  plain 
Unit  his  speculations  about  the  person  of  Christ  by  no  means  merit  the  sum- 
mary condemnation  vim  ted  upon  them  by  iueh  a  writer  as  Planck. 
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etains  his  true  humanity,  yet  his  very  flesh  is  deified.  "Christ 
Jesus,  I  say  again,  with  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  has  Indeed  two 
natures:  he  is  indivisibly  God  and  man.  But  these  two  natures 
exist  in  a  divine,  eternal  life  and  es^nce,  so  that  the  life  and  es- 
sence of  this  man,  now^  after  his  glorification,  ascension  to  heaven 
and  elevation  over  all  the  heavens,  is  not  to  be  viewed  and  judged 
as  the  life  and  essence  of  a  man  with  a  natural  soul* — as  human 
jeason  judges  and  can  never  come  to  a  higher  knowledge — but  it 
lis  to  be  regarded  as  the  divine  life  and  essence,  that  of  God,  existing 
m  and  like  unto  Gad,'*t 

But  our  purpose  in   thus  setting    forth    the  salient   features 
of  Sehwenckfeld's  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  was  none  other, 

t  will  be  remembered,  than  that  of  securing  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  that  underlay  the  reformer's  answer  to  the  question 
concerning  the  mode  of  the  Lord's  presence  in  the  Holy  Supper* 
To  this  problem  we  now  return, 

'  There  is  much  in  the  Christology  of  Schwenckfeld  which  logically 
would  have  brought  him  into  closest  s3rmpathy  with  Luther's  doc- 

P+r;r.^  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body4  For  however  sharply  the 
ight  is  emphasized  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  has  been  deified,  it 
I  be  remembered  that  an  equal  stress  is  laid  upon  the  confess- 
scriptural  fact  that  the  Redeemer  retains  his  true  humanity 
r  his  resurrection  and  exaltation,  §  The  apparent  approxi- 
ion  to  Luther's  peculiar  view  becomes  even  more  deceptive 
when  we  consider  how  Schwenckfeld  interprets  the  term  'Hhe 


I 


pit 


I 


I 


♦  "eines  scelhaftigen  natOrUchen  Menschen/' 

t  D  844  &q.  From  the  bri^  accouat  we  have  here  given  of  Schwenekfeld*a 
Qiristology  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he  has  been  charged  with  sucK  diverse 
heresies  as  Docetisnx  and  Ebioniti^nij  Nestorianiam  and  Eutychiamam^  and,  by 
modem  writers ^  with  ApoUinananism  and  Kenosis.  The  verdict  depends  upon 
what  class  of  passaiiies  the  critic  is  pleased  to  lay  chief  emphasis.  Thus  the 
qu(*stion  of  his  Eutyclnanism  haa  been  variously  answered.  Hahn  (p,  76)  and 
Erbkam  (Geschichle  d.  proL  Sektenj  p.  467)  deny  the  charge.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered ^  too,  that  Schwenckfeld  in  numberless  places  repudiated  the  heresy.  But 
tins  is  not  eonclusive.  Domer  and  Baur,  accordingly ,  take  mediating  views, 
denj-ing  that  his  teacliing  is  to  be  placed  on  one  and  the  same  level  with  historic 
Eutychianism,  yet  admitting  the  presence  of  the  essential  features  of  this  error. 
It  is  Baur  who  (TheoL  Jahrb.j  1848,  pp,  527f,)  calls  attention  to  the  similarity 
between  Schwenckfeld  and  ApoEinaris.  Domer,  in  both  of  the  works  cited,  seeks 
to  do  justice  to  the  disparate  and  indeed  irreconcilable  elements  of  the  problem 
as  stated  by  Schwenckfeld,  and  gives  on  the  whole  the  most  penetrating  and  just 

^^  criticism, 

H      J  Cf,  D6Uinger,  Die  Rt}ormatumt  I,  241  Bq. 
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right  hand  of  God"  as  signifying  Christ  himself.*  For  if  we 
bear  in  mind  how  strongly  the  reformer  insisted  upon  preserving 
the  unity  of  the  Redeemer's  person  and  the  glorification  of  his 
humanity,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  the  strictly  di\Tne 
attribute  of  omnipresence  ascribed  to  the  very  flesh  of  the  Saviour. 
And  indeed  precisely  this  step  is  taken.  The  logical  consequence 
of  this  fact,  however,  is  explicitly  denied.  Christ  in  his  undivided 
and  inseparable  divine-human  personality  is  everywhere  present  as 
the  ''right  hand  of  God'';  but  for  that  very  reason  he  is  above  all 
considerations  of  place.f  Heaven,  therefore,  the  abode  of  Christ, 
is  no  locality — no  '^rdumlicher  Ort/'  no  '^locus  corpordlis.^ '  Christ 
is  in  heaven,  but  is  not  circmnscribed.  ''Therefore  we  cannot  by 
the  aforesaid  text  [Matt.  xiv.  26]  detract  in  any  way  from  the 
glory  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  his  spu-itual  nature  and  essence,  nor 
for  that  reason  confine  Christ  to  a  spatial  place,  who  to-day 
reigns  in  all  divine  majesty,  and  needs  no  spatial  place  at  all  but 
is  exalted  over  all  temporal  places  and  conditions  into  God  and 
glorified,  just  as  in  the  resurrection  he  easily  penetrated  every  place 
with  his  body.  "J 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  deification  of  Christ's  flesh  and  the  inti- 
macy of  the  union  existing  between  his  two  natures,  Schwenckfeld 
was  bound  to  differ  radically  from  Luther  in  his  conception  of 
the  mode  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament.  The  precise 
points  here  at  issue  will  become  more  evident  if,  in  setting  forth 
Schwenckfeld's  answer  to  this  decisive  question,  we  reproduce  the 
polemic  coloring  that  characterized  his  whole  system  of  thought. 
For  after  all  Luther's  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  bodj'  was 

*  It  is  an  interesting  analogy  that  Schwenckfeld  employs  to  body  forth  his  idea 
of  the  relation  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  * '  Daher  wird  auch  Cliristus 
die  rechte  Hand  Gottes  des  Vaters  genannt,  dass  Gott  der  Vater  durch  Christum 
im  heiligen  Geiste  alles  hat  geschaffen;  dass  Christus  der  Sohn,  das  Wort,  ja  die 
rechte  Hand  Gottes  ist  vom  Vater  als  dem  Haupte  ins  Fleisch  ausgegangen  und 
hat  darin  und  dadurch  Eri5sung  gewirkt  im  Finger,  das  ist  im  heiligen  Geiste" 
(C  104).  Cf.  in  this  letter  the  section  entitled  "Wie  Christus  sitzet  zu  der  Rechte 
Gottes  und  was  es  sei' '  (pp.  106-110),  and  in  the  tract  Apologia  und  Erkldrung  der 
SchlesicTf  etc.,  section  17,  pp.  G,  Gi,  Gii. 

t  ''Esse  ubique  est  esse  in  toto,  non  in  parte;  est  omnia  continere,  a  nullo  con- 
tineri,"  D  257d,  in  margin.  Cf.  the  section  in  the  Confession  (Part  III)  entitled 
Vom  Wesen  des  Leibes  Christi  in  der  Glorien  und  ob  Christus  nach  seinen  beiden 
Naturen  allenthalben  seij  und  was  allenthalben  sein  heisse,  and  the  tract  Verant- 
wortung  und  Defension  fiir  C.  Schwenckfeld  der  Punkte  und  IrrthUmer  damit 
ihn  Doctor  Joachim  von  Wat  unrecht  beschuldigt^  especially  paragraph  5:  Dass 
Christus  nicht  im  Himmel  als  an  einem  leiblichen  oder  rdumlichen  Orte  silze  odcr 
umschrieben, 

t  B  238b. 
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only  one  of  many  causes  that  prevented  the  Silesian  reformer  from 
identifying  himself,  hi  the  eucharlstic  controversy,  with  any  of  the 
^jecognized  church  parties  or  leaders* 

Hj    We  shall  not  need  to  dwell  upon  his  absolute  rejection  of  the  Rom- 
^Bsli  theory  of  the  Bedeenier's  presence  in  the  sacrament.    The  mass 
Bppas  to  him  an  abominable  idohitry,*    For  him,  as  for  every  other 
^ttepresentative  of  a  genuinely  Protestant  view  of  the  Supper,  the 
^Biead  remained  bread  and  the  wine  wine.f    Transubstantiation  is 
regarded  as  the  figment  of  an  imsanctified  mmd  incapable  of  dis- 
cerning the  spiritual  content  of  the  letter  of  Scriptm*e.J    The 
Church  may  indeed  present  offerings  to  God,  but  they  are  the 
sacrifices  of  praise  and  self-denial  and  service,  not  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  §    The  all-comprehendiiig  objection  to  Rome's  answer  of 
the  question  concernuig  the  mode  of  the  Lord^s  presence  in  this  rite 
^^  that  the  mass  detracts  from  the  glory  of  *Hhe  ruling  King  of 
^^|M5e/^||     Christ  is  not  in  any  such  sense  in  the  Supper  that  his 
presence  calls  for  a  worship  of  the  sacramental  elements.lf    No  one 
can  change  the  bread  into  his  body;  he  is  no  longer  under  the 
power  of  sinners,** 

From  what  has  been  said  of  Schwenckfeld's  objection  to  the 

P doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  human  nature  we  are  prepared  to 
^e  him  oppose,  in  the  seeond  place,  the  Lutheran  answer  to  the 
question  concerning  the  mode  of  the  Lord's  presence  in  the  Supper. 
iWe  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  data  already  given  that  showed 
*  See  especiaOy  the  four  prefatory  Sendbriefe  in  B  and  the  immediately  foMow- 
g  epistles, 
t  Cf  Baur^  TertuHiana  Lehre  vom  Abendmalil  ....  nebst  einer  tJbersicht 
UDer  die  Hauptmomcnte  der  Geschiclite  der  Lehre  vom  Abendmahl,  in  Tiibintfer 
Zeiis.  fur  Theol.,  1839,  H.  1,  pp.  I07ff. 

t  Cf,  B,  Part  I,  pp.  S,  100,  and  B,  p,  442c,  C  77a.,  OeSb. 
I  I  B,  pp.  11,  I9f,     Cf.  the  tract  Von  dreierlei  Leben  der  Menachefif  espeeiaUy  cap. 

^vXX,  Von  dreiertei  tjulen  U^erken  des  GlayJbeniundehrMichen  i^ben^  (D  673  sqqS). 
^F    !f  See  B,  p.  9,  where  thi?  general  consideration  is  resolved  into  fifteen  specific 
arf^umenta  against  the  n\um^  aa  follows: 

1.  Sophtstica  ilia  transsubatantio  panis  in  corpus  ChrisU  glorioaura.     2.  Obla* 

tio  eorporia  Cliristi  sub  specie  panis  pro  wns  et  defunctis,     3.  Trina  corporia 

Chmti  fractio  et  itnprobabiiia  appUcatio,     4.  Actioni^  Cliriati  ipaissinaa  perversio. 

I      5,  Peccatorum  ficta  per  opus  operaturn  reniiasio.    6.  Ildsti®  consecratse  tanquam 

^UdoU  adoratiu.     7.  CThristi  regis  inEnitoEi  gloriie  loealis  jnclusio.     S.  Pcenitentiee 

^f!P^^  missam   extinctio.     9.  Cocna^  dominicjE  abolitio.     10.  Christi  regnantLs  e 

dextera  Patria  super  altare  eorum  detractio.     11,  Regis  e  regno  buo  eharaoteria- 

tica  expulsio.     12.  N'erborum  de  ccirpore  et  sanguine  Oiristi  falsa  ad  panem 

rdatio.     13.  Sanctorum  contra  sacerdotiuni  et  mediatiooem  Clwisti  invocation 

14.  Symoniaca  inissarum  nunilinantio  et  gratise  venditio.     15.  Precatio  cceca  et 

inhibita, 

f  A  105a.  *♦  Ihid, 

30 
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how  Luther  in  his  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  in  trying  to  hold  a 
middle  course  between  the  Romanists  and  the  fanatics,*  was 
compelled  to  approximate  the  former  by  the  logic  of  his  sharp 
attack  upon  the  latter.  He  not  merely  emphasized  anew  the  real 
objective  content  of  the  sacrament,  but  identified  this  content  with 
the  material  or  corporeal  presence  of  the  Redeemer  in  a  manner 
that  made  it  possible  that  the  body  of  Christ  might  be ' 'distributed, 
eaten,  and  masticated  by  the  teeth''  even  of  an  ungodly  and  unbe- 
lieving man.t  Schwenckfeld  therefore  rejects  the  Lutheran  as 
much  as  the  Roman  Catholic  idea  of  the  consecratory  act  in  the 
eucharist.  ''Therefore  consecrare  does  not  mean  to  convert  the 
earthly  into  the  heavenly,  or  to  transubstantiate.  Nor  does  it  mean 
to  imite  one  thing  with  another,  as  the  Lutherans  imagine,  a  sacra- 
merUalem  unionem  pants  cum  Christi  corpore,  nor  an  impana- 
tioriem,  eine  Eiribrotung,  vi  verhorum^  ....  but  it  signifies  to 
separate,  to  accept,  by  prayer  to  bless  or  consecrate  something,  to 
give  thanks  unto  God,  to  remember  the  benefits  of  Christ,  as  also 
apud  partem  vel  in  pane  eucharistico  to  celebrate  the  death  of  Christ, 
to  represent  the  heavenly  reality,  to  praise  and  thank  Christ  for 
his  spiritual  food  xmto  eternal  life.  It  does  not  mean  to  seek  the 
divine  and  heavenly  in  pane  eucharistico,  much  less  to  regard  the 
bread  itself  as  such. ''J  As  this  passage  indicates,  Schwenckfeld 
represents  the  Lutheran  doctrine  as  teaching  impanation.§  The 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  used,  however,  does  no  injustice  to  the 
peculiar  views  of  this  class  of  his  opponents.  For  while  he  fails 
to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  active  principle  of  faith  in  their 
system,  he  clearly  apprehends  the  inadequacies  of  their  "sacra- 

*  Cf .  Wider  die  himmli^chen  Propheien,  St.  Louis  edition,  Vol.  XX,  p.  251 : 
' '  Daniin  gehen  wir  zwischen  beiden  hin  und  machen  nichts  weder  gcistlich  noch 
leiblich,  sondem  halten  gcistlich  was  Gott  gcistlich  und  leiblich  was  er  leiblich 
macht.''J 

t  See  his  '*Bedcnken"  concerning  union  with  the  Zwinglians,  dated  December 
17,  1534,  in  the  St.  Louis  edition,  XVII,  col.  2052.  Of  course  the  Formula  Con- 
cordice  (Epitome f  Art.  \ll,'Seg&ti\ Si  21;  Schaff,  The  Creeds  of  Christendom^  HI,  p. 
146)  utterly  rejects  and  condemns  "  Capemaiticam  manducationem  corporis 
Christi  quam  nobis  Sacramentarii  contra  sua  conscicntise  testimonium,  post  tot 
nostras  protestationes,  malitiose  affingunt,"  etc.  But  it  was  precisely  with  the 
crass  literahsm  of  Luther  that  Schwenckfeld  had  to  deal.  Cf.  C  236c.  Par- 
ticularly objectionable  was  the  statement  in  Luther's  last  Short  Confession  on  the 
Holy  Sacrament  that  the  bread  in  the  Supper  is  the  Lord's  body,  which  the  godless 
man  or  Judas  receives  orally  just  as  much  as  do  St.  Peter  and  all  the  sainte  (St. 
Louis  edition,  XX,  col.  1778).  Schwenckfeld  \NTote  a  special  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject: Ob  Judas  und  die  U7iglaubigen,  falschen  Christen  den  Leib  und  das  Blut  Jesu 
Christi  im  Nachtmahl  des  Herrn  empfangen, 

t  A  856c.     a.  C  148,  B  53d,  61c,  143b. 

§  Cf.  also  A  415b,  B,  Part  1, 101a,  B  38d,  C  75c,  97c,  178ff. 
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mental  union  ^  *  between  the  bread  and  the  body  of  Christ*  With 
whatever  name  be  chooses  to  label  the  Lutheran  doctrine,*  he 
reveals  in  his  refutations  a  clear  understanding  of  the  precise 
issues,  as  appears  from  his  sixfold  argument  against  the  theory: 
It  is  contrary  (!)  to  the  content  of  all  Scripture;  (2)  to  the  nature  of 
the  (eternal)  Word;  (3)  to  the  character  of  genuine  faith;  (4)  to  the 
kingdom,  New  Testament,  and  high  priesthood  of  Christ;  (5)  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  God;  and  (6)  to  the  institution  of  the  Supi>er  and 
the  usage  of  the  early  Church,!  The  Lutheran  formula  "in,  with, 
and  under  ^'  is  condenmed  as  an  artificial  interpretation  of  the 
words  of  institution  4  The  Lutheran  view  is  after  all  a  prop  for  the 
papacy.  "For  although  Luther  out  of  God's  gracious  revelation 
pointed  out  many  errors  of  the  papacy*' — in  this  sentence  we  have 
Schwenckfeld's  attitude  to  the  conservatives  on  the  right  wing 
accurately  pictured — ' '  it  was  not  given  him  of  God  to  reform  the 
sacraments,  nor  to  establish  a  united,  blessed  Christian  Church; 
he  failed  even  to  this  extent,  that  in  the  article  concerning  the 
sacrament,  upon  which  the  whole  papacy  and  anti-Christian  king- 
dom  with  its  foundations,  masses  and  other  characteristics  is  dedi- 
cated, be  only  confirmed  this  Clmrch,  inasmuch  as  he  fought  so 
violently  in  behalf  of  the  papists,  that  every  priest,  no  matter  w^hat 
sort  of  man  he  is,  might  per  verba  cmsearcUianis  bring  down  Christ 
from  heaven  upon  the  altar  into  the  bread  or  imder  its  form.  * '  § 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  apart  from  all  the  christological  diffi- 
culties involved,  Luther's  theory  of  the  substantial  presence  of  the 
Redeemer's  body  was  too  gross  and  massive  a  literalism  to  suit  the 
spiritualistic  presuppositions  of  a  man  like  Schwenckfeld.!! 


♦  It  is  well  known  bow  the  Lutherans  object  also  to  tbe  term  consubstantiatloti. 
See,  e.g.,  Krauth,  Th€  Ci^nsertaiiie  R^forniation  and  its  Theologjfj  pp.  130,  339  sg.^ 
H  passiin.  But  so  far  at  least  as  Luther,  Schwfaickfdd^s  protagonist,  is  con- 
cernedj  there  can  be  no  valid  objectiott  to  the  Use  of  tbe  temi  consubstantiation, 
or  even  its  partial  equivalent  impanation^  provided  only  the  idea  of  &  local  or 
physical  inclusion  of  the  material  body  of  Christ  be  eliminated. 

t  See  B^  Part  I^  p,  18,  and  the  whole  of  the  first  letter,  Vom  Grund  und  von  der 
Urm€he*de^  Itrthunis  beim  Sacramenl  des  Uerm  Nachtmahh, 

%  *'Etliche  sagen  er  sei  ini  Brot,  Etlicbe  unterm  Brot,  Etliche  sagen  er  sei  das 
roateriale  Brot  selbst,  da  man  bald  ibre  Unge^'iasbeit  mag  finden*  Denn  was  uit 
mit,  oder  unter^einem  Ding  ist,  kann  ja  das  Ding  nicht  selbst  sein,  "me  ihr  wieaet. 
Es  werden  auch  solche  mit  ibren  'in,  nut,  oder  unter'  durcb  dw  W'orte  *Daa  iat 
mein  Leib'  (auf  wdche  iie  decnoch  fest  trotzen)  selbst  tiberwunden"  (A  415bc)* 

}  C  519d. 

JJ  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  special  reference  to  Melanehthon.  Melancbthoii 
expressed  a  no  doubt  eomroon  judgment  upon  the  Silesian  when  in  a  lettex  to 
Freeh  t.  of  October,  1635,  he  called  him  **stultum  mogis  quam  improbimi  * ' 
{Corpus  Reforniatarumf  ed.  Bretschneider,  II,  955);  and  in  1556  liis  cluef  objection 
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But  if  the  Romanists  and  Lutherans,  according  to  Schwenckfeld, 
practiced  idolatry  in  the  eucharist,  Zwingli  and  the  Anabaptists 
made  too  little  of  this  sacrament.  Before  setting  forth  his  own 
views,  therefore,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  consider  his  objections 
to  the  Swiss  doctrine  concerning  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence  in 
the  Supper. 

The  key  to  ZwingU's  position  is  found,  of  course,  in  his  sjnnbolic 
interpretation  of  the  verb  in  the  words  of  institution :  est  is  equiva- 
lent to  significat.  The  Supper  is,  therefore,  primarily  a  memorial 
of  the  Saviour's  death,  a  symbolic  act  picturing  this  redemptive  fact ; 
while  at  the  same  time  stress  is  laid  upon  the  character  of  this  rite 
as  a  badge  of  Christian  faith  and  as  a  conmiunion  with  Christ  and 
with  the  fellow-believers  *  The  Supper  is  a  sign  and  seal  of  a 
grace  already  bestowed,  rather  than  a  means  by  which  to  secure  the 
grace  itself.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  Zwingli  at  times 
xmequivocally  asserted  the  spu-itual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment. To  be  sure  his  polemic  attitude  led  him  rather  to  emphasize 
the  absence  of  the  Saviour's  body,  but  the  other  positive  factor  is 
not  to  be  forgotten.! 


was  to  the  marvelous  literary  activity  of  the  "hundred-handed"  ''Stenkfeldius" 
and  his  **milite8,  qui  ipsius  nomine  non  solum  scripta  spargunt  sed  etiam  sedi- 
tiones  movent,  jactitant  adflatus,  et  abducunt  homines  a  publico  ministerio  et  a 
lectione  et  cogitatione  doctrinse"  (ibid.,  VIII,  p.  740).  Schwenckfeld  in  turn 
simply  identified  Melanchthon  with  the  Lutheran  movement,  and  made  no  allow- 
ance for  the  mediating  tendencies  on  the  eucharistic  question  revealed  by  the 
author  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  the  edition  of  1540.  Nor  indeed  could 
Schwenckfeld  consistently  have  adopted  even  the  latest  concessions  of  Melanch- 
thon. For  in  proportion  as  the  latter  receded  from  his  Romanizing  position  of 
1530  and  admitted  the  figurative  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution,  he  was 
simply  transferring  himself  from  one  to  another  of  the  extreme  parties  between 
which  Schwenckfeld  tried  to  maintain  himself.  For  the  condemnation  of 
Schwenckfeld  by  the  Schmalcald  theologians,  including  Justas  Jonas,  Bugenhagen, 
Melanchthon  and  Amsdorf,  and  for  Schwenckf eld's  reply  to  their  **  misunder- 
standing*' of  his  views,  see  C  691ff. 

*  Zwingli's  eucharistic  views  are  fully  discussed  by  August  Baur,  Zwinglis 
Theologie:  Ihr  Werden  tind  ihr  System.  See  especially  I,  357ff.,  427ff.;  II,  298ff., 
500ff. 

t  **Adserimus  igitur  non  sic  carnahter  et  crasse  manducari  corpus  Christi  in 
coena,  ut  isti  perhibent,  sed  verum  Christi  corpus  credimus  in  coena  sacramenta- 
liter  et  spiritualiter  edi  a  religiosa,  fideli  et  sancta  mente,  quomodo  et  divus 
Chrj'sostomus  sentit.  Et  haec  est  brevis  summa  nostrae,  immo  non  nostrae,  sed 
ipsius  veritatis,  sententiffi  dehac  controversial'  {Confessio  ad  Franciscum  Fran- 
coTum  Regenif  in  Niemeyer's  CoUedio  Confessionurrif  p.  72).  Adamson,  The  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  of  the  hordes  Supper,  p.  61,  in  his  account  of  Zwingli's  views,  is 
incomplete  and  even  misleading;  but  he  has  done  well  to  emphasize  anew  the 
liigher  factors  in  this  type  of  doctrine.  Cf.  also  Ebrard,  Das  Dogma  vom  hi, 
Abendmahl  und  seine  GeschicfUe,  II,  220  sqq. 
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From  what  has  already  been  said  we  are  prepared  to  find 
Schweiickfeld  objecting  to  Zwingli's  conception  of  heaven  as  a 
locahty  ;*  to  his  strong  insistence  tliat  tiie  body  of  Christ,  spoken  of 
in  Matt*  xrvi,  26,  is  that  consigned  to  death  and  not  the  risen  body,t 
and  to  the  rhetorical  device,  called  aUwods.X  whereby  a  statement 
made  concerning  one  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  other  without  prejudicing  either  the  unity  of  his  person  or  the 
listinction  of  his  natures.  But  the  chief  objection  was  that  against 
Hhe  symbolic  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution.  Schwenck- 
^feld   here   clearly  discerned  that  the  Zwinglian  view  embodied 

rationalistic  tendency.  §  He  complained  that  it  reduced  the 
'  Supper  to  a  meal  that  was  nothing  more  than  the  manna  or  paschal 
lamb  of  the  Jews.||  In  his  judgment  no  symbolic  construction  of 
the  verb  could  do  justice  to  the  blessed  but  mysterious  reality 
the  sacramentj  for  which  faith  is  the  indispensable  con- 
Mition,  In  spite,  then,  of  the  points  of  contact  between  his 
view  and  that  of  the  Swiss  Tf — the  points,  namely,  in  which 
both  opposed  the  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic  doctrines — 
Schwcnckfeld  never  could  rest  satisfied  with  the  primary  considera- 
tion of  Zmnglianism,  that  the  elements  after  all  only  s>anbolize  the 
l>ody  and  blood  of  Christ.  By  the  ardor  of  his  deep  piety  rather 
than  by  the  logic  of  his  system,  he  magnified  the  reality  of  the 
sacramental  grace  with  a  zeal  that  appeared  all  the  more  impressive 
because  his  philosophic  presuppositions  seemed  to  annihilate  the 
external  ordinance  itself. 

We  need  not  adduce  the  scattered  references  to  Oecolampad, 
^apito  and  Bucer,**  The  first,  indeed,  emphasized  the  idea  of  a 
sacramental  nourishment^  very  much  as  Schwcnckfeld  did,  and 

tonsiderably  enriched  Zwingli's  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
orporeal  presence  in  the  Supper.ft    But  the  solution  offered  by 


™el^ 


♦C507d,795b. 

iZmnglii  Opera,  Schuier  et  SchulUiess,  III,  p.  523.  Cf.  Schwenckf eld's 
Bekenninu  vofi  der  gmitichen  Herrlichkeii  des  Leibeat  FkiicheB  und  Bluts  ChriHtt, 
in  D;  pp.  263ff. 

t  A  597bc.  §  Cf .  A  727b ,  B  240a.  ||  A  667d. 

f  Zwingli  bimsdf  (Opera ,  II,  Abt.  3,  p,  23),  in  bia  Vorrede  of  1528  to  Scbwenck- 

d's  AnweisuTigt  dodarea  Uiat  the  latter'a  views  are  not  opposed  to  liia  own,  but 
rather  included  in  them.  He  here  tries  to  endorse  Sebwenekfeld*fi  exegesia  by 
citing  ft  Hebrew  analogue.     Cf .  A  673. 

**  See  especially  A  673ff, 

ft  Goetz,  l.c,  p.  72 ;  cf ,  Kahnis^  Lc.^  pp.  332  sgq.  Schwenckf  eld  even  fancied  tiiat 
liifl  own  view  of  the  difference  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  Word  was  shared 
%>y  Oecolampad.    See  C  336,  where  be  approvingly  quotes  the  Swiss  reformer's 

nunent  on  Enek.  ili. 
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Oecolampad,  that  of  interpreting  the  term  corpus  in  the  words  of 
institution  as  the  equivalent  of  figura  c&rparu^  was  not  a  whit  more 
attractive  to  the  Silesian  than  was  Zwingli's.  In  his  judgment 
both  deprived  the  sacrament  of  its  deepest  essence.  Capito  had,  to 
be  sure,  thoroughly  approved  of  Schwenckfeld's  doctrine  as  early  as 
1529,*  The  same  is  true  of  Bucer,  who  was  displeased  with  Luther's 
harsh  treatment  of  the  Silesian. f  But  later  under  Bucer's  influence 
Capito  likewise  became  a  bitter  opponent  of  Schwenckfeld's 
eucliaristic  (and  ecelesiological)  \4ews4 

It  is  time,  however,  to  let  Schwenckfeld  present  his  own  positive 
view  of  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Supper, 

He  himself  tells  us  at  some  length  the  facts  concerning  the  origin 
and  growth  of  his  peculiar  doctrine-f  Unable  to  believe^  as  the 
Romanists  and  Lutherans  taught,  that  even  a  Judas  Iscariot  could 
eat  the  body  of  Christy  and  unable  to  accept  the  positive  elements  of 
Zwingli's  teaching  as  sufficient,  Schwenckfeld  felt  himself  moved  to 
an  independent  study  of  the  question  which  the  Carlstadt-Luther 
controversy  had  already  made  the  most  prominent  issue  in  the 
field  of  religious  discussion.  Being  unfamiliar  with  Greek  at  that 
time — it  was  the  year  1525 — ^he  submitted  his  views  to  his  friend 
Val.  Krautwald,  of  Liegnitz,  Krautwald  at  first  sharply  opposed 
him,  whereupon  Schwenckfeld  sent  him  some  duodecim  gumstiones 
or  argumenia  contra  %mpanationem,\\  Krautwald  himself  now 
parsed  through  an  experience  very  similar  to  that  of  his  correspond- 
ent: there  was  a  season  of  profound  intellectual  and  spiritual 
anxiety  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  eucharist,  when  suddenly^ 
after  three  days'  meditation  and  prayer,  he  received  a  divine  revela- 
tion,^ teaching  him  a  new  and  more  satisfactory  interpretation  of 

*  See  tbe  preface^  by  Capito,  to  the  Apologia  und  Erkldrung  der  Sehlewr  i 
«i>  den  Lmb  uTid  das  Blfdf  dc nichi  i}erletignm;  cf.  A  673fiF. 

t  Schneider,  Lc,  Abt  I,  p.  9,  and  n.  15,  p.  2SL 

t  Gerbert,  l.c,  pp.  183-193. 

§  The  leading  pttaaagea  are  contained  in  C  p.  24ff.,  C.  Schwmekfelds  Handlung 
und  Gesprtich  mit  den  Gelehrten  zu  Witt^^nberg  ....  torn  rechteft  Ver^iamle  der 
W&fie  *'Da»  tut  mein  Leib,^'  and  C  p.  20  ^qq.^  Von  der  Offenbarung  des  reehten 
Verstumka  bdm  Nachtmuhl  und  Easen  iieifies  Leibm  (anno  1540).  Erbkam, 
Oeschkhie,  etc.,  p.  370f,,  givca  the  gist  of  the  narrative.  Cf*  Hampe,  p.  llff., 
Planck,  V,  1,  Buch  IV,  tmp.  7,  and  .\rnold^  Kirchen-und  Keizef  Hist.,  1,  Th.  11^ 
Buch  XVI,  cap.  XX,  p.  838, 

II  C  22. 

Tl  We  need  not  by  this  term  understand  anything  more,  in  the  case  of  either 
Schwenckfeld  or  Krautwald,  than  the  sudden  enlightenment  of  the  mind  earn- 
estly seeking  the  true  sense  of  Scripture.  For  Ivrautwald's  experience  see  ibi' 
letters  written  by  liim  to  Schwenckfeld  and  incorporated  in  C  as  Sendbriefe  I  and 
II  and  ^th  this  Gompare  Schwenckfeld^s  story,  C  22  ff. 
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.be  much  discussed  words.  Thus  encouraged  Schwenckfeld  went 
to  Wittenberg  *  to  submit  his  views  to  Luther.  The  interview  was, 
on  the  whole,  encouraging  to  the  inquirer.  But  *' about  two 
montlis  later '^  Luther  is  said  to  have  written  him  a  sharp  letter^ 
closing  with  the  words:  *'In  short,  either  you  or  we  must  be  the 
devil's  bondsmen,  because  we  both  claim  the  Word  of  God  in 
our  behalf,/ 't  Nothing  daunted,  however,  the  two  friends  con- 
firmed each  other  in  their  singular  view  and  soon  the  break  with 
Luther  was  complete. 

We  may  come  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  by  following  the  exe- 
getical  arguments  with  which  Schwenckfeld  sought  to  buttress  his 
theory^  He  inverted  the  words  of  institution  and  made  the  pro- 
noun a  ^'spii'itual  demonstrative, ' '  yielding  the  sense:  "My  body 
is  this,  namely,  bread  or  true  nourishment  for  the  soul;  my  blood 
is  this,  namely,  drink  or  true  refreshment  for  the  soul,  * "  In  support 
of  this  exegetical  device  reference  was  made  to  countless  alleged 
analogous  texts,  as,  for  example,  Gen,  xvii,  10,  ''This  is  my  cove- 
nant, ^  *  etc, ;  Exod,  xii,  27,  "It  b  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  passover" ; 
Ezek.  V,  5,  **This  is  Jerusalem, '^g  Kostlin  is  doubtless  correct  in 
attributing  the  opposition  of  the  Silesiau  to  the  figurative  inter- 
pretation to  the  influence  of  Luther  himself,]]  since  he  had  insisted 
that  even  m  such  passages  as  1  Cor,  x,  4,  * '  and  tlie  rock  was  Christ, '  * 

e  verb  is  to  be  taken  literally  so  that  the  sense  would  be,  Christ 


*  TJiis  was  at  least  Ms  second  trip  thithej".  The  first  had  occurred  toward  the 
end  of  1521 ,  (t.  Bchndder,  tlber  den  ge^schichlticiien  Verlauj,  etc.,  Aht.  I.  p.  4. 
This  do^  not  J  however,  conflict  mih  the  more  usual  statement  that  the  visit 
occurred  in  1522;  for  lie  stayed  there  at  least  long  enough  to  attend  the  official 
investigation  on  January  I,  1522^  by  Mdanchthon,  into  the  doings  of  the 
Zwickau  prophets. 

fC  p.  22c.  Erhkam,  Lc,  p.  371  n.,  insists — following  the  Erlangen  edition  of 
Luther'a  worki*  (VoL  53,  p.  383) — that  the  date  of  Luther-s  reply  was  August  11, 
1526,  and  that  therefore  the  "two  montlis'*  here  named  were  in  reattty  nearly 
ten,  inasmuch  aa  the  inter\Hew  was  held^  according  to  C  24,  early  in  December, 
1525.  (Goetz,  Le.,  p.  77,  n.  2,  wrongly  represents  JCoatlm,  Martin  Luther,  IP,  p, 
82^  as  sajing  that  the  interview  itself  occurred  in  December  of  the  year  1526). 
Enders,  however  (Brief wechsel  LutherMf\%3d8),  and  following  him  the  editors  of 
the  St.  LouLi  edition  (Vol.  XXI a,  p.  851),  put  the  date  of  the  letter  in  question  at 
April  14,  1526.  Even  so  the  term  *-two  months"  must  be  taken  as  a  round 
expression  for  four  months.  Moreover,  the  concluding  sentencCt  quoted  above, 
13  not  to  be  found  in  that  form  in  the  epistle,  Schwenckfeld  muBt  be  understood 
as  giving  merely  the  spirit  of  Luther's  reply. 

(The  '* credit'*  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  Schwenckfeld;  for  iU  scientific 
vindication,  however,  he  was  largely — at  least  until  be  became  master  of  the 
Greek  language — indebted  to  Krautwald,    Cf.  Hampe,  p.  11. 

S  Cf.  A  704. 

[|  Martin  LutJter,  ll\  p.  S3, 
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was  really  and  truly  the  rock,  namely  that  spiritual  rock.*  In  the 
same  manner  Schwenckfeld  now  and  ever  after  insisted  upon  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  verb  and  the  ''spiritual"  interpretation 
of  the  (predicate)  pronoun  ''this/'f 

The  rationale  of  this  singular  view  must  be  found  in  the  funda- 
mental dualism  of  Schwenckfeld's  system  of  thought.  There  are 
in  short  two  kinds  of  bread  in  the  Supper:  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual;  the  bread  of  the  Lord  and  the  bread  which  is  the  Lord. 
Each  has  its  purpose :  ' '  There  are  therefore  two  kinds  of  bread  and 
drink  to  be  considered  in  the  complete  sacramental  transaction  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  where  it  is  celebrated  with  the  right  under- 
standing, faith,  and  knowledge,  in  the  due  course  of  grace :  one  for  the 
inner,  the  other  for  the  outer  man  that  believes.  The  inner  or 
spu-itual  bread  or  food,  that  feeds  the  soul,  no  one  can  give,  as  has 
been  said,  save  only  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  this  must  xmder 
all  circumstances  precede Thereupon  follows  the  sacra- 
mental, external  eating  to  proclaim  the  death  of  the  Lord  and  to 
give  thanks  for  his  salvation  and  nourishment.  "J  For  this  reason 
the  pronoun  {hoc)  is  no  corporalis  demonstraiio  ad  ocuhmtj  but  a 
spiritualis    demonstratio    ad    inteUectum.^     To  these  two  sacra- 

*  The  mere  inversion  of  the  words  of  institution  ought  not,  of  course,  to  be 
regarded  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  theory.  Cf.  Riickert,  Das  Abendmahl, 
sein  Wesen  und  seine  Geschichte  in  der  alien  Kirchej  who,  though  controverting 
Schwenckf eld's  interpretation,  yet  admits  (p.  66f.):  *'Das  griechische  Pr&dikat 
geht  seinem  Subjekt  voran,  so  lange  kein  Grund  zum  Gegenteil  ist.  In  so  fern 
h&tte  Schwenckfeld  mit  seiner  Auffassung  recht. ' '  And  cf .  Goetz,  who  declares^ 
I.e.,  p.  77,  that '  'die  griechische  Wortstellung  in  der  Brotformel  des  Mt.  imd  Mk., 
nur  fttr  sich  und  rein  grammatisch  betrachtet,  eigentlich  die  Deutimg  Schwenck- 
f elds  mehr  begllnstigt  als  die  Luthers,  bezw.  als  die  gew5hnliche. ' '  In  any  event 
the  essence  of  his  exegesis  is  foimd  not  in  the  changed  order  of  the  words,  but  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  rtwro, 

t  He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  fantastic  view  of  Carlstadt,  who, 
emphasizing  the  difference  in  gender  between  the  rovro  and  the  A^of,  de- 
clared that  the  former  must  refer  to  the  Lord's  body  (o^fo),  and  that  the 
Saviour  when  instituting  the  Supper  pointed  to  his  body  as  if  to  say:  "This  (body 
of  mine)  is  my  body  (about  to  be)  broken  for  you;  this  (blood)  is  my  blood  (about 
to  be)  shed  for  you."  See  the  excellent  account  of  Carlstadt's  theory  by  Gdbel, 
in  Theol  Studien  und  KrUiken,  1842,  pp.  329-354.  For  Schwenckfeld's  brief  but 
adequate  criticism  of  Carlstadt,  see  C  61b,  C  175d  (anno  1526),  and  C  566. 

X  B  72d.  Tills  is  the  burden  of  countless  passages  in  the  folios  and  the  separate 
treatises.  Cf.  B  564b  on  the  Zweierlei  Ordnung  aller  Dinge.  In  D  18  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  inner  spiritual  and  the  outer  physical  eating  is  connected 
with  Augustin's  distinction  between  the  sacramentum  and  the  res  sacramenti,  Cf . 
also  D,  p.  897,  Von  den  zweierlei  Brod  und  Trank  in  des  Herm  Nachtmahl,  The 
necessity  of  appropriating  the  spiritual  before  the  material  food  in  order  to  par- 
take worthily  of  the  sacrament  is  emphasized  in  A  739a.  The  error  of  his  oppo- 
nents is  ascribed,  as  usual,  to  a  lack  of  spiritual  discernment  in  the  reading  of  the 
Word  (A  657d,  G70a).  5  C  134f. 
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mental  realities,  the  spiritual  content  and  the  sensuous  sign,  more- 
over, the  two  declarations  in  the  words  of  institution  closely  cor- 
respond: **This  is  my  body/'  and  '*this  do  in  remembrance  of 
me/'  *'We  thus  write  and  maintain,  that  in  the  complete  Supper 
of  the  Lord  two  things  are  to  be  foimd :  one  is  that  which  the  Lord 
did  and  accompanied  with  appropriate  remarks,  when  he  took  the 
bread,  gave  thanks,  and  broke  it  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples  and 
said:  'Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body  which  is  given  for  you*;  and  Hke- 
wise  the  cup.  The  other  thing  k  that  which  Christ  afterward  com- 
manded his  disciples  to  do  when  he  said :  '  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me/"* 
H  As  implied  in  this  passage  and  frequently  stated  elsewhere,  the 
^presence  of  the  true  and  spiritual  bread  of  life  is  the  logical  prius  in 
t  he  whole  sacramental  transaction ,  And  there  ought  to  be  no  ques- 
tion  about  Schwenckf eld's  wish  to  emphasize,  with  all  the  enthusi- 
asm of  his  mystic  piety,  the  real  presence  of  the  Redeemer  at  his 
table.  For  although  this  has  been  often  denied,!  the  arguments 
adduced  only  show  that  the  reformer  did  not  teach  the  corporeal  or 
bodily  presence  in  the  Roman  or  Lutheran  sense.  The  Saviour  is 
truly  or  *  'really ''  present^  though  his  body  is  not  there  either  under 
the  ''accidents  of  the  bread  and  wine"  or  ''in,  with,  or  under*' 
those  elements.  "That  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  not  on  this  account  denied"  was  a  favorite  thesis4  He 
expresses  his  delight  in  the  conviction  of  a  corresixjndent, ' '  that  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  liis  body,  flesh  and  blood,  indeed  the  Lord 
HChrist  himself,  is  truly  (wahrhafiiglkh)  and  essentially  (wesenllich) 
received/ ^§ 

The  following  passage  will  serve  to  show  conclusively  that  he 
held  to  what  must  in  all  fairness  be  called  a  true  or  actual  or  * '  real ' ' 
presence:  "[I  believe]  that  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
vere  present  to  faith  in  the  mystery  of  the  holy  sacrament  (if  it  is 
observed  and  understood  according  to  his  institution).  For  that 
Teason^  too,  it  is  called  by  the  Church  '  myslerium  fidei^  *  inasmuch 


♦  A  76ld. 

t  E.g.,  GoeU,  i.e.,  p.  75:  ' ' Auch  Schwenckfeld  verwarf,  wie  die  Schweiz«r,  die 
Trirkliche  Gegenwart. '  *  Bo  also  Walch,  Einleitung  in  die  Religi^ynssireitigktit^nj 
4-  und  5*  Theil,  1736,  p,  1012:  *'Ia  der  Lehre  vom  Abend mahl  liiugnete  er  die 
-wesentliche  Gegenwart  des  Leibes  und  BUite  Chmti.**  Even  Hahn,  Lc.,  p.  14, 
declares:  '*Apparet  ex  his,  cur  ne  diviuam  quidem  Chris ti  naturam  Scbwenck- 
f  eldius  m  pane  atque  vino  eucharigtico  %^ere  pra>sentem  cogitare  poluerit,  non  ex 
^Ija  nempe  eauaa,  nisi  quod  sint  elementa  creata,  a  qijibus  diviua  eeseutta  ab^ute 
»it  separate.'* 
_    J  B  74a.  ,^^_        I  B  119e. 
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as  it  is  only  by  the  light  of  faith  that  one  can  rightly  understand 
and  celebrate  the  ordinance,  and  thus  in  the  spMt  of  faith  eat  the 
body  of  Christ  and  enjoy  participation  in  him.  ....  [I  believse] 
that  in  the  Lord's  Supper^  or  in  the  mystery  of  the  sacrament  (m 
the  fathers  call  it),  believers  eat  the  body  of  Christy  not  as  a  edgn 
or  only  figuratively^  in  thought,  but  tere^  truly  {wahrhaftig), 
f!«ieentially  (wesenilich}^  and  in  a  sensible  mamier  {empfindlirh)  for 
the  nourishment  of  their  souls,  and  truly  drink  his  blood  in  and 
out  of  the  living  Word  of  God* '  '* 

These  citations  will  have  served  to  point  out  both  the  similarities 
and  the  divergencies  between  Sehwenckfeld^s  \iew  and  the  \4ews 
of  his  various  classes  of  opponents  concerning  the  mode  of  Christ*s 
presence  in  the  sacranieut.  On  the  one  hand,  the  opposition  to  the 
literalism  of  the  Romish  and  the  Lutheran  doctrines  must  be  said 
to  exclude  every  possibility  of  a  corporeal  presence.!  On  the  other 
hand,  the  points  of  contact  with  the  Swiss  or  Reformed  doctrine  are 
equally  obvious.  At  first  sightj  indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
Sehw^enckfcld's  conception  of  the  words  of  institution  is  virtually 
the  same  as  that  of  Zwingli  or  Oecolampad;  that  whereas  Zwingli 
introduced  the  sraibolic  principle  into  the  verb  (eM),  and  Oecolam- 
pad into  the  noun  {corpiis)^  Schwenckfeld  did  precisely  the  same 
thing  by  his  * '  spiritual* ' '  or  let  us  rather  say  his  spiritualistic,  inter- 
pretation of  the  pronoun  (A^c),  It  must  be  admitted,  of  course* 
that  Schw^enckfeld  regarded  the  sacramental  elements  primarily  as 
signs  or  vehicles  of  representation ;t  But  while  accepting  in  the 
main  Zwingli's  anti-Romish  and  anti-Lutheran  interpretation  of 
the  w^ords  of  institution,  Schwenckfeld  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  rationalistic  spirit  of  the  Swiss  reformer's  general 
conception  of  the  sacrament.    Schwenckfeld's  positive  and  most 


*D50*g. 

t  ^'Weim  euch  aber  jemand  sagte  Clmpar]  S.[chwenckJeld]  imtersteht  eich  zu 
hindcm  dasd  vide  Menseheti  nun  nach  erkannter  Walirheit  doa  irdische,  ge- 
backene  Brot  mit  dem  M|arti!i]  L.[uther]  nicht  f  ilr  Gott  halten  und  abgottischer- 
weise  anbeten,  die  Seligkeit  dabd  sucheti,  dnen  brdternen  Christum  haben,  daas 
maa  die  Menaqhen  drauf  weiaet,  da  mdcbtc  ich  gcrne  h5ren  waa  ihr  dazu  wilrdet 
sagipn." 

t  Schenkcl,  Das  We^n^  etc.,  I,  p.  558,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say:  **Dass  Btod 
und  Wein  fdr  Sehw&nckfeld  keine  andere  Bedciitung  als  dieienige  eines  DaT' 
stcUungsmittels  hat,  besseugt  er  schon  damit,  diiss  er  aich  gegen  den  von  Luthef 
und  ftUfh  den  Vermittlem  gebrauchten  Ai^druck  'sacramentiiche  Einigung' 
(Kwiachen  Christi  Leili  und  Blut  und  den  iiusgern  Zeichen)  eatscfaiedea  erklart/* 
But  this  would  hold  equally  against  the  Reformed  view.  Moreover,  the  assertion 
in  tliis  extreme  form  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  many  passages,  only  a  few  of  which 
have  been  cited,  that  insist  upon  the  true  or  real  presence  of  Christ,  not  indeed  in 
a  "sacfamental  union**  with  the  physical  dements,  but  in  or  at  the  Supper, 
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<?haract€ristic  elements,  therefore,  such  as  his  emphasis  upon  the 
real  presence  and  upon  the  profound  mystery  of  the  inner  sacra- 
mental transaction,  his  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  blessings  bestowed 
upon  the  worthy  commmiicant^in  other  words  of  the  reality  and 
worth  of  the  strictly  objective  content  of  the  sacred  ordinance  when 
rightly  employed-^iiggest  a  comparison  vdih  the  Calvinistic  rather 
than  with  the  Zwinglian  or  early  Swiss  view  * 

For  Schwenckfeld,  like  Calvin^  taught  an  essentially  figurative 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution,  the  difference  being  that 
the  latter  made  the  verb  and  the  former  the  pronoun  bear  a  spiritual 
meaning.  Both  insisted  that  the  sacrament  makes  a  real  offer  to  the 
communicant  not  merely  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  but  also 
of  his  whole  person  and  work,  including  therefore  all  the  blessings 
of  his  redemption. t  For  both  faith  was  of  such  cardinal  import* 
anee  that,  whereas  the  Lutheran  and  the  Roman  views  taught  a 
real  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  such  terms  as  made  it  possible 
even  for  the  unworthy  and  the  unbelieving  to  *  *  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood, ' '  they  insisted  that  without  faith 
the  participants  received  only  the  signs  and  that  to  their  condem- 
nation. Again,  Schwenckfeld,  like  Calvin,  not  only  avoided  this 
too  intimate  asisociation  between  the  sacramental  substance  and  the 
sacramental  signs,  but  sought  rather  to  lay  all  emphasis  upon  the 
immediacy  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  believer  by  the  entrance, 
not  into  his  mouth  but  into  his  soul,  of  the  sphitual  substance  of 
the  Redeemer's  body.  Above  all,  Schwenckfeld  made  much  of  the 
glorified  humanity  of  the  Saviour,  of  his  dynamic  presence  in  the 


♦  Cf.  Hampe,  Le.j  p.  12:  ''so  vid  ist  aber  aus  den  ktiraen  -Indeutuisgeii  wohl 
klar  geworden,  daas  Schwenckfeld  ungefalir  daaaelbe  Ichrte,  was  etwa  15  Jahre 
fipiiter  als  Cahinkehe  Lehra  weito  Verbrcitung  fand."  Niedner,  Geschichte  der 
^iiriHilicken  Kirche^  1846^  p.  676^  n.  1,  declares:  " Ea  ist  wesentlieh  das  cah^nisctie 
Sieh-erheben-laaBea  dea  gl^ubigen  G^istes  zu  der  vergotteten  [this  last  word  is  notj 
of  course,  to  be  imderatootl  as  ref erring  also  to  Calvin ^s  christology]  Menscliheit 
Chriati,  d arch  die  All gegen war tigkeit  seines  hdligen  Geistes;  also  ohne  ein©  &rt* 
licbe  Selbst verse tJEimg  entwedcr  des  Meoischengdstes  in  den  Himmel  oder  des 
Cliristusleibes  auf  die  Erde. "  It  muat  be  remembered,  however,  that  Schwenck- 
leld  objected  as  much  to  Cal^dn^s  as  to  ZwingU's  figurative  interpretation  of  the 
Terb  e^t.  Cf.  C  524,  where  the  two  are  placed  together  for  criticism.  Logically, 
however,  Ins  protest  against  the  figrirative  interpretation  h  not  warranted:  we 
find  here  another  illustration  of  the  diserepancy  between  his  negations  and  his 
a  fhn  nations. 

t  Sehwenckfeld's  doctrine  of  the  true  bread  of  life  has  made  this  clear.  The 
point  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  riglit  use  of  tlie  sacrament.  For  Calvin's  views,  see  bis 
ImiUutio^  Lib.  IV  especially  c.  XVI L  sections  10-lS* 
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Supper,  of  that  divine  energy  that  emanated  from  the  body  of  the 
exalted  Lord  of  life  * 

In  this  virtually  Calvinistic  sense,  therefore,  Schwenckfeld 
taught  a  true  or  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  A  number 
of  further  similarities  between  his  view  and  that  of  the  Reformed 
leaders  will  emerge  when  we  now  consider  his  response  to  the 
second  specific  question  which  engaged  the  minds  of  the  sacra- 
mentarian  controversialists  of  that  day,  namely,  What  are  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  right  use  of  the  sacred  institution?  The 
answer  has  already  been  given  by  way  of  necessary  implication. 
But  a  more  adequate  discussion  of  this  point  will  reveal  additional 
characteristic  elements  of  Schwenckfeld's  system  of  thought. 

We  have  seen  how  his  fundamental  dualism  affected  his 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  sacraments  in  general  and,  in 
particular,  of  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Supper.  There 
is  an  outer  and  there  is  an  inner  transaction;  a  physical  or  earthly 
bread  and  wine,  and  a  spiritual  or  heavenly  bread  and  wine :  and 
corresponding  to  these  there  is  a  carnal  eating  and  drinking,  and 
there  is  a  spiritual  eating  and  drinking.  And  it  is  obviously  with 
these  subjective  acts,  these  assimilative  processes  that  we  must 
now  concern  ourselves,  if  we  would  ascertain  the  benefits  imparted 
to  the  worthy  or  believing  communicant. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  Schwenckfeld  not  only  acquainted 
with  the  theological  battle-cries  of  the  day  but  thoroughly  domi- 
nated by  their  influence;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  his  use  of  them  is 
peculiar  to  himself.  In  harmony  with  his  view  of  the  eucharist  as 
a  double  reality  he  distinguishes  between  two  generic  kinds  of  bene- 
fits, those  derived  from  the  outer  ceremony  and  those  derived  from 
the  inner  mystery.    The  external  act  or  the  commemoratio,  whereby 

*  The  m3rstical  features  of  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  are  as  difficult  to 
understand  as  are  Schwenckfeld*s  peculiarities.  Ebrard,  Das  Dogma  vom  W. 
AbendmaM,  II,  458  aqq.,  gives  what  must  doubtless  be  regarded  as  the  fittest 
solution  of  the  problem,  when  he  shows  how  the  substantia  of  Christ's  presence  in 
the  Supper  denotes,  according  to  Calvin,  not  the  material  substance  of  his  body^ 
but  that  *  'essence  of  the  glorified  Christ' '  which  is  to  be  conceived  primarily  as  a 
power,  an  energy,  an  **  actus  in  actu  non  extensum  in  extenso."  The  similarity 
on  this  point  between  Calvin  and  Schwenckfeld  is  most  striking.  But  there  is  a 
difference.  Calvin  never  allows,  as  Schwenckfeld  does,  the  glorification  of  the 
Redeemer's  human  nature  to  amount  to  a  '* deification."  Moreover,  closely 
connected  with  this  is  the  fact  that  Calvin  represents  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
mediator  of  the  spiritual  blessings,  whereas  Schwenckfeld,  with  a  consistent 
regard  for  his  mystical,  physico-spiritual  presuppositions,  was  rather  inclined  to 
ascribe  this  office  to  the  deified  God-man  in  his  own  person.  On  the  mystical 
elements  of  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  Supper,  compare  also  Andr^  Duran,  Le 
Mysticisme  de  Calvin,  pp.  62ff . 
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the  Saviour's  death  is  proclaimed,  is  at  the  same  time  a  symbol  of 
that  internal  act,  the  manducatiOj  by  which  faith  appropriates  the 
blessings  of  salvation.  ''These  two  (namely  manducatio  and 
commemoratio)  must  be  well  distinguished  in  a  divine  transaction 
and  not  be  cqnfounded.  The  eating  takes  place  internally  and,  as 
has  been  said,  out  of  the  living  Word  of  God The  com- 
memoration takes  place  outwardly  in  the  breaking  of  the  bread  of 
the  Lord.  The  eating  precedes;  the  commemoration  and  thanks- 
giving follow.  He  who  has  not  eaten  and  had  enough  cannot  truly 
give  thanks. '  '* 

The  external  rite,  then,  has  primarily  a  didactic  or  demonstrative 
value. t  ''The  broken  bread  teaches,  explains,  and  represents  the 
nature  of  the  body  of  Christ  that  was  given  and  broken  for  us.  "J 
Thus  the  external  rite,  though  clearly  subordinated  to  the  inner 
mystery,  nevertheless  performs  an  important  service.  § 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  real  question  concerns  the  nature  of 
this  act  of  manducationll  typified  in  the  outward  ordinance.  And 
here  the  significant  fact  is  to  be  noted  that,  contrary  to  the  prevail- 
ing views  of  the  time,  Schwenckfeld  not  only  took  his  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution  from  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  but  made  this  dis- 
course refer  directly  to  the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  fourth  evangelist's 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  eucharist.1I  To  him  it  was 
no  accident  that  the  most  mystical  of  the  New  Testament  writings 
contained  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  festal 
' '  mysterium. '  '**  There  is  indeed  a  corporeal  or  carnal  eating  of  the 
physical  bread  itself;  but  there  are  no  two  ways — ^as  Luther  claimed 

*B  131a.  Cf.  the  oft-repeated  remark:  "  'Das  ist'  gehet  vor;  'das  thut' 
folget." 

t  Schwenckfeld  did  not  reject  Zwingli's  idea  that  the  sacraments  are  badges  of 
the  Christian  man's  faith.  But  he  had  too  little  interest  in  the  external  signifi- 
cance of  the  rites  to  emphasize  this  merely  professional  value. 

t  A  399d,  in  the  margin.  Cf.  Schenkel,  I.e.,  I,  560,  n.  1,  for  the  remarkably 
similar  view  of  Servetus. 

§  Cf .  A  857b:  "Es  bringt  gemeldete  Rememoratio  oder  Wiedergedachtnis  mit 
Ruminationem  et  repetitionem  omnium  beneficiorum  Chrisii,  Ita  saturatur  fidelia 
anima  et  manducat  corpus  ChrisU  pro  se  traditum  et  bibit  sanguinem  pro  se  effusumJ' 

II  The  term  is  also  used  synecdochically  to  include  the  "drinking  of  the  blood" 
of  Christ. 

U  Zwingli  of  course  had  insisted  upon  using  this  chapter  as  a  guide ;  especially 
V.  63, '  'the  flesh  profiteth  nothing" ;  but  he  did  not  suppose  that  the  passage  had 
a  primary  reference  to  the  Supper.  Cf .  Baur,  Zwinglia  Theolo^,  II,  pp.  296  sqq,, 
318,  592  et  passim. 

**  See  the  treatise,  Eine  schdne  und  herrliche  Auslegung  Hber  das  game  sechste 
Capitel  Johannis  von  der  Speise  des  ewigen  Lebens,  especially  pp.  126ff.  (ed.  1595). 
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there  are — in  which  the  body  of  Christ  can  be  eateo,  a  ''spiritual"! 
and  a  "sacramental''  manducation.    For,  according  to  Schwenck- 

feldj  the  body  of  Christ  is  a  pnrely  spiritual  food,  and  hence  whether 
it  be  eaten  in  the  sacrament  or,  as  was  possible,  apart  from  these 
elements,  the  process  must  be  a  spiritual  one.*  Wherever,  then, 
the  commimicant  by  faith  appropriates  the  spiritual  realities 
present  to  the  believers  at  the  Lord's  table  and  tjTjified  by  the 
sensible  signs,  he  is  eating  the  true  bread  of  life,  which  is  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  In  effect,  therefore,  Schwenckfeld 
here  concedes,  with  Z^-ingli  and  the  Reformed  theologians,  that 
eating  is  a  tropical  expression  for  ''beheving/^t  The  larger 
question  accordingly  becomes  the  more  precise  one:  What  are  the 
redemptive  benefits  which  faith  receives  in  the  Gospel,  whether  with 
or  without  the  use  of  the  sacraments? 

The  answers  are  given  in  various  terms*  In  the  following  passage, 
e,g.j  the  language  approximates  that  commonly  used  to  set  forth 
the  evangelical  conception  of  the  work  of  Christ:  '* Therein,**  Le,, 
in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  Christian  '*  receives  nothing 
other  than  divme  righteousness,  grac-e,  the  Holy  Ghost,  forgiveness 
of  sins,  peace  of  conscience,  and  much  spu-itual  joy  continually  in 
his  heart.  .  ,  .  .  He  who  receives  the  body  of  Christ  through 
faith,  receives  also  the  Spirit  of  Christ  who  keeps  urging  him  unto 
all  good/'t  At  other  times,  however,  we  have  the  peculiar 
indefiniteness  of  his  mystical  or  physico-naturalistic  conception: 
^'He  who  eats  the  flesh  of  Christ  partakes  of  the  di\ine  nature, 
flesh  of  flesh,  bone  of  bone.  He  who  eats  the  flesh  of  Christ 
eats  life,  that  eternal  life  which  begins  in  man  here  and  prt^ 
serves  the  soul  from  eternal  death,  so  that  this  food  will  again 
produce  the  flesh  of  man,  in  a  glory  equal  to  that  of  the  soul,  at  the 
final  resurrection,  and  rescue  and  keep  body  and  soul  from  eternal 
death/ 1 


♦  Cf .  B  140  ffg«     There  m  therefore  no  unique  or  special  way  of  feeding  upon 

Christ  in  the  sacrament.  The  term  * 'sacramental  eating*^  mvist  b©  equated 
either  \^ith  the  merely  physical  act  of  partaking  of  the  eucliaristic  dements,  or 
else — it  h  after  aU  only  a  question  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  faith — with  that 
apirituaL  manducation  wliich  is,  according  to  Schweackfdd,  the  only  poeaibk  way 
of  feeding  upon  Cliriflt's  ''flesh." 

t  Of  course  Cal\an  (InsHluiio,  lY,  c.  XVII,  5;  Men's  translation,  11,  p.  S29) 
regarded  tlie  eating  rather  as  a  **fruJt  and  effect"  or  ''cousequciice"  of  faith, 
thougli  he  admitted  that  the  manducation  can  be  by  faith  only.  But  the  diffei^ 
ence  between  Calvin^s  personal  views  and  those  of  the  Reformed  symbols  on 
this  point  is  a  negligible  quantity. 

tA33L 

)  Au^ivgitng  de^  techiim  Captiels  JoK^  p,  175,  Luther  himself  had  taught  i^vM 
a  physical  or  magical  benefit  might  be  derived  from  the  eucharistic  meal  to  iasuf 
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It  IB  possible,  however,  to  obtain  more  specific  answers  than  either 
of  these  to  the  question  concerning  the  blessings  received  by  faith, 
whether  in  the  use  of  the  Supper  or  not.  Our  limits  forbid  a  full 
discussion  of  Schwenckf eld's  soteriology,  but  it  is  necessary  to  set 
forth  at  least  the  general  principles  of  the  subject  as  they  bear  upon 
tlie  point  in  controversy. 

We  must  revert  to  the  basal  fact  of  the  two  so  diverse  estates  in 
which  the  Sa\iour  performs  his  mediatorial  services;  in  other  words, 
the  central  importance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  must  be  clearly 
apprehended  *  The  earthly  work  of  Jesus  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
basis  and  the  preparation  for  his  heavenly  work.  The  former  is  to 
be  designated  as  the  work  of  acquiring,  and  the  latter  as  the  work  of 
distributing,  the  redemptive  blessings.f  All  grace  is  therefore  now 
to  be  found  in  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ,  Sometimes,  indeed, 
this  thought  is  presented  in  a  way  which  apparently  robs  the  ob- 
jective atonement  of  its  intrinsic  value,  or  which,  to  speak  more 
positively  and  at  the  same  time  to  relate  the  fact  to  his  philo- 
sophic presuppositions,  apparently  transmutes  the  physical  reality 
of  the  Redeemer's  body  into  a  spiritual  substance  to  be  mediated 
to  the  believer  by  the  Holy  Spirit.J  Ordinarily,  however,  the  work 
of  Jesus  on  earth  is  regarded  rather  as  a  preparation  for  his  more 
important  service  in  heaven  as  'Hhe  ruling  King  of  grace/'  The 
centre  of  Schwenckfeld's  system  of  thought  must  unquestionably  be 
found  in  the  mediatorial  work  of  the  exalted,  i.e.,  the  completely 
deified  God-man.  §    From  this  point  of  view  the  Gospel  message 

the  bodily  r^urrection  at  the  laat  day.  Cf.  Thimme,  Ntm  KirdUiche  Zmt^thrift^ 
1901,  p.  890.  But  in  bis  later  treatises  this  coumderatioii  was  not  dwelt  upon, 
a  point  which  MoUer  emphasises  in  his  endeavor  to  approximate  the  teachings  of 
Luther  on  tMs  question  to  those  of  Calvin  (eee  his  DogmoHschG  Abhandlungenf  p. 
417). 

*  On  lids  general  subject^  see  D  239  sgq.,  465  sg.,  507,  527,  825  sq. 

t  For  the  proofs  we  may  refer  to  the  admirable  section,  "De  opere  Christi/'  in 
Hahn,  Ix.,  pp.  52ff.  Besides  the  passages  there  cited,  see  D  103,  A  694,  861, 
and  B  591,  Luther  had  early  developMid  the  same  mode  of  representation.  See 
his  Wider  die  himmlischen  Propheten^  St.  Louis  edition,  XX,  coL  275:  ^'Von  der 
Vergebung  der  SCinden  handeln  ^-ir  auf  ^wo  Weisen:  einmal  wie  aie  erlangt  und 
erworben  ist,  das  andermal  wie  sie  auagetheilt  und  geschenkt  wird." 

»J  Cf .  A  696c,  C  943d. 
I  Sehwenckfeld's  empliasis  upon  the  po^-reaurrection  acdvitits  of  the  Lord 
eontained  many  a  corrective  suggestion  for  the  one-sided  treatment  that  Luther, 
in  the  interests  of  his  forensic  justification,  was  prone  to  accord  to  the  earthly  Ufe 
of  the  Saviour.  Schwenekidd  made  much  of  the  two  texts:  "Jesus  our  Lord  ,  .  . 
who  was  delivered  up  for  our  trespasaeji  (u>d  waa  raided  for  our  jusHftcation' * 
(Rom.  iv.  25),  and  *' Wherefore  we  henceforth  know  no  man  after  the  flesh:  even 
though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  we  know  him  so  no  more" 
(2  Cor.  V.  16).  Oa  the  common  perversion  of  this  last  text  by  mystical  interpret 
ptero,  see  Inge,  ChrisHan  Mysticisjnf  p.  61)  sq. 
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is  represented  as  being  composed  of  two  unequal  but  vitally  con- 
nected portions.  There  is  the  milk  for  babes  and  the  strong  meat  for 
adults;  there  is  the  word  of  the  cross,  and  there  is  the  word  of  life. 
' '  The  sum  of  the  Gospel  is  in  the  Word  of  the  cross  and  the  Word 
of  life.  By  the  Word  of  the  cross  is  understood  the  entire  mystery  of 
the  crucified  Christ  and  the  entire  transaction  of  all  that  which 
Christ  the  eternal  Son  of  God  became  for  our  sakes,  that  he  accom- 
plished, earned,  and  effected  by  the  bitter  death  of  the  cross, 
namely,  his  salvation,  reconciliation,  self-sacrifice,  and  satisfaction 
for  sin  and  the  forgiveness  of  the  same;  while  the  Word  of  life 
denotes  the  whole  mystery  of  the  glorified  Christ  and  eternal  life, 
the  whole  work  of  our  justification  and  salvation,  and  all  that 
Christ  after  his  ascension  to  heaven  and  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  effects  in  believers  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  how  he 
after  accomplishing  our  salvation  upon  the  cross  now  brings  us  to 
his  heavenly  kingdom  unto  eternal  salvation."* 

It  is  obvious  from  the  passage  just  cited  that  Schwenckfeld 
infused  a  new  meaning  into  some  of  the  formulas  employed  to 
designate  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel.  The  peculiarities  of  his  sys- 
tem, from  this  point  of  view,  may  be  briefly  indicated  by  referring 
to  his  statements  concerning  the  three  specific  terms,  redemption 
(Erl6sung)y  regeneration  (Wiedergeburt),  and  justification  {Gerecht- 
machung),^ 

Redemption  is  primarily,  as  in  the  early  patristic  conception,  a 
deliverance  from  the  power  of  Satan.  By  his  death  on  the  cross 
Christ  overcame  the  archfiend  of  the  human  race,!  *^d  by  his 
resurrection  he  made  it  possible  that  man,  having  been  freed  from 
the  dominion  of  the  devil,  should  become  positively  capable  of 
triumphing  over  his  foes  by  virtue  of  a  gradual  deliverance  from 
the  estate  of  creaturehood  itself.  § 

This  last  phase  of  redemption,  however,  belongs  rather  to  the 
specific  doctrine  of  regeneration.  And  here,  even  more  than  in 
the  case  of  the  somewhat  negative  consideration  of  our  being 
''bought  off''  from  Satan  by  the  ransom  of  the  divine  King's  life, 

*  D  348  8qq.  Concerning  the  terms  *  *  milk"  and  *  'strong  food, ' '  and  concern- 
ing the  insufficiency  of  the  former,  which  signified  only  a  liistorical  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  the  absolutely  indispensable  character  of  the  latter  for  the  truly 
*  'spiritual  knowledge' '  of  Christ,  see  C  898,  D  286  sg.,  587  sqq.,  895  sqq.,  A  471-476. 

t  In  what  immediately  follows  we  are  drawing  from  Hahn,  op.  cit.,  51  sqq.,  who 
has  with  admirable  clearness,  brevity  and  accuracy  reproduced  Schwenckfeld's 
soteriological  principles. 

{  A  716c,  D  435,  463,  742f .     Cf .  Baur,  Lehre  von  der  Versohnung,  p.  462n. 

§  D  467  sq. 
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e  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the  distributing,  as  distinguished 
the  acquiring,  activity  of  the  Redeemer,  te.f  upon  his 
heavenly  as  distinguished  from  his  earthly  work*  The  act  of  regen- 
eration or  '* re-creation/'  whereby  the  believer  receives  the  di\ine 
principle  of  the  spiritual  life,  is  the  begiiming  of  the  saving  process 
on  its  subjective  side.  It  would  be  easy,  of  course,  to  cite  passages 
which,  taken  apart  from  their  contexts  and  from  the  philosophic 
presuppositions  upon  which  they  are  based,  would  appear  to  be  in 
fair  harmooy  with  the  general  evangelical  or  Protestant  view  of  his 
opponents  concerning  the  initial  act  in  the  salvation  of  man.  The 
following  is  a  typical  deliverance  of  this  sort:  *'Thus  regeneration 
is  an  incipient  work  of  God,  which  he  of  hie  pure  grace  and  mercy 
performs  without  any  merit  on  our  part  in  dead,  corrupt  man  for  his 
quickening,  righteousness,  and  salvation;  in  which  work  God  the 
merciful  awakens  man  from  spiritual  death  through  his  hving 
Word,  Jesus  Christ,  changes  the  old  nature  vnih  a  heavenly  new- 
ness, converts  the  sinner,  begets  for  himself  children  and  heks  of  his 
kingdom;  in  which  he  also  grants  ears  to  hear,  eyes  to  see,  and  an 
open  heart  to  understand,  and  through  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  makes  the  evil  and  unrighteous  man  pious,  holy,  and  right- 
eous/'* But  the  rationale  of  this  regenerative  process  clearly 
evinces  the  extent  to  which  Schwenckfeld  compromised  his  biblical 

r formulas  with  his  spiritualistic  principles.  This  will  become  the 
more  evident  when  we  interrogate  him  on  the  question  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  for  him,  no  less  than  for  Luther,  central 
in  the  practical  religious  life  of  that  day — ^the  question  of 
'' justification  by  faith."  For  it  was  precisely  in  his  conception  of 
both  '* justification''  and  ''faith"  that  Schwenckfeld  developed 
to  their  logical  consequences  the  essentially  '' mystical"  principles 
pf  his  system. 
^L  To  be  sure,  he  sought  here  as  elsewhere  to  defend  himseU  against 
^^he  logic  of  his  novel  assertions.  Therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
rejected  altogether  the  Romish  idea  of  meritorious  works,t  and,  on 
the  other,  he  sought  to  concede  as  much  as  possible  to  Luther's 
doctrine  of  forensic  justification.  He  made  nmch  of  the  passion 
and  death  of  Clu'ist  as  the  only  ground  of  our  reconcihation  with 
God.  Such  language  bb  the  following  is  by  no  means  exceptional; 
*  ^  This  indeed  is  the  joy  of  our  hearts,  that  if  we  in  faith  think  of  his 
satisfaction,  our  consciences  are  quieted  and  put  at  ease.    And  to 


*  D  606a.     Cf.  Uie  wliolc  seetiotij  Was  ut  denn  eigenUich  die  Wiedergtburtf  und 
■m^ohei  soU  aie  erkanni  tt>erden7 
t  See,  e.^.,  D  653,  6S7, 
31 
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celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  eat  and  drink  his  blood,  signifies  the 
awakening  of  the  believing  hearts  by  the  Spirit,  so  that  they  per- 
ceive the  benefits  of  Christ,  remember,  inwardly  experience,  and 
consider  them,  and  with  hearty  thanks  put  his  wounds  upon  their 
wounded  souls  and  consciences  as  a  salutary  plaster."*  The 
blood  of  Christ  is  the  pledge  of  our  redemption.f  The  Saviour  died, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  having  become  a  curse  for  us.J  It  is  there- 
fore an  erroneous  representation  which  declares  that  Schwenckfeld 
absolutely  denied  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ.  §  The  fol- 
lowing citation  may  serve  to  show  how  freely  Schwenckfeld  could 
use  the  orthodox  phrases:  '*The  righteousness  of  God  is  nothing 
but  the  perceiving,  grasping,  and  appropriating  of  such  grace  in 

Christ  through  faith Only  that   grace  purifies  by  which 

our  sins  are  not  imputed  to  us.''|| 

But  if  Schwenckfeld  did  not  in  practice  deny  imputed  righteous- 
ness to  the  believing  sinner,  yet  in  theory,  that  is  by  the  l(^ic  of 
his  system,  he  was  compelled  to  do  so.  The  historical  situation 
had  here,  too,  done  its  part  to  force  him  into  an  extreme  position 
where,  in  spite  of  his  good  intentions,  he  could  not  maintain  him- 
self in  harmony  with  the  Protestant  leaders.^    In  his  eagerness  to 

*  A  379b;  cf.  A  243,  269. 

t  A  301b,  D  460.  To  be  quite  accurate,  however,  it  must  be  added  that  the 
historic  bloodshedding  is  always  to  be  followed  by  the  *  'spiritual ' '  effusion  of  the 
Saviour's  blood  in  his  heavenly  activities.     Cf.  D  102  sqq.,  287,  and  C  943. 

t  A  44b,  301a,  289d. 

§  Baur,  e.g.  (Lehre  von  der  Versohnung,  p.  462),  says  Schwenckfeld  sub- 
stituted essential  for  imputed  righteousness.  Ritschl  {Rechtfertigung  u.  Fer- 
sohnung,  P,  p.  319)  likewise  asserts,  ''dass  Schwenckfeld  von  einer  angerechneten 
Gerechtigkeit  nichts  wissen  woUte."  But  Hahn,  I.e.,  pp.  61ff.,  gives  a  more- 
accurate  statement.  In  strict  consistency  Schwenckfeld  ought  to  have  denied 
all  imputed  righteousness ;  but  all  attempts  thus  to  measure  him  by  the  test  of 
other  fixed  systems  of  theological  opinion  are  sure  to  do  the  reformer  injustice  by 
faiUng  to  take  account  of  some  minor  yet  most  highly  characteristic  and  therefore 
important  details.  Consider,  e.g.,  the  following  statement,  quoted  by  Hahn  from 
A  283:  *  'Siehe  Rdm.  14;  was  unsere  Gerechtigkeit  sei,  und  dass  der  allein  gerechi 
ist,  welchem  um  des  Glaubens  Christi  willen  seine  Siinden  nicht  werden  zugerech- 
net.  Christo  wurden  unsere  Siinden  zugerechnet,  da  er  filr  uns  am  Kreuz  ein 
Maledeiung  ward,  dcs  geniessen  wir  noch  heute."  Dorner  (Geschicht^  d,  proi, — > 
Theologie,  p.  178)  gives  a  characteristically  fair  judgment:  *'Ebenso  will  er  z^ 
Christi  Leiden  ganz  und  gar  mit  der  Kirche  seine  versdhnende  Bedeutung  lassenr 
aber  erinnert,  dass  man  nicht  scheiden  diirfe  zwischen  Christi  Person  un( 
Verdienst." 

II  A  8.     Cf .  Schenkel,  Das  Wesen,  etc.,  II,  287. 

1[  Cf .  Erbkam,  Geschichte  d.  prat.  Sekten,  pp.  437  sqq.,  for  a  criticism  of  th^ 
popular  Lutheran  conception  of  justification  by  faith.    There  can  be  no  doub 
that  much  occasion  for  offense   was  given  by  the  new  ** indulgences"  to 
obtained  from  imworthy  Lutheran  pastors  in  connection  with  the  administratii 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.    Ci,  A  4\lb,  andXi^ViMVE^r,  Die  Reformation,  1, 257ff. 
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ify  the  grace  of  Christ  sxs  against  all  religions  externalities, 
especially  because  of  his  zea!  for  the  fruits  of  faith  in  holy  living, 
he  not  only  widened  the  idea  of  justification  so  as  to  make  it  mclude 
sanctification,  but  also,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  ob- 
serve, deepened  the  conception  of  faith  so  as  to  make  it  a  sub- 
staritial,  we  may  even  say  a  physico-spiritual,  bond  between  the 
hteous  God  and  the  sinful  soul.  We  read:  ''In  fine,  we  are 
assured  by  Holy  Scripture,  thanks  be  to  God,  that  judificaHo  in 
Paul  denotes  a  making  righteous;  justificare,  to  make  righteous; 
and  jmtiiia  Dei,  the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  the  goodness  and 
godliness  of  the  faithful  God,  which  he  here  imparts  to  his  elect  by 
faith  through  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  *  **  Once  more  all  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  mediatorial  reign  of  Christ  in  his  exaltation  and 
glory.  In  fact  the  primary  difference  between  his  and  the  orthodox 
view  of  justification  concerns  the  basis  or  ground,  rather  than  the 
mere  extent,  of  this  act,  or,  as  he  would  prefer  to  say,  this  work. 
'  *  And  in  short  we  must  not  seek  our  becoming  righteous  and  our 
righteousness  in  Christ  according  to  his  (earthly)  estate  in  a  purely 
historical  manner,  but  according  to  his  other  estate,  wherein  he  has 
now  been  glorified  and  eternally  equipped  and  appointed  by  God 
le  Father  to  be  the  dispenser  of  the  heavenly  blessings  and  the 
ad  of  the  Church, '  't  Schwenckfeld  at  times  bravely  endeavored 
to  preserve  the  truth  of  the  forensic  conception  and  its  correlate,  the 
doctrine  of  an  imputed  righteousness,  yet  the  logic  of  his  system, 
the  consequence  of  his  central  idea  of  the  deification  of  Christ^s 
flesh  as  the  indispensable  bond  of  union  between  the  creature  and 
the  holy  Creator,  compelled  him  to  admit:  ^*God  considers  no  one 
righteous  in  whom  there  is  nothing  at  all  of  his  essential  righteous- 
ness.*'J  While ,  therefore^  he  had  a  profoundly  ethical  \iew  of  sin 
and  of  the  need  of  its  expiation,  he  was  yet  more  concerned  for  the* 
subjective  appropriation  of  divine  grace  than  for  the  merely  ob- 
tive  and  forensic  act  whereby,  according  to  his  opponents,  guilt 
remitted  and  a  title  to  eternal  life  is  granted  to  the  believer,§ 


'     mil 
Hlec^ 


*  D  4S4f.     For  Bchwenckf eld's  conception  of  faitli,  eee  below. 

t  D  4S5,  Cf.  Hflhiit  ^.c,  p.  64:  '^Itaque  sol  tun  glorificatum  Clirigtnm  putavit 
justificationis  nostra?  f undamentum. ' '  On  the  dmilarity  in  this  and  other  resspects 
between  Schwenckfeld  and  Osiftnder.  as  well  as  for  the  differ eacea  between  tbe 
two,  sec  HaJin,  ibid.,  pp.  63-70;  Erbkam,  Lc,  p.  443;  Baur,  Lefire  von  der  Ver- 
Bohnung,  pp.  mm. ,  MQ&, ;  and  Sehweuckf dd,  C  942  Mq.  %  A  S12c. 

j  It  is  perfectly  in  accord  t\*ith  the  i^cU,  therefore,  when  Hahn  (Lc.^  p.  55,  n,  3) 

and  Ritscld  (RecfUferHgung  UTid   Versohnungf  P,  p.  318)  declare  that  the  idea  of 

eacpifttionifi  one  that  doea  not  barmonize  with  Schwenckfeld^a  mj'stical  principles. 

He  retained  the  current  biblical  formula©,  but  infused  into  them  a  characteristic 

^Hjihysico-spmtual  content. 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  subsidiary 

features  of  Schwenckfeld^B  conception  of  the  nature  of  juetifiea- 
lion^  He  has  often  been  accused  of  reverting  to  Catholicism  in  his 
discussion  of  the  need  and  importance  of  good  works.  But  the 
charge  is  ill  founded.  He  was  neither  a  legalist  nor  a  perfectionist* 
Such  was  his  conviction  of  the  estrangement  between  the  creature 
and  the  Creator  that  even  the  regenerated  soul  can  do  nothing  to 
merit  the  di^'ine  favor,  nor  can  it  ever  in  this  life  reach  a  point 
where  it  Ls  absolutely  free  from  the  defilement  and  bondage  of  sin. 
In  these  matters,  indeed^  Schivenckfeld  may  be  said  to  have  equaled 
any  of  his  contemporaries  in  sobriety  of  judgment  and  keenness  of 
insight  mto  the  biblical  data  concerning  the  relations  of  faith  and 
w^orks*  He  therefore  did  not  purpase  to  deny  the  orthodox  doc- 
trineq  of  the  imputed  righteousness  and  the  \^cariousness  of  Christ*s 
death,  nor  had  he  any  desire,  with  his  emphasis  on  the  need  of  holy 
living,  to  countenance  the  Romish  idea  of  the  meritorious  char- 
acter of  good  works.  The  fact  is  that  he  simply  used  the  term 
justification,  as  Luther  himself  had  done,t  in  the  double  sense  of 
declaring  and  making  righteous;  but  that,  in  accordance  with  his 
spiritualistic  tendency,  he  laid  primary  stress  upon  the  latter  factor. 
In  short,  he  widened  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  salvation,  including  that  w^hich  to  him  was  the  basal  eon- 
sideratioiij  the  redemption  from  creaturehood  itself.  Sanctifica- 
tion  is  only  another  name  for  the  same  gradual  transformation,! 


*  Cf,  the  verdict  of  Scheakel,  Das  We^en  des  Proi,,  11,  520.  It  is  true  that 
ScKwenckfeld  speaks  much  of  the  rewards  of  Chmtian  ser\nce,  but,  on  the  other 
Imnd,  no  reformer  recognized  more  clearly  than  he  did  the  all-sufficiency  aod  the 
absolutely  exclusive  merit  of  the  Redeemer's  work.  Even  our  own  good  deeda 
are  in  reality  notliing  but  the  manifestationa  of  the  Hfe  of  God  within  the  &<>id. 
Christ  is  liimself  the  merit  of  our  good  works.  See  The  Thrieefold  Lift  of  Mattf 
Anspach'a  Translation,  Ch*  XXX,  p.  Ill,  "How  the  Word,  the  Reward  and 
Merit  of  Good  Works  are  to  be  properly  adjudged  and  understood.**  The  For- 
mula Concordics  (Epii^mef  Art.  XII ;  ia  Schaff,  Creeds,  etc..  Ill,  p.  ITS)  clearly 
reveals  the  influence  of  Sch we nekf eld's  antagonists,  Andrea  and  Flaciua,  when  it 
represents  him  as  eajing:  **Quod  homo  piua^  vere  per  Spin  turn  Dei  regeneratus, 
legem  Dei  in  hac  vita  perfects  servare  et  implere  valeat/*  Kurt^,  Lc.,  p.  150, 
repeats  the  unjust  charge.  It  is  true  that  Schwenckfeld  made  much  of  the  text, 
"Whoso  abideth  in  Mm  dnnetli  not"  (1  John  iii.  5),  and  delighted  in  the  paradox, 
' '  Christians  have  sin,  yet  sin  not"  (e,j?.,  A  209a) ;  but  the  context  alwaya  explains 
such  declarations  in  harmony  with  the  constantly  recurring  principle:  "We  never 
live  without  sin  before  God"  (A  379a)*  Even  Planck,  accordingly,  charges  the 
Lutheran  di^nnes  with  chicanery  and  falsehood  in  this  matter  {Ge^ckicht^  der 
Mnist^hun^,  etc.,  Vol.  V,  I,  p.  221). 

t  Cf,  Loofs,  DognvengmchichL^f  p.  351  sgg.,  and  Otto,  AnMchauung  vom  heiligtn 
Gidste  bet  Luther ,  p.  27f, 

J  Cf .  D  725e,  in  margin:  ' '  Die  Justificatio  ist  nicht  allcin  Vergebung  der  Stlnden,-- 
sondern  auch  die  HeillgviTi^  Mi\d  ETweu^iMii?;  dea  innerhchen  MenscUen." 
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Indeed,  even  the  more  restricted  term  "pardon**  is  likewise 
stretched  far  beyond  its  usual  limits  *  and  made  to  designate  the 
actual  removal  of  the  sms  and  even  the  totality  of  redemptive 
blessings. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  characteristic  featm*es  of  Schwenckf eld's 
conception  of  the  mode  of  salvation,  and  therefore  also  of  the  nature 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  right  use  of  the  sacramental 
Supper,  must  be  sought,  not  so  nmch  in  his  polemic  statements 
against  his  opponents — for  he  largely  used  their  own  and  the 
biblical  formulas-*as  in  the  elaboration  of  his  positive  views  con- 
cerning the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  We  do  not  come  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  therefore,  until,  regardless  of  his  frequent 
attempts  to  harmonise  his  speculations  with  the  more  usual  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture  then  In  vogue,  we  fully  apprehend  the 
essentially  mystical  or  magical  mode  in  which  he  conceived  the 
process  of  salvation.  Along  the  periphery  of  his  theologizuig^  to 
be  sure,  he  ever  took  pains  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  the  ipore 
radical  subjectivism  of  that  day,  and  even  at  the  expense  of  self- 
nsistency  he  strove,  as  we  have  seen,  to  take  more  thoroughly 
conservative  views  of  the  Word,  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Sacra- 
ments than  his  philosophic  presuppositions  strictly  warranted. 
But  at  the  centre  and  core  of  his  system  of  thought,  and  in  the  very 
heart  of  his  practical  piety,  he  reveals  the  characteristics  of  a 
genuine  Protestant  mysticism.  It  is  necessary,  in  conclusion, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  the  causes  that  made 
him  take,  so  far  as  the  question  of  the  sacred  Supper  is  concerned, 
the  mediating  and  unstable^  because  not  strictly  logical,  position 
he  assumed.  We  have  still  to  learn  the  deepest  meaning  of  the 
correlative  terms  '* justification''  and  ** faith/* 

It  cannot  be  too  sharply  emphasized,  then,  that  however  dili- 
gently Schwenckfeld  strove  to  get  scriptural  warrant  for  his  view^s 
and  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  new  formulas  of  the  Protestant 
theology,  he  taught  an  essentially  physico-splritual  salvation  ^  in 
which  the  communication  of  the  divine  life  as  a  substantive  prin- 
pie  must  be  magically  effected. 


*  D  921d,  922 :'  *  Wm  ist  aber  Vergebnog  der  Silnden  fOr  da  Ding?  Antwort : 
es  ist  nich  allein  ein  Nichtziirechjiung  der  Sanden  .  .  *  ,  mcMaUemeinegn&dige^ 
bafmheriige  Nachlassung  der  Strafe  Gottas^  so  wir  durch  die  Stnde  imd  Unge- 
horsam  vor  Gott  wohl  verachuldet  haben ;  sondem  cs  hi  auch  ein  T6ten,  Abtilgen, 
iind  Hinnehmen  der  Stinden  vom  Herssen  und  Gewissen  ,  ,  ,  .  Da  ist  die  SOude 
mit  ihrer  Klage  tod,  ja  vor  Gott  hinweg  mad  abgetilgt^  das  Hera  iat  gereini^,  und 
zur  Einwohnung  der  heiligen  I>reifaltigkeit  znbereit^tj  dass  auch  der  Menscb,  der 
in  Chriato  bleibet,  alsdann  weder  den  ewigen  Tod,  der  Siinden  Sold  ist^  nock  daa 
b^Uache  Feuer,  welebt»  ihre  Strafe  ist,  niclU  nidvr  dari  totViVaii/* 
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In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said,  therefore,  to  show  that  he  in 
explicit  terms  admitted  the  traditional  views  concerning  the  vicari- 
ous atonement  as  a  basis  for  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness, we  must  be  prepared  to  find  a  disturbing  stress  laid  upon  the 
inward  subjective  appropriation  of  the  divine-human  essence  of 
the  Redeemer  himself.  The  Word  must  become  ''spirit-flesh"  in 
every  believer.  ' '  It  is  therefore  not  enough  that  we  believe  that 
the  Word  has  become  flesh,  but  we  must  also  believe  that  it  still 
for  Christ's  sake  becomes  flesh.  I  repeat,  we  must  know  not  only 
that  Jesus  Christ  then  came  into  the  flesh,  but  that  even  to-day  he  • 
by  reason  of  his  holy  and  glorified  flesh  comes  into  all  other  flesh 
which  receives  him  in  faith,  and  that  he  regenerates  this,  leads  it  by 
the  Spirit,  and  makes  it  a  child  of  God. '  '*  Christ,  then,  is  to  be 
born  and  fashioned  anew  in  every  soul  that  is  to  be  redeemed. 
But  this  language  is  for  Schwenckfeld  no  mere  metaphor.  Such 
is  his  conception  of  salvation,  that  the  whole  process  appears  as  a 
realistic  transformation  of  the  natural  man,  body  and  soul,  into 
an  ever-increasing  likeness  to  the  deified  humanity  of  Christ,  the 
goal  being  such  a  participation  in  the  divine  essence  that  the  sinner 
himself  is  divinitized.f 

The  details  of  the  process  are  worked  out  with  more  or  less  in- 
genuity in  the  adaptation  of  the  theory  to  the  biblical  data.    The 

*  A  517b.     Cf.  the  marginal  caption,  "Wie  das  Wort  noch  heute  in  den  Gl&u- 
bigen  geistliches  Fleisch  werde. ' ' 

t  Such  at  least  is  the  obvious  import  of  the  strong  language  sometimes  em- 
ployed. Cf.  D  142:  **So  kftnnten  sie  [his  Lutheran  opponents]  aus  der  Gnaden 
Gottes,  auch  mit  der  Schrif t  Zeugnis,  den  allerteuersten  Wechsel  bald  finden,  dass 
Gott  drum  sei  Mensch  worden,  auf  das  der  Mensch  wiederum  Gott  wiirde  in  Christo 
unserm  Herm."  Cf.  the  phrase  in  D  856c,  *'je  linger  je  mehr  vergottet."  It 
must  immediately  be  added,  however,  that  Schwenckfeld  did  not  purpose  to  be 
a  pantheist.  His  conception  of  God  is  too  personal,  too  ethical,  to  pennit  such 
an  interpretation.  He  reveals  even  in  the  immediate  contexts  of  such  passages 
as  we  have  just  referred  to  his  fundamentally  practical  and  moral  aim:  "ver- 
gottet,'* after  all,  means  only  *'geistlich  und  heil  gemacht  zur  vdlligen  Gesund- 
heit."  We  have  here  another  illustration  of  the  danger  of  magnifying  the 
speculative  at  the  expense  of  the  religious  and  ethical  element  in  Schwenckfeld. 
Philosophically,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  overcome  his  dualism  by  pantheistic- 
ally  transcending  it.  But  in  the  adjustment  of  his  basal  principles  to  his  biblical 
exegesis  he  resolutely  avoids  the  unethical  conclusions  to  which  his  speculations 
would  lead.  He  made  much  of  St.  Peter's  phrase  concerning  our  becoming '  'par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature"  (2  Peter  i.  4),  but  he  had  just  as  little  intention  as  the 
apostle  had  of  countenancing  pantheism.  The  most  that  can  be  said  against  him, 
from  this  point  of  \iew,  is  that  he  at  times  used  forms  of  speech  which,  if  not  con- 
strued in  the  light  of  his  considerations  for  the  practical  religious  life,  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  pantheism.  Cf.  A  286d,  where  he  explicitly  attacks  Sebastia 
Franck's  genuinely  pantheistic  utterances  concerning  the  indwelling  of  the  Wo 
of  God,  the  divine  seed,  in  all  men. 
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ryt  stage  of  the  development  is  that  whereby  **  Christ  is  con- 

eived  and  born  in  us  by  faith/**    This  m  the  beginning  of  the 

hristian  experience,  the  dawn  in  the  heart  of  the  spiritual  light 
necessary  to  apprehend  the  Redeemer  in  hLs  true  worth*  This  he 
also  designates  the  ''regeneration"  of  the  sinner,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  he  made  to  consist  of  a  supernatural  or  creative  act, 
whereby  the  principle  of  aonship  is  implanted  in  the  creature  in 
order^  by  a  process  of  inner  transformation^  to  bring  him  completely 
into  the  estate  of  grace.  The  second  stage  is  that  of  conformity  to 
Christ, '  *  which  the  Holy  Spirit  by  faith  eflfects  in  the  members  of  his 
body,  and  it  is  the  whole  life  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  with  his  doctrine, 

miracles,  and  benefits so  that  Christ  becomes  strong  in  us, 

and  we  more  and  more  faithfully  follow  him  in  his  walk  and  life  by 
means  of  the  proffered  grace. '  *  The  third  stage  pertains  to  the 
* '  crucifixion  of  Christ  in  us, ''  which  is  to  be  understood  both  of  the 
trials  and  hardships  imposed  upon  the  Christians  by  the  world  and 
of  the  never-ceasing  warfare  between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit.    The 

urth  stage,  ^*that  Christ  is  buried  in  us/'  constitutes  the  victory 
the  Spirit  over  the  world  and  the  flesh  and  the  devilf  The  fifth 
is  the  resurrection  of  Christ  within  us,  when  he  fully  triumphs 
our  lives  and  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  be  permanently 
estranged  from  the  Lord.t  The  sixth  stage,  that  of  the  "ascension 
of  Christ  within  us/'  denotes  the  continual  upward  drawing  of  the 
heart  to  the  affairs  of  its  heavenly  citizenship.  The  final  or  seventh 
;e  is  ' '  that  Christ  in  us  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  his  heavenly 

ather. ' '  Here  * '  man  often  learns  more  in  one  hour,  when  he  is 
drawTi  rapturously  to  this  point,  than  otherwise  in  much  time;  here 

e  only  begin  to  know  the  glory,  honor,  might  and  power  of  the 
man,  yea  of  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  Spirit,  through 
which  merit  and  glory  all  these  gifts  are  granted  to  our  poor  flesh.  * ' 
It  may  be  supposed  that  this  is  but  pictorial  language,  to  set 

Tth  with  realistic  force  the  sinner's  need  of  apprehending  the 
wliole  objective  work  of  Christ,  from  its  first  inception  in  the  incar- 
nation itself  to  it^  unending  activity  in  the  mediatorial  reign  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And  doubtless  in  many  passages  that  speak 
of  the  indwelling  and  informing  Christ  the  writjer  meant  no  more 


■itagi 

^atl 


*  In  what  immc4 lately  follows  we  draw  from  the  chief  passage  od  the  subject, 
B  522-532,  V^om  GGhmmni^  der  ganxen  Ausfuhrufig  ChngHt  wie  unser  Fleisch  au» 
Gnadeti  mil  ihm  in  Hne  Gemeinschaft  komme. 

t  The  more  accurate  designation,  **our  being  buried  in  ChHst,^'  is  also  used. 

J  In  this  connection  the  fact  is  emphasised  that,  so  far  as  tlie  time  dement  is 
concerned,  the  various  sttige«  may  follow  one  another  in  quick  auoeession  or  after 
]ckng  intervals,    
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than  Christians  have  ever  understood  by  those  terras,  which  identify 
the  life-process  itself  in  the  redeemed  soul  with  Chris tj  its  author, 
its  object  J  and  its  end.  But,  as  a  rule,  there  is  something  deeper, 
something  more  substantial,  something  genuinely  mystical  em- 
bodied in  these  fanciful  formulas.  More  and  more  the  Christian  is 
dominated  by  the  life  which^  emanating  in  a  concrete  manner  from 
the  deified  flesh  of  the  Redeemer,  implants  it^  essential  principle 
in  the  sinner.  The  substance  of  God  himself  is  commimicated  from 
the  glorified  humanity  of  Christ.* 

The  pr^ictical  question  for  us  in  this  connection,  therefore,  is 
that  concerning  the  mode  in  which  these  physico-spiritual  blessings 
are  conferred  upon  the  Clu-istixm  in  the  Supper,  The  answer  is  the 
thoroughly  conventional  one,  that  the  bestowal  and  reception  of 
grace,  whether  in  the  sacraments  or  apart  from  them,  is  all  a  matter 
of  faith.  Manifestly,  then,  Schwenckfeld  ought  to  give  a  scientific 
\iridication  of  faith  as  the  instrument  whereby  the  soul  receives  her 
spiritual  gifts.  But  this  is  precisely  where  he  utterly  fails  to  bring 
his  philosophic  presuppositions  into  harmony  with  the  practical 
exigencies  of  his  religious  teaching.  Faith  is  to  serve,  as  we  have 
seen,  as  the  nexus  between  the  outer  ceremonial  rite  and  the  inward 
or  truly  sacramental  transaction.  But  what  dialectic  connection 
is  effected  by  the  use  of  this  pre-eminently  scriptural  term?  How 
does  faitli,  coming  to  the  Lord's  table,  receive  from  the  consecrated 
elements  a  spiritual  gift?  Or,  once  more  to  reduce  the  matter  to 
the  largest  common  denominator,  how  does  faith  ever  appropriate 
Christ? 

The  problem,  by  reason  of  its  practical  importance,  often  pressed 
itself  upon  the  reformer's  attention.  But  his  laborious  efforts 
toward  its  solution  amount  in  effect  only  to  an  ingenious  petit  io 
principiL  The  central  significance  of  this  Christian  virtue  of 
faith  is,  indeed,  clearly  apprehended;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  function  which,  according  to  the  logic  of  his 
system,  faith  must  needs  perform.  Never  having  fully  gra^^jjed 
that  profoundly  rehgious  and  ethical  conception  of  the  term  which 


*  Cf.  A  027d,  where  the  ^'gattlich^  geisthch  Weaen"  acquired  by  Christ  after 
his  r^urrection  la  rt^presented  as  being  imparted  to  the  believer  at  the  beginning  of 
his  life  of  faith.     A  831b  even  speaks  of  Christiana  becoming  gods  by  virtue  of  the 
fullness  of  the  thvine  life  implanted  in  them.     In  D  379a,  Schwenckfeld  speaks  of 
the  \irtues  of  the  Christian  character  m  beingj  "in  a  measure  and  in  part,  by 
grace,  that  which  God  is  naturally,  and  in  the  totality,  and  in  perfect  fullne^  "^ 
The  biblical  "indwelling  of  the  Spirit"  is  made  to  signify  a  deification  of  ih^ 
human  soul  or  its  participation  in  the  di\ine  essence  {ibid). 
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his  spiritual  father  Luther  had  acquired  in  the  course  of  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  experience  of  the  grace  of  God,  Schwenckfeld,  in  his  zeal  to 
refute  what  was  after  all  only  a  caricature  of  the  evangelical  \iew  of 
faith,  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  going  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  fairly  annihilating  the  ethical  and  religious  factors  in  the 
proc4^S3  of  salvation.  Nothing  indeed  was  farther  from  his  de- 
hbejrate  intention:  his  conceptions  of  God  and  man,  of  holiness 
and  sin,  reveal  a  sufficiently  clear  apprehension  of  the  moral  qual- 
ity pertaining  to  freedom  of  choice.  But  his  theory  of  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  concrete,  physico-spiritual  substance  of 
the  deified  flesh  of  Christ  had  such  a  determining  influence  upon  his 
speculations  that,  in  spite  of  hia  eflforts  to  cast  his  thought  into 
biblical  moulds,  and  m  spite  of  his  meritorious  scrvicves  in  criticising 
the  ethical  shortcomings  of  misunderstood  and  misapplied  evangel- 
icalism, he  himself  could  not,  except  by  occasionally  departing  from 
his  own  premises  in  the  interests  of  his  ardent  piety,  vindicate  for 
personal  faith  a  genuinely  religious  and  ethical  significance*  His 
''spirituar'  knowledge  of  Christ  is  after  all  no  real  knowledge:  it  is 
i  best  a  consciousness,  a  feeling;  it  cannot,  or  at  least  it  does  not, 
establish  its  claims  by  any  dialectic  addressed  to  reason.  In  his 
own  case,  indeed,  his  "faith''  worked  beautifully  by  love;  it  filled 
the  heart  of  the  persecuted  man  with  the  holy  confidence  and 
gladness  that  inspired  the  noble  motto, '  *  Nil  trisiei  Chri^to  recepto,  *  ^ 
Above  all  ascetic  weakness,  he  took  a  serious  yet  thoroughly  sane 
view  of  the  things  of  time  and  sense;  free  likewise  from  the  ecstatic 
elations  of  the  professed  mystic,  he  yet  hoped  intently  for  the 
blessed  consummation  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  But  his  faith, 
real,  ardent,  mighty  as  it  must  have  been  in  his  own  experience, 
could  not  give  any  rational  account  of  the  high  prerogatives  it 
claimed  for  itself.  It  was  somehow  to  serve  as  the  means  whereby 
the  soul  must  come  into  the  possession  of  her  spiritual  treasures; 
but  in  the  confessedly  diffictdt  subject  of  the  psychology  of  faith  he 
found  it  impossible,  in  spite  of  his  numerous  bibhcal  citations,  to 
remove  or  conceal  his  dialectic  embarrassment.  A  few  passages 
from  his  works  will  show  the  magnitude  of  his  difficulty- 
He  never  wearies  of  imputing  to  his  opponents  a  purely '  *  historic*' 
or  rationalistic,  as  distinguished  from  a  'Hrue"  or  *' spiritual," 
faith,  ''The  Lutherans,"  we  are  told,  have  a  historical  Christ 
whom  they  know  according  to  the  letter,  according  to  the  events  of 
life,  his  teachings,  miracles,  and  deeds,  not  as  he  to-day  lives 
and  works;  Just  as  they  have  a  historical  rationalistic  faith  (Fer- 
nunfighuben)  and  a  historical  justificatioUj  which  they  base  upon 
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the  promises,  no  matter  to  whom  they  belong.*  He  insists  that  his 
critics  make  too  marked  a  separation  between  their  creed  and 
their  conduct.f  They  have  only  the  faith  that  may  come  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  not  the  faith  that  comes  only 
.  from  the  hearing  of  the  inner  Word.  J  They  fail  to  realize  the 
difference  between  a  dead  faith  and  a  vitalizing  knowledge  of  the 
Redeemer.  They  look  too  much  to  mere  ceremonial  rites,  and  not 
enough  to  Christ  the  ' '  ruling  King  of  grace. ' '  § 

But  if  it  is  only  just  to  make  some  concessions  to  Schwenckfeld  so 
far  as  his  general  criticism  of  his  opponents  is  concerned,  his  own 
positive  or  constructive  views  of  faith  are  altogether  unsatisfactory. 
For  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  apparent 
scripturalness  of  his  statements  that  faith  is  a  gift,  and  that  as  such 
it  is  mediated  to  the  sinful  soul  directly  by  the  divine-human 
Redeemer.  Schwenckfeld  gives  these  assertions  a  far  different 
significance  from  that  ordinarily  connected  with  them.  To  him 
faith  is  a  real,  substantive  principle.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  portion  of 
the  very  being  of  God.  ' '  Now  therefore  true  faith  is  a  gift  of  God, 
a  present  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  fundamentally  (m  Grunde)  one 
essence  with  him  who  gives  and  presents  it;  a  co-partner  (MU- 
genosse)  with  him  who  does  and  works  all  things;  a  beam  of  the 
eternal  sun.  It  is  a  little  spark  of  that  burning  fire  which  is  Grod 
himself. 'II  It  is  a  part  of  that  which  in  itsfulbiess  exists  in  God 
only.t  ' '  It  is  a  scion  or  plant  of  the  divine  righteousness,  essen- 
tially implanted  and  established  in  the  heart  of  man.  "**    '  *  It  is, " 


*A812. 

t/Wrf. 

t  See,  e.g.,  D  637  sqq.,  C  462,  A  421-4. 

§B638«5. 

Ij  A  814cd.  Cf.  the  equally  striking  statement  in  A  420:  "Daher  konimt  der 
wahre  gerechtmachende  christliche  Glaube  aus  Gottes  Natur,  Selbstand  und 
Wcsen,  wie  er  denn  vor  Anfang  der  Welt  samt  andem  geistlichen  Gaben  in  Gott 
verborgen.'* 

t  Cf .  D  379.  The  analogy  of  the  sun  shedding  its  beams  without  diminishing 
itself  is  here  repeated.  The  margin,  to  be  sure,  would  guard  against  our  speaking 
of  a  jmrticula  solis  in  case  of  the  radiating  beams.  But  the  illustration  itself,  and 
the  other  statements  on  the  subject,  make  it  plain  that  faith  must,  as  the  logic  of 
his  system  requires,  be  conceived  as  a  substantive,  a  physico-spiritual  principle. 
How  closely  Luther  approximated  such  statements  may  be  seen  in  Hering^ 
Luther 8  Mystik,  pp.  97  sqq.,  170  sq.;  and  cf.  Dorner,  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christie 
p.  631,  n.  1.  Schenkel,  I.e.,  II,  p.  440,  compares  Schwenckfeld  in  this  respect  wiU»- 
Servetus  and  Osiander. 

♦♦  D  380d. 


P»nl 
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revert  to  the  favorite  mode  of  representation,  **a  stream  and 
radiance  of  the  heavenly  light  and  fire  which  is  God  himself/'* 

These  passages  will  abundantly  have  shown  how  impersonal  is 
"Schwenckfeld's  conception  of    faith.    It   seems   at  times  to  be 
nothing  but  aji  ethereal  substance  emanating  from  the  spirit-flesh  of 
the  glorified  Christ*     It  is  produced  m  an  altogether  one-sided  and 
magical  manner  by  a  divine  causality^  there  being  logically  no  place 
left  for  the  free  act  of  a  moral  agent.    Man  indeed,  strictly  speaking^ 
caimot  believe.    He  is  to  wait  in  a  state  of  passivity  until  the  im- 
planting of  the  divine  life  has  been  effected;  faith  in  its  first  stage 
is  identified  with  regeneration.    The  strong  emphaais  laid  upon  the 
uselessness  of  ''means  of  grace '^ — it  m\\  be  remembered,  however, 
^that  here  too  the  practice  did  not  quite  keep  pace  with  the  theory ^ — 
ily  made  the  whole  process  of  salvation  appear  altogether  supra- 
'rationaht    To  be  sm-e,  the  theory  admirably  served  the  one  pur- 
ptjse  the  author  had  in  mind:  the  presence  of  such  a  faith  fills  the 
!     heart  with  unmistakable  signs  of  its  presence;  the  beam  reveals 
itself  by  its  own  light  and  warms  by  its  own  ardor.    Himself  not 
^wiven  to  ecstatic  excesses,  he  at  least  left  the  door  wide  open  for  the 
Hpragaries  of  a  genuinely  mystical  subjectivism.     If  he  himself  was 
^■aved  from  a  more  radical  spiritualism  by  his  vigorous  and  well- 
^^ontrolled  religious  life  which  expressed  itself  in  the  normal  chan- 
"Bels  of  service,  his  theory  of  the  mode  of  salvation  cannot  fairly  be 
said  to  do  justice  to  the  ethical  needs  of  men.     With  all  his  objec- 
tions, therefore,  to  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  doctrine  of  pre- 

*  D  634d.     Cf .  alao  A  517,  C  2S0d,  D  145a.     It  was  sucb  mj*stical  language  that 

led  Mat.  Flaeius  to  say  of  Schwenckfeld  (see  the  Verlrgitng  der  kurzefi  AtUwgH 

des  Si'htvenckfeldt,  1554,  p.  C  lii) :  * '  W^as  ist  er  aber  f  Or  eiti  toller  Heiljgerj  dem  das 

Wort  Gottes  das  Weaen  Gotten  seU>st  kt^  dm  Evangelium  ist  ihiii  das  Wasan 

^Goiicij,  der  GUube  ist  ihm  dm  Wi^aen  Gottes,  uttBere  Emeuerung  ist  ihm  daa 

IT^en  Gottea,  unsere  GereeVitigkeit  vor  Gott  iat  ihm  daa  Wesen  Gottes.     AUe 

Saben  des  heiligcn  Gdstes  sind  ihm  das  Wesen  Gott«a/*     We  vltc  prepared  to 

Jize  how  much  in  this  representation  h  true  and  how  mueh  is  a  caricature  of 

he  truth.     It  would  he  easy  to  treat  many  another  doctrine  of  8chweackfeld  in 

his  fjishioa.     At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  ia  nt>  other  point 

lo  open)y  vulnerable  in  his  system  as  \m  conception  of  the  office  of  faith.     Here 

the  practical  religious  interests  that  ordinarily  held  hini  back  from  the  logical 

extremity  of  his  priudplea  did  not,  and  could  not,  preserve  for  liia  mysticism  a 

tnily  ethiciU  significance, 

^B   t  Cf,  the  passage  C  372:  '^  Wer  von  aussen  ein  und  durch  das  Aussere  in  das 

^^Bnnere  ^all    kommen^  der  versteht   nicht  den  GnaJenlauf.  .  *  ,  ,  Der  Mensch 

^H&us^  alles  vergessen  und  fallen  lasaen  und  zu  dem  Einsprechen  der  Gnaden  und 

^Killer  I>inge  ledig  gelaasen  und  alien  Creaturen  genommen  seiti^  glUisUch  Gott 

^Pergeben.  .  <  .  .  Deawegen  ist    der  Guaden    und  doa  heiUgen  Geastea  einiger 

Schlitt  and  Mittel,  darauf  er  in  die  stille  Seele  rutscht,  sein  allmachtiges  ewigea 

Wort^  so  ohne  Mittel  von  dem  Mund  Gottea  ausgeht.  *  * 
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destmation  *  he  can  do  no  more  for  the  sinner  than  to  point  hiui  to 
a  faith  which  is  easeiitially  an  implanting  of  the  divine  substanoe> 
an  altogether  impersonal  and  unintelligible  act  so  far  as  the  bene- 
ficiary is  concerned.  Here,  then,  the  two  extremes  meet— that 
which  he  regarded  as  the  one-sided  externalism  of  the  Lutheran 
movement  and  that  to  which,  with  the  protest  of  his  mystical  piety 
against  all  religious  deadness  and  all  mechanical  ecclesiasticisni,  he 
himself  went  when  he  made  faith  a  concrete  ingrafting  mto  the 
heart  of  the  substantive  principle  of  divinity*  In  the  one  case^  as  in 
the  other,  the  ethical  needs  of  the  believer  were  jeopardized;  l)Ut 
whereas  in  Lutheranism  it  was  the  practice  that  failed  to  maintain 
itself  on  the  high  level  of  the  evangelical  theory,  in  Schwenckfeld 
the  defective  theory  of  faith  was  wisely  overruled  in  practice  by  a 
consideration  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  believer.  And  just  as 
Luther,  in  his  doctrine  concerning  the  mode  in  which  sacramental 
blessings  are  conferred,  made  the  physical  organ  of  the  mouth  the 
channel  for  the  transmission  of  a  spiritual  benefit,  so  Schwenckfeld 
converted  faith,  a  strictly  spiritual  act,  into  a  vehicle  for  the  trans- 
mission of  a  hyperphysical  substance  which  none  the  less  must  some- 
how influence  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul, 

A  practical  illiLstration  of  the  difficulty  in  which  Schwenckfeld's 
theory  of  faith  involved  his  whole  system  may  be  found  in  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  salvation  of  the  Old  Testament  saints. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  would  appear  that  no  person  living 
before  the  time  of  the  incarnation,  Le.,  before  this  mystical  or 
hyperphysical  flesh  of  Christ  came  into  existence,  could  feed  his 
soul  upon  the  true  bread  of  life,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  nothing 
other  than  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  man.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely how  some  of  the  interpreters  have  represented  the  matter. 
Planck,  for  example,  declares  that  Schwenckfeld  explicitly  taught 
that  under  the  old  economy  no  one  was  or  could  be  saved.f 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Schwenckfeld  refused  to  plac«  the 
ceremonial  rites  of  the  Old  upon  the  same  plane  with  the  sacraments 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  latter  not  only  signify  or  symbolize  thcr 
spiritual  blessings,  but  they  actually  convey  them^  The  two  db- 
pensations  are  generically  different  in  that  the  Old  consists  in  **ex— 


»  See,  e.g.,  D  3aSff.,  412fl[.,  420ff. 

iGeschi^Me  d.  EnUUshung,  etc.,  V,  B.  IV,  pp.  119,  189,  192  sq,  Dr,  Hodge^ 
System,  TheoLf  II,  587,  was  probably  following  Planck  in  declaring;  '*In  a  iSend— 
brief  written  in  1532,  in  wliicli  he  treatu  of  the  difTerencc  between  the  Old  and  S^vT 
Testament  economies,  he  sa}^  ilmt  under  the  former  there  waa  no  saving  faitlt  ^ 
and  no  justification,  and  that  all  the  patriarchs  had  therefore  perished  forever/  * 

t  A  510. 
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ternal  divine  service,  promises,  carnal  justifications  and  external 
holiness,  and  is  a  shadow  of  the  heavenly  blessings";  whereas  the 
Xew  consists  in  the  ''spiritual,  true  justification  through  the  blood 
,of  Jesus  Christ/'*  Baptism  is  therefore  not  a  Jewish  cleansing .f 
le  finds  fault  ^nth  Calvin,  Bullinger  and  others  for  not  making  a 
sufficiently  broad  distinction  between  the  two  covenants.^: 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  Schwenckfeld  unequivocally  taught 
_the  salvation  of  all  Old  Testament  worthies,  and  that  too  according 

the  same  principles  that  obtain  in  the  new  dispensation,  that  is 
!)y  '  *  faith'  ^  in  the  divine-human  Mediator,  To  be  sure,  one  loose- 
jointed  sentence  in  the  chief  letter  on  the  subject  seems  to  militate 
against  this  assertion:  '*That  in  short  no  person  before  Christ 
entered  heaven,  or  was  able  to  receive  salvation;  that  all  holy 
fathers,  patriarchs  and  prophets  hoped  in  and  waited  for  Christ,  and 
by  faith  in  the  promises  were  preserved  in  Abraham's  bosom. ' '  But 
I  not  only  does  the  margin  rightly  give  the  gist  of  the  passive, '  ^  that 
no  person  has  been  able  to  enter  the  divine  glory  without  the  suf- 
fering of  Christ, ' '  but  the  letter  repeatedly  states,  what  is  likewise 
the  uniform  representation  elsewhere,  that  the  patriarchs  became 
participants  in  the  merits  of  Christ's  saving  work,§ 

But  of  com*se  the  real  question,  again,  is  not  whether  Schwenck- 
feld at  times  taught  the  salvation  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  but 
whether  he  could  with  logical  consistency  take  this  view  of  the 

Problem.    Must  we  not  in  this  case  also  find  his  explicit  statements 
onfiicting  with  the  basal  principles  of  his  philosophy  and  theology? 
*  B  593b. 

t  B,  Part  I J  p.  112ff.  Cf .  the  entire  third  letter:  *  *  Darin  bewiesen  wird  dass  die 
Sacrameiite  Christ!  nicht  aujs  dem  Gesetz  Mod  genotmnea  noch  den  Ceremoniea 
«der  Sacramenten  des  alien  Testaments  m5gen  verglichen  werden." 

^H    ^  C  521d.     Cf .  Kahnis,  Die  LeJire  vom  AbeTidmahif  p.  462. 

^^  J  A  p*  67  speaks  of  faitli's  bringing  Clirist  int^i  the  heart  and  effeeting  '  'one  sort 
■of  forgiveness  of  sins,  grace  and  salvation  in  all  saints,"  '*whellxer  at  the  begiii- 
ning,  middle  or  end  of  the  world.' '  Cf.  also  p,  SSb: ' '  Drum  so  ist  deahalben  kein 
Unterechied  zwischen  den  gUiubigen  Vatern  im  alien  Testtuiient  und  zwiscbea 
un^  die  ^vir  gl^uben."  The  differeace,  tlaerefore,  to  which  attention  is  called  in 
tlie  text,  do^  not  concern  the  fate  of  true  behevera  under  the  two  co%'enant9|  but 
rather  the  inatitutioiLt,  the  sacraments  and,  in  a  word,  the  genius  of  the  two 
covenants  tliemselvea.  In  the  former,  no  less  than  in  the  latter j  there  was  true 
"^Vfeeding  upon  Christ/'  '*Also  haben  nun  die  Jtinger  Cliristi^'^-he  means  the 
disciples  at  the  tmie  of  Uie  iTistitution  o£  the  Supper^  i.e.,  before  the  glorification 
of  the  Redeemer's  body — *  *  ja^  auch  alle  Vfi.ter  dea  Ldb  und  Blut  Chris ti  gegessen 
dureh  den  Glauben,  sowoH  als  ihn  noch  heute  alle  Glftubigen  in  des  Herra  Nacht- 
mal  essen  und  daaut  gespebet  und  zum  ewigen  Leben  geniilu^t  und  gesattigt 
werdea, ' '  Cf*  the  treatise,  Attslegung  des  Evang,  Luce  ^iV,  Vom  Abendrriahl  dea 
flerrny  pp*  Hiii*^,;  "Dass  der  Heir  Cluiatus  auch  mit  alien  Gliiuhigen  von 
Adbeginn  der  Welt  sein  Abendmalil  hat  geh^ten«'' 
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The  solution  is  attempted  from  two  opposite  sides:  either  faith  is 
rationalized  so  that  it  is  no  longer  a  hyperphysical  substance  iden- 
tical with  the  divine  essence,  or  else  the  conception  of  salvation  is 
modified  so  that  the  Old  Testament  believers  were  the  subjects  of 
a  generically  different  redemption  during  their  sojourn  on  earth. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  difficulty  is  simply  evaded,  when,  e.g.,  the 
term  ''faith''  is  given  the  further  capacity  of  having  no  necessary 
temporal  or  earthly  relationship  whatsoever.  ''The  nourishing,'' 
that  is  of  the  faithful  before  Christ's  birth,  "is  before  Grod  beyond 
all  time  {aiLS  aUer  Zeit)  and  consists  in  coelestibiLS,  in  the  heavenly 
divine  essence,  and  takes  place  in  this  world  only  through  a  true 
living  faith. '  '*  Schwenckfeld  made  much  in  this  connection  of  such 
formulas  as  "  the  Lamb  that  hath  been  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world"  (Rev.  xiii.  8).  But  there  is  here  no  real  grappling  with 
the  problem  as  to  how  spiritual  blessings  were  mediated  in  the  Old 
economy.  It  is,  moreover,  a  characteristic  of  genuine  mysticism 
thus  to  imite  God  and  the  soul  without  any  dialectic  means.  Re- 
gardless of  the  assertion,  therefore,  that  the  faith  is  the  same  in 
both  dispensations,  save  that  in  the  former  it  was  secret  and  con- 
cealed, whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  revealed  and  open,t  it  was  natural 
for  Schwenckfeld  to  have  recourse  to  the  familiar  view  of  his  op- 
ponents, that  faith  in  the  case  of  the  patriarchs  was  "the  assurance 
of  things  hoped  for" — that  is  to  say  a  strictly  personal  act,  a  volun- 
tary trust  in  divinely  promised  blessings. J  It  could,  therefore, 
' '  make  all  future  things  present, ' '  just  as  was  the  case  in  the  com- 
mon evangelical  conception  of  the  term.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
he  adhered  strictly  to  his  usual  definition  of  faith,  he  was  bound  to 
secure  the  salvation  of  the  Old  Testament  saints  by  the  only  other 
available  expedient — the  saving  process  must  be  idealized. 
The  patriarchs  must  be  represented  as  waiting  in  the  "vestibule 
of  Hades,"  "as  in  a  prison," §  for  the  infusion  of  that  peculiar 
physico-spiritual  principle  from  the  flesh  of  the  risen  and  deified 
Jesus  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Schwenckfeld's  normal  concep- 
tion of  redemption.  Either  therefore  faith  becomes  for  the  time 
a  strictly  personal  act,  and  the  whole  mystical  theory  breaks  down 
at  the  point  of  its  contact  with  the  individual  moral  agent,  or  else, 
the  logic  of  the  system  being  preserved,  the  fathers  under  the  old 

*  A  655.  t  A  58b. 

t  Cf.  Heb.  xi.  1.  It  was  precisely  this  word,  vn6(rra(nCf  in  the  defioitioQ 
of  faith,  however,  that  led  Schwenckfdd  to  conceive  of  this  divine  gift  as  a  sub- 
stantive and  non-personal  principle. 

^  A  61a. 
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covenant    conld    not   really   partake  of   this    hyperphysical  and 
unethical  salvation. 

With  this  exposition  of  Schwenckfeld's  view  of  faith  we  may 
conclude,  having  thus  traced  the  entire  circle  of  his  specu- 
lations so  far  as  they  bear  upon  his  participation  in  the 
euchiULstic  controversy  of  his  age,*  We  have  sought  to 
interpret  the  man  in  the  light  of  the  historical  situation  in 
which  he  found  so  much  to  oppose,  and  then  in  the  light  of 
his  own  positive  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  that 
perplexed  him  and  his  contemporaries.  It  will  have  appeared,  no 
doubt,  that,  like  most  of  the  extremists  of  that  day,  he  had  in  the 
facts  themselves  an  ample  justification  for  the  exercise  of  liis  pro- 
testing spirit;  but  that  he  Ukewise  failed  to  grasp  the  essence  of  the 
evangelical  reformation  in  the  full  depth  of  its  meaning,  and  there- 
fore failed  also  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  with  a  superior 
message.  His  negations  were  more  timely  and  valuable  than  his 
affirmations.  His  diagnosis  did  him  more  credit  than  the  treatment 
he  prescribed.  An  ardent  champion  of  the  claims  of  subjective 
piety  and  the  exemplification  of  the  religious  graces  in  daily  conduct, 
his  practice  not  seldom  revealed,  by  its  feHcitous  inconsistency  with 
his  theorizing,  the  truly  Protestant  secret  of  the  adjustment  be- 
tween faith  and  works,  between  the  inner  activities  of  the  redeemed 
soul  and  its  outward  manifestations  m  the  sphere  of  all  communal 
life.  A  strong  and  beautiful  character,  he  often  succeeded  in 
transcending  the  limitations  of  his  one  basal  error,  the  deification  of 
the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  overcame  the  mystical  indefiniteness  of  his 
speculations;  and  where  he  could  not  do  this  to  the  satisfaction  of 


•  Such  minor  facta  as  lus  peculiar  empha^  upon  the  neceaaity  of  strict  eccle- 
aiasUcal  discipUno  and  sincere  piety  on  the  part  of  thy  ptistors  adniiniatering  the 
Supper  may  be  passed  over  in  silence.  They  simply  afford  another  iUnstration 
of  what,  we  hope^  has  become  thoroughly  clear  from  the  discu^ion*  that  thia 
radical  refonner  was  governed  on  all  practical  questions  by  such  deeply  religiotjs 
interests  that  time  and  again  he  laid  8tre6S  upon  mniiiderations  which  must  be 
regarded  as  logically  incompatible  with  hia  basal  principles.  For  if  God  needs  no 
means  of  grace  and  never  confers  gifts  tlirough  creaturely  instrumentalities,  why 
should  such  rigorous  Donatistic  standards  be  applied  to  preacher  or  communicants? 
If  faith  operates  magically ,  apart  from  all  ejet^inial  and  sensible  reaUtiea,  if  in 

f  ^a«iee  it  is  an  emanation  from  God,  what  need  is  tliere  of  regarding  either  the 
person  or  the  office  of  the  celebrant?  Here,  too,  the  devout  man  was  much  better 
than  \m  ill-phrased  creed.  Equally  unnecessary  is  tlie  inquiry  concerning  the 
effects  of  the  Supper  upon  unbelievers »  Not  ha\ing  the  '  *  spiritual  discernment  of 
faith/ '  they  cannot  receive  the  inner  aacramenUd  gift ;  they  carmot  take  part  in  the 
feast  without  being  condemned,  even  though  the  act  of  communing  inay  symbol- 

^  iae  to  their  own  or  other  minds  the  significance  of  the  redemptive  fact  of  the 
Saviour's  death ,     a,  B  78a  and  A  StiOa, 
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Km  opponents,  he  yet  succeeded  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  piety  in 
winning  to  himself  a  band  of  devoted  foDowers  who  might  indeed 
in  years  to  come  forget  some  of  his  theological  vagaries,  but  who 
would  ever  sacredly  cherish  the  heritage  of  his  prayers  and  labors  in 
behalf  of  a  pure  evangeUcal  faith^  a  truly  spiritual  Christianity. 

But  the  ultimate  test  must  take  account  chiefly  of  the  positive 
rather  than  of  the  merely  negative  contribution  which  Schwenck- 
feld  tried  to  make  toward  the  solution  of  the  great  problem,  the 
central  question  of  human  existence^  the  clear  positing  of  which  was 
the  genesis  of  the  Reformation— that  of  the  soul's  relation  to  God* 
We  have  seen  how  largely  Schwenckfeld  seems  to  have  answered 
the  question  in  the  very  terms  of  the  Protestant  theologj%  in  the  very 
language  of  the  Bible.  It  is  hoped^  however,  that  the  exhibition  of 
the  apparent  affinities  and  similarities  between  Schwenckfeld  and  his 
evangelical  opponents  will  have  served  by  contrast  to  sharpen  and 
deepen  the  impression  which  we  believe  his  works  must  make  upon 
every  candid  reader — that  of  the  radical  and  irreconcilable  difference 
between  his  and  the  traditional  conception  of  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity. With  the  fondness  of  a  genuine  mystic  to  express  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  hallowed  texts  of  Scripture,  he  f^ed 
to  see  how  illogical  and  impossible  it  was  to  make  these  words  bear 
the  strain  of  a  system  of  speculation  which  might  indeed  preserve 
the  supernatural  and  Christocentric  character  of  the  di\4ne  revela- 
tion, but  which  could  not  do  justice  to  the  fundamentally  ethical  and 
personal  needs  of  the  religious  subject.  In  his  polemic  against  the 
external  ecclesiasticism  of  his  age,  he  was  justified  in  coming  for- 
ward as  a  spokesman  for  the  rights  of  that  inward  religious  freedom 
which  could  discard  all  priestly  mediation  and  emphasize  the  great 
truth,  that  the  soul  can  and  may  enjoy  direct  communion  with  the 
Infinite  Spu'it,  But  after  all  allowances  are  made  on  the  score  of 
the  harsh  angularities  of  his  diverse  opponents,  his  manifold  in- 
consistencies in  attempting  to  give  his  practical  reform  endeavors  a 
speculative  basis  must  likewse  be  freely  acknowledged.  That  he 
was  a  mystic  was  his  strength  and  glory:  it  was  precisely  his  mysti- 
cism that  gave  him  kinship  with  the  master-minds  of  his  age,  above 
all  with  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  enabled  him,  albeit  in  a  one-sided 
and  critisable  manner,  to  express  many  an  evangelical  principle 
with  an  imsurpassed  cleameas  and  force.  But  that  in  his  polemic 
^al  he  permitted  himself  to  sacrifice  the  biblical  basis  of  a  genuinely 
Christian  mysticism,  this  was  the  speculative  error  that  ex]>osed 
his  whole  system  to  attack  and  detracted  from  its  many  practical 
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xcellencies,*    For  this  cardinal  theor>'  of  the  deification  of  the  flesh 

\T  humanity  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  identifying  redemption 
a  substantive  ingrafting  into  the  soul  of  the  very  essence 
the  divine-human  nature  of  Clirist,  continually  interfered 
with  his    attempt    to   vindicate    a  place  for  the  concrete  reali- 

lies  of  the  historical  Church*  The  Bible  was^  to  be  surep 
the  book  of  books;  but  so  sharp  was  the  separation  between 
the  inner  and  outer  Word,  and  so  one-sided  was  the  empha- 
sis upon  the  absolute  necessity  and  tlie  all-sufficiency  of  the 
former  to  the  verge  of  a  possible  exclusion  of  the  latter,  that  in 
spite  of  his  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  and  his  willingness  in  prac- 
tice to  make  them  the  norm  of  his  faith  and  conduct,  he  really  had 
no  logical  warrant  for  his  religious  devotion  to  the  sacred  text:  there 
was  no  adequate  nexus  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit,  between 
the  '  *  historicar '  and  the  ''spirituar'  understanding  of  the  Word. 
Much  less  can  his  doctrine  of  the  sacrameJits  conunend  itself  to  the 
ason.    The  inner  transaction  has  no  necessary,  not  even  a  dialec- 

ic,  connection  with  the  outward  rite.  Yet  again  we  are  counseled  to 
study  the  true  purpose  of  the  eucharist,  and  to  console  ourselves 

ith  the  assurance  that  '  *  in  the  use  of  the  sacrament  by  faith '  * 
grace  is  communicated.  But  when  this  middle  term  faith ' '  is  in- 
vestigated, we  are  once  more  forced  to  conclude  that  however  strongly 
Schwenckfeld  wished  to  remain  loyal  to  the  confessedly  divine  insti- 

lUtions  of  the  Church,  he  had  no  logical  ground  for  regarding  the 
sacraments  as  anything  more  tliiui  symbolic  and  didactic  cere- 
monies. The  right  use  of  them,  like  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  demands  faith;    but  faith  itself  is  a  gift  of  God  that 


♦The  application  of  the  temi  "caysticar*  to  those  mysteriouB  elements  in 
Christianity  which  pertain  to  the  direct  contact  and  union  between  the  finite  and 
the  Infinite  Spirit  is  too  common  and  convenient  to  be  ruthlessly  set  aside. 
Schwenckfeld,  it  h  trye,  reared  his  mysticism  upon  a  faulty  doctrinal  basis,  and 
therefore  he  also  exceeded  the  bounds  of  propriety  even  in  \m  negative  attitude 
toward  the  importance  of  the  Ijistorical  Clinreh  and  her  means  of  grace.  But 
nothing  is  gained  by  simply  branding  Inm  as  a  mystic.  The  best  elements  of  hia 
' '  mysticism ' '  simply  reflect  the  deepest  verities  of  the  Christian  religion  a^s  set 
forth  by  John  and  Faulj  by  Athanasius  and  Augustine,  by  Luther  and  Calvin- 
It  would  be  easy  to  find  in  all  of  these  writers  precisely  the  same  **mystieal 
indefimt^ness*'  that  appears  in  the  unfathomable  words  of  the  Saviour  to  Ins  dis- 
ciples: ** Abide  in  me, and  I  in  you/*  words  which  have  never  either  by  inspired 
or  uninspired  dialectics  been  resolved  into  any  simpler  or  more  fully  cotnprehen- 
sible  terms.  On  the  general  subject  of  the  reJatton  of  mysticism  to  Christianity, 
see  Ullmann,  Das  We^en  des  ChriMenlums,  4th  ed.,  1854*  and  his  article^  "Da« 
Weeen  des  Christen tums  und  die  Mystik,**  in  the  Th^alng.  Studien  und  Kritiktn, 
1S52^  H.  3,  pp.  53*5-614;  compare  especially  the  passages  (ntcd  on  page  6(K>  from 
Calvin's  Institutes  to  show  the  truly  mystical  vein  in  this  great  theologian. 
32 
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neither  requires  nor  admits  any  external  mediation — a  possession, 
therefore,  which  can  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  using 
or  not  using  the  appointed  ordinance  of  worship.  The  Lord 
is  indeed  truly  present  at  his  table;  not  in,  with,  or  under  the 
elements,  nor  under  their  accidents,  but  to  the  faith  of  the  worthy 
communicant.  The  question,  however,  recurs:  How  can  the 
presence  be  a  real  one,  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  term,  when  faith 
itself  is  reduced  to  a  finely  corporeal,  a  hyperphysical  yet  mechanic- 
ally acting  effluence  from  Grod  through  the  deified  flesh  of  the 
Redeemer?  The  benefits  to  be  received  in  the  sacrament  may,  it 
will  be  remembered,  be  presented  almost  in  the  language  of  the 
Reformed  theologians.  Yet  how  different  in  Schwenckfeld  is  the 
significance  of  such  terms  as  redemption,  regeneration,  justifica- 
tion, eating  and  drinking  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  man! 
With  all  his  insistence  upon  the  true  humanity  of  Christ,  he  could 
not  logically  avoid  the  evil  consequences  of  his  theory  that  redemp- 
tion necessitated  a  deliverance  from  the  very  estate  of  creatin-ehood; 
his  system  has  a  profoundly  anti-natural  as  well  as  anti-personal 
tendency,  and  both  his  conception  of  hinnan  nature  had  to  be 
modified  in  order  to  permit  a  real  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  his  notion  of  personality  had  to  be  conformed  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  strictly  magical  and  unethical  operation  by  which 
God  makes  the  soul  a  ** partaker  of  the  divine  nature."  His 
fundamental  irrationality,  that  the  himian  nature  of  Christ  became 
essentially  divine  and  yet  remained  truly  human,  presented  alike  to 
reason  and  to  faith  an  impossible  basis  upon  which  to  rest.  A 
spiritualist  dominated  by  the  formulas  of  the  new-found  evangelical- 
ism, he  had  no  proper  place  in  his  system  of  speculations  for  the  per- 
son and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Herein  lies  the  difference  between 
him  and,  so  far  as  the  eucharistic  controversy  is  concerned,  his 
nearest  spiritual  kinsmen,  the  leaders  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Both  he  and  they  sought  to  find  in  faith  the  psychological  nexus 
between  the  divine  blessing  and  the  sinful  soul;  but  whereas  they 
rose  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  specific  function  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  application  of  grace,  whether  through  the  sacraments  or  apart 
from  all  such  means,  Schwenckfeld  was  compelled  by  the  logic  of  his 
primary  error  to  transform  those  genuinely  mystical  passages  of 
Scripture  that  teach  the  gracious  but  mysterious  operations  of  the 
Spirit  directly  upon  the  heart  into  a  highly  speculative  but 
false  mysticism.  He  labored  to  have  the  fagades  of  his  structure 
present  the  familiar  characteristics  of  evangelical  orthodo^qr,  and 
he  succeeded  in  making  the  edifice  serve  as  a  delightful  sanctuary 
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for  many  a  deeply  pious  nature;  but  he  could  not  with  all  his 
wealth  of  architectural  ornamentation  conceal  the  weakness  of 
that  imposing  prctx^nsion  that  was  everywhere  made  to  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  the  building,  the  unscriptm*al  and  irrational  dictum 
that  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  divinitized  yet  remains  essen- 
tially the  same* 

But  if  in  spite  of  this  basal  speculative  error  Schweockfeld  could 
nevertheless  achieve  so  large  a  measure  of  real  success,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  estimate  at  their  true  worth  those  elements  of  his  sys- 
tem of  thought  and  those  factors  in  his  personal  influence  that  im- 
pressed so  many  of  his  contemporaries  with  the  excellence  of  liis 
life  and  work.  His  noble  birth,  the  graces  of  his  person  and  the 
charm  of  his  manner,  his  eloquent  pleas  for  religious  toleration  and 
concord,  the  warmth  and  beauty  of  his  piety  doubtless  served  to 
disarm  criticism  and  inspire  confidence.  Moreover,  the  almost 
feminine  receptivity  of  his  nature  had  led  him  to  try  to  approximate, 
as  best  he  could,  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  new  evjmgeltcal 
message :  in  many  a  noble  paragraph  he  shows  how  deeply  he  had 
grasped  the  inmost  essence  of  Protestantism.  Indeed,  the  skill 
andj  where  skill  availed  not,  the  unthinking  boldness  with  which 
he  sought  to  fuse  heterogeneous  and  really  incompatible  elements 
into  a  imitary  system  of  theological  speculation  easily  conveyed  to 
congenial  sph'its,  to  minds  of  a  contemplative  rather  than  a  logical 
cast,  the  impression  that  his  conception  of  Christianity  offered  not 
only  the  practical  advimtages  of  the  common  understanding  of  the 
rediscovered  Gospel  but  also  the  superior  claims  of  a  deeper,  because 
more  mystical  and  less  one-sided,  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  our 
religious  experience.  With  all  his  exegetical  shortcomings,  more- 
over, he  not  seldom  enjoyed  a  spiritual  vision  that  revealed  with 
the  clearness  and  certainty  of  intuitive  knowledge  the  manifold 
deficiencies  of  his  opponents.  Like  all  spu*itualists  he  was  a  stub- 
born protestant  against  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  therein, 
no  doubt,  is  to  be  found  his  noblest  service  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
On  the  fundamental  questions  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Spirit 
to  the  Word,  the  bearing  of  religious  belief  upon  life,  and  the  nature 
of  the  Church  and  her  sacraments, — the  three  points  that  engaged 
the  chief  attention  of  all  the  leading  dissenters,* — ^lie  uttered  judg- 
ments and  forged  arguments  which  historical  Christianity  has  ever 
showed  its  need  of  having  impressed  upon  its  iimiost  consciousness. 
He  was  neither  a  creative  religious  genius  nor  even  a  talented 
ecclesiastical  organizer;  but  his  criticism  of  the  theology  and  the 

*  Cf.  H^ler,  Geist  und  Schrifi  hei  Si^bastmn  Franckj  p.  10. 
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religion  of  his  day  was  a  valuable  positive  contribution  to  the 
purity  and  strength  of  the  evangelical  movement  as  a  whole.  His 
best  ideas  are  those  of  a  genuinely  Christian,  a  specifically  Protest- 
ant mysticism,  and  these  truths  need  emphatic  republication  in 
every  age  that  is  oppressed  with  an  external  ecclesiasticism  or  a  life- 
less orthodoxy.  His  mysticism  had  its  ample  justification,  as  a 
critical  and  protesting  force,  both  in  the  facts  of  the  divine  revela- 
tion and  in  the  events  of  contemporary  history.  If  he  failed  of 
thorough  success  in  his  own  time,  and  if  the  Church  since  then  has 
found  little  use  for  some  of  the  fantastic  elements  of  his  mysticism, 
it  is  only  because,  like  the  more  radical  dissenters,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent,  he  failed  to  appreciate  the  best  that  his  contempo- 
raries had  already  achieved,  and  to  realize  the  historic  necessities  of 
the  case  with  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deal — ^the  necessity  of  a 
truly  rational  faith,  a  genuinely  scientific  theology,  that  must  serve 
as  the  guide  to  ethical  conduct;  the  necessity  of  the  objectively  fixed 
Word  that  must  repress  the  excesses  of  mere  subjectivism;  and  the 
necessity  of  the  divinely  established  Church  that  must  after  some 
sort  have  real  means  of  grace.  His  mysticism,  indeed,  bravely 
sought  to  cope  with  these  stem  necessities  of  the  situation.  By 
the  nature  of  the  case,  however,  only  a  partial  success  could  be 
achieved.  But  the  measure  of  this  success  is  a  noble  historic  monu- 
ment to  the  amount  of  spiritual  truth  which,  despite  the  errors  with 
which  it  was  combined  in  his  heterogeneous  system,  exerted  so 
beneficent  an  influence  upon  his  diverse  opponents  as  well  as  upon 
the  generations  of  his  noble  followers. 
Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 
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THEODORE  BEZA.* 

THE  Protestant  world  is  celebrating  the  tercentenary  of  the 
death  of  Theodore  Beza,  the  successor  of  Calvin.  It  may  be 
timely  to  ask  who  he  was,  what  manner  of  man  and  what  he  did 
iiccomplish.  Let  iis  see.  Theodore  Beza  or,  as  the  name  was 
originally  spelled,  de  Bfeze  or  de  B^zne.  was  born  on  the  24th  of 
July,  1519,  in  the  Castle  of  Bezelay,  of  im  old  and  honored  Bur- 
gundian  noble  stock.  His  father  was  Peter  de  B^2e,  governor  of  the 
province;  his  motherj  Marie  Bourdclot*  He  was  one  of  tlurteen 
children^  his  father  being  married  tmee,  and  he  was  the  seventh  or 
last  born  of  the  first  marriage.  A  puny,  weakly  babe,  he  was  the 
pet  of  his  mother  and  her  heart  was  wrung  with  bitter  pangs  when^ 
at  the  command  of  his  father,  he  was  handed  over  to  his  uncle, 
Nicholas  de  B^ze,  who  adopted  him.  The  distracted  mother  ac- 
companied her  three-year-old  darling  to  Paris  and  paid  for  it  with 
her  life,  a  fall  from  her  horse,  with  the  breaking  of  a  leg  and  subse- 
quent fever,  making  an  end  of  her  career.  Tlie  lonely  child  was 
devoured  with  homesickness,  and  when  a  violent  form  of  eczema, 
contracted  from  a  careless  servant,  was  added  to  his  miseries,  he 
suffered  such  agonies  that,  young  as  he  was,  he  would  fain  have 
destroyed  himself.  As  it  was  he  remained  in  the  cradle  till  he 
was  five  years  old,  and  no  one  looking  at  the  stately,  strong  frame 
of  the  Reformer  of  later  years  ivould  have  credited  him  with  such 
a  childhood. 

At  the  age  of  nine  his  uncle  entrusted  him  to  the  fostering  c^e 
of  the  celebrated  Melchior  Wolmar,  under  whose  roof  he  dwelt  from 
1528  to  1535,  during  the  most  plastic  period  of  his  life,  both  at 
Orleans  and  at  Bourges.  lieza  always  kept  the  date  of  his  entrance 
into  this  charming  and  godly  home  as  his  second  birthday.  And 
how  well  Wohnar  acquitted  himself  of  the  task  of  training  the  mind 
of  his  charge  is  attested  by  all  the  later  life  of  Beza. 

But  hear  what  Beza  himself  has  to  add:  ' ' The  greatest  benefit  is 
this,  that  thou  hast  brought  me,  through  the  word  of  God,  m  its 


*  An  addr^aa  to  the  students  of  tVie  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of 
Kentucky. 
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purest  fountain,  to  the  recognition  of  true  piety,  so  that  I  would  be 
the  most  thankless  of  men  should  I  not  call  thee  father. ' ' 

During  the  sharp  Catholic  reaction  Wolmar  was  driven  back  to 
his  native  Germany,  and  Beza's  father,  who  was  a  bitter  Catholic 
sectary,  refused  his  son  to  accompany  him.  On  the  day  of  their 
parting,  therefore,  Beza  went  to  Orleans,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  law;  but  thirty  years  later,  when  he  had  passed 
through  many  heartrending  experiences,  Beza  confessed  that  ''he 
knew  no  sadder  day,  in  all  his  life,  than  that. ' ' 

Youth. — ^With  his  removal  to  Orleans  begins  the  critical  period 
in  the  life  of  Beza.  He  hated  the  study  of  law  with  a  perfect 
hatred,  although  the  wish  of  his  father  kept  him  at  the  uncongenial 
task;  but  he  loved  belles  lettres  with  all  his  heart,  and  when  he  was 
tired  by  his  conscientious  efforts  to  master  the  one  he  found  rest 
and  solace  in  the  other.  In  these  student  days,  as  is  conunon  in  the 
lives  of  nearly  all  students,  he  had  his  first  serious  affair  of  the 
heart :  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  maid,  Marie  de 
TEtoile,  who  died  in  early  youth  and  left  Beza  disconsolate  for  a 
while.  Soon  after,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty,  he  took  his  degree  as 
licentiate  of  law  in  1539.  His  father's  house  not  belonging  to  the 
wealthy  noble  class,  he  was  liberally  provided  for  by  his  ecclesiastical 
relatives,  who  even  before  he  left  Orleans  had  obtained  for  him  two 
substantial  benefices,  the  income  of  which  amounted  to  more  than 
700  crowns,  for  that  time  a  very  considerable  income.  Thus  Beza, 
like  Calvin,  tasted  of  the  bitterly  hinniliating  cup  of  nepotism. 

From  Orleans  Beza  returned  to  Paris.  Well  provided  for,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privileged  class,  handsome,  cultured,  witty,  the  heir  ap- 
parent to  all  the  wealth  of  his  uncle,  Claude  the  Abbot  of  Froimont, 
he  plunged  in  the  whirlpool  of  the  recklessly  gay  Paris  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Beza  was  no  saint,  but  the  closest  investigation  fails  to  prove  the 
slanders  of  his  Roman  Catholic  biographers,  that  he  was  ever 
guilty  of  grave  immorality.    And  yet  this  slander  is  echoed  in  such 
encyclopedias  as  Aschbach's,  Wetzer's,  Welte's  and  others;  nay,  we 
find  it  even  reflected  in  Protestant  works,  like  the  Schaff-Herzc^ 
Encyclopedia.    Rich  ecclesiastical  positions  were  offered  to  him, 
on  condition  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Canon 
law;  but  Beza  hated  the  study  of  law,  as  we  have  seen.    In  all  his 
temptations,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  the  lessons  received  from  Wol-- 
mar  were  ever  present  to  his  mind;  and  even  then  his  eyes  were 
^urned  to  the  future,  with  a  hope  of  ultimate  deliverance.    Thi^ 
Qsciousness  of  Wolmar's  influence  over  him  was  immeasurabljT 
fligthened  by  a  short  visit  from  his  '* second  father"  in  1539. 
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There  was  apparently  considerable  friction  between  him  and  his 
relatives  in  this  Parisian  period  of  his  life.  By  a  final  arrangement 
he  lived  with  hia  oldest  brother,  without  any  expense  to  hiniself,  and 
he  was  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  letters. 

His  JuveniUa  nearly  all  belong  to  this  period  and  prove  him  to 
have  been  llie  first  classic  poet  of  his  day^  although  the  contents 
of  some  of  them  filled  him  with  regret  at  a  later  period.    He  moved 

Hin  the  gayest  circles,  every  door  was  open  to  him,  he  was  fast  be- 

'coming  a  popular  idol,  but  under  it  all  his  poor  heart  cried  out  for 
higher  and  l^etter  things.  In  these  hours  of  reaction  and  spiritual 
revolt  he  began  to  study  Hebrew  and  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
wTlting^  of  the  Reformers,  and  slowly  the  ho]jeless  condition  of  the 
Church  of  the  fathers  began  to  dawn  upon  him.  His  heart-hunger 
grew  apace*  About  this  time,  in  1544,  he  contracted  the  secret 
marriage  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  vile  charges  of  immorality 
which  his  enemies  have  made  against  him.  The  explanation? 
Hear  what  he  tells  Wolmar :  *  *  In  order  that  I  might  not  Ix^  over- 
come by  lust,  I  have  engaged  myself  to  a  wife,  Claude  Desnoz, 
Secretly  it  is  true,  yet  so  that  two  of  my  friends  were  in  the  secret, 
that  I  might  not  give  offense  to  others,  in  part  because  I  could  not 
yet  rid  myself  of  the  devilish  money  which  I  drew  from  the  above- 
mentioned  spiritual  benefices.  I  gave  her,  however,  at  the  be- 
trothal the  express  promise  that  in  the  near  future,  when  all  ob- 
stacles were  removed,  I  would  take  her  into  the  Church  of  God  and 
openly  marry  her,  and  that  meanwhile  I  would  not  take  any  papal 
consecration  or  orders,  both  of  which  promises  I  have  faithfully 
kept. ' '  He  then  tells  us  of  his  struggles  and  temptations,  especi- 
ally from  the  side  of  his  relatives,  and  continues  thus:  '*  Under  all 

Kttieise  cares  I  knew  scarcely  where  was  the  way  out  or  where  was  the 
way  in.  And  behold  God  visited  me  with  a  severe  illneas,  which 
laid  hold  of  me  in  such  a  way  that  I  despaired  of  ever  getting  well. 

^After  endless  pains  of  body  and  soul  God  had  mercy  on  His  fugitive 
servant  and  comforted  me,  so  that  I  no  longer  doubt4?d  His  forgiving 
mercy, '  ^  As  soon  as  his  health  was  sufficiently  restored  he  broke 
all  the  old  ties,  tore  himself  away  from  his  old  friends  and  asso 
ciatesy  deliberately  renounced  all  his  w^orldly  prospects  and,  with 
his  wife,  went  into  self-imposed  exile,  not  knowing  what  the  future 

Imiglit  have  in  store  for  him, 
\  There  was  something  in  this  self-sacrifice  of  Beza  which  reminds 
bs  of  the  old  anchorites,  notably  of  Antony  the  Great,  It  was 
neroic,  an  act  of  sublime  faith.  And  we  should  never  forget  that 
none  of  the  other  Reformers  made  as  great  a  sacrifice  or  renounced 
such  brilliant  worldly  prospects  as  did  Beza. 
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Ix  Exile. — ^Where  should  he  go  but  to  Geneva  and  to  John  Cal- 
vin, the  friend  and  protects  <rf  all  the  French  exiles?  In  October, 
1548,  he  arrived  in  Geneva.  Calvin  was  there  engaged  in  the  last 
desperate  death  struggle  with  the  Libertines.  Beza  was  received 
with  open  arms,  but  the  great  Reformer  dissuaded  him  from  enter- 
ing on  a  mercantile  career.  Did  the  eagle  eye  of  Calvin  even  then 
discern  the  possibilities  for  the  Church  of  God  which  lay  hidden 
under  this  knightly  exterior?  Beza's  first  work  in  Geneva  was  the 
redempton  of  his  promise  of  betrothal,  in  the  public  marriage  of  his 
wife.  But  what  to  do  he  knew  not,  for  every  path  seemed  to  close 
before  him.  In  vain  he  traveled  to  Wolmar  for  counsel;  the  ready 
wit  of  his  ''second  father"  seemed  unequal  to  the  task  of  guiding 
him;  but  God  was  leading  him  all  the  time  toward  his  true  destioy. 
On  his  return  journey  to  Geneva  he  passed  through  Lausanne. 
There  Viret  had  labored  since  his  departure  from  Geneva;  there, 
simultaneously  with  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation,  a  school 
had  been  established,  and  for  that  school,  as  Professor  of  Greek, 
Viret  sought  to  engage  Beza.  Thus,  in  1549,  he  began  his  illus- 
trious career  as  teacher,  but  not  before  he  had  publicly  expressed 
his  sorrow  for-  the  publication  of  his  Juvenilia,  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  world  and  which,  as  Beza  foresaw,  might  seriously 
jeopardize  his  position  as  professor  ia  a  Protestant  academy.  But 
his  brethren  were  royal-hearted  and  clear-headed  enough  to  see 
and  to  say  that  what  lay  before  his  conversion  could  not  afifect  his 
standing  after  it. 

Lausanne,  1549-1559. — ^W'ith  all  his  might  Beza  henceforth 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  building  up  the  institution  that  had 
honored  him  with  a  call,  and  being  a  born  teacher,  the  Academy  of 
Lausanne  soon  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  his  presence.  Stu- 
dents from  all  Switzerland  began  to  flock  together,  and  especially 
the  French  refugees  were  drawn  to  Lausanne.  Beza  was  tireless  in 
his  labors,  and  when  the  arduous  task  of  his  regular  school  work  was 
over  he  gathered  his  fellow-exiles  about  himself  and  began  to  read 
with  them  the  New  Testament,  in  his  beloved  mellifluous  mother- 
tongue.  Thus  he  first  explained  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and 
later  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter.  By  means  of  these,  self-imposed 
tasks  three  things. were  achieved:  (1)  He  became  fixed  in  his 
th(»ological  principles,  by  obtaining  a  solid  exegetical  and  Scriptural 
basis  for  them;  (2)  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  New 
Testament  Greek  and  its  peculiar  idiom;  (3)  he  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  critical  and  exegetical  work  on  the  New  Testament,  which 
in  later  years  was  to  become  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  his  undying 
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fame.  At  Lausanne  the  poetic  vein  of  Beza  also  began  to  show  new 
and  vigorotis  life.  In  the  second  year  of  his  stay  there  he  wrote 
his  celebrated  drama,  The  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  which  was  produced 
by  the  studentry  of  the  academy  in  one  of  the  ancient  episcopal 
halls  of  the  city.  With  subtle  wit  and  sarcasm  it  laid  bare  the 
fundamental  differences  between  Rome  and  Protestantism,  It 
prc^ved  a  complete  success  and  was  placed  on  the  stage  at  Geneva 
anil  in  various  French  cities,  and  was  honored  vdth.  a  Latin  and 
a  German  translation. 

But  suddenly  the  sky  became  dark  with  lowering  clouds.  The 
deadly  plague  appeared  in  Lausanne  and  Beza  fell  a  victim  to  it* 
He  was  given  up  for  dead,  for  no  one  dared  to  hope  for  his  recovery. 
In  this  extremity  Calvm  voiced  the  deep-seated  affection  he  had 
aroused  in  the  hearts  of  his  brethren  in  Switzerland,  He  tells  us, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  Paris,  * '  I  love  him  as  a  son^  * '  at  the  same 
time  expressing  his  deep  sorrow  at  the  great  loss  about  to  be  suf- 
fered by  the  Church. 

I^za  was  the  calmest  of  them  all,  wholly  resigned  to  the  divine 
%vilL  On  his  apparent  death  lied  he  wrote  two  of  his  finest  hynms, 
indicating  the  complete  ^ctory  he  had  achieved  over  death  and 
all  its  terrors.  But  God  willed  differently ;  the  work  of  Beza  was  not 
yet  done,  and  to  the  amazement  of  all  men  he  arose  as  from  the 
dead. 

New  consecration  marked  the  new  life,  and  with  usury  did  he 
repay  the  love  of  Calvin  and  of  the  other  brethren.  Was  Calvin 
slandered,  Beza  defended  him;  did  his  enemies  oi>enly  attack  him, 
Beza  took  his  part,  notably  against  Bolzec  and  the  Litertines,  His 
poetic  vein  flowed  freely*  When  five  young  Frenchmen  returned 
to  France  to  preach  the  Gospel  an{l  were  burned  at  the  stake  at 
Lyons,  Beza  wrote  a  touching  elegy.  Best  of  all,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  a  metrical  rendering  of  the  Psalms,  wliich  was  destined 
to  form  the  basis  of  the  Dutch  and  Scotch  Psalmody.  Marot  had 
transjlated  thirty  of  the  Psalms,  as  early  as  1536;  later  on  he  had 
added  twenty  more,  and  these  Psalms  had  met  T\ith  a  royal  welcome 
in  France.     It  was  Cahin  who  urged  Beza  to  complete  the  task. 

[He  followed  this  advice  and  had  finished  the  work  in  1552,  which, 
strange  to  say^  proved  acceptable  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants alike. 
In  the  very  next  year,  1553,  the  awful  tragedy  took  place  in 
Geneva  which,  more  than  anything  else,  has  been  used  by  Calvin's 
enemies  to  cloud  his  fair  name— the  execution  of  Servetus.  This 
erratic  scholar,  with  strong  anti-trmitarian  prochiities,  had  been 
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condemned  to  death  by  the  CathoUcs  at  Vienna.  He  escaped, 
came  to  Geneva  against  express  warnings,  identified  himself  with 
the  party  of  the  opposition,  was  accused,  apprehended,  tried,  con- 
demned to  death  and  executed  by  the  Council  of  Geneva,  with  the 
express  consent  of  all  the  Reformed  leaders,  Melanchthon  included. 

But  the  agitation  about  this  matter  became  so  intense  that  Cal- 
vin saw  himself  compelled,  in  1554,  to  write  an  apology  for  the  action 
of  the  Council  of  Geneva,  and  thus  was  opened  a  bitter  controversy 
about  the  right  of  the  State  to  punish  heretics  with  death,  in  which 
Castellio,  Socinus  and  Curio  Secundus  took  part  on  the  one  side, 
and  Calvin  and  Beza  on  the  other.  The  voluminous  tract  of  the 
latter  on  this  subject  was  translated  into  French  in  1560.  As  we 
judge  to-day,  Calvin  and  Beza  and  all  the  other  Reformers,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  Augustinus,  erred.  God's  cause  does  not  need  the 
hangman's  ax,  for  Hp  '  *  does  not  delight  in  the  death  of  the  wicked/' 
It  was  the  surviving  spirit  of  Romanism  in  the  hearts  of  the  Re- 
formers, a  remnant  of  the  old  imperial  jus  circa  sacra,  for  which  the 
Church  has  paid  so  dear  a  price.  It  was  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
we  lament  the  execution  of  Servetus.  But  we  are  not  yet  ready  to 
aid  in  erecting  atoning  monuments  to  the  name  of  Servetus,  as  has 
recently  been  done  in  Geneva.  Calvin  and  the  other  Reformers  did 
the  right  as  they  saw  the  right;  and  men  who  attack  and  slander 
them  for  it  now  are  guilty  of  an  anachronism.  No  men  can  be 
separated  from  their  environment,  and  only  a  false  idealism  can 
demand  of  them  a  view  of  Christian  (aye,  and  of  anti-Christian) 
liberty  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  foreign  to  the 
horizon  of  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  this  period  the  relatives  of  Beza  made  one  of  their  periodical 
strenuous  endeavors  to  lead  him  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  old 
Church.  The  most  dazzling  promises  of  ecclesiastical  preferment 
were  held  up  before  him;  but  both  his  brother  and,  later  on,  his  aged 
father  traveled  to  Switzerland  in  vaui.  The  temptation  glanced 
off  from  the  armor  of  the  iron  determination  of  the  royal-hearted 
Reformer  and  Beza  remained  at  Lausanne.  In  this  period  of  his 
life  also  we  find  him  determinedly  at  work  to  heal  the  rupture 
between  the  Swiss  and  the  Lutheran  parties,  as  also  earnestly  en- 
deavoring to  succor  his  persecuted  brethren  in  France.  The  first 
attempt  had  well-nigh  resulted  disastrously.  With  Farel  he  had 
traveled  over  all  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
them  to  unanimity  of  action  in  regard  to  the  French  martyrs. 
From  Switzerland  they  went  to  Germany,  and  there,  in  obedience  to 
the  unionistic  impulse,  Beza  wrote  an  outline  of  a  Confession  for 
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Otto  Heinricb,  Elector  of  the  Palatiniite,  in  the  name  of  the  Swiss 
Churche.^,  but  without  their  ken,  which  leaned  over  so  far  towards 
Lutheranism,  on  the  dtx-trine  of  the  Supper,  that  a  wild  storm  of 
indignation  was  aroused  all  over  Switzerland.  The  influence  of 
Beza  appeared  to  be  hopelessly  impaired  and  many  of  his  best 
friends  turned  away  from  hini  in  disgust*  But  he  weathered  the 
storm,  chiefly  perhaps  because  Cahdn,  who  himself,  as  \b  known, 
had  a  strong  penchant  for  the  union  of  all  Protestants,  quietly  and 
with  telling  eflfect  turned  the  swordpoints  away  from  the  bosom 
of  his  friend. 

Geneva. — We  now  come  to  the  final  chapter  in  the  life  of  Beza. 
In  155S  the  celebrated  Academy  of  Geneva  had  been  organised, 
from  which  Cahnn  expected  everything  for  his  cause.  There  was 
trouble  in  Lausanne,  Viret  and  his  fellow-Frenchmenj  ardent 
followers  all  of  Calvin,  were  in  a  state  of  continuous  friction  with 
the  government  of  the  Bernese  Canton.  They  insisted  on  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  in  its  strictest  form,  on  strict  discipline, 
etc.  Beza  supported  the  opposition,  but  in  a  half-hearted  way,  as 
Calvin  himself  tells  m.  He  could  not  fully  side  with  either  party. 
^His  wife  had  died  in  1558  and  he  had  married  Catherina  del  PiaiiOp 
an  Italian  woman,  which  in  itself  would  tend  to  some  estrangement 
from  the  French  colony.  Calvin  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  secure  him  for  bis  school  He  was  called  to  Geneva,  accepted 
the  eallj  was  honorably  dismissed  by  Lausanne  and  joined  Calvin, 
For  the  latter  he  cherished  an  almost  filial  affection,  which  was 
repaid  with  usury  by  the  great  Reformer,  Beza  pro\^ed  himself  a 
sturdy  oak,  around  w^hich  the  dying  vine  of  Calvin's  life  entwined 
itself.  He  was  destined  to  be  his  successor  at  Geneva  and  to 
shoulder  the  hesLvy  burdens  which  crushed  the  life  out  of  Calvin. 
Besides  teaching  Greek  in  the  Gjminasium,  Beza  w^as  originally 
asked  also  to  deliver  theological  lectures  in  the  Academy.  The 
whole  plan  of  the  institution  was,  however,  reorganiztnl  and  Beza 
became  its  head,  in  addition  to  which  he  was  elect^il  as  one  of  the 
regular  pastors  of  the  city.  The  institution  was  opened  June  5, 
1559,  and  forthwith  became  a  tower  of  strength  for  all  the  Cahin- 
istic  Churches  of  the  Continent  and  of  England.  As  rector,  Beza 
opened  its  scholastic  career  with  an  oration  on  "The  Origin,  Value^ 
Necessity  and  LTses  of  the  Schools.  ^ '  Two  centuries  before,  Charles 
IV  had  offered  Geneva  a  imiversityj  on  condition  that  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  should  decome  its  protector.  But  Geneva,  mindful  of  the 
words,  timeo  Danaos  ac  dora  ferenteSj  had  refused  the  treacherous 
gift.    When  Calvm  had  first  asked  for  it,  immediately  after  his 
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return  from  his  Strassburg  exile,  the  Council  found  itself  financially 
unable  to  shoulder  the  burden.  In  1552,  seven  years  before  tl 
school  W£is  opened,  the  ground  for  it  was  secured,  for  10,000  floms,^ 
nioBtly  freely  contributed.  The  first  great  benefactor  of  higher 
education,  in  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  wm  Mons. 
Bonnevard,  who  consecrated  his  entire  considerable  fortune  to  the 
purpose.  Thus  the  end  hoped  for  wa^  finally  achieved.  The  build- 
ing stands  practically  as  it  wajs  opened  in  1559.  Below  is  the 
library,  which  still  contains  practically  all  the  works  of  Calvin- 
Above  the  steps,  leading  to  the  upper  classrooms,  the  words  are 
written :  '  *  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begiiuiing  of  i^isdom. ' '  Alas 
that  Geneva  has  so  completely  forsaken  the  maxims  of  the  fathers 
which  have  made  her  great! 

The  Faculty  consisted  of  Anton  Chevalier,  in  the  chair  of  Hebrew; 
Francis  Berauld,  in  that  of  Greek;  John  Tagartj  in  that  of  the  free 
arts  and  philosophy;  whilst  Cahin  and  Beza  were  the  theological 
instructors.  The  men  were  few  but  choice ;  as  for  the  work  they 
accomphshed  they  appeared  legion,  and  all  Europe  sounded  their 
praises.  There  it  was  proven  for  all  time  that  a  great  school  does 
not  necessarily  need  a  great  equipment. 

Supported  by  Calvin,  Beza  now  made  a  final  effort  to  unite  the 
broken  ranks  of  the  Protestants,  but  in  vain.  The  bitterness  of 
Westphal  and  Hesshusius  caused  him,  irenic  as  he  was  in  disposition, 
to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church  against  its  calum- 
niators. He  attacked  the  former  in  a  moderately  written  tract, 
De  Ctma  Domini^  flmia  ei  perspieua  iradaiiOf  Ao.  1559.  But  at 
Hesshusius,  later  so  im pleasantly  prominent  in  the  bitter  Palatinate 
controversy,  he  launched  two  satirical  diatrites  which  cut  deeper 
than  he  intended,  since  they  identified  Hesshusius  with  Lutheran  ism, 
and  thus  caused  great  heartburnings  and  a  deeper  sehism  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church.  A  clearer  and  better 
tone  was  st]*uck  by  his  celebrated  Confesdon,  which  appeared  a  year 
later.  It  was  primarily  intended  for  his  father,  but  waa  destined 
to  be  of  the  greatest  moment  for  the  Reformed  Churches.  Simple, 
brief  and  pungent,  it  took  mih  many  the  place  of  Calvin's  InsiiiuteSt 
and  with  many  more  it  formed  an  introduction  for  theni<  Beza  had 
now  become  the  central  figure  in  Reformed  circles.  Calvin's  strength 
was  fast  ebbing,  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  directed  to  the  stately 
figure  of  the  coming  man.  He  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  the  maturity 
of  his  physical  and  intellectual  powers,  forty-one  years  old,  cour- 
ageous, as  behooved  his  noble  blood,  devoted,  eloquent,  extremely 
virile,  a  man  of  note  everywhere.    Suddenly  the  far  cry  of  his  father- 
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land  drew  him.  Events  in  France  were  fast  reaching  a  critical 
stage.  The  queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis^  was  playing  out 
the  Guises,  bitter  foes  of  the  Reformation  and  plotters  against  the 
royal  houge  of  Valois,  against  the  Bourbon  princes,  led  by  Cond^, 
who  were  in  favor  of  the  Reformation, 

Could  the  king  of  Navarre  be  won  over?  It  was  certainly  worth 
trying  and  would  be  of  incalculable  moment  to  the  development  of 
events  in  France,  Calvin,  in  a  moment  of  optimLstic  enthusiasm, 
urged  his  friend  Beza  to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Kmg 
Anton,  whose  wife,  Johanna  of  Albret,  as  well  as  Eenata  de  Ferrara, 
daughter  of  King  Louis  XII,  was  an  open  adherent  of  th^  Reforma- 
tion, The  mission  failed,  but  how  deep  was  the  impression  on 
Antonys  mintl,  produced  by  this  visit  of  Be^a,  his  deathbed  at 
Rouen  has  witnessed, 

li\Tien,  a  year  later,  the  Reformed  looked  for  a  man  to  represent 
them  at  the  great  conference  of  Poissy,  it  was  again  Beza  who  was 
selected  for  the  mission.  It  is  true  he  was  but  one  of  twelve,  but 
like  the  proud  king  he  might  well  say,  La  conference  c'est  moi.  It 
was  he  who  labored  and  toiled,  early  and  late,  though  in  vain,  for 
the  complete  vindication  of  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  France. 
It  was  he  who  thrilled  the  as^mbly,  the  court  entourage  included, 
his  impassion  ate  eloquence.  No  other  man  could  have  done 
at  he  did  at  Poissy,  He  was  a  Frenchman,  a  noble  with  all  the 
native  and  acquired  graces  of  his  privileged  position,  a  man  un- 
daunted in  the  presence  of  majesty,  familiar  ^ith  all  the  intricacies 
of  court  life,  and  ^nth  all  that  wise  and  cautious.  And  y^t  Poissy 
proved  a  hopeless  failure,  as  the  Catholics  had  intended  it  should 
be.  The  Protestants  were  banished  from  city  and  to-wn,  and  were 
permitted  only  in  the  open  country  to  %vorship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  then*  hearts.  When  all  the  other  Protestant  leaders 
who  had  attended  the  conference  had  left,  Catherine  de  Medicis 
called  for  Beza  and  said,  **You  are  a  Frenchman;  you  must  stay 
till  these  difficulties  are  settled, ' ' 

With  a  pang  in  his  heart  and  a  look  at  Geneva,  where  Calvin 
toiled  alone,  and  with  the  express  advice  of  the  latter,  Beza  re- 
mained in  France,  to  pass  through  the  most  exciting  and  perilous 
experiences  of  his  whole  life.  The  thunderclap  of  the  massacre  of 
Vassy,  in  1562,  shook  the  entire  country,  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  France  was  embroiled  in  the  long  series  of  Huguenot  wars, 
which  were  to  devastate  the  whole  country  and  to  pour  out  its  best 
blood  like  water.  Beza  bore,  with  his  brethren,  the  burden  of  the 
first  campaign.    The  long  past  of  his  noble  blood  was  surging  in  his 
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veins,  and  as  field-preacher  he  accompanied  the  Huguenot  army 
in  the  field.  He  was  present  at  the  ill-starred  battle  of  Dreux, 
December  19,  1562,  where  an  almost  assured  Protestant  victory 
was  changed  into  defeat  by  the  frenzy  of  the  Swiss  troops,  the  faith- 
ful retainers  of  Rome,  from  the  Catholic  Cantons.  And  when  the 
meaningless  peace  of  Amboise,  March  19,  1563,  had  temporarily 
ended  the  carnage,  Beza  returned  to  Geneva,  tired  in  body  and 
sick  at  heart. 

And  none  too  soon,  for  the  sun  of  Geneva  was  fast  declining  to- 
ward the  horizon — Calvin  was  dying.  The  bond  between  these  two 
grew  ever  closer  in  these  last  days,  and  Beza's  tribute  of  love  to  the 
great  master  is  touchingly  laid  down  in  the  vivid  biography  of  Cal- 
vin, written  under  the  immediate  impression  of  his  death,  which  we 
possess  from  his  hand  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  man. 

When  death  claimed  Calvin  at  last,  May  27,  1564,  after  a  most 
heroic  endurance  of  the  greatest  imaginable  physical  suffering  and 
weakness,  triumphed  over  till  the  very  end  by  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  the  man,  it  was  Beza  who  closed  his  eyes.  It  was  Beza 
who  tells  us  that ' '  on  that  day,  at  the  same  time  with  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  the  glorious  light  of  life  went  out  of  the  man  who  was 
especially  destined  in  this  world  to  labor  for  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. ' '  It  was  Beza  who,  like  Melanchthon  at  Luther's 
death,  exclaimed,  ''My  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and 
the  horsemen  thereof!" 

And  now  came  the  most  laborious  period  in  the  life  of  Beza,  for 
he  was  destined  by  Calvin  and  elected  by  the  Council  of  Geneva  to 
be  the  successor  of  the  master.  Nor  did  he  spare  himself  to  fill 
the  place  worthily  and,  as  in  Elijah's  case,  the  mantle  of  the  dead 
prophet  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  him.  Increasingly  he  proved  to 
be  the  very  life  of  the  Academy.  Till  1588  he  remained,  without  a 
break,  the  president  of  the  great  consistory,  which,  founded  by 
Calvin,  had  transformed  Geneva  from  the  foulest  into  the  cleanest 
<;ity  on  the  Continent. 

A  year  after  Calvin's  death  he  issued  the  work  which,  more  than 
any  other,  has  made  him  famous — ^his  edition  of  the  New  Testament^ 
translated  from  the  original.  It  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
in  the  second  edition  of  1582  (called  the  third  on  the  title-page) 
was  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  two  uncial  MSS.  (Codex  D, 
<jospel  and  Acts),  the  so-called  "Codex  Bezse,"  now  in  the  Cam- 
bridge library,  to  which  Beza  presented  it  in  1581.  The  last  edition 
of  this  work  became  the  basis  of  our  ''King  James"  trandation  of 
the  Bible  and  also  of  the  celebrated  Dutch  version,  at  least  in  part. 
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During  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  the  strong  frame  and 
practically  unshaken  health  of  Beza  were  steadily  breaking  down. 
Beside  the  burdens  of  the  Genew-se  Chureh,  the  care  of  all  the 
Reformed  Churches  was  laid  upon  him.  The  French  Protestants 
looked  to  him  as  their  father  and  natural  protector.  On  the  Hugue- 
not Synods  of  La  Roehelle,  1571  ^  and  Nismes,  1573,  he  exerted  a 
tremendous  influence.    Their  decisions  were  practically  his  ovm. 

He  has  been  accused  of  countenancing  the  apostasy  of  Henry  IV, 
whose  celebrated  cynicism,  **  Paris  is  well  worth  a  mass/ '  was  said 
to  be  condoned  by  Beza  on  utilitarian  grounds.  Fortunately  a 
letter  of  the  Reformer,  comparativTly  recently  discovered,  has  given 
the  lie  to  these  slanders.  From  this  letter  it  appears  that  Beza 
expressly  wmned  the  king  to  look  to  God  alone  and  to  His  com- 
Dtands,  and  not  to  consider  the  leas  important  question  of  mere 
himian  prefermen  t,  reminding  him  of  his  own  words :  '*W*hen  God  will 
that  I  shall  reign  it  will  happcm,  although  men  should  try  to  pre- 
v^nt  me;  if  God  wills  it  not,  neither  do  L  "  In  the  hour  of  gravest 
peril,  when  Geneva  was  about  to  be  seized  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy ^ 
in  15S7,  Beza  proved  a  rock  of  defense  to  the  republic  by  proving 
the  futility  of  his  claims.  It  was  be  again  who  voiced  the  jubilant 
joy  of  the  whole  city  when  in  1602  Geneva  was  saved,  as  by  a 
miracle. 

In  his  last  days  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  made  a  last  desper- 
ate attempt  to  corrupt  him  once  more  by  the  most  flattering  offers 
of  wealth  and  position,  if  only  he  would  turn  back  to  the  old  faith. 
It  was  one  of  the  finely  spun  webs  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  with  great 
discrimination,  had  chosen  as  their  agent  the  widely  beloved  mystic 
or  quietisti  Francis  de  Sales,  now  a  ''saint"  of  the  Catholic 
calendar.  When  making  the  alluring  proposition  to  Beza,  he 
smilingly  told  bini  that ' '  he  did  not  make  these  tempting  offers  to 
corrupt  him,  but  only  to  make  the  decision  easy/'  But  the  old 
lion  roared  in  defiance,  the  old  spu-it  of  satire  blazed  up  once  more, 
as  Beza  bitterly  gibbeted  the  insane  and  futile  attempts  of  bis  old 
enemies,  who  now  would  become  false  friends.  The  ire  of  the  old 
Reformer  had  been  doubly  stirred,  for,  distrusting  the  outcome  of 
the  project,  the  Jesuits  had  spread  the  rumor  that  Beza  had  sud- 
denly died,  after  making  his  peace  with  the  Church, 

Beza  finally  fell  asleep  in  Christ,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1606, 
full  of  years  and  labors  and  honors  and  weary  of  strife.  He  was  the 
predestined  colaborer  of  CaKin,  as  Melanchthon  was  of  Luther,  and 
the  close  student  of  the  lives  of  both  will  find  several  points  of  con- 
tact between  them. 
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As  there  was  less  of  rigidity  and  more  of  elasticity  in  the  system 
of  Melanchthon  than  in  that  of  Luther,  so  also  in  the  relative  dog- 
matic positions  of  Beza  and  Calvin.  Both  were  more  irenic  than 
their  masters  and  friends,  with  this  difference,  that  Beza  made  fewer 
changes  in  the  original  system  than  Melanchthon;  not,  as  I  see  it^ 
because  he  would  not  have  dared  to  do  it,  but  because  the  environ- 
ment and  the  history  of  the  two  men  were  totally  different.  But^ 
as  we  have  seen  in  many  events  of  Beza's  life,  like  Melanchthon,  he 
was  yielding  almost  to  a  fault — the  same  spirit  animated  both  men. 
And  great  as  they  were,  they  appear  only  less  great  than  they  were 
because  both  were  overshadowed  by  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the 
men  whom  they  supported  in  love. 

In  determination  Beza  was  less  unmovable  than  Calvin,  more  a 
man  of  opportunity,  if  occasion  demanded.  Less  original  and  less 
profound  than  Calvin,  he  reflected  the  system  of  the  master  rather, 
though  with  some  variations,  than  building  up  his  own.  Calvin 
possessed  what  Beza  lacked,  and  lacked  what  Beza  possessed. 
Both  were  great  in  their  own  sphere.  Calvin  was  the  theologian, 
the  exegete,  the  logician  par  excellence.  Beza  had  all  of  this,  albeit 
in  a  lesser  degree,  but  besides  in  him  were  stirring,  all  his  life  long, 
the  impulses  of  the  humanist,  the  poet,  the  devotee  of  belles  lettres. 

More  ornate  and  polished  perhaps  than  Calvin,  less  original,  it 
was  his  task  to  polish  the  great  blocks  of  marble  which  the  master 
had  quarried.  That  Beza  should  seem  great  at  all,  coming  as  he 
did  after  the  king,  succeeding  John  Calvin,  is  the  most  indisputable 
proof  of  his  true  greatness.  He  was  the  man  for  the  hour  and  for 
the  Church  when  Calvin  died,  great  in  that  he  was  privileged  to 
complete  the  great  work  of  the  greatest  Reformer;  and  thus  we 
reach  out  over  the  intervening  ages  and  reverently  lay  a  garland 
of  inmiortelles  on  the  grave  of  Theodore  Beza. 

Requiescat  in  pace. 

LouisviUe,  Kentucky.  Henry  E.  Dosker. 


IV. 


WHAT  WAS  THE  PRIMITIVE  CONDITION 
OF  MAN? 


MATERIALISTIC  evolutionists  are  continually  aRirraing  that 
the  Biblical  account  of  man's  earliest  state  is  utterly  and 
hopelessly  contradicted  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  science. 

They  declare  that  the  Bible  affirms  that  man  was  originally  in  a 
civilized  condition,  and  that  he  was  perfect^  intellectually  and 
morally,  at  Im  beginning;  that  from  this  perfect  state  man  fell, 
that  for  ages  his  progress  was  do^niward,  and  that  he  is  even  now 
painfully  endeavoring  to  w^ork  upwards  to  the  state  from  which  he 
felL* 

On  the  other  hand,  they  affirm  that  science  has  revealed  some- 
thing entkely  different  concerning  the  earliest  state  of  man.  Science^ 
they  proclaim,  has  unanswerably  proved  that  man  was  at  the 
beginning  in  a  slate  of  utter  barbarism.  Man  began  his  existence 
on  the  earth  in  a  condition  of  bestial  savagery  and  utter  mental 
and  moral  degradation.  He  was  lower  than  the  most  wretched 
savage  now  living,!  little  removed  from  a  brute.  He  used 
sticks  and  stones  for  weapons,t  bo  that  his  earliest  age  was 
called  the  Stone  Age,  and  his  earliest  social  condition  was  that  of  a 
hunter.  By  and  by  he  improved.  He  became  a  shepherd,  then 
an  agriculturist,  and,  passing  tlirough  the  Bronze  Age,  at  last  rose 
[into  the  Iron  Age,§  Gvilization  was  slowly  developed;  religion 
was  invented;  and  man  continued  to  develop,  improve  and  advance. 
Thus,  it  is  declared,  science  shows  that  man^s  progress  has  alw^ays 
been  upwards  from  the  beginning,  so  that  the  Biblical  account  of 
man's  fall  cannot  possibly  be  held.  In  the  words  of  a  popular 
waiter:  '*  As  regards  Adam's  fall^  the  discovery  of  Palaeolithic  man 
is  that  which  has  given  the  greatest  shock  to  received  theological 
opinions;  for  this  discovery,  which  is  an  entirely  new  one  of  the 
last  half  century,  though  now  confirmed  by  irmumerable  instances, 

*  See  the  diacuasion  on  hofd  Avebury'a  paper  ia  the  British  ABSOciatJoii  meeting 
for  1S67. 

t  Fisk's  Man' 9  De&Hnyf  pp.  77^  7S. 

t  The  Ascent  of  Martf  by  Prof.  H,  Dnimmond,  p,  139* 

I  Frehutwe  Times ^  hy  Lord  Avebury,  pp.  2,  3  (first  edition), 
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not  only  flatly  contradicts  the  narratives  of  recent  descent  from 
Adam  and  Noah,  but  it  assails  in  its  most  vital  point  the  whole 
dogma  of  Pauline  Christianity.  The  two  statements  cannot  be 
true:  one,  that  man  has  fallen,  the  other,  that  he  has  risen;  one, 
that  he  was  created  in  God's  image,  with  high  moral  and  religious 
faculties,  and  placed  in  a  garden  in  a  state  of  innocence  and  happi- 
ness, from  which  he  fell  by  an  act  of  disobedience,  entailing  a  curse 
on  his  descendants,  and  partially  redeemed  by  the  Atonement;  the 
other,  that  he  is  the  product  of  an  evolution  tending  ever  upwards, 
over  immense  geological  periods,  from  savages  who  chipped  their 
rude  flints  on  the  banks  of  frozen  rivers,  chased  the  mammoth  and 
the  reindeer  on  the  plains  of  Southern  France,  and  held  their  canni- 
bal feasts  in  caves  excavated  by  small  streams  which  ran  one 
hundred  feet  above  their  present  level. '  '* 

We  shall  examine  these  bold  statements  in  the  light  of  prehistoric 
archaeology  and  geology,  and  we  shall  show  that  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  modern  Science  which  contradicts  the  Biblical  narrative. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  we  must  consider  at  length  and  set 
forth  in  all  its  particulars  the  Biblical  account  of  Primitive  Man. 

The  Biblical  Account  of  PRiMmvE  Man. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Bible  does  not  say  that  man  was 
created  and  was  at  first  in  a  civilized  state.  Civilization  consists 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the  existence  of  com- 
munities under  settled  governments  with  complicated  laws.  In 
this  state  the  Bible  does  not  place  the  earliest  men.  It  says,  how- 
ever, that  man's  first  state  was  one  of  innocence  and  happiness,  in 
which  man  was  like  a  pure  and  innocent  child,  but  naturally  ignor- 
ant of  science,  art  and  literature.  Man  was  at  first,  according  to 
the  Bible,  in  the  Stone  Age;  for  Tubal  Cain,  a  long  time  after  the 
Fall,  was  the  discoverer  of  metals.f  The  agricultural  implements, 
therefore,  which  Adam  used  in  Eden  must  have  been  of  stone,  and 
this  reminds  us  also  that  man's  first  state,  according  to  Genesis,  was 
not  that  of  a  hunter,  but  of  an  agriculturist.  The  habit  of  a  shepherd 
was  assumed  afterwards.  We  must  also  remember  that,  although 
the  earliest  men  might  have  been  ignorant  of  many  of  the  me- 
chanical arts,  they  might  have  been  morally  upright,  and  this 
ignorance  does  not  imply  that  they  were  degraded  savages. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  well  says: '  'There  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  a  state  of  mere  childhood,  in  respect  to  knowledge,  and 

*  Modem  Science  and  Modern  Thought,  by  Samuel  Laing,  pp.  342,  343. 
t  Gen.  iv.  22. 
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a  state  of  'utter  barbarism' — words  which,  if  they  have  any 
definite  meaning  at  all,  imply  the  lowest  moral  as  well  as  the  lowest 
intellectual  condition.  Consequently,  no  proof — if  proof  there  be 
— ^that  primeval  man  was  ignorant  of  the  industrial  arts  can  afford 
the  smallest  presumption  that  he  was  also  ignorant  of  duty  or 
ignorant  of  God."* 

Let  it  be  observed  also  that  the  Bible  clearly  shows  the  gradual 
development  of  the  industrial  arts.  In  the  end  of  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Genesis  we  read  of  the  invention  of  an  elaborate  system  of  music 
and  of  the  discovery  of  metals;  so  that,  according  to  the  Bible,  the 
Stone  Age  must  have  lasted  a  long  time.  Here,  therefore,  in  the 
slow  progress  of  the  perfection  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  Bible  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  revelations  of  science.f 

The  building  of  Noah's  Ark  shows  also  how  far  the  mechanical 
arts  had  progressed.  It  implies  the  existence  of  sea-going 
vessels,  and  of  an  extensive  system  of  maritime  trade.  The  men 
who  put  windows,  doors,  roofs  and  floors  into  the  Ark  were  in  the 
habit  of  also  putting  them  into  houses,  and  naval  architecture 
proves  the  presence  of  architecture  in  buildings  on  land  of  all 
character.  This  implies  that  at  the  time  of  the  Flood  civilization 
was  of  a  quite  elaborate  character. 

We  must  mention,  also,  that  the  Biblical  account  of  man's 
primitive  innocence  is  in  perfect  harmony  and  agreement  with 
the  earliest  traditions  of  all  the  oldest  nations  relating  to  man's 
first  condition.  On  this  remarkable  fact  the  brilUant  French 
scientist,  Prof.  Lenormant,  says:  '*The  idea  of  the  Edenic  hap- 
piness of  the  first  human  beings  constitutes  one  of  the  universal 
traditions.  Among  the  Egyptians  the  terrestrial  reign  of  the  god 
Ra,  who  inaugurated  the  existence  of  the  world  and  of  human  life, 
was  a  golden  age  to  which  they  qontinually  looked  back  with 
regret  and  envy.  This  belief  in  an  age  of  happiness  and  of  inno- 
cence in  the  infancy  of  mankind  may  likewise  be  found  among  all 
peoples  of  the  Aryan  or  Japhetic  race.  It  was  among  the  beliefs 
held  by  them  anterior  to  their  dispersion,  and  it  has  been  long 
since  remarked  by  all  scholars  that  this  is  one  of  the  points  where 
their  traditions  find  themselves  most  evidently  on  common  ground 
with  the  Semitic  stories  which  we  find  in  Genesis."! 

The  theory  of   man's  primitive   innocence  is   thus  in  agree- 

*  Primeval  Man,  pp.  132, 133. 

t  Let  it  be  carefully  noted  that  the  Fall  concerned  man's  moral  nature,  and  was 
only  indirectly  connected  with  his  intellectual  abilities. 
X  The  Beginnings  of  History,  p.  67,  first  edition,  1883  (not  dated). 
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ment  with  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  oldest  nations.  The  idea 
that  the  first  men  were  utterly  degraded,  both  mentally  and 
morally,  is  not  in  agreement  with  them.    Let  this  fact  be  pondered. 

Where  was  the  PRiMmvE  Home  of  Man? 

In  what  region  of  the  world  did  man  begin  his  existence?  The 
reader  will  be  amazed  to  learn  that  the  primitive  home  of 
man  has  been  placed  by  evolutionists  in  every  region  of  the  Old 
World  between  the  Equator  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Mr.  Gerald 
Massey*  holds  that  Central  Africa  was  the  primitive  home  of  man, 
and  Profs.  Haeckelf  and  KeaneJ  maintain  that  man  first  saw 
the  light  in  a  continent  which  formerly  stretched  from  Central 
Africa  to  Australia.  Mr.  Darwin  decides  in  favor  of  North- 
western Africa,  §  and  Mr.  Laing  is  inclined  to  follow  Darwin,  and 
also  to  favor  Western  Europe.  ||  The  peninsulas  of  Southern 
Europe,  that  is,  Spain,  Italy  and  Turkey,  are  considered  by  Mr.  W. 
S.  Duncan  t  to  have  been  the  countries  in  which  man  first  dwelt. 

Asia  also  has  its  advocates.    Lenormant**  decides  in  favor  of 
Persia;  and  the  great  plateau  of  Central  Asia  between  the  Altai, 
Himalaya  and  the  Persian  tableland  is  chosen  by  Prof.  Wallaceft 
and  M.  de  Quatrefages.JJ    Sir  John  Evans  looks  to  India  and 
Southern  Asia,§§  and  M.  de  Mortillet  declares  that  Southeastern 
Asia  was  the  region  in  which  man's  first  home  was  situated.||  ||    The 
strangest  of  all  opinions  is  that  of  Mr.  Waddington,  who  actually 
maintains  that  it  was  in  Siberia  and  the  region  of  Mongolia  inunedi- 
ately  south  of  the  Siberian  border.lft    This  opinion  is  remarkable 
enough,  but  it  is  surpassed  in  strangeness  by  a  theory  which  Mr. 
Laing   declares   to   be  "very  plausible,"***  and  which  actually 
affirms  that  man  originated  somewhere  within  the  Arctic  CSrcle  in 
former  times,  when  the  climate  of  that  region  was  much  milder 
than  it  is  now. 

*  A  Book  of  Beginnings  (2  vols.)  and  The  Natural  Oenesia. 

t  The  Natural  History  of  Man, 

X  Ethnology. 

§  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i,  p.  199. 

II  Human  Origins,  p.  415. 

^  Anthropologtcal  Journal,  1883. 

*♦  Manual  of  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  vol.  i,  p.  22. 

tt  Darwinism,  p.  460. 

Xt  The  Human  Species,  p.  175. 

§§  Address  to  the  British  Association,  1897. 

II II  Formation  de  la  Nation  Frangaise,  p.  227. 

tt  NineUerUh  Century,  November,  1900. 

***  Human  Origins,  p.  417. 
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In  amazement  we  ask,  what  possible  value  can  be  assigned  to 
prehistoric  archeology  when  its  testimony  is  &o  hopelessly  con- 
fused and  inconsistent?  Where  is  the  much-vaunted  value  of 
the  recent  investigations  relating  to  primitive  man?  And  how 
can  we  give  serious  attention  to  the  statement  of  those  who 
speak  of  the  cleameas  and  correctness  of  the  conclusions  of  modern 
science  about  the  early  state  of  mankind? 

How  have  these  scientists  come  to  such  utterly  contradictory 
conclusions,  and  how  have  they  fallen  into  such  extraordinary 
mistakes?    The  answer  is  easy  to  discover. 

They  have  looked  at  the  question  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
biologj'-  and  geology^  and  they  have  entirely  overlooked  the  testi- 
mony of  other  sciences.  They  have  forgotten  that  history  and 
tradition  are  sciences  also,  and  that  they  have  important  testimony 
to  offer.  Is  there  not,  then,  another  plan  that  we  can  follow  in 
deciding  upon  the  region  in  which  man  had  his  earliest  home?  Cer- 
tainly there  is,  and  it  can  easily  be  applied.  The  primitive  home 
of  man  is  that  region  where  man  has  lived  longest,  and  where  he 
has  developed  the  oldest  civilizations.  In  this  part  of  the  world 
must  necessarily  be  found  all  the  oldest  kingdoms  and  empires,  and 
in  proceeding  from  it  in  any  direction  we  must  find  civilizations 
becoming  younger  and  younger  as  we  journey  onward* 

Can  such  a  spot  be  foimd  on  the  em^th's  surface?  Certainly  it  can; 
there  is  one  region  in  the  world,  and  one  only,  which  meets  all  these 
requirements*  This  region  is  the  basins  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  in  Chalda^a  and  Mesopotamia.  In  this  district,  and  around 
it,  lie  all  the  oldest  civilizations-  In  this  region  is  the  civil- 
ization of  ancient  Chaldaea,  now  admitted  to  be  the  oldest  m  the 
world  *  On  the  south  of  it  lies  the  Minoean  or  ancient  Arabian  civil- 
ization, lately  discovered,!  and  thought  to  be  almost  equal  in  ao- 
tiquity*  To  the  west  lies  ancient  Eg>pt;  to  the  northwest  the  Hit- 
tite  civilization,  supposed  to  be  nearly  five  thousand  years  old,  and 
on  the  direct  north  is  Assyria,  To  the  east  of  Chaldtea  lie  the  ci\il- 
izations  of  Elam,  Persia  and  of  ancient  India,  which  go  back  at  least 
as  far  as  B.C.  3000.  As  we  leave  Chaldtea  behind  and  journey  in 
any  direction,  we  find  that  the  antiquity  of  civilization  becomes  less 
and  less  as  we  proceed,  European  civilisation  does  not  begin  until 
long  afterwards;  Central  Africa  has  no  ancient  civilization;  Chma 
cannot  claim  any  civilization  beyond  B.C.  2500;  Pol>Tiesia  boasts  of 

*  Thought  to  go  back  to  B.C,  5000-6000. 

t  Stone  temples  like  Stonehenge  were  found  in  Central  Arabia  by  Mr,  F.  T, 
Palgrave, 
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no  ancient  empires;  and  America  has  no  civilizations  (t.e.,  Peru 
and  Mexico)  which  are  a  thousand  years  old. 

Let  the  reader  take  a  map  and  try  to  find  any  region  in  the 
world,  except  ancient  Babylonia,  which  fulfills  these  tests,  and  he 
will  soon  give  up  the  search  in  despair. 

The  primitive  home  of  man,  therefore,  lay  somewhere  mthin  the 
basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  ancient  Chaldsea  or  Mesopo- 
tamia.   Two  important  considerations  follow  from  this  conclusion. 

First.  We  cannot  determine  the  primitive  state  of  man  from 
discoveries  in  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  These  r^ons  only 
lay  on  the  fringe  of  the  habitable  world  in  primeval  days,  and  were 
inhabited  by  the  lowest  and  most  barbarous  men,  the  highest  being 
in  ancient  Chaldaea.  Even  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  inhabited  by  savages,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent day  Red  Indians  and  Eskimo  inhabit  the  northern  portions  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Secondly.  Whatever  intellectual  power  or  incipient  civilization 
existed  in  primeval  days  in  Western  Europe  must  have  been  far 
surpassed  by  the  men  who  in  those  times  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.*  The  former  were  mere  wanderers;  the 
latter  were  cultured  settlers,  who  were  so  much  stronger  that  they 
drove  out  the  weaker  tribes,  who  wandered  northwards  into  wilder 
regions.  We  must  always  keep  these  two  important  considerations 
carefully  before  us. 

Imaginary  Ancestors  op  Man. 

If  man  has  been  developed  from  an  ape,  then  between  the  highest 
ape  and  the  lowest  man  there  must  have  been  an  enormous  number 
of  intermediate  forms,  ''graduating  insensibly"  (in  Mr.  Darwin's 
wordsf)  from  man  to  ape.  Thus  it  is  not  a  question  of  the 
missing  links,  but  of  many  which  must  all  have  existed  for 
ages.  Where  are  the  remains  of  these  missing  links?  Not  one  has 
ever  been  discovered  in  any  geological  formation  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  This  difficulty,  which  was  urged  against  Mr.  Darwin's 
theory  J  when  it  was  first  started  thirty  years  ago,  exists  to-day  in 
imdiminished  power.  . 

Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  by  materialistic  evolutionists  to 
meet  this  difficulty,  and  some  of  their  attempts  are  interesting  and 

*  This  follows  from  the  conclusion  above,  and  has  been  admitted  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  in  his  Primeval  Man^  p.  184. 
t  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i,  p.  235. 
X  /.e.,  of  the  origin  of  man. 
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even  amusing.  At  Thenay,  near  Tours,  in  France,  some  small  frag- 
ments of  flint  have  been  found  in  deposits  of  Miocene  .4ge*  Similar 
fragments  have  been  brought  to  Ught,  in  deposits  of  the  same  age,  at 
Puy-Courn>%  Dear  Aurillac,  in  Ontral  France,  At  Otta,  on  the 
Tagus,  near  Lisbon,  some  small  pieces  of  flint  have  also  been  found 
in  Miocene  formations.  Now  M.  Mortillet,  an  ardent  evolutionistj 
declares*  that  these  fragments  of  flint  were  made  intentionally, 
They  cannot  have  been  made  by  man,  for  he  did  not  exist  in  the 
Miocene  Period.  They  are  artificially  formed ;  therefore  their  makers 
could  not  be  apes.  It  follows,  according  to  Mortillet,  that  these 
flints  were  formed  by  a  creature  intermediate  betw^een  man  and 
apes  which  he  names  AnthropopUhecus, 

This  childish  and  grotesque  supposition  is  not  only  made  without 
any  evidence,  but  against  all  evidence,  and  is  brought  forward  only 
because  the  theory  of  evolution  requires  that  some  such  theory 
should  be  formed.  Not  the  s^Ughtcst  evidence  can  be  produced  to 
show  that  these  Miocene  flints  were  formed  by  any  intelligent  agent, 
for  they  arc  so  small  and  so  rude  that  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
formed  by  natural  causes.  M.  Arcelint  has  shown  that  exactly 
similar  flints  are  found  in  the  still  earlier  Eocene  deposits;  and 
when  these  deposits  were  formed,  neither  man,  nor  apes,  nor  any 
ape-like  creatures  lived  anywhere  m  the  world.  M.  BouleJ  shows 
that  the  Puy-Coumy  flints  have  been  formed  by  mere  natural  con- 
cussionSj  and  many  of  them  owe  their  special  state  to  having  been 
rolled  along  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent.  Most  geologists  in  England  and 
France  §  now  look  upon  these  Tertiary  flints  as  fragments  formed 
by  simple  natural  causes,  and,  in  the  interest  of  genuine  sciencei 
such  reckless  theories  as  those  of  M,  Mortillet  should  be  most 
strongly  condemned. 

But  a  far  more  important  discovery  has  lately  been  made^  which 
has  caused  many  materialistic  evolutionists  to  declare  that  the 
^* missing  link''  has  lieen  foimd  at  last- 
In  1891  and  1892,  Dr.  Eugene  Dubois  was  exploring  certain 
Pleistocene  (?)  II  deposits  at  Trinil,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bengawan, 
in  Java.  These  beds  are  full  of  animals'  bones,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  he  found  a  part  of  a  skull,  two  tcteth  and  a  femur  (leg-bone)  of 
a  peculiar  character.    These  relics  seemed  to  be  human,  but  were  of 


*  Le  Frehistorique  Aritiquiti  de  V Homme j  pp,  104,  105. 

t  Mttien'aiix  pour  VHistmre  de  VHomme^  1885. 

X  Hesue  d'Anthropol4}gi€j  tome  iv,  p.  217  (third series). 

$  Le.j  Sir  John  Evans,  8ir  Joseph  Prestwich,  MM.  Cotleau,  CartliaiUac,  etc, 

jj  Le.,  late  Tertia^. 
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a  Strange  nature.  They  were  not  found  lying  tc^ether,  but  were  in 
difiFerent  parts  of  the  deposit,  some  distance  from  each  other*  The 
gkiillK*ap  found  showed  that  the  skull  had  a  cranial  capacity  of 
1000  cubic  centimetreSj  which  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  highest 
ape,  and  only  three-fourtha  of  tlmt  of  the  average  European.  It  Is, 
however^  equal  to  the  capacity  of  tiie  skulls  of  many  native  Aus- 
tralians*  The  brain,  then,  of  the  possessor  of  the  TrinU  skull  most 
have  been  double  the  size  of  that  of  an  ape,  equal  in  size  to  that  of 
a  native  Australian,  atid  much  smaller  than  the  brain  of  a  European. 
The  le^-bone  (femur)  of  the  Trinil  specimen  is  perfectly  human  ^ 
but  the  teeth  are  stated  to  be  larger  than  and  shaped  differently 
from  human  teeth.  Dr.  Dubois  named  the  creature  to  which  the 
Trinil  remains  belong  PUheeunlhropus  erectus.  Evolutionists  such  as 
M,  Mortillet,*  Prof.  Keane,t  and  others,  maintain  that  the  Trinil 
relics  belong  to  a  creatm'e  Intermediate  between  man  and  the  apes; 
so  that  it  is  declared  that  the  *- missing  Unk''  has  been  found  at 
last!  The  reader  k  probably  not  aware  that  a  perfectly  bewildering 
maze  of  doubt  surrounds  this  remarkable  discovery. 

For,  first,  the  remains  were  not  aU  found  together;  they  were  lying 
separated  from  each  other  by  long  distances,  the  leg-bone  be'mg 
nearly  fifty  feet  from  the  skull,  and  the  teeth  also  were  not  near 
each  other.  Nor  were  the  relics  all  found  at  the  same  time-  Thus 
it  IB  impossible  to  prove  that  all  the  remains  belong  to  the  same 
individual,  M,  Mortillet  himself  admits  this,t  and  with  this  ad- 
mission  the  theory  that  the  Trinil  reUcs  belong  to  the  missing  link 
instantly  collapses.  Secondly,  the  age  of  the  deposit  in  which  the 
bones  were  found  is  doubtful.  It  may  be  Pliocene,  but  it  may  also 
be  Pleistocene.!  If  the  relics  are  of  Pleistocene  Age,  then  the  link 
comes  in  too  late.  For  in  the  Pleistocene  Period  men  e^ted  Tvho 
were  aa  truly  human  as  are  the  men  of  the  present  day.  If  it  be 
replied  that  PUkecanikropus  is  a  survival  of  a  pre-existent  form^ 
the  answer  is,  Why  do  not  such  survivals  also  exist  now;  and  why 
have  no  more  been  discovered?  To  these  questions  no  reply  can  be 
returned.  Thirdly,  the  relics  themselves  are  truly  human,  (1) 
The  skull-cap  indicates  that  the  skull  possessed  a  capacity  of  1000 
cubic  centimetres.  Sir  William  Turner  has  saidll  that  he  has 
measured  human  skulls  with  capacities  even  smaller;  and  other 

♦  Formoiion  de  la  Nation  Frangau^t  pp.  226,  227- 
t  Elhnobygif  and  Man^  Fmt  und  Preseni, 
J  Fimnalion  d£  la  Nation  Frangaue,  p.  221. 

f  Ttus  m  the  opiuioa  of  Sir  John  EvRns,    Bee  hh  Addr^BM  to  iAe  BrUi^^  A^^oci^^ 
n  1897,  p.  9. 
nihropoiogkal  Jaurrml,  1896* 
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anatomists  agree  with  him,  A  skull  (the  jUbany  skuB)  belonging 
to  one  of  the  clever  semi-civihzed  mound-builders  of  North  America 
has  a  capacity  of  only  976  cubic  centimetres;*  another  from  the 
stone  graves  of  Tennessee  measured  1084  cubic  centimetres;!  and 
others^ — ^which  belonged  to  women^from  California  had  a  capacity 
of  1048  cubic  centime tres.J  As  it  is  possible  that  the  Trinil  skull 
belonged  to  a  woman^  it  is  clearly  truly  hummi;  and  it  camiot  have 
been  an  ape's,  for  the  largest  skull  of  an  ape  ever  measured  had  a 
capacity  of  but  600  cubic  centimetres.  The  brain  of  the  Trinil 
skull  must  therefore  have  belonged  to  a  genuine  human  being.  (2) 
The  teeth  of  Trinil  are  somewhat  abnormal  in  size  and  form; 
but  both  Prof,  Thomson  and  Dr.  Garson  have  stated  §  that  they 
have  seen  teeth  from  native  Australians  which  are  even  larger, 
(3)  The  leg-bone  of  Trinil  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  perfectly  human. 
Thus,  if  the  Trinil  relics  belonged  to  the  same  individual  (which 
cannot  be  proved),  there  is  no  reason  why  that  individual  may  not 
have  been  a  man.  Mr.  Bland  Sutton  and  Dr,  Garson  do  not  admit 
that  the  relics  all  belong  to  the  same  indi\ddualj|  and  Prof*  Boyd 
DawkinsK  does  not  think  that  the  Trinil  deposit  is  of  Pliocene  Age. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  idea  that  the  Trinil  remains  belong  to  a 
missing  link  between  man  and  the  apes  vanishes  completely  when 
we  thoroughly  examine  it. 

Earliest  Traces  of  Man,  and  KiRLiiST  Human  Races. 

When  did  man  appear  on  the  earth,  and  w^hen  do  we  find  the 
first  certain  traces  of  man?  It  is  generally  admitted  now  that  the 
first  certain  traces  of  man  are  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  the  Post- 
Glacial  Age,**  When  the  Glacial  Period  had  passed^  there  followed  a 
mild  and  genial  time  in  Western  Europe,  in  which  England,  Fr^uice 
and  Germany  abounded  with  great  beasts,  such  as  the  elephant, 
the  lion,  the  hyena,  the  rhinoceros  and  the  hippopotamus.  Man 
lived  during  this  time,  and  as  he  used  only  rough  stone  implements,  ft 
the  epoch  is  called  the  Palaeolithic  .\ge,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
later  Stone  Age,  or  Neolithic  Period,  when  the  great  beasts  above 
named  had  all  disappeared.    We  are  only  concerned  with  the  Pateo- 

♦  Pf^kisioric  ^TrtcKca,  by  the  Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  p,  491, 
t  Ibid.,  p.  490.  t  lUd.,  p.  490. 

I  Anthropological  Joumfd,  1896* 

II  Ibid,  p.  38.  H  Nalurt,  voL  liv,  p.  610. 

**This  is  the  view  of  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Sir  John  Evaiia,  Sir  Henry  Ho  worth,  Sir 
Joseph  Preatwich,  Bit  W.  Dawson,  etc.,  etc. 

tt  Some  pohshed  stone  w^eapona  have  been  found  in  the  beda  of  the  PalieoLithio 
.Age,  bul  they  aj^e  rare.     Folbbed  bone  tools  are,  however,  abundant. 
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lithic  Age  in  this  article,  as  it  is  the  oldest  epoch  in  the  lustory  of 
man.  We  shall  refer  in  succession  to  the  physical,  intellectual  and 
social  state  of  the  men  of  the  Palaeolithic  Age,  as  they  are  the  oldest 
members  of  the  human  race  that  science  has  revealed  to  us. 

There  are  nearly  one  hundred  skulls,  skeletons  and  fragments  of 
the  human  frame  which  are  found  in  deposits  of  the  Palaeolithic 
Age,  and  from  a  study  of  these  remains  anatomists  have  divided 
the  Palaeolithic  men  into  three  distinct  races.  First  the  Canstadt 
race,  the  members  of  which  were  of  mediimi  height,  savage  and 
brutal,  and  dolichocephalic  *  as  to  the  form  of  the  skull.  Secondly, 
the  Cro-Magnon  race;  tall,  graceful  and  accomplished,  and  also 
dolichocephalic.  Thirdly,  the  Truchere  race;  of  medium  height, 
intellectual  and  brachycephalic.f  These  three  Palaeolithic  races  are 
now  generally  accepted,!  although  some  ethnologists,  such  as  M. 
de  Mortillet,§  alter  the  names,  calling  the  first  the  Neanderthaloid 
race,  and  the  second  the  race  of  Laugerie. 

It  is  often  maintained  that  the  Canstadt  race  (wild  and  brutal) 
was  the  earliest  to  appear  in  Europe.||  The  statement  is,  however, 
entirely  erroneous.  The  oldest  skulls  of  this  race  are  those  dis- 
covered at  Spy,  in  Belgium,  in  1886.  The  Engis  skull  (Belgiimi),  be- 
longing to  the  Cro-Magnon  race,  is,  however,  quite  as  old,  if  not 
older,  and  the  skull  of  La  Seille,  which  represents  the  Truchere  race, 
has  an  antiquity  quite  as  great.  The  animals  found  with  the 
remains  of  the  three  races  are  also  always  the  same.  The  reader  is, 
therefore,  warned  against  accepting  any  statements  which  declare 
that  the  Canstadt  (i.e.,  Neanderthaloid)  race  is  the  oldest  of  the 
three.  Such  statements  are  made  without  any  evidence,  and  have 
not  the  slightest  value.  v 

Mental  Capacity  of  Primitive  Man. 

The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  larger  the 
brain  the  greater  is  the  intelligence  of  its  possessor.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  law,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  holds  good.  As  many  skulls 
of  primitive  (Palaeolithic)  man  have  been  found,  we  can  calculate 
their  cranial  capacity,  and  discover  the  size  of  the  brains  of  the 
earliest  men  who  lived  in  Europe  with  the  lion,  the  elephant  and  the 

*  /.e.,  long-headed. 

t  /.c,  round-headed. 

t  See  Crania  Ethnica^  by  MM.  Quatrefages  and  Hamy. 

§  In  his  works,  Le  Prehistonque  and  Formation  de  la  Nation  Frangaise, 

II  See  The  Human  Species,  by  M.  de  Quatrefages,  chap,  xxvi;  also  Broca'a 
Address  to  the  French  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1877,  and  Le 
Prehistoriquej  by  M.  Mortillet,  chap.  viii. 
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rhinoceros;  and  we  can  compare  the  size  of  the  brains  of  the  earUest 
men  with  the  brains  of  the  men  of  the  present  day.  The  following 
table  gives  the  cranial  capacity  of  some  of  the  skulls  of  some  of  the 
Palaeolithic  men  in  cubic  centimetres: 

Skull  of  La  Truchere cranial  capacity,  1925  c.c* 

Chancdade. "  "  1710  " 

"        Cro-Magnon "  "  1590" 

Solutrd. "  "  1560  " 

Cro-Magnon  (woman) "  "  1550  " 

"       average  OKxiem  Parisians "  "  1558  " 

"    modem  Germans "  "  1521" 

Hence,  it  appears  that  the  oldest  men,  as  represented  by  the  skulls 
of  La  Truchere,  Chancelade  and  Cro-Magnon,  had  brains  even 
larger  than  those  of  the  average  modem  Frenchmen  and  Germans. 
The  oldest  skull  in  America,  that  of  Calaveras,  tells  the  same  tale, 
as  it  must  have  contained  a  brain  larger  than  that  of  many  North 
American  Indians  now  living.f  No  wonder  that  Prof.  Virchow 
has  said  of  the  earliest  men,  ''They  have  heads  so  large,  that  many 
a  living  person  would  be  only  too  happy  to  possess  such.  "J  As  far 
as  brains  were  concerned,  therefore,  the  earliest  men  were  even 
further  removed  from  apes  than  are  many  civilized  men  of  the 
present  day. 

In  reply  to  this  it  is  stated  that  some  skulls  of  the  Palaeolithic 
Age  are  small  in  capacity  and  brutal  in  form.  We  will  examine 
the  statement.  Here  are  two  well-known  small-capacity  skulls  of 
the  PalaeoUthic  Period: 

Skull  of  Lagoa  Santa 1388  cubic  centimetres. 

Neanderthal  .„ 1225      " 

The  first  of  these  skulls  may  be  quickly  dismissed,  since  its  capa- 
city is  greater  than  that  of  the  average  North  American  Indian, 
the  cranial  capacity  of  whose  skulls  averages  only  1359  cubic 
centimetres.!  The  Neanderthal  skull  requires  a  longer  notice, 
since  it  is  often  described,  and  is  said  to  be  very  ape-like.  It  must 
be  observed  first  that  the  Neanderthal  skull  Ls  not  so  old  as  some 
of  the  Palaeolithic  skulls  of  large  capacity.||  It  is  Palaeolithic,  but 
late  Palaeolithic.    The  Neanderthal  skull  was  found  in  the  Loess, 

*  References  for  these  measurements:  Hommea  Foasilea  et  Hommes  Sauvagea, 
by  A.  Quatrefages,  p.  77 ;  Formation  de  la  Nation  Frangaxse,  by  M.  Mortillet,  p.  311 ; 
RdiquicB  AquitaniccB,  p.  311 ;  Fossil  Man,  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  p.  341. 

t  Fossil  Man,  by  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  p.  184. 

X  The  Freedom  of  Science  m  the  Modem  State,  p.  60. 

§  Prehistoric  America,  by  the  Marquis  de  T«f adaillac,  p.  492. 

II  Such  as  the  skulls  of  Engis  and  Cro-Magnon. 
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which  is  the  latest  and  most  recent  of  all  the  Pabecdithk  depoats. 
Its  great  antiquity  has  been  denied  by  sonae  German  scientists. 
Von  Meyer  actually  m^ntaining  that  it  is  the  skull  erf  a  Cossack 
who  was  killed  in  the  war  of  1814.  As  to  the  cranial  capacity  of  the 
Neanderthal  skull,  it  is  actually  superior  to  that  of  Hindoos  of  small 
stature.*  The  average  cranial  capacity  of  the  ancient  Peruvians 
is  only  1212  cubic  centimetres,t  and  many  skulls  of  the  clever, 
semi-civilized  mound-builders  of  North  America  show  a  cranial 
capacity  of  only  from  1000  to  1200  cubic  centimetres.^  As  to  the 
strange  form  of  the  Neanderthal  skull,  De  Quatrefages  has  shown  § 
that  the  same  form,  even  more  brutal,  was  possessed  by  a  French 
bishop  of  the  fourth  century  and  a  clever  Danish  politician  who 
lived  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
Neanderthal  skull  is  perfectly  human,  and  may  have  belonged  to 
an  intellectual  man.  Regarding  the  Engis  skull,  which  is  not  only 
of  Palaeolithic  Age,  but  is  older  than  the  Neanderthal  skull,  Prof. 
Huxley  says,  || '  *  It  might  have  belonged  to  a  philosopher. ' ' 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  high-class  skulls  of  the 
Palaeolithic  Age  were  very  many,  while  the  low-class  skulls  are  very 
few.  Also  the  high-class  skulls  are  very  widely  distributed,  being 
found  not  only  in  France,  Belgium  and  England,  but  also  in 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  low-class  Palaeolithic  skulls  are  only 
found  in  France,  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  do  not  occur  either  in 
America  or  England.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  typical  Palaeo- 
lithic skull  was  of  a  high  class  and  contained  a  lai^e  bridn,  while 
the  low-class  skulls  were  merely  exceptions  and  abnormal  forms. 
The  oldest  men,  therefore,  so  far  as  brains  were  concerned,  were 
even  further  removed  from  apes  than  are  many  civilized  men  of 
the  present  day. 

Primitive  Man's  Weapons. 

The  weapons  of  primitive  (or  Palaeolithic)  man  were  of  stone  and 
bone,  and  the  stone  weapons  were  almost  exclusively  of  flint.  These 
flint  weapons  were  of  the  following  types,  and  were  only  chipped^ 
being  never  (except  in  rare  cases)  polished:  (1)  Axes.  These  are 
found  in  immense  numbers  in  the  gravel-beds,  and  were  often  fi^tted 
to  a  handle,  but  sometimes  merely  held  in  the  hand.     (2)  Spear- 

♦  The  Human  Species,  by  M.  Quatrefages,  p.  295. 
t  Prehistoric  America,  p.  502. 
t  Ibid,,  p.  490. 

I  The  Human  Species,  pp.  310,  311. 

II  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  p.  156, 
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heads,  of  medium  size,  some  of  which  doubtless  belonged  to  small 
Javelins  for  throwing  or  stabbing.  (3)  Ivinves,  formed  of  thin 
blades  of  flint.  (4)  Arrows,  of  all  sizes,  but  without  barbs,  and 
generally  cut  in  the  shape  of  lozenges.  (5)  Scrapers,  for  preparing 
skins  and  for  domestic  work.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
many  implements  of  strange  form  which  might  have  been  used 
in  agiiculture.  No  chronological  division  of  these  flint  tools  is 
possible,  for  the  same  fauna  is  associated  with  them  all.  In  some 
rare  instances  polished  flint  axes  are  found  in  Palaeolithic  deposits, 
as  at  Maldon,  in  Yorkshire,  in  a  gravel-pit,*  and  in  some  of  the 
bone  caves  in  Central  France.f  This  provea  that  polished  stone 
weapons  were  in  use  during  the  Palaeolithic  Period,  and  that  the 
art  of  polishing  stone  was  known  during  that  era.  The  bone 
implements  are  chiefly  harpoons,  finely  cut,  beautifully  poUshed^ 
and  barbed  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  often  on  both  sides.  The 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  these  harpoons  have  never  been  surpassed. 
It  is  singular  that  many  bone  arrow-heads  of  this  era  are  grooved 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  were 
poisoned4  There  were  also  used  daggers  of  flint,  bone  and  horn, 
the  handles  of  which  were  often  curiously  carved.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  throwing-stick  was  used,  but  of  course  this  is 
doubtful. 

Primitive  man  was,  thereforcj  weU  provided  with  weapons,  many 
of  %vhich,  particularly  those  of  bone^  were  fashioned  with  the 
greatest  skUl,  and  beautifully  polished. 

Dress  of  Primitive  Man, 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  earUest  of  the  Palaeolithic  men  in 
Europe  were  naked  ;§  but  the  statement  is  absurd.  Man  adapts 
his  dress  to  the  climate,  and  in  Fala^^olitbic  days  the  climate  of 
Europe  was  only  slightly  warmer  than  it  is  now.  Had  the  Palaeo- 
lithic man  not  worn  clothing  he  would  have  perished  for  the  lack 
of  it.  The  reason  for  this  statement  is,  that  though  two  drawings 
have  been  found  1|  which  were  executed  in  the  Paleolithic  Age, 
and  in  both  of  which  men  are  represented  naked,  it  is  weU  known 
that  modern  savages,  who  are  well  clothed^  draw  pictures  in  which 

♦  See  Ancient  Slone  ImpUments,  by  Sir  J.  Evans,  p.  135. 

t  M&mjir^  9ur  h9  Rest^  d'InduMiris  Apperienant  aux  temps  Frimadiaux  da  la 
J&ice  HuTTioine  recueittia  dana  le  Departnwnl  de  lu  ChaTenief  par  A,  T,  Rochebrune, 
pp.  42,  47,  49. 

I  Les  Invasions  FaUmlilhiqaeSf  par  M*  Girod,  pp.  55,  57. 

I  Le  Prehistorique,  by  M.  MortiUeti  p.  250. 

il  Both  tlieae  car\iji^  are  given  in  Rehquice  Aqittkinu^*  _  ^ 
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they  represent  themselves  naked.  The  Chutchis  of  Northern 
Siberia  are  well  and  warmly  clothed,  but  they  draw  themselves 
naked,*  and  so  do  the  Eskimos.f 

The  large  numbers  of  polished  bone  needles  which  have  been 
found  in  caves  of  the  Palaeolithic  Age  show  that  the  earliest  men 
practiced  sewing,  which  implies  that  they  were  at  least  clothed  in 
skins.  A  curious  carving  found  in  the  Duruthy  cave  in  France  also 
proves  that  the  earliest  men  wore  long  gloves  with  gauntlets.^ 
More  than  this,  recent  researches  in  the  cave  at  Brassempouy  in 
Western  France,  by  MM.  Piette  and  Laporterie,  show  that  many  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Pateolithic  men  wore  elaborate  dresses  of  cloth.  § 
In  this  cavern  carvings  have  been  f  oimd  portraying  the  earliest  men 
clothed  in  tippets,  and  drawers  confined  with  girdles,  and  wearing 
cloth  caps  on  their  heads  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Eg3rptians. 
Primitive  man  in  Europe,therefore,was  well  clothed.  He  was  not  a 
naked  savage.  Elaborate  ornaments  also  were  worn.  These  were 
strings  of  beads  of  pierced  shells  and  striking  minerals,  while  the 
great  chiefs  wore  as  trophies,  necklaces  of  animals'  teeth||  with  which 
they  also  adorned  their  girdles.  A  robe  of  skin  was  perhaps  often 
worn  by  warriors,  and  in  the  skeleton  foimd  at  Mentone  it  seemed 
that  the  body  had  been  buried  wrapped  in  the  bearskin  worn  by 
the  deceased.^!  The  hair  was  often  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  helmet 
and  adorned  with  strings  of  shells.**  The  faces  were  often  painted 
red,  and  the  body  was  often  colored  for  burial.  The  great 
abundance  of  flint  ''scrapers"  which  are  foimd  in  the  PalaBolithic 
caves  and  gravels,  and  which  to-day  are  used  by  many  savages 
for  preparing  skins,  show  that  many  of  the  earliest  men  employed 
the  skins  of  animals  for  theu*  clothing.  That  many  men  in  the 
Pateolithic  Age  wore  cloth  garments  is  proved  by  the  discoveries 
at  Brassempouy  before  mentioned.  Spindle  whorls  of  baked  clay 
have  been  foimd  in  the  Pateolithic  caverns  in  Poland.ft  The 
earliest  men  in  Europe  were,  therefore,  well  dressed  either  in  cloth 

*  Nordenskiold's  Voyage  of  the  Vega,  vol.  ii,  pp.  132, 133. 

t  Cave  Hunting,  by  W.  B.  Dawkins,  p.  257. 

X  One  of  these  gloves  is  figured  in  Early  Man  in  BrUam,  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Dawkins, 
p.  211. 

§  Bulletins  de  la  Soci4t4  (TAnthropologie  de  Paris,  Novembre-Decembre,  18d4. 

II  One  of  these  necklaces,  formed  of  the  teeth  of  the  lion  and  bear,  was  found  in 
the  Duruthy  cave. 

t  See  La  France  Prehi^torique,  by  E.  Carthailhac,  p.  116. 

**  This  is  proved  by  a  carving  found  in  one  of  the  Dordogne  caves.  See  Les 
Invasions  PaUrolithiques,  by  M.  Girod,  Plate  XIX. 

tt  The  Bone  Caves  of  Ojcow,  by  Prof.  F.  Romer,  p.  42. 
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garments  or  in  carefully  prepared  skins;  and  ornaments,  such  as 
bracelets  and  necklaces,  adorned  their  clothing  or  hung  in  their 
hair. 

Agriculture  and  Domestic  A^mALS, 

We  are  always  told  that  primitive  man  was  merely  a  hunter  and 
knew  nothing  of  agriculture;  but  it  is  impossible  to  prove  the  state- 
ment. The  ancient  Indians  of  Hochelaga  were  agriculturists,  but 
in  the  ruins  of  their  town  traces  of  agriculture*  could  be  found 
only  with  the  microscope.  Many  of  the  Palaeolithic  tools  also  are 
exactly  like  the  stone  hoes  which  were  formerly  used  by  North 
American  Indians,!  s^id  from  tliis  Sir  J,  W.  Dawson  concludes  that 
agriculture  was  practiced  by  the  earUest  men  in  Paleolithic  times,  t 
Primitive  man  also  may,  like  the  Hochelagans,  have  used  wooden 
hoes,  I  or^  like  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands,  known 
as  the  Guauches,  he  may  have  dug  his  fields  mth  hoes  formed 
of  bullocks'  horns.  II  Corn-crushers  (hollow  stones  for  grinding 
com)  have  been  found  in  the  Palseohthic  caves  in  Poland,1I  and  in 
the  PaliEolithic  gravels  in  California  stone  mortars  occur,  which  may 
have  been  uised  in  primaeval  times  for  grinding  grain  **  It  is  very 
possible,  therefore,  that  the  earliest  men  had  some  knowledge  of 
agriculture. 

It  is  constantly  asserted  in  popular  works  and  in  cheap  text- 
books that  primitive  man  of  the  PalH?ohthic  Period  had  no  domestic 
animals.  The  iissertion,  however,  is  a  pure  guess,  unsupported  by 
any  evidence.  Moreover,  it  is  directly  eontrjidicted  by  facts*  In 
the  Palaeolithic  burial-place  of  Solutr^,  in  France*,  the  bones  of  at 
least  100,000  horses,  which  had  been  eaten  by  man,  have  been  dis- 
covered.tt  These  horses  must  have  been  kept  m  herds  and  eaten 
when  necessary^  exactly  as  the  Tartars  do  at  the  present  day. 
Representations  of  horses  carved  on  bones  by  primitive  man  are 
often  found  in  the  caves  in  France  and  England,  tt  and  these  horses 
are  carved  with  the  manes  artificially  clipped  and  cut,  showing  that 
they  were  domesticated.    On  the  batons  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Paheo- 


♦  Fo&sil  Man,  by  Sir  J.  W.  DawBOD,  p.  158. 

t  fe  **Man,"  in  Smithttmian  Re  pari,  1868. 

J  FoaM  Man,  p.  129.    These  flint  ho^  are  very  numeroua. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  154, 

If  Savage  Africa,  by  W.  Winwocwle  Reade,  p.  10. 

%  The  Bone  Caves  of  Ojcaw,  Plate  V,  fig.  12, 

♦*  Soathall's  Epoch  of  the  Mafnmoth,  pp.  391,  S92. 

It  L* Homme  FrthisioHqfie,  by  Zabroweki,  p.  74. 

It  In  tlie  c&ve&  of  Creaswdl  Crags,  in  England,  und  of  the  Dordogne^  in  France. 
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lithic  Age  such  horses  are  frequently  carved,  and  these  were  evi- 
dently the  chiefs'  favorite  horses.  The  bones  of  the  dog  have 
heeo  found  in  the  Palaeolithic  deposit  in  the  Cattledown  cave 
in  Devonshire,  where  they  lie  side  by  side  with  the  bones  of  man,  the 
lion  and  the  rhinoceros  *  The  goat's  bones  also  were  found  in  the 
same  place^f  and  in  the  Palaeolithic  deposit  in  the  cave  of  Kesa- 
lerloch,  in  Switzerlandj  was  found  a  carving  of  a  pig.  J  M,  Piette 
has  also  declared  that  he  has  found  in  a  cave  in  France  a  drawing 
which  depicts  a  reindeer  with  a  halter  round  its  neck,  proving  its 
domestication.  The  bones  of  the  dog  were  found  also  in  the  Cattle- 
down  fissure  at  Plymouth!  close  by  the  skeletons  of  Palseolitbic 
men,  and  mingled  with  the  bones  of  the  lion  and  the  rhinoceros- 
The  earliest  men,  therefore,  were  possessed  of  domestic  animals. 

BUTtlAL  OF  THE  De.U),   A?iD   RELIGION, 

There  are  many  who  assert  that  primitive  man  in  PalseoUthic  da3"s 
did  not  bury  his  head^  but  the  statement  is  an  extraordinarily  mmr- 
taken  one.  Even  if  we  had  found  no  sepulchres  of  the  PalBEolithie 
Period,  we  could  not  conclude  that  burial  was  not  practiced  in  those 
days,  since  the  bodies  might  have  been  dressed  and  exposed  on 
raised  platforms,  which  is  the  custom  of  the  North  American  Indians 
and  native  Australians  at  present.  But  sepulchres  of  the  Paleo- 
lithic Period  have  been  discovered  m  different  countries,!]  and  so 
numerous  are  they  that  M.  Cartailhac,  in  a  recent  work  on  primi- 
tive man,t  ^Tites  a  whole  chapter  on  the  way  in  which  Palaeolithic 
man  buried  his  dead.  Prof.  Dupont  discovered  a  burial-place 
of  Palseolithie  man  in  the  cave  of  Frontal^  in  the  valley  of  the  Lesse, 
in  Belgium  **  Sixteen  bodies  had  been  buried  in  a  sepulchral 
chamber,  and  the  door  closed  by  a  limestone  slab;  a  Palieolithic 
deposit  overlaid  the  sepulchre.  At  Mentone,  in  a  cavern,  other 
Palseolithie  skeletons  had  been  b\n*ied,  and  similar  interments  had 
taken  place  in  the  caves  of  Bruniquel  and  Laugerie,  in  France, 

The  wonderful  burial-place  of  Solutr6,  in  Eastern  France,  has 
been  alluded  to. ft    Here  the  Palaeolithic  bodies  had  been  buried, 

*  TransacH(m$  of  the  Devamhtre  AssQciatfhnt  1887. 

t  Tbid.,  p,  437. 

t  See  Excavali&ns  at  the  Kesslerloch,  by  Conrad  Merk^  p.  46,  Hate  XI,  fig.  67. 

I  Transacdmis  of  the  Dexfonshtre  Assoeudi&n,  1S87. 

II  In  France,  Belgium  and  Italy, 

If  La  France  PrehUtori^e,,  chap,  vi, 

**  Dupont,  UHmnmG  pendant  le^  Agmdela  Pierre ^  chap.  iii. 
tt  This  burial-place  is  fully  described  by  M*  Ferry,  in  the  Hepori  of  the  Archies 
iogical  Con^re^s  at  Norwich,  in  1S6S. 
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lying  on  their  backs,  antl  surrouiKled  by  a  ring  of  stones.  It  was 
the  custom,  when  a  great  chief  died  in  those  days,  to  wrap  the  body 
in  a  funeral  robe,  after  it  had  been  painted  and  adorned  with  neck- 
laces and  bracelets  of  beads  and  shells.  All  kinds  of  trinkets  and 
weapons  were  al^o  buried  with  the  deceased  for  use  in  another 
world,  and  an  m-n  containmg  food  was  sometimes  hung  in  the 
sepulchral  chamber.* 

The  botly  was  buried  m  three  different  ways  in  Palseolithic  times. 
It  was  either  laid  at  full  length  on  its  back,  or  it  was  placed  on  its 
side  with  the  knees  tucked  up  to  the  chin,  or  the  bodies  were  heaped 
one  upon  the  others  in  a  sepulchral  chamber. 

The  reader  will  see,  therefore,  the  extra<)rdinary  error  of  the 
statement  that  the  earliest  men  did  not  bury  their  dead. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  earliest  men ; 
but  of  these  we  know  nothing.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  earliest 
men  had  no  religion ;  but  this  is  a  mere  guess,  and  is  absolutely  incap- 
able of  proof.  That  Paleolithic  man  believed  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  probable,  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  W.  Dawsonf 
and  Prof.  Dupont*  The  evidence  for  this  opinion  is  foimd  in 
the  weapons  and  useful  articles  buried  with  the  deceased,  implying 
that  the  departed  man  would  use  his  weapons  in  another  world. 
The  great  care  taken  to  dress  and  adorn  the  body  for  burial  is 
another  proof  that  the  earliest  men  held  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 
The  relics  of  funeral  feasts,  constantly  discovered,  have  also  been 
regarded  as  evidence  of  the  same  belief.  The  carving  of  animal 
figtn^es  on  the  weapons  of  Palseolithic  man  is  perhaps  a  sign  of  totem- 
ism,  and  these  engravings  may  represent  (as  in  the  ca^se  of  the 
American  Indians)  guardian  spirits  in  the  form  of  animals. J 

Carving  A^^>  Sculpture* 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  characteristics  of  primitive 
(Pakeolithic  man)  was  hia  remarkable  artistic  ability.  He  carved 
pictures  on  his  bone  implements,  and  representations  of  animals  on 
slabs  and  fragments  of  ivory  with  extraordinary  fidelity.  The 
carvings  sometimes  represent  figures  of  animals  cut  in  ivory  with 
astonishing  fidelity.  These  are  the  elephant,!  the  reindeer,l|  the 
horse ,^  and  even  the  human  form,  in  small  statuettes.    Tlien  come 

*  Tliis  was  the  case  in  the  eave  of  Frontal. 

*• 
t  In  bis  work^^  Fossil  Man  and  The  Mteiing-place  of  Geologif  and  Hiaiorif, 

t  This  is  the  opimon  of  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  in  his  Fosml  Man,  chap.  ix. 

t  At  Brumqut:!.    See  Le*  Cavernes,  c-fc,  by  J.  Frmpont,  p.  159. 

II  Ihui.,  p,  160, 

%  La  France  PrehUt^ri^ej  by  E*  Cftrtailhac,  p.  7U 
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splendid  carvings  on  bone,  representing  hunting  scenes,  such  as  the 
chase  of  the  wild  bull,  and  the  moving  of  habitations.  The  baton 
of  Montgaudier  is  carved  with  two  great  serpents,  and  also  orna- 
mented with  fishes  and  plants.*  This  wonderful  work  of  primitive 
art  shows  at  a  glance  the  high  intellectual  capacity  of  the  earliest 
men.  The  chief's  batons  also  were  ornamented  with  carvings  of 
horses  and  reindeer,  which  no  doubt  belonged  to  him  in  large  herds. 
On  another  baton  found  at  VejTier  (Switzerland)  the  leaves  and 
branch  of  a  shrub  are  beautifully  sculptured.f  Carvings  of  plants 
and  trees  have  also  been  foimd  in  France.  On  slabs  of  slate  and 
bits  of  iron  figures  of  animals  were  engraved  with  astonishing 
fidelity.  The  outlines  of  these  animals  were  reproduced  on  these 
slabs  with  such  artistic  perfection  that  we  are  filled  with  amaze- 
ment, and  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  says  of  the  work  of  these  earUest 
engravers:  ''The  most  clever  sculptor  of  modern  times  would 
probably  not  succeed  very  much  better  if  his  graver  was  a  splinter 
of  flint,  and  stone  and  bone  were  the  materials  to  be  engraved. ''J 
How  these  primitive  men  must  have  admired  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful in  nature!  how  they  must  have  delighted  in  its  splendid  land- 
scapes! and  how  skillfully  must  they  have  reproduced  its  marvels! 
To  call  such  men  savages  is  the  wildest  absurdity  imaginable. 

These  carvings  also  are  often  shown  on  the  handles  of  daggers 
used  by  these  ancient  warriors.  The  handle  of  one  dagger  is  carved 
in  the  form  of  a  kneeling  reindeer,  and  the  batons  and  heads  of 
wands  sometimes  represent  the  head  of  the  horse,  and  sometimes 
that  of  the  bison.  Even  the  teeth  of  animals,  which  were  pierced 
with  a  hole  and  hung  a>s  necklaces  round  the  necks  of  the  chiefs, 
were  often  elaborately  ornamented  with  the  carved  figures  of 
animals.  So  skillful  were  the  earliest  men  in  carvmg  and  sculpture, 
that  hi  their  artistic  ability  they  far  surpassed  their  successors  who 
lived  in  the  Later  Stone  Age  or  Neolithic  Period.  The  wonderful 
art  of  the  earliest  men  died  out  with  them,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  high  intellectual  capacity  of  the  earliest  human 
inhabitants  of  Western  Europe.  The  gulf  between  man  and  apes 
w^as  as  broad  and  as  deep  in  the  very  earliest  ages  of  the  human 
race  as  it  is  in  the  present  day. 

Pottery,  Arts  and  Tribal  Organization,  Trade. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  all  mistakes  made  in  connection  with 
primitive  man  is  the  statement  that  he  was  ignorant  of  pottery. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  82. 

t  Figured  in  Early  Man  in  Britain,  by  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins,  p.  238. 

X  Cave  Hunting,  p.  344. 
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No  error  can  possibly  be  greater.  Pottery  has  been  found  in  many 
Palaeolithic  caverns,  such  as  those  of  France,  Belgium  and  Germany. 
M.  Fraas  said,  at  the  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology  in  1872, 
that  pottery  was  frequently  found  in  the  Palaeolithic  beds  in  the 
German  bone-caves,*  and  it  was  also  found  in  the  cave  of  Nabrigas 
in  France,  in  1885,  by  MM.  Martel  and  De  Launay.  M.  Dupont 
found  pottery  in  the  Palaeolithic  beds  of  the  Belgiiun  caverns  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lesse,  such  as  the  caves  of  Frontal,  Praule  and  Goyet. 
Later  on,  MM.  Fraipont  and  Tinon  have  announced  the  discovery 
of  pottery  in  the  Palaeolithic  beds  of  the  caves  of  Engis,  Spy  and 
Petit  Moldave,  in  Belgimn.f  The  list  increases  every  year,  and  the 
pottery  of  the  Palaeolithic  Age  can  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  Neolithic  Period,  in  many  caves,  by  its  difference  in  character. 
No  pottery  has  been  discovered  in  any  Palaeolithic  cave  in  England. 
Palaeolithic  man  is  said  to  have  had  no  tribal  organization,  and 
is  said  to  have  wandered  about  in  herds,  like  the  Bushmen  in 
South  Africa.  Like  many  other  statements,  however,  this  is  a  mere 
guess,  entirely  unsupported  by  any  proof.  It  seems  also  to  be 
very  unlikely,  and  the  necessity  for  defense  would  lead  to  some 
combination  under  acknowledged  leaders.  The  numerous  *  *  batons 
of  command"  found  in  the  caves  of  the.  Dordogne  seem  also  to 
have  been  sceptres  of  the  chiefs,  and  were  probably  carried  in  pro- 
cession before  the  chiefs,  as  is  the  custom  among  the  Lidians  of  the 
Mackenzie  River. J  On  the  state  batons  or  sceptres  figures  of  the 
<5hief's  horses  were  constantly  engraved,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  baton  of  Montgaudier  found  in  France,  serpents,  fish  and 
plants  are  sculptured  on  them.§  Similar  ornamented  batons  have 
been  discovered  in  Switzerland,  in  the  cave  of  Kesslerloch,  by  M. 
Merk,||  and  in  Belgiiun  in  the  cave  of  Goyet,  by  M.  E.  Dupont.t 
Palaeolithic  man,  therefore,  was  organized  in  communities,  governed 
by  chiefs,  over  large  areas  in  France,  Switzerland  and  Belgium. 
We  must  also  remember  that  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  when 
discovered  were  imder  the  government  of  chiefs,  who  carried 
*  *  staflfs  of  distinction. '  '**  The  Maoris  also  tilled  the  land  and  were 
agriculturists,  but  the  only  implement  they  used  in  doing  so  was  a 
long  sharpened  stick. 

♦  Congrea  Int.  (TAnthro.j  1872,  p.  255.     The  cave  of  Hohlefels,  near  Ulm,  was 
^ecially  mentioned. 

t  See  Les  Cavemes  et  leur  Habitants,  by  M.  Fraipont,  pp.  102-104. 

X  RdiquioR  Aquitanicce,  pp.  30,  50. 

J  La  France  Prehisiorique,  by  E.  Carthailac,  p.  82. 

II  Excavatums  at  Kesslerloch,  by  C.  Merk,  Plates  X,  XII. 

1  L* Homme  pendant  les  Ages  de  la  Pierre,  p.  117. 

♦♦  Prehistoric  Times,  by  Lord  Avebury,  Ist  edit.,  p.  368. 
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The  lowest  savages  have  no  idea  of  trade  and  commerce.  When 
Mr.  Petherick  entered  the  country  of  the  Niam-Niams  in  Central 
Africa,  he  found  that  commerce  was  utteriy  imknown  among 
them  *  Captain  Cook  also  found  that  the  natives  of  New  Holland 
had  no  notion  whatever  of  trade.  The  earliest  men,  however,  in 
the  Palaeolithic  Period  were  traders,  so  that  in  this  respect  they 
were  far  ahead  of  many  modern  savages.  The  proof  of  this  state- 
ment is  found  in  the  many  shells,  trinkets  and  various  other  objects 
brought  from  a  great  distance.  Thus  in  the  caves  of  Ojcow  in 
Poland  there  are  shells  which  are  now  only  foimd  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.f  In  the  caves  of  the  Dordogne  there  are  many  shells  which 
have  been  brought,  some  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  others 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.^  Some  fossil  shells,  used  for 
ornament,  must  have  been  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Hence 
primitive  man  must  have  had  a  knowledge  of  navigation.  Dupont 
also  thinks  that  he  navigated  the  rivers  by  means  of  rafts  in  Bel- 
gium,! and  that  the  Palaeolithic  men  who  lived  in  that  country 
traded  as  far  as  Champagne  in  France  for  their  flints.||  As  traders 
and  navigators,  therefore,  the  earliest  men  were  far  in  advance  of 
many  savages. of  the  present  day. 

What  kind  of  dwellings  had  the  earliest  men?  There  are  some 
who  affirm  that  primitive  man  was  exclusively  a  cave-dweller,  and 
that  there  was  a  time  when  only  cave-dwellers  lived  on  earth.  The 
statement  is  childish,  and  it  would  be  equally  true  to  say  that  all 
the  natives  of  South  Africa  are  cave-dwellers,  because  at  the  present 
day  the  wretched  Bushmen  inhabit  caverns  in  the  Drakensberg 
Mountains  in  Natal.  But  the  ancient  Palaeolithic  settlement  at 
Solutr6,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  its  fires,  tombs  and  aninud 
remains,  contradicts  emphatically  the  idea  that  Palaeolithic  man  was 
exclusively  a  cave-dweller.  Solutr6  was  a  Palaeolithic  encampment, 
composed  of  wigwams  like  those  built  by  the  North  American 
Indians,  and  probably  surrounded  by  a  stockade.  Other  open-air 
Palaeolithic  settlements  have  been  discovered. 

Summary  and  Objections. 

And  now  we  may  ask  the  reader  to  sum  up  all  that  we  have  siud 
concerning  the  earliest  men  who  lived  in  the  Palaeolithic  Period. 

♦  Travels  in  Central  Africa,  p.  465. 

t  See  The  Bone  Caves  offijcoWf  by  F.  Romer,  Plate  V, 

t  ReliquicB  Aquiianicw, 

§  L* Ethnographie  delV Homme  de  VAge  du  Reune,  p.  71. 

!|  Ibid.,  p.  72. 
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What  does  this  summary  teach  us?  It  shows  us  tliat  man  in  the 
earliest  times  was  as  much  man,  physically,  socially  and  mentally, 
as  he  is  now.  This  is  also  the  oldest  picture  of  the  human  race  that 
science  presents  to  us;  so  that  we  cannot  say  that  more  ape-like  men 
existed  in  the  past,  for  their  remains  have  nowhere  been  found  in 
any  country  of  the  world.  If  man  developed  from  an  ape-like 
creature,  that  development  must  have  taken  place  millions  of  years 
before  the  Palaeolithic  Period;  and  then  where  are  the  remains  of 
the  creatures  intermediate  between  the  apes  and  the  Palaeolithic 
men?  They  do  not  exist  anj^^here  in  any  geological  deposit  in 
any  country  in  the  world.  If,  in  going  back  to  the  PalseoUthic  Age, 
we  find  man  no  nearer  to  the  ape  than  he  is  now,  it  is  plain  that  we 
must  go  back  many  millions  of  years  in  geological  history  to  reach 
the  time  when  man  developed  from  an  ape*  Those  millions  of 
years  would  have  contamed  millions  of  intermediate  creatures  and 
millions  of  missing  links;  but  not  one  of  these  intermediate  forms 
has  been  found  in  any  country  of  the  world! 

Many  materialistic  evolutionists  try  to  avoid  these  conclusions 
by  dividing  the  Palieolithic  Period  into  subdivisions,  and  making  the 
oldest  era  the  rudest*  They  pick  out  the  rudest  flint  weapons  and 
place  them  in  the  earliest  era,  and  they  arrange  the  other  reUcs  of 
man  in  an  ascendmg  series,  with  the  most  perfect  last  of  all.  The 
classification  generally  followed  is  that  of  M,  de  Mortillet,*  who 
divides  the  Palaeolithic  Age  into  the  following  subdivisions,  from 
the  oldest  era  to  the  latest  epoch,  thus: 

(1)  The  Chelleen  Period,  in  which  man  was  the  lowest  and  rudest 
of  all,  and  used  only  the  roughest  flint  tools. 

(2)  The  Mousterien  Period*  In  this  era  man  still  used  rough 
flints,  but  of  different  make. 

(3)  The  Solutr6en  Period,  in,  which  man's  flint  tools  were  more 
finely  fashioned* 

(4)  The  Magdalenien  Period*  In  this  last  era  of  the  PalseoUthic 
Period  man  first  used  bone  harpoons  and  arrows;  he  became  a 
most  beautiful  carver  and  artist,  and  was  also  a  trader. 

This  classification,  which  places  the  roughest  tools  first  as  the 
oldest,  and  considers  the  most  perfect  specimens  the  latest,  because 
they  are  the  best  formed,  has  not  the  least  scientific  value.  When 
it  was  first  proposed  by  its  author,  at  the  Congress  of  Prehistoric 
Archseology  at  Brussels,  in  1872,  it  was  violently  opposed,  M. 
Fraas,  on  behalf  of  Germany,  pomted  out  that  it  was  contradicted 


*  Le  PTehitlorique  Antiquite  (fo  V Homme. 
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completely  by  all  German  discoveries;  for  in  Germany  there  was 
but  one  period  in  the  Palaeolithic  age,  that  of  the  mammoth,  and  it 
ought  to  be  so  in  other  countries  also.  Mr.  Franks,  on  behalf  of 
England,  also  could  not  accept  M.  de  Mortillet's  classification. 
The  periods  of  M.  de  Mortillet  have  all  the  same  animals,  which  in 
itself  is  enough  to  upset  the  classification;  and  Prof.  Boyd  Daw- 
kins  has  said*  that  the  animals  which  M.  de  Mortillet  declares  char- 
acterize his  different  eras  may  all  be  found  lying  side  by  side  in  the 
same  beds  of  gravel.  Rudeness  of  form  in  flint  implements  is  not 
the  slightest  test  of  relative  age,  and  Sir  Henry  Howorth  has 
shownf  that  the  different  flint  implements  of  M.  de  Mortillet's  eras 
are  constantly  mingled  together  at  the  same  place  and  in  the  same 
deposit.  The  reader,  therefore,  is  warned  against  attaching  the 
slightest  value  to  M.  de  Mortillet's  eras,  since  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  divide  the  Palaeolithic  Period  into  divisions,  as  its  fauna 
and  flora  were  the  same  from  its  beginning  to  its  end. 

Thus  we  see  that  those  persistent  attempts  often  made  to  degrade 
man  receive  no  support  from  science.  Science  shows  that  even  the 
earliest  men  had  a  noble  nature  and  a  mental  power  which,  placing 
them  in  a  totally  different  position  from  the  brutes,  bore  witness  to 
the  fact  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  That  image  was 
as  visible  from  the  first  as  it  is  now,  in  man's  reason,  speech  and 
conscience,  and,  however  degraded  he  may  be,  he  has  the  mark  of 
royalty  within  him.  His  moral  nature  has  been  corrupted  by  sin, 
and  his  degradation  is  the  effect  of  his  disobedience  to  the  command 
of  God.  But  he  can  be  recovered  and  made  anew  creature  through 
the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  brought  back  ultimately 
to  a  state  of  purity  and  happiness  far  exceeding  that  from  which 
he  fell  by  his  primaeval  transgression. 

D.  Gath  Whitley. 


*  Nature,  August  13,  1896. 

t  The  Mammoth  and  the  Flood,  pp.  238-242 
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The  Philosophy  op  Religion,  A  Critical  aad  Sperulalive  Treatiie  of  Man's 
Religious  Experience  and  Development  in  the  Liglit  of  Modern  Science  and 
Reflective  Thinking-  By  Geomqe  Trumbull  Ladd^  LL.D  ,  formerly 
Professor  of  Pliilosopliy  in  Yale  Uidverdty,  Two  vols.  New  York:  Charles 
Sctibnef 'a  Soqji.     1905. 

The  re^^ewer  who  sets  hiniaelf  to  do  justice  to  th^e  two  large  volnmes  (nearly 
600  pp.  each)  of  Dr.  Ladd's  work  on  The  Philosophy  of  Religion  soon  discovers 
that  he  has  no  easy  task.  This  arises  in  part  from  tlje  extent  and  complexity  of 
the  subject  itaell,  and  from  the  thoroughnesa  with  which  every  aspect  of  it  is 
treated.  It  must  be  owTied  that  it  arises  also  in  port  from  tlie  author's  plan^  wiiieh 
necessitates  a  good  deal  of  ovexlapping  in  the  discussion,  and  from  a  tendency » 
springing  from  hii  very  pains takingness  and  constant  sense  of  the  intricacy  and 
manifoldtiess  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  phenomena  under  re\iew,  t-o  undue 
^qjanaion  and  difTusiveness  in  exposition.  Tlie  w*ork  would  probably  have  beea 
more  helpful — it  certain!}'  would  have  been  easier  to  grasp,  without  anything 
essential  being  lost— had  it  been  more  concentrated »  We  take  it,  however^  with 
much  gratitude,  »s  it  is,  gladly  acknowledging  the  remarkable  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge, the  mature  reflection,  the  genuine  pliilosophic  insight,  and,  in  the  itmin, 
the  caution  and  sanity  in  the  treatment  of  current  theories  which  it  displays. 
On  the  general  doctrine  of  religion,  on  the  character  and  place  of  the  historical 
religions,  on  theistic  problems,  we  find  it  nearly  always  informatorj'  and  stimu- 
lating. Where  we  must  take  !ea\'e  to  differ  is  in  the  tendency  to  sink  Christianity 
■  too  much  in  the  general  f^tream  of  the  developing  reUgious  consciousness  of  man- 
kind, with  inadequate  regard  to  those  features  which  constitute  this  religion,  in 
a  sense  true  of  no  other,  the  religion  of  revelation  and  redemption. 

To  follow  Dr.  Ladd  in  detail  through  the  fifty-seven  chapters  of  the  six  parts  of 
his  work,  and  exlubit  the  slow  im folding  of  his  argument  in  his  own  order,  is 
impossible  in  our  space;  we  shall  not  therefore  attempt  it.  Enough  that  we  try 
to  sei^e  his  leatUng  ideas^  and  show  liow  these  bear  on  the  general  conception  of  a 
philosophy  of  religion.  Even  in  attempting  this  we  are  conscious  that  we  may 
not  be  able  always  to  present  his  thoughts  without  mistake.  His  exposition  is 
progressive,  and  ive  have  repeatedly  foirnd  that  what  seemetl  gaps  or  onesided- 
iiesses  in  his  presentation  were  removed  or  modified  in  later  statements,  even  if 
the  harmony  of  the  different  sides  w^as  not  always  then  made  perfectly  clear.  If 
we  err  in  any  degree  in  our  summary,  or  in  the  remarks  based  on  it,  we  may 
plead  at  least  that  the  mistake  is  not  intentional, 

The  philosophy  of  religion,  briefly  put,  is  the  reflective  study  of  reUgion,  with 
A  view  to  shoTAing  its  ground  in  tlie  eaeentaaJ  nature  of  man,  and  the  value  which 
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is  to  be  atlflched  to  it^  conceptions  in  its  less  perfect  and  more  perfect  stages  of 
developnienl*  Pbiloaophy,  Dr.  Ladd  tells  us,  deals  with  religion  so  far  a&  it  10 
an  * 'abiding  and  universal'' — a  * 'permanent  and  univetsal**— element  of  maA's 
life  (Jf  pp,  5,  6),  The  pliilosopbical  met!iod  b  somewhat  vaguely  defined  as  **a 
eombination  of  the  historical  and  comparative  with  the  psychological  method*' 
(p.  18)^'Hhe  mixed  psychological  and  Siistorical  method"  (p.  22).  A  belter 
deliiiition  foEows;  "In  rehgion,  as  elsewhere,  the  philosopliieal  method  consists 
in  the  application  of  reflective  thinkinj^,  with  its  searching  critical  anal>^b,  and 
its  cautious  but  free  and  l>old  speculative  s>*nthesis,  to  the  umterial  already  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  appropriate  particular  sciences"  (p,  22}.  Again:  **ni€ 
philosophy  of  religion  aims  to  give  to  the  facta  and  laws  of  niaa's  rdigioys  life 
and  development  that  critical  and  reflective  treatment  wliich  will  discover, 
elucidate^  and  defend  the  fundamental  Conceptions  and  universal  Truths  of 
Heligion,  and  to  unite  them  with  other  conceptiotis  and  trutlis  in  a  harmomous 
and  unitary  theor>^  of  the  World  and  of  Man's  total  experience"  (p.  27).  VVe 
are  rightly  reminded  that  rationality  does  not  exclude,  but  **  rather  compre- 
hends and  includes  in  its  Inghegt  potency  tfie  psychological  and  liislorical  evalua- 
tion * '  (p.  73)  -  The  attempt  to  reach  an  *  *  al^solute  * '  pliilosophy  of  religion,  surh^ 
€,g.f  as  HegePs  aimed  at  being,  is  disavowed;  hut  it  will  be  felt,  probably,  that 
the  task  assigned  to  the  philosophy  of  reUgion  in  the  sentences  above  quoted  m 
still  sufficiently  bold  and  difficult.  The  only  remark  we  would  venture  to  make 
at  this  point  is^  that  the  scheme  of  a  perfectly  rationalized  theory  of  religion  is 
difficult  to  harmonize  with  the  admission  later  of  an  element  of  ** revelation*'  hb 
a  chief  factor  in  religious  progress  (see  after);  or,  if  it  is  held  that  * ' re velatioti ' * 
in  this  connection  comes  into  view  only  so  far  as  it  j-ields  a  rationally  construahlc 
and  verifiable  content,  this  would  aeem  to  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  positive  ctiar- 
acter  of  Christianity  a^  the  discovery  of  a  divine  purpose  and  work  for  m^n's 
salvation,  wliich,  while  meeting  man's  deepest  need,  yet  could  not  be  deduced 
from  any  general  rational  principles. 

A  valuable  part  of  Dr.  Ladd's  book  is  the  proof  it  afl^ords  of  the  universality  of 
religion  (pp,  88,  r20ff.).  Reh^on  itself,  reduced  to  its  *  lowest  terms,  *  *  he  would 
define  as  '*the  behef  In  in^isible,  superhuman  powers  (or  a  Power)  whicli  are  (is) 
conceived  after  the  analogj^  of  the  human  spirit;  on  which  (whom)  man  re^anla 
himself  as  dependent  for  his  weU4>eing,  and  to  wliich  (whom)  he  is,  at  least  in 
some  sense,  responsible  for  his  conduct;  together  witli  the  feelings  and  practices 
which  naturally  follow  from  such  a  belief*'  (p.  89).  Dr.  Ladd  is  quite  aware,  aa 
he  shows  when  dealing  with  the  subject  from  other  points  of  liew  (pp.  19,  110, 
111,  ISl,  etc.),  that  such  a  definition  Is  of  very  little  vcdae  as  respects  the  inaixi 
problem,  vii„  the  ground  of  religion  in  the  essential  nature  of  man.  As  he  truly  • 
says  on  p.  8S:  "It  is  true  that  by  taking  religion  at  its  lowest  terms,  so  to  ^&y, 
we  shall  hy  no  means  fully  comprehend  its  profound  significance  and  supretiie 
value  for  the  total  life  of  man/'  The  definition  furimhes.  in  fact,  only  **aji 
historical  or  matter-of-fact  mimmum/'  wliich  is  useful  merely  as  a  starting- 
point  for  deeper  consideration.  It  is  not,  as  later  statements  show,  in  the  low- 
est, but  in  the  highest  rehgions  that  religion  discloses  Its  real  essence  (p.  Ill), 
The  danger^  furtlier,  has  sedulously  to  be  guarded  against  of  confusing  this 
vague  common  element  of  ajt  religiotii^ — a  mere  product  of  logical  generalization — 
with  tiie  * 'lowest  form"  of  religion  historically,  and  of  thinking  of  it  as  the 
"primitive  religion,"  from  which  higher  t^^pes  are  to  be  evolved^ 

Dr,  Ladd,  happi!3%  is  well  aware  of  the  nests  of  fallacies  wluch  lurk  in  current 
speculations  about  "primitive  man"  and  ** primitive  religion/*  and  some  of  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  his  book  are  those  which  deal  with  tins  subject.  *'Strictly 
speaking,'^  he  reminds  us,  *' little  or  nothing  is  knowTi  of  prinutive  man**  {p. 
14),     "One  must  not  be  imposed  on  by  an  oflfljaud  transference  of  the  char- 
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tistics  of  ravages  or  iincinliziKl  tribes  as  now  existing  to  the  case  of  priiiiitive 
^loditi.  To  quote  from  the  Uigheat  authority  in  anthropology  [Waitss],  the  *prinii- 
tive  man'  is  a  pure  fiction,  however  eonvenient  a  fiction  he  msiy  be"  (p.*  135). 
We  gather  that  Dr.  Ladd  recognizes  a  real  distinction  in  *  'kind, ^'  not  merely  in 
de^e<3»  between  human  eonsciouani^a  and  animal  consciousness  (pp,  13S-39)^ 
and  m  not  to  be  held  as  acquiescing  in  evolutionary  theories  which  do  away  with 
thi^  distinction  (pp.  139^40;  II,  pp.  290ff;).  Similarly,  in  several  chapt4jr8  of 
Ills  book — often  recurring  to  the  tlieme — ^he  trenchantly  critici&ea  the  tendency 
to  set  up  some  particular  low  tj^pe  of  religion,  m  fetisfiism,  totemisni,  ancettor- 
worship,  as  the  "primitive*'  form  of  religion,  and  abundantly  shows  from  anthro- 
pological data  how  baseless  Mich  aaaumptions  are  ie.g,j  pp.  96-99,  106|  I42ff», 
14H,  170,  etc.)-  ''Neither  Fetishism^  nor  Totemiam,  nor  Shamanism,  nor  Theri- 
olatry,  nor  the  other  lower  forms  of  nature-worship  can  be  regarded  m  the  cariiesit 
form  of  religion ;  no  one  of  these  so-called  religions  can  be  the  original  from  which 
all  the  other  religions  have  been  derived"  (p.  142).  In  this  connection  Prof* 
Frazer's  fantastic  theories  in  his  Gotdeti  Bough  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  severe 
handling  (pp.  34,  103,  144,  etc.)-  We  are  not  clear,  however,  that  Dr.  Ladd 
does  not  in  part  fall  int-o  the  same  error  in  hi«  evident  inclination  to  regard  what 
ho  calls  "a  vague  and  unrefleetive  Spiritism'* — ^'A  cldld  of  nature,  he  [man] 
vic%-s  all  nature  as  moved  and  influenced  by  soul-hfe,  similar  and  yet  superior  to 
his  own"  (pp.  90,  93) — as,  if  not  absolutely  the  primitive  religion,  yet  the  neareat 
approach  to  it  attainable  by  us  (pp.  $9,  96.  137*  etc.).  Obviously,  if  religion  had 
no  deeper  root  than  this  animistic  tend<jncy  its  conceptions  would  liave  no  more 
rational  value  than  tlie  nursery  behefa  in  gnom^,  sprites  and  fairi(*s ;  from  it  no 
rnfwnal  development  of  monotheistic  faith  would  be  possible.  Dr*  Ladd  him- 
self in  many  places  shoiv's  later  how  much  deeper  the  root  of  religion  UeSp  viz,, 
in  man*s  essential  nature  as  rational  spirit  (pp.  3*>2ff.).  It  should  be  observed 
&lso  that  every  conception  of  *  *  soul-hfe^ '  in  nature  is  not  yet  the  conception  of 
^'god^/'  The  predicate  '*  divine  **  when  analyzed  ia  found  to  contain  a 
higher  element  which  needs  special  explanation  (cf*  p,  14S).  It  was  Max 
Midler 's  special  merit  to  insist  on  this. 

We  have  not  space  to  foUow  Dr.  I^add  in  his  elaborate  chapters  on  the  Differ- 
entiation and  Development  of  Religions,  the  Religious  Consciousness,  etc.^  all 
of  which  turn  out  to  have  a  good  deal  to  say  also  on  the  Origin  of  Religion, 
pre%4nusly  discussed.  Notice  need  only  be  taken  in  these  chapters  of  his  reason- 
ing airainst  the  idea  of  a  "primitive  revelation''  and  a  '  'primitive  monotheism** 
(pp,  152,  2f)4,  223p  etc.),  and  his  endorsement  as  * 'undoubtedly"  correct 
of  the  words  of  Zeller  :  *'  What  humanity  possesses  of  rehgious  truth 
and  religious  hfe  it  must  win  for  iteelf  ,  ,  ,  ,  religion,  like  any  human 
work,  could  only  chmb  upward  gradually^  out  of  crude  and  imperfect 
beginnings,  to  a  nobler  and  more  pure  form/*  (p.  150)  This,  in  our 
view,  ifl  as  d  priori  as  anything  could  be;  and  is  not,  beaides,  we  venture  to 
think,  in  accordance  with  facta ^  which  show,  in  many  instances,  a  descent  in 
rt*hgions  from  relatively  purer  to  infinitely  grosser  and  gromngly  polytheistic 
and  idolatrous  forms.  On  the  question  of  a  ** primitive  revelation"  we  can- 
not but  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension.  No  one  seriously 
contends  that  reUgion  * 'originated"  in  a  primitive  divine  revelation  (p.  152); 
snch  a  view  is  on  the  face  of  it  untenable.  But  it  is  not  untenable  to  suppose 
that  man  had  from  the  first,  with  his  iuJiertmt  rdigious  endowment,  a  measure 
of  divine  revelation  granted  to  him,  sufBcient  at  least  to  ground,  in  an  elements 
ary  form,  a  pure  worship  of  God,  and  keep  him  right  in  his  reflations  with  God. 
The  fact  of  such  revelation  may,  as  Dr.  Ladd  says,  be  beyond  the  conditions  of 
''historical"  (extra-Scriptural)  proof;  but  there  is  no  warrant  for  denying  its 
poesibility  or  probability  (p.  204).     Then,  as  respects  "monotheism,"  tliis  also 
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is  an  ambiguous  word;  for  it  is  not  supposed  by  any  that  man  set  out  with  a 
reasoned  conception  of  the  unity  of  God,  or  the  opposition  of  the  idea  of  that 
unity  to  false  gods  or  many  gods.  Even  with  the  help  of  revelation  it  was 
enough  to  realize  that  the  soul  was  in  the  presence  of  its  Maker  and  Lord.  But  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  natural  religious  sense  of  man,  it  seems  to  us  every  whit 
as  reasonable  to  believe  that  originally  an  undifferentiated  sense  of  the  divine  in 
nature  lay  at  the  root  of  the  religious  consciousness — a  sense  of  the  divine  after- 
wards refracted  or  broken  up  into  the  polytheisms  and  idolatries  we  know  (cf. 
Rom.  I.  19ff.) — ^as  that  religious  consciousness  began  with  an  imaginative 
spiritualizing  of  natural  objects,  from  which  monotheistic  conceptions  were  after- 
wards developed.  Even  on  Dr.  Ladd's  view,  if  we  understand  him  aright,  a  dim 
or  more  definite  impression  of  the  unity  in  origin  and  character  of  all  living 
things — a  '* vague  conception  of  the  imity  of  all  life" — ^is  *'the  earliest  result  in 
religion  of  any  exercise  of  man's  reflective  powers  upon  his  experience"  of  the 
universe  (pp.  111-12,  157).  But  may  we  not  say  that  this  is  rather  something 
primal,  which  antecedes  even  reflection?  Dr.  Ladd  believes,  we  are  aware,  in  a 
natural  development  of  monotheism  from  the  lowest  stage  of  Spiritism  even  to 
the  point  where  religion  reaches  its  ideal  in  *  Hhe  belief  in  the  Being  of  the  World 
as  perfect  Ethical  Spirit"  (p.  113);  but  we  doubt  very  much  whether  facts  bear 
him  out  in  this  view.  On  the  one  hand,  his  own  pages  show  a  wonderful  amount 
of  monotheistic  thought  in  the  world,  going  back,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to 
earliest  times,  as  well  as  a  widespread  monotheistic  substratum  even  in  the  low- 
est religions  (cf.  pp.  224-25).  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  significant  admissions 
of  the  fact  of  ** devolution"  (degeneracy)  in  the  historical  religions  (p.  152),  and 
of  the  limitation  of  the  law  of  evolution  in  its  application  to  those  religions,  as 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  on  a  lower  plane  Islam,  which  practically  alone 
have  attained  to  the  rank  of  pure  monotheistic  religions  (pp.  160-61, 169,  203ff.). 
We  must  pass  briefly  over  the  author's  various  remarks  on  the  religions  of  ancient 
Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  China,  etc.,  though,  along  with  much  that  is 
instructive,  these  contain  some  things  we  are  disposed  to  question.  We  do  not 
know,  e.g.,  what  facts  are  relied  on  to  show  that  in  Egjrpt  '*a  popular  Totemism" 
was  older  than  the  monotheistic  conception  expressed  in  the  hymns  (pp.  220, 
224);  or  that,  ^'with  the  advance  of  civilization"  in  that  country,  "religion 
assumed  constantly  more  and  more  simple  forms"  (p.  181).  The  very  contrary 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  fact  (cf.  p.  224).  In  China  the  antiquity  of  the  higher 
conception  is  conceded  (p.  148).  Surely,  again,  philology  points  to  a  purer  and 
simpler  conception  of  God  in  the  primitive  Aryan  religion  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  developed  religions  of  the  several  branches;  and  it  is  hardly  satisfactory, 
after  declaring  ' '  that  the  paucity  of  either  literary  or  archaeological  traces  of  the 
deification  of  stones,  trees,  animals,  and  other  natural  objects,  as  compared  with 
other  contemporaneous  nations,  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  Greeks,"  to  lay  down  'Hhat  their  earliest  historical  development 
of  the  religious  consciousness  was  free  from  fetish-worship,  ancestor-worship, 
and  worship  of  natural  objects  of  both  a  lower  and  higher  grade,  is  not  a  credible 
d  priori  assumption"  (p.  183).  The  d  priori  assumption  seems  to  us  in  the  as- 
sertion of  the  contrary.  Dr.  Ladd  does  well  to  point  out  the  remarkable  extent 
to  which  ethical  ideas  have  at  all  times  coexisted  with  religion  in  the  higher 
religions;  but  he  surely  goes  far  beyond  the  evidence  when  he  seeks  to  find  an 
etliical  element  in  all  religions,  and  buttresses  his  view  by  such  an  illustration  as 
the  following:  "The  worship  of  the  lingam  in  India  to-day  and  the  worship  of 
Ishtar  in  the  ancient  world,  together  with  prostitution  in  honor  of  the  divinity, 
or  as  an  act  of  submission  to  the  priest,  are  signs  of  the  intensely  ethical  nature 
of  their  religion.  For  in  neither  case  is  the  attitude  of  the  worshiper  toward 
the  object  of  worship  merely  that  of  the  unethical  following  of  a  natural 
impulse,"  etc.  (p   162). 
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In  reality,  however,  a^  we  early  diacover.  Dr^  Ladd  dcM^  not  rely  on  a  simple 

volutiotiary  process  to  h dp  on  the  religious  progress  of  humanity^  but  brings  in 

&s  a  chief  cooperating  dement  the  factor  of  *' revelation  *  ^ — though  this,  again, 

it  ie  to  be  acknowledged^  witli  a  breadth  of  signification  and  a  virtual  identifiea- 

tion  of    revelation  witli  psychological  development  (p*  356)  which  resolves  it 

^^ORce  more  into  a  phase  of  spiritual  evolution.    The  author's  theais  is  that  progress 

^Pin  reJigton  in  all  ages  has  been  mainly  due  to  *  ^  the  inspirations,  convictions  and 

thoughts''  of  exceptional  individuals,  who  are  variously  described  as  ** geniuses 

■  in  rdigion/'  '* great  rehgiotjs  geniuses/'  "the  good  few,"  *'men  of  revelation/' 
' "  prophets, '  *  etc.  (pp.  223-25, 229,  etc.),  *  'It  is  the  few— the  thinkers  and  pro* 
phets,  who  have  had  special  insight  into  the  truth  about  the  Divine  Being  and 
about  Ms  dealings  with  men — that  have  chiefly  succeeded  in  leading  upward  the 
religious  hfe  of  the  multitude.  It  is  to  '  the  good  few/  the  amall  number  of  'men 
of  revelation/  that  mankind  chieJy  owes  its  reMgious  progresB^'  (pp.  223,  228 » 
230).  Thus  are  explained  the  higher  rehgious  ideas  among  savages  (*Hhe  old- 
time  propheta  and  sages  of  the  tribe  tliought  out  the  conception  of  a  Creator- 

^H^od/'  p.  225,  etc*);  the   monotheistic    ideas  in  Elgypt,  Babylonia,  China,  etc. 

^»  (p.  224),  and  particularly  the  loftier  conceptions  of  God  in  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, "Only  among  the  Hebrews/'  we  read,  *'and  here  only  because  of  the 
work  of  inspired  men  of  revelation,  does  the  Iving-like  character  of  the  Supreme 
God  attain  the  excellence  of  righteous  and  spiritual  Personality"  (p.  220). 
''Egtpedally,  though  not  exclusivdy,  tins  must  be  said  of  the  spiritual  forces 
which  have  contributed  to  the  develbpment  of  the  religious  hfe  of  humanity,  as 
they  have  flowed  from  the  person  of  the  founder  of  Ouistianity*'  (p.  230).  It 
is  granted  that  in  these  "reli^ous  geniuses"  there  is  sometliing  which  the  prin* 
dple  of  historical  continuity  fails  wholly  to  explain;  that  in  a  certain  aea^e  of  the 
word  supeT^natuTQl,  ^*we  timy  say  that  the  perfect  Ethical  Spirit,  in  whom  mono- 
theistic religion  believes  and  whom  it  worships  m  God,  has  contributed  some- 
thing new  of  his  own  Spirit  to  these  sons  of  men"  (p.  230).  It  will  be  v^ery 
generally  felt,  we  think,  that,  while  mucSi  is  done  to  preserve  the  elevation  and 
uniqueness  of  the  ideas  of  God  in  Judaism  and  ChristianJiy,  the  notion  of  revela- 
tion is  here  so  generalised  that  these  rehgiong  are  really  merged  'i^ith  the  rest  in 
the  general  stream  of  devdopmeat  (p.  129),  are  viewed  as  pnxluct^  of  essentially 
the  same  causes  as  operate  in  the  other  religions,  and  so  have  their  diHlimtive 
character  as  the  outcome  of  a  specialp  ci^ntinuous,  and  autlioritative  revelation  in 
large  measure  weakened  or  effaced.  This,  we  believe,  is  not  Dr.  Ladd's  aim,  but 
it  is  diflficult  to  see  that  it  is  not  the  effect  of  his  treatment. 

Further  light  is  naturally  sought  for  on  tins  point  in  the  various  references  in 
the  volumes  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament  religions,  and  especially  in  the 
chaptera  in  Vol.  II  which  deal  directly  with  the  doctrinal  id(*as  of  Christianity, 
and  -ftith  the  subject  of  Revelation  and  Inspiration,  One  observcit  first  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  new  school  of  Old  Testament  critics,  whose  positions 
apparently  Dr.  I^dd  now  accepts,  he  tak^  a  decidedly  low  view  of  the  original 
form  of  Israel's  reUgion,  and  of  tlie  conception  of  Yaliweh  in  Israel  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  prophets.  Yaliweh^  it  is  suggested,  htid  \m  origin  in  ^'amalgama^ 
tions"  (I,  p.  128;  cf.  pp,  205.  220);  the  opinion  is  even  endorsed  that  "the  Black 
Man  of  some  shivering  communistic  savages  is  nearer  the  morahty  of  our  Lord 
than  the  Jehovah  of  Judges"  (p.  228),  To  the  prophets  is  due  the  purifying  and 
spiritualizing  of  tlib  conception  (pp.  206,  etc.).  The  obvious  objection  to  this  ia 
that  it  parts  ijith  the  idea  of  Jehovah  as  a  real  Being  revealing  himself  to  Israel 
altogether,  while  his  reaUty  seems  again  asaumed  when  we  come  to  the  prophets; 
or  rather  we  are  transposed  from  the  standpoint  of  an  objective  revelation  to 
that  of  nian's  own  weak  and  wavering,  though  possibly  in  some  aense  di\inel3' 
prompted.,  efforts  to  attain  a  conception  of  God  worthier  of  hia  own  advancing 
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moral  idea),  Tliis,  we  are  well  assured,  is  a  way  of  conceiving  of  Old  Testamenr 
revelation  whicli  will  not  finally  commend  itself  as  adequate.  On  Uie  otlier  hanri, 
it  is  to  he  rerrignized  that  in  many  places,  if  not  with  entire  conaistency,  Dr.  Ladd 
argues  for  the  elevation  of  view  and  relative  freedom  from  defect  of  the  Old 
TesUunent  (ii}.,lt  pp.  63, 145,  et-c. ;  IT,  p,  43U  etc.) *  He  puts  in  a  word  in  deft-nAP 
even  of  iu  '*  miracles,*-  acknowledgiiig  tlunr  '^commendable  moderatane^  *  * 
(II.  p.  441),  though,  on  the  theor}-  of  the  miraculous  which  he  expotmds,  there  is 
left  no  room  for  an}-  real  interventjon  in  the  order  of  nature,  but  only  ** relative*' 
nairacles;  that  is,  interpositions  really  natural  in  character,  but  providentially 
serving  ^*as  a  sign  or  reminder  of  uome  divine  thought  or  purpose**  (II,  p,  43<i), 
In  this  '*  relative  sense  miracles  are  defended  against  sdetitifie  and  other 
objections'*  (pp.  436,  441,  etc.).  But  here  again,  alike  in  respect  of  revelation 
and  inirade,  there  is  a  constant  generaliwng  of  conceptions  which  lak^  away 
the  edge  of  most  that  is  admitted*  *'The  revelatiotia  and  inspirations  of  the 
Almighty  have  been  too  democratic  to  be  confined  to  the  select  few,"  and  *'sueli 
names  as  Isaiah,  Pythagoras,  Zoroaster,  Buddha,  Confuduu  a©d  Lao-tse*^  are 
brought  together  aa  ejcamples  (p.  443),  specially  doea  one  feel  this  defect  in 
the  case  of  Jesua.  If  Jesn^s  stands  at  the  apex  of  this  world-wide  upward  move- 
ment in  religion,  as  in  Dr,  Ladd*s  conception  he  undoubtedly  does,  one  reaUtes 
that  the  absoluteness  of  his  person  and  work  is  still  being  parted  with,  Hia 
religion  is  one  of  the  many,  though  by  far  the  noblest,  which  have  thdr  origin  in 
religious  reformers  or  gejiiuses  (pp.  192-93) ;  which  aim  at  providing  for  man  a  way 
of  salvation —  ^*of  reconciliation  and  unidh  with  tlie  Di\ine  Being*'  (pp.  13il, 
548,  etc.);  and  its  life  is  continued  through  "constant  metabolism'*  (p.  1311, 
The  impression  produced  is  that,  tliough  absoluteness  is  predicated  of  it,  Chris- 
tianity is  rather  a  stage  in  the  advance  of  the  sielf-revc4ation  of  God  than  itself  the 
absolute  religion  (p.  131).  The  general  result  of  the  doctrine  of  revelation  is 
thus  given:  '* Religion,  which  h  itself  an  ImtoricAl  development,  is  also  a  pro- 
gressive aelf-revelation — through  a  8pi ritual  Presence  immaneiit  in  all  humanity, 
but  especially  energetic  in  certain  individual  spirits — of  the  perfect  Ethical  Spirit 
of  God'*  (II,  pp,  445-46). 

The  real  spring  of  the  religious  development  of  humanity,  when  we  get  to  the 
plulosophical  ground  of  it,  is  found  to  be  man's  rational ,  spiritual  nature,  using 
reason  in  a  wide  sense  to  include  ideals  of  value.  On  this  subject  I>r.  Lodd  has 
much  to  say  that  is  profoundly  true,  though,  in  our  view,  he  attributes  too  much 
throughout  to  man's  power  of  self-development,  and  ignores  almost  entirely^ 
what  is  so  prominent  in  Scripture,  the  fact  of  a  bent  in  man's  nature  away  fn>m 
God^  rendering  him  averse  from  (}m\  and  prone  naturally  to  sin,  with  tiic 
result  at  once  of  a  clouding  of  hia  intellectual  conceptions  and  of  a  corruption  of 
his  affections.  Man,  it  is  dwelt  on,  has  ever^^where  ntade  God  in  his  own  image — 
a  fact  which  is  religiously  interpreted  to  nieati  that  God  has  first  made  man  In  hu 
image  (I,  Ch.  XIV).  Tliis,  it  is  declared,  is  the  mode  of  God's  self-re velation ,  vije,, 
through  the  purifying  of  inan*s  intellectual  and  moral  conceptions,  which  impeli 
to  a  corresponding  exalting  and  purifying  of  the  idea  of  God.  We  have  accord- 
ingly, in  one  place,  the  somewhat  daring  proposition:  ^*God  himself,  as  at  first 
the  Ideal  of  power  and  majesty,  and  afterwards  of  justice,  truth  and  apLrituaL 
perfection,  is  the  construct  of  the  quenchless  desire  and  growing  aptitude  for  the 
reahzation  of  the  Ideal'*  (I,  p.  146;  cf.  p.  323),  It  is  strenuously  argued  that 
the  Ideal  carries  the  coniiction  of  its  reality  with  it;  that  there  is  an  '^ontological 
consciousness**  in  religion  (pp*  274,  308,  332,  etc.),  which  is  the  raal  basis  of  the 
ontological  '^ proof"  intheistic  argument  {II,  pp,  48,  4&,  etc.).  It  is  contended 
justly  that  the  only  conception  of  God  which  can  satisfy  the  human  spirit,  as 
adequate  to  its  own  nature,  is  that  of  **perscmal  and  perfectly  Ethical  Spirit" 
(11,   p.  69)|  and  Judaism  and  Christianity  are  held  to  find  their  justification 
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i^b^  highest  forma  of  reUgion  in  the  fact  of  their  presenting  God  under  this 
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ILOSOPHIA  Ultima,  or  Science  of  the  Sciences.  Vol.  Ill :  The  Sdenti fie  Prob- 
lems of  Religion  and  the  Chmtian  Evidences  of  the  Pliysical  and  Psyeliical 
Sciences.  By  the  late  Charles  Woodbuff  SHiiii*jis^  D  D.,  LL,D.,  Profraaor 
in  Princeton  University.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  William  Milligan 
Sloane.  New  York:  Charlea  Scribner's  Sons.  100*1  8vo;  pp.  lxx%ii,  227: 
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compels  ns  reluctantly  to  fore^  any  discussion  i 
and  acut€  examination  of  the  rational  basis  of  the  idea  of  God,  of  God'e  attri- 
butes, of  his  relation  to  the  world,  of  his  Proxidence.  and  other  questions  which 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  \m  second  volume;  but  the  reader  may  rely  on  finding 
much  in  these  chapters  to  intercut  and  instruct  him.  The  treatment  of  the  dark 
problems  of  e%il  and  of  bumati  destiny  boa  als^o  many  valuable  elements,  though 
we  confess  we  fail  to  see  how  the  admission  of  a  *  Moclrine  of  salvation/ '  especially 
■when  salvation  is  construed  in  the  very  general  terms  which  alone  Dr,  Ladd 
employs,  furnishes  the  *^soltition^^  of  the  initiid  myster^-^  of  e\il  ns  timt  which, 
€x  hyfmth^m,  ought  not  t^  be  (II  j  p,  167),  The  problem  of  evil  l^  difficult  even 
with  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  man^s  freedom  and  responsibihty ;  it  baffles 
thought  altogether,  it  seems  to  \m,  when  the  Creator  himself  is  conceived  of  aa 
placing  man  under  a  law  of  development  which  makes  sin  a  necessity  of  his 
progress.  Perhaps,  however,  we  are  wrong  in  crediting  Dt,  Ladd  with  this 
latter  notion, 

Glm^w^  Scotland.  JA>fES  Orr. 

f 

^P  la  tliis  posthumous  volume  is  at  length  completed  Dr.  Shields'  magfium 
ojm^,  on  which  he  was,  in  one  form  or  another,  engaged  during  a  large 
portion  of  his  working  life,  and  the  first  two  volumes  of  which,  in  their  final  form, 
have  been  before  the  pubUc  for  fifteen  yeaxs  or  more.  It  is  not  necessary'  liere  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  account*  nmch  less  criticism,  either  of  Dr*  Shields*  plulo- 
sophical  system,  given  its  completed  expression  in  tliis  great  work,  or  of  the 
special  contents  of  this  final  volume.  Of  the  former  Dr.  Patton  has  already  said 
for  U9  all  that  needs  be  said,  in  the  way  whether  of  general  appreciation  or  special 
caveat:  and  it  woiUd  be  improper  to  make  tlve  appearance  of  tliia  t!drd  volume 
the  occasion  for  a  general  rc\  lew  of  the  whole  w^ork,  the  more  significant  portions 
of  which  have  been  before  the  public  for  many  yeara.  Tliis  is  the  more  tnie  that 
there  is  little  contained  in  the  present  volume  which  has  not  been  put  before  the 
public  before:  it  is  here  repubUshed  not  i\a  a  fresh  contribution  to  knowledge, 
but  in  order  formally  to  complete  the  great  treatise  as  part  of  which  it  was  pre- 
pared and  for  the  completion  of  which  it  was  destined  from  the  beginning.  The 
larger  and  the  more  important  portion  of  the  volume  has  already  appeared  as  the 
Bishop  Paddock  Lectures  for  1900,  under  the  title  of  '^Scientific  Evidencts  of 
Revealed  Religion/'  and  has  already  been  reviewed  for  us  by  Dr,  H.  C.  Mintou 
in  TIte  Frcabi/terian  arid  Reformed  Review  for  July,  1901  (pp.  453-54),  To  that 
eview  it  will  be  enough  that  we  refer  our  readers .  Suffice  it  to  say  for  ourselves  only 
that  the  completion,  by  the  publication  of  tins  volumej  of  Dr.  Shields'  great  w*ork, 
as  from  the  beginning  laid  down  in  outhne,  erects  a  wortliy  monument  to  a  life 
of  careful  and  wide  study,  persistent  and  profound  thought,  and  successful 
accomplishment.  Tlie  range  of  Dr*  Shields'  reading,  as  evidenced  in  these 
volumes,  was  immense;  the  care  and  exactness  of  his  reports  of  others'  opinions 
command  constant  admiration :  the  conscientiousness  of  his  thought  on  the  great 
themes  wliich  engaged  his  attention  was  always  notable:  and  the  courage  and  yet 
courtesy  with  winch  he  enunciated  and  defended  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
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arrived  are  a  model  for  all  controversialists.  The  work  as  it  now  stands  com- 
pleted is  a  storehouse  of  information,  an  inspiring  example  of  serious  argu- 
mentation, and  a  powerful  defense  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  Christian 
religion  against  now  fashionable  assailants. 

Prefixed  to  the  volume  is  a  brief  memoir  of  the  author  from  the  pen  of  Prof. 
Sloane.  This  is  written  ixith  sympathy  and  knowledge,  and  brings  \d\ddly  be- 
fore us  tlie  figure  of  the  scholar  and  gentleman  whom  we  all  admired  and  loved. 
Every  biographer  has  his  individual  view  of  his  subject,  and  we  miss  therefore 
something  in  Dr.  Sloane's  account  of  Dr.  Shields'  life  which  we  would  fain  have 
seen  adverted  to;  and  the  emphasis  is  not  always  thrown  precisely  as  we  should 
have  thrown  it.  The  shading  of  the  figure,  thus,  is  not  exactly  the  shading 
with  which  it  presents  itself  to  our  own  memory.  But  it  is  the  same  gracious 
figure  which  we  ourselves  knew  which  is  here  presented  to  us — the  eager  scholar, 
the  keen  disputant,  the  firm  witness  to  truth  as  he  saw  it,  the  ever-courteous 
gentleman  who  always  spoke  with  conviction  indeed  not  easy  to  gainsay,  but 
also  always  with  deference  for  the  opinions  of  others.  Exact  knowledge,  wide 
culture,  profound  conviction,  clear  expression,  firm  assertion,  deferential  manner 
— these  were  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  man  as  we  met  him  in  daily- 
converse :  and  they  were  compacted  into  a  man  whom  to  meet  was  to  admire  and 
whom  to  know  was  to  love.  The  volume  is  adorned  by  an  admirable  portrait  of 
Dr.  Shields  taken  near  the  end  of  his  life. 

Of  two  things  in  the  volume  we  cannot  speak  with  praise:  the  Bibliography  and 
the  Index.  The  Bibliography  b  mechanically  made,  follows  no  consistent  system, 
is  not  complete,  and  is  arranged  not  chronologically  but  alphabetically.  We 
defy  any  one  to  obtain  from  it  any  adequate  notion^  of  Dr.  Shields*  literar\' 
acti\ity.  And  think  of  an  Index  which  makes  two  men,  each,  of  Wolff  and 
Christian  Wolf;  of  Archibald  and  Alexander  Hodge;  and  even  of  Augustine 
and  St.  Augustine  I 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield 

The  Life  of  Reason;  or.  The  Phases  of  Human  Progress.  By  George 
Saxtayana.  Reason  in  Religion.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1905.     8vo;pp.  ix,  279. 

This  volume  is  a  member  of  a  series,  the  series  bearing  the  first  of  the  above 
titles  and  this  volume  bearing  the  second.  The  volumes  in  the  publisher's  an- 
nouncement of  the  series  are  five  in  number,  being  named  in  this  order:  Introduc- 
tion and  Reason  in  Common  Sense;  Reason  in  Society;  Reason  in  Religion; 
Reason  in  Art;  Reason  in  Science.  We  have  not  seen  any  of  the  other  volumes, 
and  any  judgment  of  this  must  be  based  upon  the  impression  which  it  alone 
creates.  It  is  often  true  that  if  we  can  get  a  writer's  point  of  \iew  we  can  pretty 
accurately  infer  the  drift  and  substance  of  his  teachings.  The  writer  of  this 
book  i^  often  bold  and  sometimes  brilliant;  but  his  brilliancy  is  rather  in  a  strik- 
ing sentence  than  in  the  strength  of  his  sustained  thought.  Many  single  sen- 
tences are  striking — sometimes  strikingly  untrue;  but  when  we  reach  the  end  of  a 
chapter,  the  detached  scintillation  has  been  obscured  in  the  misty  character  of 
the  whole — we  cannot  see  the  trees  for  the  forest;  we  cannot  see  the  houses  for 
the  city. 

Religion  has  the  imagination  for  its  peculiar  faculty.  While  its  objects  coin- 
cide ^*ith  those  of  the  Reason,  it  proceeds  by  intuition  and  unchecked  poetical 
conceits.  These  conceits  are  refined  or  v\ilgarized  as  may  be;  they  come  to  pass 
for  objective  truths  and  constitute  Religion's  world  of  faith.  Religion  is  merely 
symbolic  and  abounds  in  inconsistency,  partialities  and  contradictions.  These 
are  not  defects  but  inherent  qualities,  and  with  the  franchise  of  the  poetic  imagina- 
tion which  Religion  must  be  accorded,  they  constitute  its  richness  and  many- 
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sided  adaptedness  to  human  wants.  A  religion  serves  a  purpose ;  if  it  serve  that 
purpose  well  it  is  a  good  religion,  otherwise  it  is  not.  We  must  not  speak  of  a 
religion  as  being  true  or  false,  but  as  better  or  worse.  '  *\Vhen  religion  appears  to 
us  in  this  light  its  controversies  and  contradictions  lose  all  their  bitterness.  Each 
doctrine  will  simply  represent  the  moral  plane  on  which  they  live  who  have 
denied  or  adopted  it.  Religions  will  thus  be  better  or  worse,  never  true  or  false. 
We  shall  be  able  to  lend  ourselves  to  each  in  turn,  and  seek  to  draw  from  it  the 
secret  of  its  inspiration'*  (p.  14). 

The  two  ingredients  of  religion  are  superstition  and  moral  truth,  each  as 
legitimate  and  necessary  as  the  other.  Naturalism,  Materialism,  Utilitarianism, 
these  are  all  at  different  angles  predicable  of  this  book.  Like  reHgion  itself, 
according  to  its  own  \'iew,  it  seems  to  have  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  as 
its  inherent  qualities. 

We  have  the  author's  point  of  view,  and  we  can  safely  guess  the  rest.  We  are 
only  left  to  wonder  why  this  volume  has  been  written.  It  serves  only  as  an  echo  of 
what  has  certainly  been  as  well  said,  again  and  again.  It  is  not  theJNaturalism 
of  Religion  so  much  as  the  Religion  of  Naturalism.  *^True  religion  is  entirely 
human  and  political,  as  was  that  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Romans  and  Greeks. 
Supernatural  machinery  is  either  symbolic  of  natural  conditions  and  moral  aims  or 
else  is  worthless"  (p.  276).  Tliis  is  not  far  from  the  zero  point  in  the  scale  of 
naturalistic  interpretation  of  Religion  in  the  name  of  Reason. 

Trenton,  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

Ongeloof  en  Revolutie.  Eene  Reeks  van  Historische  Voorlezingen  door  Mr. 
G.  Groen  van  Prinsterer.  Derde  Uitgaaf.  Met  eene  Voorrede  van  Dr. 
H.  Bavinck.     Kampen:  J.  H.  Bos.     1904.     Qoth.     Price,  $2.00. 

This  book  of  the  great  statesman  Groen  van  Prinsterer  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  1854.  Twenty  years  later  a  new  edition  was  published,  and  two  years 
ago  the  enterprising  bookseller  J.  H.  Bos  ventured  to  reissue  it.  It  is  an  old  book, 
but  not  antiquated.  The  principles  advocated  by  the  author  are  perhaps 
better  understood  now  than  during  his  lifetime.  Conditions  have  changed  and 
new  political  constellations  have  made  their  appearance,  yet  the  principles  of  the 
great  leader  are  more  vigorously  advocated  by  his  followers  than  ever  before. 

Groen  van  Prinsterer  is  not  as  well  known  outside  of  the  Netherlands  as  he 
ought  to  be.  He  was  a  noble  Christian  gentleman  and  the  father  of  the  anti- 
revolutionary  or  Cluistian-historical  party,  which  in  our  days  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  A.  Kuyper  has  been  surprisingly  successful.  When  Groen  van 
Prinsterer  entered  the  States  General  as  representative  of  the  newly  born  party, 
he  stood  literally  alone.  It  is  said  that  Thorbecke,  the  liberal  premier  of  those 
days,  came  up  to  him,  sajing,  "Wliat  are  you  doing  here?  Your  party  has  no 
future."  Van  Prinsterer  is  said  to  have  replied,  ^'The  nearer  future  belongs  to 
you  ;  the  further  future  is  ours. ' '  He  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  these  words 
were  a  prophecy,  sooner  to  be  fulfilled  than  he  could  divine.  Since  the  death  of* 
Van  Prinsterer  the  reins  of  government  have  been  twice  in  the  hands  of  the 
despised  party.  Baron  MacKay  was  the  first  and  Dr.  Kuyper  the  second  head 
of  an  anti-revolutionary  government. 

Nippold,  one  of  the  greatest  German  historians  of  our  day,  who  is  not  at  all  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  anti-revolutionary  party,  and  who  on  this 
account  hated  the  German  representative  of  this  tendency.  Dr.  Stahl,  with  a  per- 
fect hatred,  esteemed  Van  Prinsterer  very  higlily.  Had  he  grown  up  in  Great 
Britain  he  might  have  been  the  peer  of  a  Gladstone.  If  I  am  allowed  to  compare 
these  two  statesmen,  I  would  say  of  Gladstone,  he  was  an  eminent  statesman 
and  a  Christian,  while  Groen  van  Prinsterer  was  an  eminent  Christian  statesman. 

The  book  which  we  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Princeton  Review 
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In  ome  of  the  best  publieiitions  of  the  author.  In  fifteen  historical  lecturer  he 
develops  ihe  principlei  of  his  political  position.  He  endeavors  to  prove— -mid  iu 
my  cstiniation  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  bo- — that  unbelief  ib  tlie  cause  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789,  wliich  to  him  ie  the  revolution  *ar'  fi^i»/^, 
Revolutjora^,  a^  e.g.^  the  riHtnje:  of  the  Hollanders  agoin&t  the  tjTanny  of  the 
Spanish  king,  the  dethronement  of  James  11  of  England  by  hia  Parliament  and 
the  American  insurrection  against  the  arbiirar>^  govemnoent  of  Great  Britain,  find 
favor  in  his  sight ;  but  the  revolution,  m  embodied  ia  the  events  winch  begaa 
to  coDvube  France  in  1789  and  successively  led  to  regicide,  terrorism  and  mihtary 
despotiem — diflerent  forms  of  the  same  evil — causes  him  to  shudder  and  to  raise 
his  vdce  against  its  pernicious  influences,  which  were  still  alive  after  the  French 
Hevolution  had  ran  its  course. 

Tkb  re%^olution  is  a  continuation  of  the  desire  to  be  God,  which  Satan  put 
before  man  in  Paradise.  Eriiut  mvtit  Deufn.  Van  Prinsterer  charges  the  rrvo* 
lution  with  robbing  God  of  His  authority  and  giving  it  to  man.  **No  Gcjd,  no 
master/*  the  motto  of  Social  Democracy  of  our  time^,  was  indeed  the  root  prin- 
ciple of  THE  revolution.  Groen  van  Frinsterer'e  book  is  worthy  t4>  be  studied 
in  our  times.  History  r^eats  itself.  The  revolutionary  spirit,  m  manifested  ia 
the  French  Revolution,  is  an  object  lesson  which  we  ought  to  view  with  I  be 
deepest  interest.  Hie  developmejit  in  Russia  teaches  us  that  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  mutattH  jnufandij!^  produces  ever^Tilicre  the  same  bitter  fruits. 

Groen  van  Prinsterer  does  not  whitewash  the  powers  that  be.  The  political 
conditions  were  the  occasion,  but  unbelief  was  the  cause  of  the  revolution,  and 
ever  will  be.  Aiid  according  to  the  avithor  even  the  governments  of  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  were  tainted  with  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

1  recommend  the  study  of  this  timely  book  witli  all  my  heart.  Let  every  ont* 
who  knows  the  Holland  language  take  cognizance  of  the  contents  of  tliia  able 
presentation  of  the  anti-revolutionary  principle^t.  He  will  find  that  \'an  Prin- 
sterer and  his  followers  were  neither  clericals  nor  conservatives,  but  a  patty  ma 
generijt  whicli  ought  to  come  to  the  front  in  all  tlie  countrieis  of  the  earth. 

Holland,  Mkh,  Xichoi^s  M.  Stbffens. 


II.— EXEGETICAL    THEOLOGY. 

James  the  hom>"s  Bhotheh.    By  William  Patrick,  D.D.  (Glas.),  Principal 
Manitoba  tloUege,  Winnipeg.     Pp.  xii,  369.     Price,  S2. 00  neL     New  York: 

Imported  by  Cliarlea  Scribner's  Sons.     1906, 

It  is  a  wide  field  of  which  Dr.  Patrick  lias  made  liimself  master  before  ha  has 
undertaken  to  write  a  monograph  on  James  the  Lord's  Brother.  The  tatle  at 
first  iTiB^y  suggest  an  essay  rather  than  a  volume,  bvit  when  we  consider  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  the  problems  to  be  treated  we  realise  that  the  book  is  none 
too  large.  Tlie  author  clainLs  that  there  is  no  other  work  which  covens  the  .naine 
groimd,  and  wliiJe  most  of  the  topics  her  ft  treated  are  discussed  in  Lightfoot'^ 
Galaiians  and  Philippiaas  and  Mayor's  SL  Jamc^^  it  is  convenient  to  have 
that  we  know  about  James  gathered  together  in  a  single  volume.  The  material^ 
for  anything  like  a  biography  of  James  is  exceedingly  scanty.  His  Epistle  giv<^ 
us  an  insight  into  his  character,  but  as  compared  iiith  Paul's  Epistles  b  singularly 
impersonal.  The  result  is  that,  even  with  Dr.  Patrick's  aid,  we  have  ditfitnihy 
in  picturing  to  ourselves  what  manoer  of  man  he  was.  Most  of  the  detaib  sup- 
plied by  tradition  are  rejected  by  our  author  as  unhistorical,  and  he  is  at  paitis  to 
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show  that  the  James  of  HegesippUB,  wlii>  m  "an  aaeetie,  probably  a  Nazlrite, 
perhaps  even  an  Esaene, '  *  cannot  be  the  James  of  the  Epistle  and  the  Act^.  Hi^ 
skeptkcism  (here  we  belie%'e  exeesaive)  leada  hint  even  to  doubt  whether  James 
was  called  the  Just  by  his  (?on temporaries  {p,  275),  The  account  of  his  deatlv 
given  by  Hegesippvis  (Euseb.  H.  E.,  ii.  23)  is  traced  to  the  lost  Ebionitic  work,  the 
Bo-called  -4j<-^fil*  of  James,  and  is  rejected  in  favor  of  Joaephus'  account  that  he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  younger  Annas,  probably  in  the  year  62,  In  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Scriptural  material  the  author  belongs  to  the  school  of  Lightfmit  and 
Hort  rather  than  to  t!iat  of  Weizjsiicker  and  Harnack,  but  he  frequently  differs 
from  all  of  these  writers.  He  takes  issue  with  Light  foot  on  the  meaning  of 
brother,  and  defends  the  Helvidian  view  that  James  was  the  sou  of  Joseph  and 
Majy. 

Dr.  Patrick's  lon^t  and  most  elaborate  chapters  deal  with  the  Cbngress  at 
Jerusalem— a  subject,  he  say 9, which  has  been  before  hm  mmd  for  thirty  years — and 
the  ecclesiastical  position  of  James.  He  holds,  that  Paul^Ji  rait  of  Acts  XV  is 
the  same  as  that  descritK?d  in  Galatians  ii  \  that  the  four  proliibitjnns  proposed  by 
James  were  the  fruit  of  mature  discussion  between  Peter  and  James  and  Paul  and 
Barnabas  before  the  public  meeting;  that  it  is  at  least  deb  at  able  whether  James 
preaided  at  the  Congress;  that  James'  speech  is  inconaiatent  with  the  common 
opinion  that  he  was  a  zealot  for  the  Jewish  Law;  and  that  the  four  decrees  were 
not  taken  from  tlie  Levitlcal  legislation  bs  to  strangers,  nor  from  the  so-called 
Noaehian  rulca  governing  aU  dwellers  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  were  suggested  by 
the  drcumstances  of  the  case.  Tlie  object  was  *'to  secure  the  union  in  social 
fellowBhip  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Church  in  mixed  communities.*'  It  is 
held  that  James  could  not  have  been  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  an  official  sense 
of  that  term.  As  to  the  Epistle,  Dr.  Patrick  thinks  the  evidence  for  its  genuine- 
ness, *' alike  internal  and  external,  is  enough  to  convince  any  rea-^onable  man.** 
With  the  exception  of  an  excursus  on  Spitta'a  view  of  the  Epistle,  there  b  tio 
detailed  treatment  of  recent  critical  views,  but  all  the  important  points  art- 
touched  upon.  Til  ere  is  no  literary  relation^  it  is  held,  between  James  and  Paul ; 
their  views  of  Cliristianity  were  essentially  identical,  and  the  puzzle  as  to  justifica- 
tion m  resolved  by  holding  that  James  refers  to  the  justification  of  the  righteous 
and  Paul  to  tliat  of  the  umighteoua* 

In  his  chapter  on  *  *  Certain  who  came  from  James, ' '  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Dr.  Patrick  is  successful  in  his  attempt  to  relieve  Jamesj  from  all  rei^ponsibility 
for  the  defection  of  Peter  at  Antioch.  He  thinks  it  unreasonable  to  believe  that 
the  emissaries  '*  expressed  the  mind  of  James/ ^  because  such  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  James  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  other  representations  of  his  %iew^ 
and  character.  But  the  action  of  Pet<!r  and  Barnabas  is  still  more  inconsistent 
with  their  usual  conduct.  Dr.  Patrick  thinks  it  iinprobahle  that  any  news,  or  at 
least  any  complaint,  of  Peter's  conduct  in  associating  with  the  Gentiles  reached 
James.  *'Who  would  complain  at  Antioch  of  Peter's  conduct?  Tlie  Gentile 
section  of  the  Church?  This  is  out  of  the  qu^tion.  The  Jewish  branch?  This 
seems  contradi cted  by  th e  narrati  ve  i n  Gal atians . ' '  But^to  adop t  the  in terroga- 
tive  method  which  Dr.  Patrick  uses  effectively  but  perhaps  at  times  too  freely — 
is  it  improbable  timt  rep<:)rts  of  Peter's  conduct  reached  Jerusalem,  and  caused 
dissatisfaction  in  the  Church  there?  Is  it  improbable  that  James »  more  solicitous 
for  the  peace  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  than  for  the  cause  of  Gentile  liberty, 
should  send  to  Peter  and  caution  him  a.H  to  liis  conduct?  And  can  we  understand 
how  Peter,  after  his  experience  with  Cornelius  and  his  attitude  at  the  Councib 
should  have  withdrawn  from  the  Gentiles  and  incurred  the  just  rebuke  of  Paul* 
unless  the  strongest  possible  influence  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  him?  Our 
author  is  right  in  defending  James  from  w^hat  be  believes  is  an  unjust  accusation ; 
but  we  Riust  balance  the  historical  probabilities,  and  from  Paul's  mode  of  ex- 
S5 
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pression  it  is  not  unnatural  to  infer  that  he  attributed  Peter's  conduct,  at  least 
in  part,  to  the  influence  of  James.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
imagine  the  state  of  mind  of  a  Jewish-Christian  of  the  primitive  Church  who  was 
loyal  at  the  same  time  to  Moses  and  to  Christ.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  James 
could  have  been  a  Christian  leader  and  apostle  (so  the  expression  Gal.  i.  19  is 
interpreted)  and  yet  at  the  same  time  have  himself  observed  the  Law,  as  it  is 
admitted  that  it  is  ''quite  possible''  that  he  did,  and  should  even  have  advised 
Paul  to  pay  the  expense  of  offering  a  sacrifice  in  the  Temple.  That  Judaism  and 
Christianity  were  incompatible,  Jesus  declared  in  His  words  about  the  old  wine 
and  the  new  bottles ;  Paul  saw  clearly,  although  to  those  under  the  Law  he  became 
«is  under  the  Law ;  and  the  logic  of  events  decisively  proved.  But  men  are  not 
always  governed  by  logic  (p.  204),  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  early  Christians  at 
Jerusalem  saw  no  antagonism  between  the  Law  and  Christianity.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  attempting  to  draw  a  consistent  picture  of  James  the  Christian,  Dr. 
Patrick  has  not  emphasized  as  he  might  the  Jewish  features  in  the  historical 
portrait  of  James  the  Jewish-Christian. 

Every  reader  of  the  book  will  be  grateful  to  the  author  for  the  light  which  his 
patient  thought  and  research  have  shed  upon  some  exceedingly  difficult  problems 
of  the  apostohc  age.  He  has  read  not  only  through  but  around  his  subject,  his 
positions  are  in  the  main  well  chosen,  and  the  argument  is  conducted  skillfully 
and  in  good  temper  and  withal  with  a  candor  which  wins  the  confidence  of  the 
reader.  It  is  a  book  which  must  be  reckoned  with  in  future  by  all  who  would 
be  well-informed  upon  the  topics  of  which  it  treats. 

Lincoln  University ,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 


The  Present  Problems  of  New  Testament  Study.  By  William  Bancroft 
Hill,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Vassar  College.  Pp.  68.  Price, 
50  cents,  net.  New  York:  Edwin  S.  Gorham,  Publisher,  Fourth  Avenue 
and  Twenty-second  Street.     1903. 

This  little  volume  fulfills  the  modest  purpose  announced  in  its  Preface,  and  will 
be  found  useful  as  a  "first  step"  in  New  Testament  study.  The  problems  both 
of  Textual  Criticism  and  of  New  Testament  Introduction  are  stated  concisely 
but  with  admirable  clearness,  and  the  author  concludes  that  critical  study  does 
not  destroy  confidence  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  New  Testament. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 


III.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First  Three  Centuries.  By  Adolf 
Harnack,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin  and 
Member  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy.  Translated  and  Edited  by  James 
Moffatt,  B.D.,  D.D.  (St.  Andrews).  8vo;  Vol.  I,  xv,  494;  Vol.  II,  ix,  488. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate;  New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1904-05. 

Prof.  Harnack 's  treatise  on  the  expansion  of  Christianity  during  the  first  three 
centuries  has  been  before  the  public  in  its  original  form  some  four  years  (since 
1902)  and  has  already  taken  its  place  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  In  its 
English  shape  it  appeals  to  a  broader  audience  ;and  it  has  been  adapted  to  a  wider 
use  by,  for  example,  the  translation  into  English  of  the  excerpts  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  documents  included  in  it.  The  translation  has  been  well  done  and 
uniformly  conveys  the  sense  of   the   original  plainly   and    straightforwardljr. 
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it  is  deformed}  however,  by  certain  tiimecesiary  provinelaliamB  or  iudiildualistns 
of  speech ^  and  now  and  then  ia  a  little  mechanical.  On  the  whokj  however, 
the  English  form  of  the  treatise  ia  worthy  of  its  contents. 

Ev(*ry thing  that  Prof.  Harnack  wtii^s  is  infortiiing  in  tlje  highest  degree;  most 
of  it  m  brilUant ;  a  large  part  of  it  is  epoch-making.  That  the^  latter  adjectives 
cannot  be  appUed  to  the  present  work  la  due  in  large  measure  to  its  composition. 
It  does  not  present  a  body  of  new  general] zationji  foimded  on  fresh  investigation 
of  sources^  and  invohing  a  revised  int-erpretation  of  histor>^  Apart  from  the 
careful  collection  of  the  materials  for  an  estimate  of  the  actual  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity before  325,  which  tills  a  large  portion  of  the  second  volume,  Uttle  of  the  con- 
ieiite  of  the  present  work  will  be  new  to  those  famlUar  with  Prof,  Haniack's 
previous  publications.  Borne  of  his  earlier  essav's  are  incorporated  bodily  or 
almost  bodily  into  it^  fabric:  tlie  results  attained  by  others  are  presented  here 
anew  in  summary  form.  It  would  seem  that,  ha\^ng  collected  a  ma^  of  Blatis- 
tical  material  illustrating  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  during  the  ante-Nicene  age, 
Prof,  Harnack  detertained  to  prefix  to  it,  out  of  the  rich  treasury  of  his  previous 
discussions,  whatever  seemed  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  this  diffusion, 
and  thus  to  compact  a  general  treatise  on  the  expansion  of  Chriatianity  in  the 
first  three  centuriea.  In  this  mso^ner  the  work  has  become  not  a  mere  statistical 
collection,  bnt  a  philosophical  inquir>\ 

Its  object,  accordingly,  ia  not  simply  to  determine  how  widely  Chriitiflnity  had 
spread  and  how  important  a  factor  in  intellectual,  social  and  political  life  it  bad 
grown  to  be  l>efore  Constantine  came  upon  the  scene,  but  to  investigate  the 
sources  of  its  influence  and  the  causes  of  hs  growth.  It  begins,  therefore,  at 
the  beginning.  We  have  chapters  on  Judaism  and  the  vigor  and  methods  of 
its  propaganda  in  the  ancient  world ;  on  the  external  conditions  which  favored  the 
diffusion  of  Cliristianity*  and  the  internal  characteriatica  of  that  religion  wliich 
gave  it  favor  iti  tfie  world ;  and  on  Jesus'  own  career  and  message  and  its  trans- 
formation in  the  hands  of  His  followers,  by  means  of  which  it  was  adapted  to  its 
mission.  Then  we  have  chapters  on  the  various  elements  which,  in  Prof,  Har- 
nack's  view,  entered  into  the  sut^tance  of  "the  minion-preaching  in  word  and 
deed ' ' — the  preaching  of  Gotl  the  Father  Almighty,  of  His  Son  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  resurrection;  tlie  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Saviour 
and  of  salvation  and  of  the  Gospel  of  love  and  charity;  the  manifestation  in  life 
of  moral  eamt^tm^  and  holiness;  the  twin  announcement  of  an  indefeaaible 
authority  in  rehgion  and  yet  of  the  rights  of  reason  and  enlightened  understand- 
ing, though  not  without  ■*mysterira**;  the  proclamation  of  the  advent  of  a 
new  people  into  the  world,  who  were  nevertheless  in  principle  as  old  as  the 
world ;  and,  perhaps  above  all,  the  gradual  assimilation  and  utilisation  of  every- 
thing in  the  old-world  which  formed  separately  the  allurement  of  each  of  its 
religious  movejrnentSp  by  ser\ing  itself  with  which  Christianity  offered  it^f  as 
fulfilling  the  needi  of  every  type  of  religious  aspiration.  After  this,  we  are  given 
an  account  of  tlie  organization  of  the  Church  for  ita  mkaionary  work  and  the 
methods  by  which  this  work  was  prosecuted ;  in  the  propess  of  which  we  have, 
of  course,  Prof.  Haruack's  views  of  the  early  organization  of  the  Church  repeated 
to  US,  but  also  much  additional  matter  of  the  highest  interest.  Finally,  in  the 
latter  half  or  two- thirds  of  the  second  volume,  we  have  the  actual  atatistioa  of 
the  spread  of  Cliristianity  in  the  first  thrtje  centuries » 

Prof.  Harnack  does  not  venture  upon  a  numerical  estimate  of  Christians  in 
the  Empire  at  the  advent  of  CX^nstantinc;  or  indeed  at  any  previous  epoch-  He 
contents  himself  with  a  general  statement  of  their  relative  strength  in  the  several 
sections  of  the  Empire.  Asia  Minor  was  their  centre,  along  with  countries  like 
Armenia  and  Edesaa:  these  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  were  practically 
Christian   countries.     Chrisitanitv    waa  dominant  then   also   in  Antioch  and 
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Code-^yria,  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  Rome  and  Lower  ItalVj  CftrtUage  and 
Africa,  Lyons  and  .Southern  Gaul,  Elsewhere  it  was  less  powerful.  But  it  was 
already  the  rxiVmg  force  in  the  ruling  provinces ;  and  thtis  we  see  that  it  was  not 
Copstantine  which  gave  it  its  dominance  in  the  world,  bnt  its  dominance  whifh 
gave  the  world  Constantino  How  had  it  attained  to  this  poBitjon  of  donu nance 
in  the  dominating  regions  of  the  world?  Tlusitia  PVof.  Hamack*s  especial  ta^k 
to  depict.  But  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  as  wc  read  his  paiuA- 
taking  analysis.  All  the  subordinate  elements  that  entered  into  the  e^an*?ion 
of  Oiristianity  are  carefully  estimated  i  aU  the  instrmnentalities  employed  to 
bring  about  the  resuH  are  minutely  studied.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  appre- 
ciation of  tbe  reid  aource  of  tbe  power  by   wliieh  the  marvd  was  wrought, 

'  'The  facta  of  the  case  di>  juatSfy  the  imjireaaioQ  of  the  ctburoh-fAtbers  Lii  th«  fourth  ceniiuT. 
of  men  Like  Anafibiuss  aad  EunebiUfl  and  AugustiuQ— the  impr«^ion  that  their  faith  had  sprAieI 
from  generation  to  eeaeratioQ  with  iticonoeivabLe  rapidity.  Bo  vent  y  years  aft^r  the  fouadAtii^li 
of  the  very  hret  GeDtile  Chrijitian  church  La  Syrmn  Aatioch,  Fliny  wrote  in  the  atronieBt  termi 
about  the  spread  of  Christianity  throughoyt  remote  Bythinia,  a  spread  which  in  hia  vi^w 
already  threatened  the  stability  of  other  oultA  throughout  the  provinee.  Seventy  yearq  Utvr 
Btill  the  Faachal  controveray  reveala  the  existenee  of  a  Chriitian  federation  of  churahea,  atretch- 
ing  from  Lyms  to  Edes^a.  with  its  he^dquarteira  itiiuat«d  at  Rome,  Seventy  ycara  later  again 
the  Emperor  Decius  declared  he  would  sooner  have  a  rival  Emperor  in  Home  th&na  ChrisitiaEi 
bishop.  And  ere  another  seventy  yeard  had  patfiied  the  i^ros^  was  fleen  upoii  the  Romaa 
Htandard"  ill,  im-^7h 


That  a  marvel  waa  wrought  ia  freely  recognized.     But    there   is  no  adequate 
account  of  the  marvel.     It  is  as  if  one  shoidd  stand  by  some  mighty  locotno-  | 
tive  and,  inquiring  how  it  makes  its  way  acroaa  a  continent,  absorb  himaelf  with 
a  study  of  its  great  drinng  wheel,  jt^  co|p^  its  piston  mid  escape:  and  never  once 
think  of  it«  steam. 

Why  did  Christianity  beeome  a  world-religion  and  Mithraism  failt  Prof. 
Hamack  can  only  say,  because  Cliristiamty  took  hold  upon  the  influential  races, 
enliated  Heileniam  in  its  service:  and  Mithraism  could  not  do  this.  But  why 
could  Chris tiaxdty  thus  take  hold  of  the  culture  of  the  world  and  absorb  it  into 
itself,  while  other  religions  fell  back  before  the  advance  of  culture?  Prof.  Har- 
nack's  analysis  of  '  'reasons"  is  powerless  so  much  as  to  suggest  the  true  reasoiu 
Here  is  a  religion  wdiich,  according  to  liim,  originated  in  the  preaching  of  a  Gali- 
leean  peasant,  whose  %''iiioa  w^as  bounded  by  His  land  and  people^  and  who  had  no 
thought  of  founding  a  universal  religion,  though,  without  knowing  what  He  waa 
doing  or  understanding  what  would  result^  He  did  preach  a  religion  univerBul 
in  itfl  nature.  This  religion  was  taken  up  and  preached  everywhere;  and 
everywhere  it  won  its  way,  marvelously  supplying  all  the  needs  of  aU  men, 
and  BfieimUating  to  itself  all  that  was  good  in  all  other  culta.  Where  culttu^  waa 
dominant  there  the  w^ay  was  tnoat  open  to  it,  and  yet  it  propagated  itself  primarily 
among  the  lowly^  outcasta  and  slaves*  Wliat  was  the  secret  of  its  power? 
Prof.  Hamat5k,  if  we  do  not  misunderstand  him^  says  practicfdly  this:  that  **it 
drew  to  itself  every  outside  element  that  was  of  any  value'* — until  in  fact  it  even 
outdid  polytheism  itself  in  ita  polytheism  and  magic  itself  in  its  magics  and  thus 
supplied  to  each  just  wirnt  each  wisbed  to  have.  *  *  By  this  sign, ' '  he  says, '  *  it  con- 
quered: for  on  aU  human  things,  on  what  was  eternal  and  on  what  was  transient 
fiilike,  Christianity  had  set  the  cross"  (II,  468).  This  explanation  ia  too  superficial  ^ 
to  be  an  explanation.  Enumerate  all  the  subordinate  elements  in  the  progre 
of  Cliristianity  you  may — and  they  all,  of  course,  had  their  part  to  play  in  ila  ' 
progress — and  the  progress  itself  is  not  accounted  for.  It  w^ould  be  far  more 
rational^  in  full  view  of  them  all,Jto  say  with  Augustine  that  Christianity  luust 
have  reproduced  itself  by  means  of^miraclaSj  for  its  miraculous  expansion  apart 
from  miracles  would  have  been  the  greatest  miracle  of  alL     After  all  said  and 
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done,  tlie  conquest  of  tlie  ancient  world  by  Christianity  remains  a  naimele  and 

n  find  its  account  in  nothing  short  of  the  hand  of  God. 

^lean while  the  eareful  study  of  tlie  phenomenology  of  this  conquest,  aueh  as 

of*  Hamaek  icives  xm  in  these  volumes,  ia  fvill  of  instruction  for  us:  and  the 
effect  of  the  story  the  volumes  have  to  bring  us,  despite  the  naturalistic  under- 
tone, is  a  tonie  to  faith.  We  can  testify  for  ourselves  that,  as  we  have  re43id  it^ 
we  have  be*m  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  miracle  of  Christianity  in  the 
w*orld:  and  have  arisen  from  the  periLsal  of  this  new  presentation  of  it  with  a 
profound  conviction  that  no  stronger  testimony  to  the  Deitj^  of  the  Founder  of 
Chriatiamty  could  be  desired  than  just  Christianity  itself.  Its  origin;  its  career; 
its  early  conquest  of  the  world;  its  persistence  in  the  world— reconquering  its  wny 
to  the  helm  of  tliinga  afresh  in  every  generation;  its  present  position  in  the  world, 
purifying  itself  anew  every  generation  from  the  corruptions  brought  upon  it 
by  its  advocates — ^a  task  far  mort^  ditricult  than  the  protection  of  itself  from  the 
a,g;satilts  of  its  foes;  the  deatWesa  hopes  with  which  it  inspires  its  adherents,  its 
undoing  enthusiasm  and  its  confident  outreaching  to  that  ever-receding  future 
wlien  it  shall  cover  the  world  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea:  after  two  thousand 
years  Christianity  remains  the  marv^el  of  history  and  e^lnces  itself  afresh  every 
day  as  a  phenomenon  in  time  wl»ich  assuredly  \\m  its  source  and  its  iasue  in  what 
lies  beyond  time* 

Frincelon.  B,  B,  Wakfield, 
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This  hook  has,  practically  insider ed,  only  linuted  value.  It  is  a  compilation 
of  the  constitutions,  as  we  would  say,  of  the  successive  con%'enUons  and  General 
Synods,  offered  to  the  Oiurches*  It  begins  with  the  articles  of  the  C-onvent  of 
Weael  of  1S6S,  and  ends  with  the  **kerkenorde'*  of  the  General  Synod  of  Dor- 
drecht of  1618-19.  It  is  a  know^  fact  that  this  renowned  Bj-nod  was  t!>e  last 
of  the  General  Assemblit^i*  <»f  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Netherlands,     Pro- 

Dcial  or  particular  Synods  were  convened  occasionally,  but  a  General  Synod  wag 
Lever  called.  The  bureaucratic  organization  of  the  State  Church  made  it  unnec- 
essary to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Churches  convened  as  a  General  Assembly. 

Tlie  present  pubUcation  is  the  best  of  all  that  have  appeared  and  has  a  critical 
vaJue.  The  cditcirs  have  prefacetl  their  publication  with  an  essay  on  Church 
Polity,  Added  are  some  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  *  VhristeJijke  Synod  us 
van  Gelderlimt"  and  by  **C,  iSynodus  van  Delft**  and  some  questions  of  a 
moral  character,  which  "de  By  node  von  Middelburg^'  formulated  and  which 
were  answercil  by  Danacus,  well  known  as  the  theologian  who  separated 
Dogmatica  and  Ethics,  and  the  so-called  Walchersche  Artikelen/*  which  were  of 

dogmatical  nature. 

Practically  considered ,  it  is  of  %^alue  to  those  who  belong  to  the  Reformed 

ureh  of  the  Netherlands.  But  any  one  who  takes  interest  in  questions  of 
Church  polity  and  desires  to  understand  the  development  of  the  simple  rules  and 
Teg:tdations  in  the  Churches  on  the  Continent  in  the  times  of  their  normal  growth, 
and  the  arrest  of  this  growth  in  later  days,  will  find  in  this  book  a  wealth  of  in- 
formation. He  also  \\i\\  learn  to  understand  ond  to  appreciate  why  it  is  that  the 
Reformed  Cluirches  in  the  Netherlands  in  their  new  organization  return  t^o  the 
'*  kerkenorde*  *  of  Dordrecht  instead  of  laying  a  new  foundation, 

HoUurid,  Midi.  Nicholas  M,  Stepfehs, 
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IV.— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  op  Salvation.  By  George  Barker  Stevens, 
PhD.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Dwight  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Yale 
University.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1905.    8vo;  pp.  xi,  546. 

Dr.  Stevens,*  although  since  1895  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Yale 
Divinity  School,  has  hitherto  been  known  to  the  wider  public  chiefly  as  a  writer 
upon  themes  of  Biblical  Theology,  the  fruit,  doubtless,  of  his  studies  while  he 
was  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation  in  the  same  Uni- 
versity (The  Pauline  Theology,  1892;  The  Johannine  Theology,  1894  ;  The  The- 
ology of  the  New  Testament,  1899 ;  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  1901).  There  was  no  doubt 
a  little  volume  of  not  very  great  significance  called  Doctrine  and  Life  published  in 
1895.  And  more  to  the  point,  there  was  always  a  strong  dogmatic  tone  in  the 
professed  Biblical  studies,  and  there  were  always  intruded  into  them  not  merely 
a  dogmatic  method,  but  large  elements  of  purely  dogmatic  discussion.  And  as 
Prof.  Stevens  has  been  very  much  of  a  dogmatist  from  the  beginning,  so  he  has 
from  the  beginning  been  very  much  the  dogmatist  he  exhibits  himself  in  the 
present  volume.  From  his  earliest  publication  the  same  tendencies  of  thought 
which  meet  us  here  in  their  full  flower  were  already  present.  Already  in  the 
volume  on  The  Pauline  Theology  (1892),  for  example,  the  divine  righteous- 
ness is  resolved  into  the  divine  love,  and  the  doctrines  of  ''original  sin"  and 
"satisfaction"  are  rejected.  Even  the  same  methods  of  argumentation  and 
the  same  insufiiciencj'^  in  the  statement  of  opposing  views  which  characterize  the 
present  volume  are  already  noticeable  in  that.  We  must  confess  to  some  surprise, 
therefore,  at  the  chorus  of  astonishment  which  has  greeted  the  appearance  of 
this  volume.  Doubtless,  Prof.  Stevens'  theological  conceptions  have  somewhat 
ripened  during  the  interval  which  separates  it  from  its  predecessors,  and  in  the 
process  of  his  special  studies  for  it,  but  this  is  very  much  the  kind  of  book  on 
'* the  Atonement"  which  any  reader  of  his  former  works  should  have  expected 
to  receive  from  Prof.  Stevens. 

We  shall  not  profess  to  have  found  the  volume  pleasant  reading.  The  polemic 
tone  in  which  it  is  cast  from  beginning  to  end,  strident  from  the  commencement, 
finishes  by  becoming  rasping.  It  is  not  obvious  that  the  opinions  thus  endlessly 
controverted  have  been  sympathetically  appreciated.  It  is  not  even  obvious 
that  the  trouble  has  been  taken  thoroughly  to  understand  them.  Certainly  they 
are  not  always  stated  in  their  completeness ;  and  they  are  not  seldom  refuted 
in  mere  caricature.  The  reader  acquires  an  unpleasant  feeling  as  he  proceeds  in 
the  volume  that  the  language  of  scorn,  rising  even  to  vituperation,  is  now  and 
again  depended  upon  to  do  the  work  of  argument.  Dr.  Stevens  does  not  like  the 
doctrine  of  '* penal  satisfaction. '  *  Not  liking  it,  he  is  entitled  to  argue  against  it, 
and  (if  he  can)  to  refute  it.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  its  refuta- 
tion is  advanced  by  declaring  that  it  makes  God  a  Shylock  (p.  410)  whose  most 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  ''his  appetite  for  revenge"  (p.  331  et  seq.).  And 
it  seems  more  than  questionable  whether  this  procedure  is  justified  by  the  open 
declaration  that  the  advocates  of  such  a  doctrine  are  past  arguing  with.  Take, 
for  example,  this  sentence:  "It  seems  to  me  that  one  who  can  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  the  penal  theory  of  our  Ixjrd's  sufferings — that  God  is  so 
just  that  He  cannot  forgive  the  guilty  until  He  has  first  punished  the  innocent — 

♦It  goes  without  saying  that  this  notice  was  written  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Stevens.  It  has 
not  seemed  necessary,  however,  to  make  any  alteration  in  it  on  account  of  that  sad  event.  The 
took  remains  the  same,  and  requires  the  same  treatment;  and  it  is  better  that  the  verdict 
1  on  it  should  remain  imaffeoted  by  any  personal  considerations  whatsoever. 
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thereby  renders  liimBelf  in  accessible  to  all  considerations  of  equity  and  morality" 
(p.  383).  In  Dr.  Stevens*  ^^ewain  itself,  in  ita  moat  complete  development,  does 
not  reduce  man  to  so  hopeleas  a  condition  (p.  316):  he  remains  always  accessible 
to  appeal  and  open  to  conviction.  It  is  inconceivable  that  he  really  considers 
hia  Christian  opponents  in  worse  case  than  the  wor^t  of  sinners.  His  language  is 
the  language  of  simple  vituperation. 

The  book  is  laid  out,  on  lines  usual  in  such  treatises,  in  three  parts.  Tlieae  parts 
would  commonly  be  described  as  occupied  successively  with  laj-ing  the  BtbUcal 
foundation,  tracing  the  historical  develop  men  t,  erecting  the  dogmatic  construc- 
tion. These  descriptions  appear,  however,  to  apply  to  Dr.  Stevens'  three  parts 
only  in  a  somewhat  modified  sense. 

The  discussion  of  the  First  Part  (pp.  1-135),  for  example,  seems  devoted  less 
to  laying  firmly  a  Biblical  ha«is  for  a  doctrine  of  Atonement  than  to  removing  all 
Biblical  basis  for  such  a  doctrine.  In  Dr«  Stevens'  view  there  are  almost  HiS 
many  Biblical  doctrines  of  Atonement  as  there  are  Biblical  writers:  which  is  as 
nmcli  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  BibUcal  doetrine  at  all.  He  does  not  deny  that  t  he 
*  *  theor>^  of  penal  satisfaction ' '  is  taught  in  the  Bible.  He  intimates  rather  that 
it  is  taught  by  Paul;  although  when  he  expounds  Paul's  teaching  for  us,  it  takes 
in  his  hands  much  more  of  the  appearance  of  the  governmental  theory  (p.  60). 
He  eeems  not  very  averse  tc  allowing  even  that  it  may  be  implied  in  certain  say- 
ings attributed  to  our  Lord  in  even  the  Bynoptic  narrative.  But  on  that  very 
account  he  doubts  the  authenticity  of  thc!*e  aajnngs.  And  he  does  not  feel 
bound  to  believe  all  that  Paul  taught.  He  is  a  mmiern  man.  and  can  no  more 
**  think  in  terms  of  late  Jewish  theologj-"  (as  Paul  did)  '*than  he  can  think  in 
terms  of  pre->Socratic  philosophy' '  (p.  74).  '*He  claims  the  right,  tlien,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  specifically  Christian  and  the  characteristically  Jewish  or 
Rabbinic  in  Paul"  (p.  751).  Making  ihh  distinction,  he  a*!cribes  Paul's  doctrine 
of  a  f^ubi^tilutive  atonement,  of  a  ** propitiation  of  dod''  (p.  61,  note),  to  his 
Jewish  inheritance;  and  rejects  it  from  ihe  possibilities  of  tliought.  ''The  men 
of  to-day  can  no  more  appropriate  the  outwsrd  forms  of  Paula  Jewislj  thought 
respectiTig  expiation,  than  they  can  adopt  the  cosmology  or  demonology  which  he 
derived  from  the  same  m>urce ' '  (p.  74) .  *  *  What  is  Pauline?  What  is  Scriptural? 
Is  every  conception  of  which  Paid  made  use  a  necessarji''  part  of  Ms  religion  and 
of  ours— ph>'^ical  death  due  to  sin.  our  sin  due  to  .Adam's,  Christ^s  spetnly  return  to 
earth?  As  I  liave  frequently  intimat^Mi,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  fruitful  investi- 
gation of  tlje  beginnings  of  Christian  theology  can  be  made  without  recognizing 
the  distinction  between  the  wmtingent  thonght*fornis  of  the  first  Otristiaii 
thinkers  and  the  essential  religious  life  and  fundamental  Christian  certainties 
concerning  God  and  t!ie  experience  of  sal%mtiou  which  they  were  seeking  to  ex- 
pound and  to  pliilosophize^'  (p.  131).  The  upshot  of  his  discussion  of  **the 
Bililical  basis  of  the  doctrine/*  therefore,  is  to  free  himself  from  the  trammels  of 
much  of  the  Biblical  teaching.  Only  the  tejiching  of  Jesus,  it  seems,  ia  to  be 
imphcitly  trusted;  and  that,  not  the  entire  teaching  attributed  to  Jesus,  but  only 
the  Synoptic  tradition  of  His  teaehitig;  and  not  even  that  in  ita  completeneaa,  but 
only  m  much  of  it  as  Dr.  Stevens*  criticism  spares. 

In  the  historical  section  of  his  treatise  (pp.  131-261)  Dr.  Btevens  does  not 
attempt  *  *  to  WTite  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  in  the  Church" ;  but 
quite  properly  confines  himself  to  outlining  "the  principal  type-?  of  theory*  which 
have  obtained  in  Christian  thought  regarding  the  Hpecifit?  problem  of  atoncinent.  * ' 
These  t^^pes  of  tlieor>''  he  conceives  to  be  fimdam  en  tally  three,  which  may  be 
roughly  designated  by  the  names  of  the  doctrine  of  "Satisfaction**  and  the 
"Governmental'*  and  *' Moral  Influence**  theories,  Tlu*  first  two  of  these  lie 
discusses  in  their  founders,  Anselm  and  Grotius,  and  in  their  modern  rcpresen ta- 
li v^es  of  various  kinds,  under  the  names  of  ** modern  penal  satisfactioa  theories** 
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and  *  *  modem  ethiral  satiafaetioa  theori^,'*  He  devotes  no  separate  chapter  to 
the  founden  or  early  repr^entatives  of  the  Moral  Influencre  theory,  but,  ad- 
verting to  Abelard  and  the  Bodniaos  only  inddealaJly  in  Uie  chapters  d** voted 
respectively  to  Anselm  and  Grotius,  reserves  what  he  hns  to  say  of  this  third 
type  of  theory  to  a  fwrnl  i'hapt45r  on  '  *  modern  'iubjective*  theories/'  It  cutinot 
b«*  said  that  the  several  theori^  which  come  up  for  discu3i?ion  in  this  series  are 
dealt  with  dispa^ionately.  The  tone  is  severely  critical  throughout;  and  the 
objet!t  seems  to  be  not  so  mucli  to  estimate  the  elementa  of  truth  discoverable  in 
each  as  to  clear  the  way  for  a  pamonate  advocacy  of  the  moral  influence  theory. 
The  instability  of  the  comproinising  Grotian  theories  is  recognized  (see  especially 
p*  531),  and  the  real  opponent  of  the  '*  'subjective*  theories"  is  perceived  to  be 
the  dtiCtriiie  of  Satisfaction,  To  discredit  this  doctrine  becomes,  thus,  the  chief 
purpose  of  these  chapters.  So  engrossed  is  Dr*  «*5tevens  with  this  task  that  he  docs 
not  stop  to  state  the  doctrine  in  its  completeneas  l>eforc  he  refutes  it;  and  thus 
falls  into  a  carping  habit  which  expends  its  criticisms  upon  isolated  and,  we 
must  add,  often  misconceived  dements  of  tlic  docarine.  lie  is  aware  tl^t  although 
ABadm  struck  out  the  fundamental  statement  of  the  doctrine,  it  did  not  (^me  to 
its  rights  until  it  received  restatement  at  the  hands  of  the  post^Eeformatioti 
divines.  Tlua  has  not  led  him,  however,  to  any  careful  e^tpcaition  of  the  doctrine 
as  taught  by  the  post-Reformatioii  divines.  He  prefers  to  close  the  umtter  with  a 
scornful  allusion  to  *  ^  that  period  of  Protestant  scholasticism  and  hypcrorthodoxy," 
and  its  *  'provincial  extravagances, '  *  wliieh  *  *  have  no  right  to  the  name  of  ortho- 
dox y^  in  the  comprehensive  use  of  that  terra"  (p.  252).  The  resuh  is  that  his 
polemic  is  vitiated  by  Its  lack  of  comprehension,  Tlie  most  asfcomshing  over- 
dgttts  are  committed ;  the  doctrine  attacked  is  scored  for  lacking  elements  which 
really  lie  at  its  very  core;  and  the  whole  polemic  misses  its  mark  and  degenerates 
into  an  amusing,  perhaps,  but  certainly  most  ineffectual  criticism  of  detached 
mode^  of  expression.  TTiough  the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  is  rooted  in  the 
iniinite  love  of  God,  Dr,  Stevens,  in  criticism  of  it,  elaborately  argues  out  in  op- 
position to  it  the  nece^^ry  origin  of  the  saving  work  of  God  in  His  love  (p.  24^1) , 
and  ostentatiously  compliments  an  advocate  of  it  here  and  there  as  "  daraa«:ingiy 
admitting'*  this  common  proclamation  of  the  whole  body  of  its  adJierents. 
Though  Qirist's  '* active  obedience**  enters  as  an  essential  element  into  the  doc- 
trine— as  even  F.  A.  B.  Nitzsch  (Emn^.  Doq.^  pp.  468,  484),  to  whom  he  defers 
mnchj  would  have  toM  him^ie  blames  the  doctrine  for  a  total  neglect  of  tlie 
whole  side  of  Christ's  work  which  consists  in  His  sinless  and  holy  life  in  the  world. 
Though  it  is  of  the  y^ry  essence  of  the  doctrine  that  Christ  purchased  by  His 
Satisfaction  both  release  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  a  title  to  holiness,  together 
with  the  only  prevalent  instrument  of  sanctification^  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  re- 
proaches it  with  not  correlating  justification  and  sanctification  in  a  ^^tal  and  ade- 
quate way-  Though  the  pecuharity  of  the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  among  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  nature  of  the  work  of  Clmat  lies  in  its  conception  of  the 
reconciliation  wrought  by  Him  as  mutual,  he  assaults  it  as  making  nothing  of 
the  attractive  power  of  the  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  the  fore© 
of  the  demonstration  of  God's  righteousness  made  on  the  cross,  the  mo\-ing 
influence  of  the  perfect  example  of  our  Lord's  holy  life.  In  a  word,  Dr.  Slaveos 
is  in  such  haste  to  thrust  the  doctrine  of  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ  out  of  the  way^ 
that  he  does  not  stay  to  ^rasp  the  doctrine  itself,  but  is  ever  hastily  thrusting  aside 
something  else  which  his  hands  have  aeissed,  The  consec|uence  is  that  naturally 
he  is  never  satisfied  that  he  has  thrust  it  aside.  He  lelU  lis  over  and  over  again 
that  it  is  all  over  with  the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction;  and  yet  he  is  ever  returning 
to  slay  afresh  the  slain.  He  caimot  get  done  with  it.  And  finally  he  seeks  his 
comfort  in  the  assertion  that  it  never  neMed  any  sla3^ng  anyhow;  it  long  dnce 
died  of  itaelf,     ''It  has  been  at  no  period  entirely  unchallenged;  it  has  had  ita 
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rfviJa  and  its  critics,  until  now*  at  laatt  there  is  acarcely  a  reputable  theologian 
aaywherc  who  ventures  to  eome  forward  in  its  defense"  (p,  251).  He  calls  F, 
A.  B,  Nilzsch  and  pri\'ate  letters  from  Kaftan  and  M^n<^goj£  to  witness  that  it  has 
disappeared  from  the  European  Continent,  and  adds  his  own  assurance  that  It 
has  equally  disappeared  from  Britain  and  America — at  least  in  '* noteworthy" 
publications  (p.  1S7).  He  declares  that,  ^'for  l>etter  or  for  worse,  this  theory  is 
moribund"  (p.  187),  is  * 'obsolescent*'  (p.  260),  and  finds  praotically  no  placa 
*in  the  literature  uf  inv^estigation,  in  the  theological  monographs  and  donrinul 
systc*nis  which  are  attracting  attention  and  exercising  widespread  influence 
to-day*'  (p.  261),  In  short,  he  is  continually  a^^suring  his  readers  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Satisfaction  b  alre^ady  out  of  the  way,  and  yet  he  is  perpetually  returning 
to  the  charge  and  elaborately  refuting  it.  Is  it  not  luiseemly  thus  to  hack  a 
corpse?  ^\jid  Is  it  not  titraage  that  as  the  t>ook  comes  to  ita  close  (p.  531)  this 
poor  dead  theory — and  by  tliis  time,  one  would  tlunk,  not  merely  safely  dead  but 
i*ulBciently  mangled^ia  still  set  forth  as  li\'ing,  between  which  and  the 
Moral  lofluence  theor>'  alone  *  *Ues  the  choice**  (*'  fore\  er  irreconcilable  theori^-') ; 
aixl  tlie  reader  is  recommeniied— if  he  is  not  conidnced  by  this  volume 
that  the  Moral  Influence  thetiry  in  the  truest  and  most  satisfactory — to  go  on 
and  read  Dr.  W,  N\  Clark'^  QutUm  of  Christian  Theology  and  Dr.  T-  W,  TjTnms' 
The  Chri^iinti  Idea  of  Atonement?  It  sounds  very  much  as  if  the  weary  com- 
batant would  say,  '*  1  have  done  my  best  to  kill  this  thing  ■  but  it  won't  stay  killed: 
now  I  lay  down  my  sword*'  (shall  we  say  "my  hacked  sword?'*)  **and  leave  the 
task  to  my  f etlow-eombatants :  perhaps  they  may  succeed  where  I  have  failed.  *  * 

Throughout  the  whole  Third  Part  of  the  volume  (pp.  262-536) — which  is  en- 
titled "Constructive  Develcipment  of  the  Doctrine" — the  polemic  element  con- 
tinues U}  occupy  a  large  space.  But  in  the  fourteen  chapters  which  constitute 
this  part  an  attempt  is  made  to  elaborate  and  commend  the  special  form  of  the 
Moral  Influence  theory  to  winch  the  work  is  consecrated.  This  task  involves  a 
survey  of  a  great  number  of  the  topics  of  theology' ^  and  they  are  expounded — ^if 
we  may  be  permitted  to  tise  a  general  term  in  a  general  senae— in  what  must  be 
spoken  of  generally  as  the  Socinian  sense.  Tlie  doctrines  of  historical  Christianity 
are,  in  other  words^  reduced,  here,  at  leaat  "to  their  lowest  terms. * '  We  thank- 
fully recognizrc  that  there  are  many  expreasions  scattered  through  the  diacuBsion 
which  show  that  this  is  not  Dr,  Stevens'  inheritance,  and  that  he  has  not  adjusted 
himself  perfectly  to  the  lowered  views  of  the  doctrines  which  he  is,  nevertheless, 
in  the  main,  commending.  He  can  even  criticise  a  treatise  on  the  Atonement 
on  the  ground  of  its  want  of  "scripturalness'*  (p.  213).  If  he  objects  to  An- 
J5iehu*s  phrase  which  oj^ieribes  to  God  ' '  outraged  dignity, ' '  he  can  himself  speak  of 
Hb  "affronted  love*^  (p.  275).  If  he  scouts  the  analysis  which  distinguishes 
between  ja**tifi cation  and  sanctification,  he  yet  clatnis  its  benefit  in  distinguish- 
ing between  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  tlie  removal  of  it^  moral  con.seqiiencea 
(pp.  3.55-3,56):  "Forgiveness  h  but  one  factor  in  salvation**-  "the  pardon  of 
sin  is  never  conceived  in  Scripture  in  separation  front  the  cleansing^  life-bestowing 
action  of  the  divine  spirit**;  "forgiveness  is  a  name  for  the  beginning  or  restora- 
tion of  right  personal  relations,''  etc.  If  the  conception  of  ginlt  is  minimtsjed 
almost  t^)  the  vanishing  point,  it  yet  is  expUcitly  retained  (pp*  319,  337,  355) — 
although  race-guilt  is  denied  and  no  guilt  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
acceptance  with  God,  Nevertheless  it  must  be  regretfully  allowed  that  Dr. 
Stevens'  theology  is  of  a  piece^as  indeed  all  theologies  must  be,  mnce,  as  Dr.  Orr 
has  telhngly  pointed  out  afresh  {God^s  Imrige  in  Man,  pp.  7,  S,  12,  13,  23) » it  is 
impossible  to  hold  the  Socinian  doctrine  of  Atonement  and  not  hold  along  with 
it  a  Socinianizing  doctrine  of  everything  else — of  God,  of  sin,  of  tlie  person  of 
Christ,  of  the  application  of  salvation. 

We  are  not  asserting  that  Dr,  Stevens  '  'does  not  belie\^e  in  the  deity  of  Christ. '  * 
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But  we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  no  reader  of  the  chapter  in  this  volume 
on  ''The  Personality  of  the  Saviour"  could  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  taught 
in  it.  There  seems  to  us  in  this  chapter  (we  trust  we  are  mistaken)  a 
notable  falling  off  from  the  position  (already  somewhat  unsatisfactory)  in 
his  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  There,  Dr.  Stevens  represented  "  the  meta- 
physical Sonship/*  the  ''ontological  deity*'  of  Jesus,  rather  as  an  inference  we 
draw  from  the  ethical  facts  or  the  data  of  our  Lord's  manifestation  than  as 
an  element  of  His  own  consciousness:  but  he  at  least  expressed  his  own  earnest 
conviction  of  its  reality.  Here,  although  we  are  told  that ' '  the  divinity  of  Christ 
is  presupposed  in  the  Christian  view  of  His  Saviourhood"  (p.  298),  we  are  also 
bidden  to  magnify  "the  moral  and  religious  significance  of  His  person"  and  be 
careless  what  **its  metaphysical  background"  may  be.  Men  may  have  ''tried 
to  exalt  Him  by  ascribing  to  Him  all  manner  of  metaphysical  characteristics  and 
powers, ' '  but  ' '  what  the  Gospels  place  in  the  forefront  of  their  portraiture  is 
just  His  moral  completeness,  His  perfectly  filial  consciousness.  His  stainless, 
untainted  holiness"  (p.  290).  Just  how  much  or  just  how  little  this  may  mean 
the  reader  may  be  puzzled  to  determine.  Nor  will  he  feel  sure  that  things  can 
stand  at  this  point.  For  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  note  with  blanching  countenance 
the  attenuated  grounds  on  which  alone  Dr.  Stevens  can  rest  an  assertion  of  moral 
completeness,  perfect  filial  consciousness,  untainted  holiness  for  Jesus.  With 
the  feeble  hold  he  has  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Scripture  records,  as  he  partly 
perceives  himself,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  be  derived  from  them  for  so 
great  a  conclusion:  and  to  say  that  "the  divinity  of  Christ" — does  that  mean 
His  "metaphysical  deity"? — "is  presupposed  in  the  Christian  view  of  His 
Saviourhood"  may  not  suffice  one  who  does  not  hold  to  "the  Christian"  but 
to  "the  Socinian"  "view  of  His  Saviourhood."  This  view  of  His  Saviourhood 
has  not  been  historically  correlated  with  a  clear  and  firm  faith  in  the  "meta- 
physical deity"  of  Jesus. 

On  another  matter  we  feel  less  hesitancy  in  speaking  decisively.  Dr.  Stevens 
exhibits  a  remarkable  sensitivity  to  the  "charge"  that  the  "moral  influence" 
theory  of  the  Atonement  implies  a  lowered  view  of  sin  (pp.  267-68,  390,  392,  etc.) . 
One  does  not  wish  to  be  offensive:  but  is  not  the  truth  of  the  "charge"  not  only 
inherent  in  the  case,  but  also  plain  matter  of  fact  and  universally  recognized  ?  Is  Dr . 
Orr  bringing  a  railing  accusation  against  his  brethren  when  he  says  {God*8  Image 
in  Man,  p.  11):  "It  is  a  truism  that,  with  defective  and  inadequate  views  of  sin, 
there  can  never  be  an  adequate  doctrine  of  redemption:  it  is,  in  fact,  precisely 
because  so  many  superficial  \iews  of  sin  are  abroad,  that  there  is  at  the  present 
time  so  general  a  recoil  from  the  Biblical  declarations  on  the  need  and  reality  of 
atonement."  Certainly  if  we  needed  an  a  posteriori  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
dictum,  we  should  not  need  in  order  to  supply  it  to  go  farther  than  Dr.  Stevens' 
own  chapter  on  "  The  Sin  from  which  Clirist  Saves"  in  this  volume.  Of  ccdirse,  no 
one  supposes  that  either  Dr.  Stevens  or  any  other  advocate  of  these  lower  views  of 
"the  Atonement"  does  not  think  sin  a  bad  thing,  a  very  bad  thing:  or  that  they 
cannot  discourse  eloquently  about  its  badness.  But  no  one  who  reads  this  chap- 
ter can  doubt  that  Dr.  Stevens  does  not  think  sin  so  bad  a  thing  as  it  has  been 
thought  by  the  advocates  of  those  "provincial  extravagances"  of  the  "era  of 
Protestant  polemic  scholasticism,"  which  included  among  them  the  doctrines  of 
original  guilt,  total  depra\ity,  and  inability.  It  is,  in  fact,  part  of  the  very 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  discard  these  ' '  extravagances, "  "  exaggerations ' ' :  and 
in  calling  them  "extravagances,"  "exaggerations,"  Dr.  Stevens  advertises  his 
own  riew  as,  relatively  to  them,  a  '  *  lowered  "  view.  It  surely  connot  be  oflfensiv^e, 
then,  to  say  that  it  is  only  because  this  "lowered"  view  of  sin  and  its  effects  on 
man  is  Dr.  Stevens'  view,  that  his  view  of  the  Atonement  seems  to  him  ade- 
quate.   If  he  held   the  "exaggerated"  riew  "taught,  for  example,  by  Augus- 
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tine  and  Edwards,  and  embodied  in  the  Westnun^t<?r  Confession,  * '  he  would 
not  be  able  to  content  himself  with  his  \iew  of  t)>e  *  ^\tonenient. ' ' 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessan''  to  prolong  tiiia  notice  in  order  to  explain  in  detail 
what  Dr.  Stevens'  view  of  the  Atonement  is.  He  did  not  leAve  it  to  this  point  in 
his  treatise  first  to  avow  it:  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  follow  his  treatise  thus 
far  without  repeatedly  suggesting  it.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  it  is  simply  a  form 
of  the  very  prevalent  ** Moral  Influence  theory^''  and  like  all  forma  of  this  theory 
finds  tlie  atoning  fact,  the  actual  thing  which  brin^  man  into  right  relations  to 
Grod,  not  in  Christ  or  in  anything  whieh  Christ  waa  or  tanght  or  did*  but  in  man's 
own  act  of  repentance  and  return  to  God, — Christ's  whole  function  consisting  in 
inducing  man  to  repent  and  return  to  God,  It  is  only  by  a  figure  of  speech  there- 
fore that  it  can  be  said  thai  '* Christ  gives  us  repentance  and  so  remission'*  (p. 
354).  For  how  does  he  *  'give*'  it?  Only  by  '* making  us  to  feel  and  know  our 
sin^  and  ihowing  us  the  sure  way  to  escape  from  it.  * '  There  is  nothing  upon 
whicli  Dr.  Stevens  waxes  more  passionate  than  upon  man*s  inalienable  power 
to  repent,  "to  heed  and  respond  to  the  Gospel  in^itMion"  (p.  31fi)*  On  this 
view  one  may  well  ask,  What  then  hecotnes  of  those  who  UvchI  and  died  before 
Christ  came?  Only  two  vie^^  are  possible.  Either  they  are  hopelessly  lost, 
or  dse  Christ's  work  is  not  necessary  to  salvation.  The  former  alternative  Dr, 
Stevens,  of  course^  does  not  take;  he  even  (al^urdly  enough)  Xries  to  fix  it  on  the 
'*8atisf action  theory"  (p,  379),  The  latter  is,  then,  ine\'itabie  to  him:  and  he 
boldly  embraces  it  in  a  theory  of  what  he  calls  '^Eternal  Atonement^'  (Ch,  X, 
pp.  433  »g.),  in  which  he  teaches  that  **the  word  'atonement*  represents  a  process 
and  not  a  merely  single  event, — that  it  designat-es  the  operation  in  history  of 
certain  laic's  or  forces  of  the  divine  life  which  are  perpetually  operative,  an  action 
of  God  in  relation  to  sin  and  salvation  which  has  been  continuous  tlirougliout 
human  history"  (p.  433),  Thus  our  lord's  *  ^saving  mission  is  a  transactional 
expression  of  eternal  atonement"  (p,  440):  '*the  earthly  life  and  suffering  of 
Christ  are  tlie  liistoric  form  of  an  eternal  reality ,  a  perpetual  process'*  (p*  442), 
All  of  which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  it  is  not  what  Cliristdidon  earth  wliich 
grounds  salvation,  but  *  *  the  dateless  pa^jon  of  God  on  account  of  sin  * ' ;  and  that 
"God  is,  by  His  ver>-  nature,  a  sin-benrer."  Why,  then,  the  mission  of  Clirist? 
Why  His  sufferings  and  death?  There  is  a  chapter  (Ch,  \1II)  on  this  too.  Its 
axiom  is  tliat  "Christ  came  to  rc^Uiseinthe  world  the  ends  of  God's  holy  love** 
(p.  401).  "Christ  <!id  not  come  to  procure  but  to  proclaim  and  bestow  forgive- 
ness '  *  (p*  386).  In  any  event  that  He  did  not  come  earlier,  leaves  it  certain  that 
wjiat  He  did  in  the  world  w*as  not  necessary  for  tlm  salvation  of  man — that 
nothing  He  tlid  in  the  world  was  essential  to  salvation i.  If  tlie  world  did  not  need 
His  work  for  so  many  ages^  it  can  have  stood  in  no  need  of  it  at  all.  Search 
and  look :  it  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Moral  Influence  theory  to  de- 
preciate the  importanctr  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  He  becomes  only  one  Sav-iour 
among  many  (Bushnell,  8abatier).  His  work  is  rcaUy  unessential  to  salvation. 
Undeniably  this  is  not  the  Biblical  view.  Undeniably  it  is  not  the  view  of  the 
Christian  centuries.  Is  it  a  \new  tolerable  to  the  Cliristian  heart?  Tlie  plain 
fact  is  that  the  lowered  views  of  the  Atonement  now  becoming  bo  prevalent  are 
iincom  form  able  to  all  the  prestippt-Jsitlons  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  inv*>lve  & 
reconstruction  which  will  ultimately  transform  it  into  a  merely  natural  religion- 

Prineetifn,  B,  B.  Wabfield, 
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Dr.  Orr's  ** Stone  Lectures^'  were  listened  to  in  Princeton  with  great  pleasure. 
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Their  publication  in  this  handsame  volume  will  canr  to  »  wider  audience  theb 
fine  expoMiiiDn  of  the  fundametitaU  of  Christa&n  anihropologr  aad  their  vigorous 
protest  against  a  t<?iideney,  appareutly  growing  among  us,  '*to  wholesale  mir- 
render  of  iitaJ  ais^pecta  of  ChKetiati  doctrine  at  the  slirine  of  what  \s  regarded  aa 
the  modt^m  view  of  the  world.'*  What  renders  thb  prot^t  most  valuable  ia 
that  it  ii  particularly  direeted  i^insi  weak  evasiona  of  the  tasiie  raised  by  the 
ronthet  l>etw**n  the  Christian  view  of  the  world  and  that  "congeries  of  con^ctin^ 
and  often  mutually  iireeoncilable  \'iewB"  wlueh  is  commonly  spcktm  of  tm 
the  "njodem  \1ew/'  Dr.  Orr  has  the  courage  to  recognize  and  ua»m%  the 
irreconcilablene89  of  the  two  %ieWB  and  i\\e  imposdbiUy  of  a  compromise  betweien 
them  I  aixd  to  undertake  the  task  of  showing  that  the  Christian  -liew  in  th*i  forum 
of  sdenee  itself  is  the  only  tiJnable  one,  Tliis  task  he  accomplishes  ^iih  dis- 
tinguished success:  and  this  is  the  sigmficanee  of  the  volume. 

The  material  is  divided  into  six  lectures.  In  the  first  of  Uiese  the  issue  is  stated, 
and  the  actual  irrecondlability  of  the  two  ^iews  demonstrated.  The  BtbUca) 
dottrine  of  God,  man  and  sin  h  set  slmrply  over  against  the  '*  evolutionary  *  *  view 
of  them,  the  exaggierations  sometimes  found  on  both  sides  are  cleared  away,  and 
the  r^iduiuy  conflict  made  plain.  The  seeond  lecture,  proceeding  to  details,  sets 
the  Bible  and  the  new  views  of  the  nature  of  man  over  against  one  another,  and 
shows  that  no  scientific  facts  reaUy  endanger  the  Bible  doctrine  that  man  diners 
in  kind  and  not  merely  in  degree  from  the  lower  creatures.  In  the  third  lecture  it 
is  shown  that  the  extreme  evolutionary  theoriea  have  broken  down  before  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  and  that,  on  the  data  of  science  itself^  man  stands  forth 
BM  the  product  not  of  nature  but  of  a  Higher  Cause  intruded  into  nature.  The 
fonrtli  lectiu-e  extends  this  argument  with  especial  reference  to  the  mental  nature 
of  man.  In  the  fifth  lecture  the  great  question  of  sin  h  grappled  with,  and  the 
Biblical  %iew  of  sin  as  a  racial  fact  rooted  in  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the 
creature  is  powerfully  commended.  Finally,  in  the  sixth  lecture,  the  BibHcal 
account  of  death  as  non-natural  to  man  and  the  resxilt  of  sin  is  defended:  and 
the  bearing  of  the  whole  discussion  on  the  entirety  of  the  Cluistian  syatem  ex- 
plained. At  the  end  a  body  of  valuable  material  is  collected  in  a  scries  of  Ap- 
pertdixes  which  support,  and  in  some  itistances  advance,  the  positions  taken  m 
the  text  of  the  lecture. 

What  impresses  the  reader  of  these  admirable  lectures  most  is  their  fine  balance^ 
In  the  statement  neither  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  nor  of  the  * 'modem  view/ ^  nor 
in  their  comparison,  is  there  any  exafi^eration.  The  two  are  just  calmly  set  over 
against  one  anotlier  and  investigated  in  their  bases  and  relations,  Perijapa  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  exposition  of  the  Bibhcal  doctrine  is  the  just  in.«*istence 
upon  the  nnity  of  man  as  "a  being  composed  of  body  and  soul  in  a  unity  not  in- 
tend eel  to  be  dissolved/*  A  firm  grasp  upon  tliLs  clement  of  tlie  Biblical  doctrine 
notalfly  clears  the  air.  It  not  only  puts  tn  their  right  aspects  death  and  the  resur- 
rectiori — the  former  as  tliR  product  of  sin  and  the  latter  as  the  necessarj*  fruit  of 
redemption  from  sin:  but  it  tlirows  the  wliole  question  of  the  origin  of  man  into  a 
new  light*  It  perhaps  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  lunge  of  the  Biblical 
anthropology  hes  here:  and  that  the  argument  of  Dr.  Orr  turns  upon  his  clear 
appreciation  of  it.  Next  to  this,  wc  are  strnck  perhaps  by  the  searclilng  analysis 
and  account  of  sin  given  in  the  fifth  lecture.  The  qnf-stion  arises,  aa  we  read^ 
why  sin  cannot  be  cliaracteriKed,  in  contradistinction  to  that  ''love"  in  -which 
the  fulfiUnient  of  the  law  consists,  as  just  ''loveJess^ncss'^  or,  in  its  positive  tiiani- 
fa&tation,  '  'hate. '  *  This  would  be  only  another  way — whether  a  better  way  or 
not  may  Im  open  to  question--Cjf  reducing  sin  to  the  principle  of  selfishness. 

Some  striking  minor  points  in  Dr.  Orr*s  arguments  should  also  be  mentioned* 
Among  these  is  his  suggestion  (p.  152)  of  the  impossibility  of  disparate  develop- 
ment of  mind  and  body,  ^itli  the  infexence  he  draws  from  it  that,  therefore,  it  can 
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scarcely  be  credited  that  the  body  of  man  was  formed  by  the  accumtilation  of 
iiiseDsible  variationf?  from  a  brutish  original^  and  the  soiil  made  aU  at  once  by  a 
diAine  fiat  for  the  completed  raaji.     Body  and  mind  miiat  j^o  together:  and  a  great 
brain  with  a  !ittle  mind  is  just  as  unthinkable  as  a  Uttle  brain  with  a  great  mind. 
Tlie  argument  does  not  seem  to  be  available,  however,  aa  agaLnst  a  theory  of 
evolution  per  mUurn.    If  under  the  directing  liand  of  God  a  human  body  is  formed 
at  a  leap  by  propagation  from  brutish  parents,  it  would  be  quite  consonant  with 
the  fitness  of  thinp  that  it  should  be  provided  by  His  creative  energy  with  a 
truly  human  soul .     And  this  leads  us  to  say  that  the  precise  point  in  the  question 
of  evoJution  is,  after  all,  not  whether  the  new  forms  proceed  from  older  ones, 
whether  by  or  without  the  directing  hand  of  God;  but  whether  the  forces  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  the  new  fortns  are  all  intrinsic  in  the  evohing  stuflf. 
Man  may  ^* breed'*  many  varieties  of  pigeons,  fowls,  sheep;  and  the  varieties  he 
**  breeds**  may  of  ten  come  per  salt  um.     But  they  all  find  tbdr  account  in  the 
forces  operating  in  the  materials  dealt  with:  his  directing  hand  caimot  be  traced 
in  the  cliain  of  elBrient  causes,  all  of  which  are  discoverable  in  the  evolving  stuff. 
Accordingly^  under  man*s  hand  we  can  have  nothing  but  an  *' evolution,"  an 
tm-roliing — a  drawing  out  into  new  forma  of  what  was  potentially  present  in  the 
evolving  material  from  the  beginning.     If  thb  were  all  that  God  does,  there 
would  be  no  ** creation"  in  the  ease  whatever.     We  do  not  quite  understand, 
tlierefore,  Dr,  Orr's  remark  on  p,  87  (explanatory  note  1),  to  the  effect  that ' '  evolu- 
tion"  and  "  special  creation**  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  whether  as  terms  or  aa 
things,     ii^urely  '"evolution**  nveans  just  **modifi cation**;  and  '* creation"  just 
''origination**:  and  surely  ''modification*'  and  "origiuation**are  ultimate  con- 
ceptions an  d  rautuall  y  exclude  one  the  other.     You  canno  t ' '  origi  nate  *  *  b  j  * '  mod  - 
if  jing ' ' ;  you  cannot  * '  modify  * '  by  *  *  originating. '  *    Whatever  comes  by  '  *  evolu- 
tion** that  certainly  cannot  arise  by  *' creation";  and  whatever  is  ''created'* 
certainly  is  not  '^ev^olved."     The  old  definition  of  "creation"  as  tiie  making 
of    something   "  partim   ex   nihUOf  parti m   ex    inateria    mUuratiter   inhabdi^-e£ 
Trialeria  inkobiii  supra  maiurtB  vireji  aluptid  productTef—h  certainly  the  sound  one . 
Unless  the  thing  produced  is  above  what  the  powers  intrinsic  in  the  evolving 
stuff  are  capable  of  producing  (under  wliatever  Divine  guidance),  the  product 
is  not  a  product  of   ** creation*'  but  of  ** Providence/ '     And  * ^ Providence ' * 
can  never  do  tlie  work  of '  *  creation/ '     Dr*  Orr  fully  understands  this  and  argues 
therefore  that  the  apparition  of  man  implies  tlie  intrusion  of  a  new  cause,  that  it  ia 
a  creation,  strictly  so  called:  and  this  is  what  makes  the  note  on  p.  87  inexpUci 
Let  man  have  aris^en  through  the  T)i\'ine  guidance  of  the  evolutionary  proi 
there  is  no  creative  act  of  God,  but  only  a  providential  activity  of  God,  concerns 
in  liis  production,  unless  there  has  been  intruded  into  the  process  the  action 
cause  not  intrinsic  in  the  evohing  stuff,  causing  the  complex  product  to  be  sonie- 
tliing  more  than  oan  find  its  account  in  the  intrinsic  forcfss,  however  di%inely 
maniptJated.     Evolution  can  never,  under  any  circumstance.  Issue  in  a  product 
which  is  specifically  new:  ** modification**  is  the  utmost  that  it  can  acldeve, — 
''origination"  is  beyond  its  tether. 

One  of  the  most  pregnant  passages  in  the  volume  is  that  {p.  ISS)  in  which  it  is 
briefly  demonstrated  that  for  a  moral  being  to  exist  in  a  non-moral  condition 
is  really  for  it  to  exist  in  an  immoral  condition.  We  may  in  the  abstract  disUn- 
guish  actions  into  those  that  are  right,  wrong  and  indifferent.  But  there  are  no 
indifferent  acts:  in  the  concrete  all  acts  are  good  or  bad,  8o  we  may  in  the 
abstract  speak  of  conditions  wliich  are  moral,  non-moral  and  immoral.  But  (or 
a  moral  being,  a  state  of  non-morality  is  a  state  of  immorality,  8uch  a  being  is 
either  good  or  bad;  never  neither  good  nor  bad.  This  simple  demonstration 
cuts  up  by  the  roots  the  whole  Pelagian  standpoint. 
As  we  have  already  pointed  out.  Dr.  Qrr's  whole  treatment  of  sin  Is  very  sane 
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and  satisfactory.  Only,  we  demur  to  what  seems  to  us  the  over-emphasis 
of  the  fact  of  ' 'heredity, ' '  taken  in  the  strict  sense,  in  this  connection.  We  hear 
indeed  of  "the  representative  principle"  (p.  277),  and  the  ** inheritance"  of 
death  is  apparently  hung  upon  it.  But  the  transmission  of  sin  appears  to  be 
hung  at  least  mainly  upon  the  principle  of  ''heredity"  (e.^.,  235,  242).  This 
seems  to  us  a  mistake,  and  to  involve  us  in  many  unnecessary  difficulties,  as  e.g.^ 
the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  our  "inheritance"  of  specifically  Adam's  first 
sin  (why  not  Eve's?  and  why  not  the  sins  of  all  our  ancestors?)  and  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  our  Lord's  failure  to  '  'inherit' '  sin.  We  are  burdened, with  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  and  have  received  its  penalty.  Surely  that  is  enough. 
We  do  not  need  to  defend  the  theory  of  the  "inheritance"  of  acquired  qualities 
in  order  to  account  for  it;  the  principle  of  representation  is  enough.  And  we  do 
not  need  to  insist  that  a  son  tends  to  inherit  the  moral  character  of  his  parents, 
which  (on  the  broad  question)  certainly  is  not  borne  out  by  conunon  experience: 
the  children  of  the  pious  are  not  uniformly  pious  nor  are  those  of  the  vicious 
uniformly  vicious,  and  assuredly  few  would  contend  that  the  specific  forms  in 
which  piety  and  vice  are  manifested  are  on  the  average  transmitted.  It  seems 
much  better,  then,  to  follow  what  appears  to  us  the  simple  Scriptural  representa- 
tion, and  to  say  that  we  partake  in  Adam's  sin  because  he  was  our  representative, 
and  that  he  was  constituted  our  representative  because  he  was  our  father  and  was 
naturally  indicated  as  such  for  that  office. 

We  have  in  these  remarks,  we  think,  noted  everything  with  respect  to  which  we 
should  feel  disposed  to  question  even  Dr.  Orr's  modes  of  developing  his  subject. 
Perhaps  a  query  may  be  placed  also  against  his  remarks  (pp.  153-54)  on  the  diffi~ 
culty  created  for  a  purely  evolutionary  theory  by  the  necessity  of  the  production 
of  not  a  single  instance,  but  of  a  pair  of  human  beings.  We  do  not  feel  this  diffi- 
culty as  strongly  as  Dr.  Orr  appears  to  feel  it.  Why  should  there  be  a  pair? 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  experience  of  breeders  than  the  origination  of  a 
new  type  through  an  individual  sport.  And  what  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
pair  or  more  of  the  same  fundamental  type?  Ex  hypothesi  the  new  variation  is 
slight;  and  that  implies  the  coexistence  of  many  individuals  of  almost  equal 
advantages.  And  nothing  is  commoner  in  the  experience  of  breeding  than  the 
production  from  the  same  parentage  of  a  succession  of  individuals  of  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  "sporting"  characters.  Perhaps  also  a  query  may  be  placed 
over  against  the  strong  statement  (p.  257)  to  the  effect  that  "there  is  not  a 
word  in  Scripture  to  suggest  that  animals  ....  came  under  the  law  of  death 
for  man's  sin. ' '  The  problem  of  the  reign  of  death  in  that ' '  creation ' '  which  was 
cursed  for  man's  sake  and  which  is  to  be  with  man  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption,  presses  on  some  with  a  somewhat  greater  weight  than  seems  here 
to  be  recognized.  But  these  are  matters  of  no  importance  to  the  march  of  the 
general  argument  of  the  book.  The  book  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  with  which  it  deals,  and  to  their  settlement  in  a  sane  and 
stable  manner.  It  will  come  as  a  boon  to  many  who  are  oppressed  by  the 
persistent  pressure  upon  them  of  the  modem  point  of  view.  It  cannot  help 
producing  in  the  mind  of  its  readers  a  notable  clearing  of  the  air. 
Princeton.  B.  B.  WARriELD. 

A  Summary  of  the  Christian  Faith.  By  Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Norton  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
at  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  General  Council  Publication  House.  1905. 
8vo;  pp.  xii,  637. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  there  came  to  us  from  Dr.  Jacobs'  hand  a  winningly 
written  statement  of  the  Elements  of  Religion  (Philadelphia:  G.  W.  Frederick, 
1904;  12mo,  pp.  298),  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.    He  now  gives 
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this  somewhat  more  extended  Summary  of  the  Chrutian  FitUh^  *' adapted 
to  the  iise  r>f  theological  students,  intelUgent  laymen  and  activij  pastors. ' '  In 
even  this  treatise  he  seeks,  however,  to  state  only  tht§  results  he  has  arrived  at  in 
his  theological  studies.  For  the  processes  he  has  another  work  still  in  store  for 
iLs,  which  will  naturally  be  the  most  extensive  of  alL 

The  method  of  the  present  volume  is  that  of  question  and  answer — a  method 
made  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  Review  by  Dr,  A.  A.  Hodge*s  standard  Out- 
lims  of  Thealo^if.  T\io  endeavor  has  been  to  embody  the  elements  of  the  faith 
in  eonei^'  definitioiks,  supported  by  eondei^ed  arguments,  drawn  largely  from 
the  Confessional  Lutheran  literature,  from  Luther  himself  and  from  the  standard 
Lutheran  divines,  not  to  the  neglect,  however,  of  a  wider  reading.  The  state- 
mt*Tit  seeks  to  be  as  unteehnical  as  possible  in  form,  while  introducing  the  reader 
to  all  the  important  technical  terms.  The  system  of  faith  expounded  is,  of 
coursCj  liie  Lutheran,  of  whieli  Dr.  Jacol>s  is  a  convinced  adherent.  But  a  mani- 
fest effort  has  been  nuide  to  state  the  Lutheran  system  not  onlj-  firmly  but  also 
geuiaUy»  and  to  allow  for  whatever  truth  may  be  found  in  other  systems.  Time 
and  again  Ur,  Jacobs  is  observed  seeking  so  to  express  the  traditional  doctrines  of 
his  school  of  thought  as  by  their  very  statement  to  avoid  ob|ections  which  have 
Ijii^u  brrmght  against  thenu  and  to  conciliate  at  least  overs  train  e<Ji  opposition* 
Vhrjve  all,  it  i  si  a  dl*^  tin  ft  ively  evangelical  L  utheran  ism  whit!  h  is  here  expounded, 
a  Lutlieranii^m  whieli  finds  it^  heart  in  the  great  verities,  and  wliich  is  not  afraid 
or  ashamed  to  reassert  them  in  tlie  face  of  an  unbehe\ing  world. 

Til  at  Dr.  Jacobs  baa  performed  his  task  well  wUt  go  without  saying  to  all  who 
know  his  pre\nous  work.  What  he  is  giving  us  is  not  mere  momentary  * '  \iewst " 
put  matured  convictions  turned  over  and  over  again  in  the  mind  for  a  lifetime. 
)f  course,  vre  are  not  in  accord  mth  his  Lutheran  standpoint.  With  a  few  par- 
ticulur  opiruotis  or  points  of  vhw  not  necessarily  dependent  on  his  Lut!ieranism 
we  find  ourselves  also  not  fully  in  accord.  Indeed,  we  should  part  company 
with  him  on  his  vmy  first  page^  and  indeed  in  his  very  first  sentence,  which  ent- 
bodio  his  conception  of  the  task  of  *  *  Dogmatics.  *  *  He  calls  it  '  *  the  science  of 
le  Christian  Paith^ ' ;  that  js,  he  makes  the  object  of  its  investigation  '  *  the  Chris- 
tian Faith,  with  all  its  contents.  **  We  think  of  it  as  the  scientific  investigation 
and  statement  of  the  knowledge  of  God  *  that  is  to  say,  we  conceive  the  object  it 
studies  as  no  other  than  God  Himself  as  He  has  reve^aled  Himself  to  man.  In 
other  words ^  Dr.  Jacobs  conceives  the  subject  matter  with  which  this  science  deab 
as  a  product  of  the  human  spirit.  '  *  Dogmatic  theolog)'/'  he  says  accordingly,  * '  is 
the  science  of  the  definitions  of  the  Scriptural  faith  made  by  the  Church,  or 
widely  prevalent  within  the  Church ' '  (p.  6).  We,  on  the  other  hand,  conceive 
the  Hubject^imitter  with  which  the  science  deals  as  a  product  of  a  di\ine  revela- 
tion. If  he  took  his  definition  strictly  he  would  needs  busy  hiinjwalf  solely  there- 
fore with  human  tilings^  and  could  never  rise  above  what  men  have  thought, 
that  is,  mere  opinion;  no  matter  how  **  widely  prevalent  within  the  Clmrch'*  this 
opinion  may  have  been,  or  may  be,  and  no  matter  with  what  emphasis  it  may 
be  defined  by  the  Cluirch  as  true.  That  he  does  not  take  his  definition  strictly  is 
excellent  for  lus  book,  hut,  one  would  think,  bad  for  his  definition,  Theology 
will  never  come  to  its  rights  Bij  a  science  among  other  sciences  until  it  is  univer- 
sally understood  that  (in  accordance  with  its  very  name)  it  has  for  its  subjects 
matter  not  opinions,  or  definitions »  or  decrees  of  men,  but  a  section  of  objective 
Reality^  and  that,  the  higliest  ieetion  of  allp  just  God  Himself. 

We  must  confess  to  finding  the  language  of  Dr.  Jacobs  occasionally  lacking  in 
precision.  Take  for  example  Chap.  XI,  Q.  18  (p,  727),  Here  there  is  a  most 
confusing  use  of  the  concrete  ''person''  for  the  abstract  ** personality/*  and 
some  other  difficulties  of  expreasion.  The  subject  under  treatment  is  the  Person 
of  Christ.    The  question  is^  *'Is  the  person  related  in  the  same  way  to  eaeh 
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nature? '*  We  shall  quote  the  answer  and,  as  the  shortest  way  of  indies liti^ 
what  we  have  found  confusing;  in  the  passage,  interpose  in  square  brackets 
remarks  or  amendments*  '  *The  person,  with  the  divine  nature,  has  esi^ted  from 
all  et**mjty.  [Why  not  a&y:  The  personal  divine  nature  has  existed  from  all 
eternity  ?  or,  the  Di  vine  nature,  which  is  a  person,  existed  from  aU  etemily  ?  "VMiy 
speak  of  person  as  if  it  were  a  something  additional  to  the  *  divine  nature '?]  Tlie 
human  nature  b^an  in  time»  The  person,  therefore,  was  onee  without  a  human 
nature.  But  the  human  nature  could  not  exist  without  a  person  [read  *  witli- 
out  perBOnNJity/  or  better,  'inip*?rsonaJlyl.  Tl^e  person  [read,  *  personality']  of 
the  human  nature,  therefore  [Is  the  illation  justified?  How  ean  we  infer 
from  the  faet  that  a  human  nature  implies  personality,  that  the  personality  of 
that  human  nature  is  derived  from  outside?],  came  not  from  that  nature  but  from 
the  divine*  Since  the  human  nature  (entered  into  the  world  [why  not  say,  Came 
into  being?  Is  tliere  not  danger  of  suggesting  a  pre^xistence  of  the  btiman  nature 
by  such  plu"aseolo^y7].  i.e.,  was  conceived  and  bom  and  Uved  [is  the  grammatical 
construction  clear?]  by  the  divine  person  uniting  Himself  with  our  race  [rea*!. 
'  with  a.  human  natiu-e/  Was  the  whole  human  race  in  the  A-^irgin's  womb?)  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  we  say  that  the  human  nature  has  no  [add:  separate, 
or  distinct]  personality  of  its  own,  but  that  the  personality  of  the  human  nature  is 
that  which  it  has  derived  from  the  di\dne  [read :  but  partak*^  of  the  persoimlity  of 
the  Di\-ine  natiu-e].  The  Greek  theologians  called  this  [what  is  the  antecedent  of 
this  'this'?]  the  doctrine  of  the  anhjposta&in  of  tlie  human  nature,  which  [whut 
is  the  antecedent  of  this  '  which'?]  our  theologians  accept,  although  stating [suri'ty 
an  awkward  expression]  tliat  enhypoatuma  m  preferable  [a  perfectly  lilind  sentence, 
which  is  sure  to  confuse  any  reader  not  already  acquainted  with  the  facts],  Tlic 
unity  of  the  person  requires  that  we  must  hold  to  the  want  of  personality 
[really?  read:  'want  of  separate,  or  distinct,  pcrsonahty']  on  the  part  of  tlie 
human  nature. '  *  No  doubt  this  is  an  extreme  instance  of  inexactness  of  phrase- 
ology:  but  ever>^  now  and  again  something  approaching  it  is  met  with. 

We  are  not  referring  to  the  confusions  and  atnbiguities  forced  upon  Dr.  Jacob? 
I>y  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lutheran  construction  of  doctrine.  For  these  he  is  not 
responsible:  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  makes  a  valiant  effort  to  reduce 
them  by  carefully  choosing  his  phrases.  In  the  matter  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  tc> 
be  sure,  he  fairly  confesses  inability:  and  falls  back  on  "the  mystery'*—* 'When 
faith  mu&t  be  content  with  knowing  more  clearly  what  the  sacramental  union  is 
notj  than  with  describing  fully  what  it  is."  It  seems  a  pity,  nevertheless,  to 
have  to  say,  "We  firmly  believe  something — we  cannot  just  tell  wliat/ '  And. 
by  the  way,  we  wonder  that  Dr.  Jacobs*  usual  acumen  permits  him^  without 
some  modification,  to  hang  his  chief  argument  for  "the  real  presence"  on  *'ttie 
words  of  institution* ' — "Tliis  is  my  body.*  *  '  'This  is  my  blood*  *  ■  for,  when  taken 
with  the  crass  litcrality  tlmt  is  demanded,  they  surely  assert  transubstantiation, 
or  consubstantistion,  at  the  least.  Tlie  Lutheran  doctrine  takes  the  *'is"  no 
more  literaily  than  the  Zwinglian.  But,  passing  from  this,  a  fsir  exanjple  of  the 
unavailing  nicety  in  phraseolog}^  in  question  is  supplied  by  his  dealing  with  pre- 
destination. Predestination  is  defined  as  resting  on  foTesight,^tl^e  foresight  of 
faith  and  of  the  persistence  of  faith  unto  the  end  of  fife  (Ch.  XLI,  5,  p.  554).  But 
Dr.  Jacobs  does  not  wish  to  rest  under  the  imputation  of  synergism,  and  so  ex* 
plains  that  tlie  relation  of  faith  to  predestination  is  '  'precisely  the  same  as  it  ha«i 
(sic)  to  Justification/'  and  that  the  matter  may  be  best  luidcrstood  by  transfening 
the  question  to  that  less  mysterious  region.  Now,  "men  are  justified,  *  *  he  says, 
*'not  on  account  of  faith^  but  through  faith  on  account  of  the  merits  of  Clirist ;  or.** 
he  adds  with  fine  candor,  "on  account  of  faith  apprehending  the  merits  of  Christ/* 
* '  The  merits  of  flirist  do  not  justify,  unless  apprehended  by  faith. "  It  is  difficuli 
to  believe  that  Dr.  Jacobs  fancies  that  by  tliis  nice  employment  of  words  hr 
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escapes  from  the  assertion  that  the  reason  why  any  given  man  is  saved  is  not  that 
Christ  died,  but  that  that  man  believes ;  and  so  the  ground  of  the  predestination 
of  this  man  to  be  saved  is  not  the  merits  of  Christ,  but  just  (as  he  has  in  his  defini- 
tion asserted)  the  foresight  of  his  faith.  Manipulate  words  as  warily  as  we  will, 
it  is  not  possible  to  make  anything  else  out*  of  them.  The  merits  of  Christ  may 
be  the  ground  why  it  is  to  life  that  any  man  can  be  predestinated;  but  it  is  his 
own  faith  foreseen  by  God  and  his  perseverance  in  that  faith  unto  the  end 
which  is  the  proper  ground,  in  this  scheme  of  thought,  why  any  particular  man  is 
predestinated  to  this  life.  As  soon  as  you  make  predestination  particular,  as 
Dr.  Jacobs  does,  it  must  rest  on  what  is  particular  in  the  individual  and  not 
on  what  is  common  to  all. 

We  can  have  no  pleasure  in  fighting  over  again  the  old  battles  between  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Jacobs*  volume.  And  this  the 
less  that  Dr.  Jacobs'  volume  does  not  especially  invite  strife.  Lutheranism  is 
here  expressed  with  firmness.  But  it  is  also  expressed  with  dignity  and  grace. 
And  it  is  Lutheranigm  of  the  better  type  that  is  expressed.  We  rejoice  in  the 
clear,  strong  and  constant  assertion  and  defense  in  this  goodly  volume  of  the 
fundamental  elements  of  our  common  faith.  And  we  wish,  as  we  expect,  for  it  a 
wide  reading  and  a  great  influence  among  our  Lutheran  brethren. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

The  Christian  Faith  Personally  Given  in  a  System  of  Doctrine.  By 
Olin  Alfred  Curtis  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  New  York*  Eaton  &  Mains;  Cincinnati:  Jennings  & 
Graham.     1905.     Pp.  531. 

In  this  volume  Prof.  Curtis  has  set  forth  with  considerable  speculative  ability 
a  system  of  doctrine  which  may  be  classified  broadly  as  Arminian.  In  the  Pre- 
face we  are  told  that  the  main  clue  to  the  understanding  of  the  book  is  to  be  found 
in  *'the  junction  of  the  two  ideas^  personal  responsibility  and  racial  solidarity." 
Prof.  Curtis  tells  us  that,  instead  of  being  content  with  one  of  these  ideas,  he 
uses  them  both  in  junction,  and  it  is  in  tliis  junction  that  he  sometimes  hopes 
that  there  may  be  a  "fair  mediation"  between  Arminianism  and  CalN^nism. 
We,  however,  do  not  regard  a  mediation  between  the  two  either  possible  or 
desirable,  because  in  the  specific  points  of  difference  between  these  two  systems  of 
doctrine,  Arminianism  is  not  only  unalterably  opposed  to  Calvinism,  but  repre- 
sents, in  our  estimation,  a  departure  from  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  from  the 
consistent  working  out  of  the  true  relation  of  man  to  God.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  remarked  that  Cahinism  does  full  justice  to  both  the  ideas  of  personal  respon- 
sibility and  racial  solidarity.  And  finally  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author's  idea 
of  racial  solidarity,  being  a  solidarity  not  in  sin  but  only  in  inherited  tendencies 
and  impulses  to  which  no  responsibility  or  guilt  attaches,  does  not  advance 
beyond  the  Arminian  conception. 

Part  First  is  a  speculative  or  philosophical  anthropology-,  the  design  of  which  is 
to  show  the  need  of  man  for  Christianity.  Part  Second,  entitled  "The  Christian 
Religion,"  seeks  to  show  how  Christianity  meets  man's  needs,  and  also  dis- 
cusses the  questions  of  the  grounds  of  Christian  certitude  and  of  the  Scripture. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  his  system  of  doctrine,  which  is  organized 
around  his  conception  of  man's  need  of  redemption.  This  is  discussed  in  the  first 
doctrinal  division.  He  then  proceeds  in  the  five  following  di\'isions  to  set  forth 
the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ  and  the  ordo  salutiSy  which  is  inmiediately  followed 
by  his  discussion  of  eschatolog>'.  Then  follows  the  discussion  of  "redemption 
realized  in  the  new  race,"  in  which  he  sets  forth  his  idea  of  the  Church.  The 
volume  closes  with  a  division  on  the  "  Triune  God  revealed  in  redemption." 
This  includes  a  chapter  on  the  attributes  of  God  and  a  chapter  on  the  Trinity. 
36 
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It  would  require  too  much  spaei>  to  go  inio  the  detail*!  of  Prof.  Curtb'  s}*stem. 
Wt  can  only  notice  some  of  its  main  feature.  One  of  the  most  important  points 
in  this  book  m  its  conception  of  tlie  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  etJiieal  Deed^  of 
man.  Tiiis  underlies  the  whole  of  Parts  One  and  Two,  At  tMs  point  one  of 
its  fundamental  difficulties  also  appears.  It  is  by  no  meAns  clear  at  first  sight 
whether  the  need  for  Christianity  lies  in  sin  or  in  tlie  nature  of  man  coa- 
ec*ived  as  a  moral  person.  And  a  till  further^  wailing  this  qytstion,  it  is  not  clear 
in  what  way  moral  rL^ponsitiility  is  groyndi?d.  The  consideration  of  t\m  latter 
question  will  lead  natnrally  to  the  former*  HoWj  then»  does  Phrof.  Curtis 
ground  moral  resjponsibilityV  It  is  grounded  in  laoral  freedom.  He  *ays  llmt 
'*  moral  freedom  and  moral  responsibility  are  so  inextricably  connected  that 
neither  is  possible  without  the  other.* '  This  leads  m  to  inquire  what  is  his  idea 
of  freedom.  Omitting  his  analysis  of  what  he  calls  "the  proerjss  of  freedom," 
which  we  think  too  mechamc-al  and  one  that  will  not  bear  the  te^t  of  psyebological 
analysis  and  inlrogpection,  we  come  at  once  to  his  definition  of  freedom,  *  *  Free- 
dom," he  tells  us,  ''inherently  con^tdered,  is  the  power  to  use  uncoerced  any 
motive  given  in  self -conscious  n  ess. "  Indeed,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  author'? 
disciifssion,  freedom  involve  plenary  ability  to  act  from  any  motive — ihe  power 
of  contrary  chcilce.  And  as  this  is  personal  freedom,  so  moral  freedom  is  simply 
this  freedom  of  the  perils m  regar*lttd  a'?  moral.  Man  has  first  all  those  individual 
traits  or  the  *  'entirety  of  his  native,  characteristics. '  *  For  this  no  man  is  respon- 
sible, ''any  more  than  a  walrus  is  responsible  for  his  tusks/ ^  Then,  secondly^ 
man  has  his  character  as  a  person  or  I  us  personal  moral  character^  which  is  made 
by  his  choices  out  of  tliis  raw  material  which  characterizes  Idm  as  an  indi^'idual. 
Moral  responsibiht}',  therefore,  m  hailed  on  this  idea  of  moral  freedom.  But  from, 
what  haa  been  said  it  will  at  once  appear  that  freedom  and  personality  are  prac- 
tieally  correlative  terms ;  and  this  is  assert«i  to  be  the  case  by  Prof.  Curtis.  \\*e 
are  lurpriaedj  therefore,  to  be  told  that  **man  cannot  become  an  organic  moral 
person  imder  the  moral  law/'  and  tliat  "he  cannot  organize  himself  about  bis 
main  intention"  (p»  69).  This  inability  Is  explained  by  Prof*  Curtis  to  be  due 
t*5  the  fact  that  the  motive  from  whicli  man  acts,  apart  from  full  Cliristian  knowl- 
edgej,  is  fear  of  the  supernatural,  and  that  fear  Ls  a  dMntcgrating  ajid  not  an 
organimng  motive.  We  shall  see  presently  In  wiiat  way  this  leads  from  morality 
to  the  Christian  religion.  Just  now  we  are  concerned  to  notice  that  if  man  must 
act  from  the  motive  of  fear^  it  would  appear  as  if  he  had  lost  hiij  moral  freedom, 
according  to  the  author's  idea  of  freedom.  And  ha\ing  no  real  moral  freedom 
man  can  have  no  moral  responsibility.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  follow^ 
since  Cliriatianity  is  to  enable  man  to  choose  freely  between  motives  under  the 
supreme  persuaflive  influence  of  love,  that  man  must  become  a  Christian  before 
!ie  is  truly  free  and  therefore  before  he  can  be  morally  responsible.  Consequently, 
he  would  have  to  become  a  Christian  before  he  is  really  a  sinner.  Of  course, 
Prof.  Curtis  dora  not  mean  to  say  that  man  under  the  moral  law  apart  from 
Cliristianity  is  not  a  free  moral  person.  Indeed,  in  the  chapter  on  sin  he  asks 
why  it  is  that  the  /rc«  moral  persan  (italics  are  mine)  * '  cannot  orgardxe  bib  in- 
dividual being  under  his  moral  ideal  ^^  (p.  201).  But  it  should  be  observed  that 
he  has  here  changed  his  position  somewhat.  In  the  opening  cbaptera,  where  his 
ideas  of  moral  freedom  and  person  ah  ty  are  set  forth,  it  would  not  be  permissible 
to  speak  of  a  "free  moral  person  who  cannot  organ! se  his  indi\idual  being  under 
his  moral  ideal,"  because  the  '  ^cannot"  lies  in  the  compulsion  of  fear,  and  wbens^ 
fear  is  there  can  be  no  longer  freedom  and  moral  personality.  The  difficulty  here^ 
however,  lies  not  merely  in  Prof.  C\irtis'  conception,  but  in  the  Arminian  prin- 
ciples with  w^hJeK  he  operates.  He  can  only  escape  this  dilemma  by  a  more  ndi^ 
quate  idea  of  freedom  which  will  guard  man's  morid  responsibility  and  also  lejave 
room  for  his  total  inability*     If  one  places  the  doctrine  of  the  wiU  at  the  centre  of 
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hii  syatem,  holding  &ko  that  freedom  eonsiati  in  the  plenary  power  of  contrary 
loice,  and  at  the  same  time  tries  to  do  justice  to  hia  true  Christian  feeling  (wliich 
home  out  by  Scripture  teaclung)  that  man  is  unable  and  is  made  able  only  by 
the  power  of  God^he  is  bound  to  get  into  difficulties.  This,  however,  is  only 
to  say  that  Cal\'inism  is  tlie  only  system  wtuch  can  be  consistently  evangeheal. 
Before  going  on  to  consider  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  questions,  we  may 
remark  in  passing  that  this  conception  of  freedom,  personality,  and  their  relation 
to  Cliristinnity  conditions  also  the  author's  idea  of  future  puniahment.  He  re- 
jects any  attempt  to  regard  it  as  an  annihilation  or  aa  a  state  in  wiiich  men  "  are 
crushed  into  mere  thinghood";  and  yet  it  is,  he  says,  "an  involuntary  service  of 
God/  *  in  which  men  are  * '  below  the  possibility  of  self-decision'  *  and  are  *  *crea- 
turt!3  of  {ear/*  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  to  be  a  state  in  which  they  are  no 
longer  moral  persons.  Tliis  idea  does  not  seem  to  ua  to  accord  with  the 
Scripture  statements  on  this  subject. 

We  come  to  the  second  question,  which  is  dosely  related  to  the  one  we  have 
ju*it  been  discussing.  Does  the  need  for  Christiamty  lie  in  sin  or  in  the  nature  of 
mim  as  a  moral  person?  We  can  now  answer  tlua  briefly.  Why  is  it  that  man 
cannot  become  a  complete  moral  person  apart  from  Christianity?  The  answer 
that  it  is  due  to  inherited  depra\nty,  Prof.  Ciu^tis  telk  us,  contains  some  truth , 
ut  '4 he  truth  only  lies  on  the  surface**  and  "does  not  expose  the  deep  root  of 
e  failure."  Neither  doe»  It  He  in  man's  finitude*  The  **6aw"  of  moral 
ersonaUty,  Prof.  Curtis  8ays»  hes  in  **the  accretion  of  imperfect  motive**;  i.e., 
our  original  motive  may  be  pure,  but  we  cannot  keep  it  so  because  we  cannot 
sustain  a  suftidenUy  keen  realimtion  of  our  moral  selfhood  and  of  all  the  issues 
involved.  Hence,  "man  cannot  organise  himself  about  his  main  intention/' 
But  why  can  he  not  sustain  his  '*  self -grasp "  ?  Prof.  Curtis  says  it  is  because 
fear  of  the  supernatural  is  man*s  dominant  motive,  and  fear  is  a  '* disintegrating" 
and  not  an  "organizing  *  *  motive.  The  only  motive  which  is  truly  ' '  organizing*  ^ 
is  love,  which  comt^s  in  response  to  the  Cluiatian  revelation  of  Gtid  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  H0I3'  Spirit.  \\Tien  we  ask,  however,  whether  tliis  condition  of  man 
is  natural  to  man  as  created  or  due  to  sin,  the  author  teils  us  that  it  is  due  to  sin 
which  h^%  l>rought  tts  its  punishment  banishment  from  God*s  presence,  which  in 
turn  has  re^^ultcd  in  a  "  disorganization ' '  of  the  individual  and  the  race.  This  *  *  dis  - 
organization"  is  defined  by  Prof.  Curtis  to  be  a  nonconformity  to  God*s  law,  which 
nonconformity  is  inherited,  and  involves  no  resrponflibihty  or  guilt  either  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  or  the  race.  Only  when  it  results  in  dehberate  acts  does  it 
involve  moral  responsibiUty.  Thus  there  is  no  guilt  resulting  from  any  immedi* 
ate  imputation,  nor  does  the  inherited  depra\ity  in  the  individual  and  the  race 
involve  guilt.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to  the  author's  idea  of 
freedom,  it  is  diflicult  to  see  how  any  guilt  can  really  attach  to  the  individual. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Christianity  comc^  to  help  man  out  of  a  condition 
for  which  he  is  in  no  way  responsible.  Accordingly,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
God  owed  the  world  Christianity,  and  that  it  is  no  longer,  as  Paul  said,  by 
grace  that  we  are  saved.  But  here  again  the  difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to  Prof 
Curtis*  idea:  it  is  involved  in  the  underKing  Arminian  principles.  Moreover,  the 
idea  that  man  is  bom  depraved  and  not  guilty  is  about  as  difficialt  to  reconcile 
with  Di\nne  Justice  as  that  of  Placicus,  \nz.,  that  man  is  born  depraved  and  there- 
fore guilty,  since  this  innate  depravityj  according  to  Prof.  Curtis,  though  it  in- 
volves no  guilt,  nevertheless,  necessarily  drives  man  to  sinful  acta  which  render 
him  guilty.  Tlie  unanswerable  criticism  directed  mainly  against  the  doctrine  of 
Plac^us  in  the  Formulu  C&nsenjms  Hdveltca  (M.  Karl  MQller,.  i>ie  Bckemiinis- 
schriften  tkr  refotmirten  Kirehef  p.  865)  bears  also  against  Prof,  Curtis' 
doctrine. 

We  have  already  touched  iuffidently  upon  the  author's  idea  of  sin  in  consider- 
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ing  the  general  question  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  man's  ethical  needs. 
We  pass  on  to  his  conception  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  or  his  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement.     This  point  is  of  some  special  interest,  since  the  reviewer  of  the 
book  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review^  January,  1906,  hails  Prof.  Curtis'  doc- 
trine as  transcending  the  Governmental  theory  not  only  as  represented  by  Grotius, 
but  also  as  improved  by  Dr.  Miley,  and  the  author  makes  the  same  claim.     Prof. 
Curtis  tells  us  that  the  Satisfaction  theory  was  wrong  in  conceiving  the  necessity  for 
the  Atonement  as  "automatic, "  by  reason  of  its  idea  of  penalty  as  an  end  in  itself — 
i.e.,  in  supposing  that  God  because  of  His  Justice  must  punish  sin,  and  in  holding 
that  the  work  of  Christ  is  a  satisfaction  of  God's  Justice,  and  not  of  His  Holiness. 
The  Governmental  theory,  he  says,  is  mistaken  in  its  underljdng  utilitarianism 
and  in  holding  that  the  necessity  for  the  Atonement  lies  merely  in  the  require- 
ments of  God's  moral  government,  and  not  ontologically  in  the  DiWne  nature. 
Prof.  Curtis  claims  to  have  transcended  both  these  theories  as  well  as  the  Moral 
Influence  theory.     He  has  purged  the  Governmental  theory  of  its  utilitarian 
ethical  basis,  and  has  made  the  moral  law  '*  reach  into  the  structure  of  the 
Divine  nature, ' '  and  so  has  grounded  an  absolute  instead  of  a  relative  necessity 
for  the  Atonement.     He  claims  to  have  improved  upon  the  Satisfaction  theory 
in  holding  that  the  Atonement  is  not  related  to  God's  Justice  but  to  His  Holiness, 
and  in  showing  that  penalty  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  an  element  in  God's 
* '  movement  toward  a  goal, ' '  the  goal  of  a  redeemed  race.     Briefly  put,  what 
Prof.  Curtis  means  is  that  the  Divine  Holiness,  which  he  conceives  of  as  holy 
love,  leads  God  to  determine  upon  a  new  race.     But  God  is  so  holy  that  He  can- 
not receive  men  again  into  fellowship  with  Himself  without  showing  His  intense 
hatred  of  sin.     The  death  of  Christ,  therefore,  does  not  relate  to  God's  retributive 
righteousness,  but  expresses  His  "moral  concern,"  and  shows  that  *'Grod  cares 
tremendously  about  sin.  '*     This,  of  course,  is  just  the  language  and  ideas  of  the 
Governmental  theory.     It  differs  from  the  theory  as  originated  by  Grotius  in 
holding  that  this  exhibition  of  God's  hatred  of  sin  is  not  so  much  in  order  to  deter 
men  from  sinning  and  so  safeguard  the  interests  of  God's  moral  government,  as  it 
is  just  because  God's  Holiness  makes  it  necessary  for  Him  thus  to  express  His 
* '  moral  concern ' '  about  sin  while  He  is  saving  the  new  race.     But  this  does  not 
transcend  the  main  ideas  of  the  Governmental  theory,  unless  we  are  to  limit  it  to 
its  utilitarian  form,  which  seems  to  us  an  arbitrary  Umitation.     Its  main  features 
are  its  opposition  to  the  idea  that  Christ  actually  bore  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  to  the 
idea  that  He  died  to  satisfy  God's  retributive  righteousness,  and  its  affirmation  that 
in  Clirist's  death  the  Divine  hatred  of  sin  is  set  forth.     These  ideas  are  shared  by 
Prof.  Curtis  with  the  older  Governmental  theory.     Neither  is  the  theorj'  of 
Prof.  Curtis  new.     Thus,  to  take  an  example  from  a  recent  Arminian  work.  Dr. 
Henry  Sheldon,  in  his  System  of  Christian  Doctrine    (pp.   360-411,  especially 
pp.  402ff.),  in  discussing  the  Atonement  sets  forth  ideas  not  unlike  those  of  our 
author.     The  theory  of  Prof.  Curtis  may  be  called,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of   the 
late  Prof.  Stevens  in  his  Christian  Doctrine  of  Salvation  (p.  199),  "Ethicised 
Governmentalism."     The  main  question,  however,  is  not  where  the  theory  be- 
longs, but  whether  it  is  true.     We  have  not  space  to  discuss  this  question,  but  can 
only  say  that  while  like  all  theories  of  the  Atonement  it  expresses  some  truth,  it 
falls  short  of  the  full  truth  and  the  important  truth  as  to  the  meaning  of  Christ's 
death,  which  we  believe  is  expressed  by  the  Satisfaction  doctrine.    Moreover,  it  has, 
we  think,  actually  fallen  into  error  in  its  assertion  that  the  Atonement  is  related  to 
God's  holiness  exclusively,  and  not  to  His  righteousness;  in  its  arbitrary  rendering 
of  diKQUHTvvTf  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  as  holiness,  and  not  righteousness;  in  its 
arbitrary  definition  of  the  holiness  of  God;  and  in  its  neglect  of  the  Scripture 
ideas  of  guilt  and  expiation.     As  regards  his  conception  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
Atonement  also,  Prof.  Curtis,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Govern- 
mental theory,  conceives  it  as  simply  removing  obstacles  in  God's  way  to  sa\ing 
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men  J  rather  tlmn  in  aetuidly  saving  those  for  whom  it  was  made.    In  tliis  potat 
Siho  we  cannot  but  reE;ard  it  as  defective. 

The  limits  of  this  notice  will  not  pH?nnit  us  to  go  any  further  into  the  author's 
dbcussion  of  special  doctrines.  We  should  like  to  indicate  how  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Inearnation,  while  dissenting  from  tlie  mfidern  conception  of  kenosis 
and  while  ni*»<»rting  that  * 'after  He  (ChriBt)  had  berome  raan^  He  had  every  divine 
capacity,  every  divine  power,  every  divine  attribute/ '  Prof.  Curtis,  nevertheless, 
continually  drops  into  iiiode<i  of  statement  which  imply  the  kenotiy  theory. 
ThuS|  for  example,  he  b&yb  that  Christ  did  not  have  these  divine  attributes  in  His 
seH-CMinsciousness,  and  that  He  laid  aside  the  ** personal  experience*'  of  God. 
So  again,  he  teila  us  that  Jesus  diiring  His  eartlily  life  was  omniscient,  but  that 
this  does  not  mean  that  "the  attribute  of  omnisciene«  wa^  aplunge  in  sell- 
con  sciouaness  all  through  the  period  of  hmmliation/ '  This  b  simpJy  the  lan- 
guage of  kenoticisra.  Of  course,  there  was  but  one  self;  hut  if  we  say  that  there 
w»s  but  one  consciousness  of  that  self,  and  that  a  limited  one^  t!icn  we  are  usini? 
prpt'iscly  the  language  and  ideas  of  the  kenotic  theory.  We  should  hke  aUo  lo 
point  out  how,  in  his  essentially  Arminian  concefptiou  of  the  **(mio  salutisj" 
Prof,  Curtis  ge«ms  to  posit  an  ahiliiy  of  depraved  man  to  go  out  to  meet  divine 
grace  and  begin  the  procews  of  his  sah^ation,  when  once  he  has  been  nietely  men- 
tally informed  of  God's  love,  which  ability  scarcely  is  allowed  to  man  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  book»  We  should  hke  to  show  how  he  denies  a  future  prohatiou 
in  tlip  case  of  aduJts,  and  affirms  what  practically  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in 
the  cast'  of  infants  dying  lu  infancy,  because  he  ran  not  iiold  with  Wesley  an  Ar- 
minianjsm  that  infants  are  horn  isaved.  Moreover,  wince  this  future  probation  of 
infants  is  sure  to  Issue  favorably*  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  pusits  a  divine 
partiality  in  favor  of  all  dying  in  infancy,  thus  allowing  a  dhscrinunation  in  the 
sphere  of  pro^'idtmee  which  lie  repudiates  in  the  sphere  of  grace.  All  these 
difficulties,  however^  are  simply  the  results  of  the  Arminian  principles  and  are 
inherent  in  the  system.  It  is  not  at  all  to  be  inferred  that  Prof.  Curtis^  book  la 
peculiarly  inconsistent.  It  would  also  be  int*?resting  to  see  how  Ins  acceptance 
of  Prof,  Bower's  idea  of  nature  and  matter  affects  bis  idea  of  the  supernatural 
and  the  identity  of  the  resurreetion  body. 

If,  however,  we  were  merely  tr^^ing  to  enumerate  our  points  of  dissent  from 
Prof,  Curtis,  we  should  have  to  mention  his  idea  of  Inspiration,  and  in  fact  very 
many  other  matters.  We  prefer^  how*ever,  to  close  tins  notice  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  chief  merit  of  the  volume.  We  refer  to  the 
statements  which  Prof.  C^irtia  makes  upon  the  value  of  Systematic  Tlieology 
(pp,  183j  184)-  He  says,  first  of  alJ,  that  a  systematic  view  of  Christianity  has 
apologetic  value ^  and  quotes  with  approval  the  statement  of  Dr.  W\  F,  Warren 
that  *  *an  adequate  system  of  doctrine  is  the  only  adequate  Cluistian  apologetics." 
Certainly,  we  sliould  say^  it  is  at  le-ast  the  mi>st  adequate  Christian  apologetics. 
But  not  only  is  this  statement  of  Prof-  Ciu*ti3  of  great  importance;  we  wish  still 
further  to  note  with  emphatic  commendation  the  caution  wliich  headds;^iz.,  that 
^ ^systematic  theology  should  never  be  an  intentional  apology."  ''There  ought 
not,''  continues  Prof.  Curtis^  "to  be  in  it  even  the  tiniest  trace  of  mediation 
tactics. ' '  This  we  regard  as  a  message  to  systematic  theologians  very  vital  and 
ver>*  much  needed.  Tlie  attempt  of  too  mvich  of  the  current  apologetics  is  to 
defend  an  apologetic  minimum,  and  so  we  find  also  too  many  systematic  theo* 
logians  with  their  eyes  continually  upon  the  apologetes,  and  setting  forth  a 
^^  system  of  doctrine  with  the  purpaie  that  it  shall  be  easy  Ui  defend.  We  'n-ish  to 
^H|Mve  unstinted  praise  to  Prof.  Curtis,  not  only  for  stating  tliis  truth,  but  also 
^^^■Tbecause  he  has  carried  it  out  consistendy  throughout  Ids  book.*  He  has  not 
r  written  with  the  fcmr  of  any  man  or  school  before  liis  eyes^  and  it  is  largely  l>ecause 
^^B*of  tliis  thai  his  1:}0ok  is  interesting  and  stimulating.     And  then  once  more  he  tells 
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us  that  systematic  theology  has  a  biblical  value,  and  '*is  almost  as  necessary  to 
any  comprehensive  biblical  theology  as  biblical  theolog>'  is  necessary  to  any 
worthy  systematic  theology."  Here  is  a  word  which  the  biblical  theologians 
may  well  heed.  We  do  not  mean  that  exegesis  should  forsake  the  historico- 
granmiatical  method  and  become  dogmatic.  We  do  not  mean  that  biblical 
theology  is  not  strictly  an  exegetical  discipline.  We  do  not  mean  that  system- 
atic theology  is  not  an  inductive  science,  based  chiefly  upon  the  product  of 
biblical  theology.  But  we  do  mean  that  too  much  biblical  theology  apparently 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  pointing  out  the  differences  of  view  between  the  different 
Scripture  writers,  and  often  exaggerating  these  into  contradictions,  missing  often 
the  underi>dng  unity,  and  all  because  they  lack  a  unified  and  systematic  grasp 
of  all  the  parts  of  divine  truth  in  their  relation,  and  because  they  have  inadequate 
views  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  special  revelation.  To  have  a  point  of  \'iew, 
provided  it  be  the  Scriptural  one,  can  only  be  of  help  to  the  biblical  theologian. 
Finally,  the  author  says  that  systematic  theology  has '  *  a  practical  value  in  balanc- 
ing and  steadying  the  Christian  life."  He  says  that  *'a  Christian  experience 
which  is  nourished  by  isolated,  unrelated  doctrine  is  likely  to  lose  all  balance, 
and  to  become  an  exceedingly  unwholesome  thing."  In  days  when  men  are 
proclaiming  that  theology  is  killing  religion,  we  welcome  these  sane  words  of 
Prof.  Curtis.  His  book  is  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  representative  works 
of  contemporary  Arminianism. 

Princeton,  C.  W.  Hodge. 


v.— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Book  op  Common  Worship.  Published  by  Authority  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  for 
Voluntary  Use  in  the  Churches.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath  School  Work.     1906.     263  pages.     The  Riverside  Press. 

This  is  an  admirable  achievement  in  liturgical  composition.  The  volume  is  of 
convenient  size,  carefully  printed  and  pleasing  in  its  appearance.  The  change 
on  the  title-page,  necessitated  by  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  is  no  reflec- 
tion upon  the  excellent  character  of  this  Book  of  Forms.  The  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  was  one  of  peculiar  ability ;  its  work  was  undertaken 
with  the  utmost  faithfulness  and  devotion ;  and  its  accomplishment  is  quite  worthy 
of  the  distinguished  names  by  which  the  report  was  signed.  The  action  of  the 
Assembly  was  specifically  this:  To  remove  from  the  title-page  of  the  Book  of  Forms 
the  words,  '* Pubhshed  by  Authority  of  the  General  Assembly,"  and  to  sub- 
stitute tlie  words,  "Prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  for 
Voluntary  Use  in  the  Churches. ' '  This  action  was  designed  merely  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  Book  was  intended  for  optional  use,  and  not  to  be  accepted  as  a 
compulsory  liturgy  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  matter  of  abso- 
lute liberty  in  connection  with  this  Book  of  Worship  cannot  be  too  strongly 
accentuated,  nor  can  it  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  the  Committee 
in  one  of  its  pre\dous  reports:  **0f  course,  the  whole  matter  is  optional,  there  is 
no  compulsion  or  restriction ;  on  the  title-page  of  any  book  to  be  prepared  there 
must  stand  (in  our  judgment)  the  words,  *For  Voluntary  Use  in  Ptesbyterian 
Chm-ches  * ;  but  over  and  above  this  general  rubric,  we  feel  that  there  is  need  of 
considerable  opportunity  for  variations,  in  different  congregations  and  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  in  any  form  of  service  which  is  to  be  generally  acceptable;  and 
this  liberty  should  be  expressed,  where  it  is  possible,  within  the  service  itself. 
Unity  in  the  broad  outline  of  the  common  worship;  agreement  upon  certain 
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and  universal  elements  of  tiie  ser\ice,  like  the  Psalter  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Creed,  which  are  already  part  of  the  standards  of  our  Churrli  i 
liberty  within  the  broad  outline  to  vary  the  use  of  certain  forms,  the  place  of 

ertain  hymns,  the  time  of  the  ofTermg  and  so  on;  order  without  monotony, 
variety  withmit  couftision— theie  are  the  featurt^  that  we  ha^e  sought  to  bring 
into  our  work,  in  the  hapt*  of  preparing  a  book  which  might  realJy  heip  the  people 
to  join  in  tire  ser\'ices/' 

However  this  liberty  miiy  be  exerdsed,  or  whatever  use  may  be  made  of  this 
"Book  of  Common  Worship/*  there  h  no  questioD  that  the  Committee  has  per- 
formed most  ereditaUly  the  tai^k  which  was  assigned^  namely,  *'To  prepare  a 
Book  of  Simple  Forrn*^  of  Service  wljieh  shall  be  proper  and  helpful  for  voluntary 
use  in  the  churches,  which  sliall  be  in  harmony  with  the  Directory  for  Worship, 
which  shall  be  drawn  from  the  FFoly  Scriptures  and  the  usage  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  and  whioli  shall  emhfidy  sound  doctrinet  and  keep  ever  in  mind  the 

md  of  Pre-^bytfriun  worship,  which  i-?,  that  all  the  people  should  join  in  the 
worship  of  God/* 

\Miile  the  txiok  is  brief  and  its  forms  condec,  the  scope  of  the  work  and  it® 
pcissiihle  usefulness  are  wider  than  many  had  expected.  It  inclutlc^i  not  only 
"Orders  of  Morning  and  Evening  Service"  butalsoa 'iirief  Order  of  Worship/' 
*'  intt^nded  for  the  use  of  any  company  of  Christians  gathered  together  to  worship 
God^  where  tliere  are  no  regular  church  ordinances  or  where  a  niiniater  of  the 
pel  i$  not  present."  Tlien  followB  an  arrangement  of  the  Commandments, 
and  another  of  the  Beatitudes*  each  of  which  may  be  used  as  a  sepjirate  service 
or  introduced  as  part  of  the  Morning  or  Evening  Service.  In  addition  to  the 
Orders  for  the  " C^^lebration  of  the  Commtmion''  and  for  the  "Administration 
of  Baptism/'  the  "SolemniKfttion  of  Marriage''  and  the  "Burial  of  the  Dnad/' 
there  are  al^o  Orders  for  the  "Confirmation  of  BaptisTnal  Vows  ''  the  "Recep- 
tion of  Communicants  from  Other  Churehcf?/*  "Tlie  Licensing  of  Candidates  to 
Preach  the  Gospel, "  *  *  The  Ordination  of  Miribters, ' '  the  *  *  Installation  of  a 
Pastor/"  the  ** Ordination  and  instnllatioa  of  Elders  and  Deacons/'  "Laying 
the  Cornerstone  of  a  Church/'  "The  Dedication  of  a  Church,"  Then  follows 
a  "Treasury  of  Prayers/'  Tlie  Psalter^ which  corresponds  to  that  printed  in  the 
ymnal^with  tlie  addition  of  two  sections  for  Good  Friday — and,  la&t  of  all^ 
thirteen  "ancient  hymns  and  canticU^/'  In  the  preparation  of  thme  Forms p 
the  Committee  evidently  made  a  scholarly  and  discriminating  review  of  an  ex- 
tended collection  of  liturgical  matter.  How  wide  the  \iew  and  how  varied  the 
sources  may  be  suggested^  for  instance,  by  the  mention  of  a  few  names  and  lltyrgies 
which  have  lent  their  riches  to  the  '*  Treasury  of  Prayers":  "  Thomas  a*Kempis/' 
' '  Tliomas  Arnold, "  "  Ero^jmus, "  "  Matthew  Hetjry, "  "  Johti  Calvin, "  "  Jeremy 
Taylor/*  "St,  Augustine/'  "Puscy/'  *' Robert  Loiiis  Stevenson,"  "John 
Knox;''  "Dutch  Hefornied/'  "Dionysius/'  "Coptic/'  "Scottish  Church, 
Common  Order/*  "Old  English/'  "Gregorian/'  "Dutch  Reformed/'  "The 
Book  of  Conunon  Prayer.  * ' 
It  is  mf>st  evident  therefore  that  only  the  uninformed  eould  have  passed  the 
criticism  upon  this  Book  of  Conunon  Worship^  that  it  is  an  emendatioa 

I  some  existing  Prayer  Book,  Such  a  \iew  has  been  suggested  in  reference  to 
"ithe  "Order  for  the  Solemnization  of  Marriiige"^  yet  this  is  a  special  instance  of 
the  independent  action  of  the  Committee,  which  declared  its  metliod  in  this  case 
to  be,  not  an  attc^nipt  to  alter  the  marriage  service  of  the  "Protestant  Episcopal 
Book  of  Conunon  Prayer/'  but  to  combine  and  arrange  the  material  offered  by 
the  "  VVestiiiinster  Directory"  and  our  owti  "Directory  for  Wurship'^  for  a 
complete,  dignified,  beautiful  and  truthful  marriage  ser\-ice. 

I It  would  be  puerile  and  useless   to  repeat  captions  criticisms  or  to  suggest 

^Bper^oal  preferences «  in  reviei^nng  a  book  in  wlilch  quail 5ed  e^rpert^  have  given 
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the  conclusions  which  have  been  matured  during  years  of  careful  research,  com- 
parison and  emendation ;  j'et  it  may  be  of  interest  to  suggest  some  of  tlie  minor 
points  upon  which  a  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  exist: 

1.  In  the  "Order  of  Morning  Service/*  some  would  prefer  to  have  a  hymn 
follow  the  "General  Prayer,"  and  precede  the  "Announcements"  and  the 
*  *  Offering. ' '  The  published  order  e\'idently  aims  to  emphasize  the  offering  as  an 
act  of  worship ;  but  it  is  often  found  that  the  announcements  follow  the  prayer 
with  unpleasant  abruptness,  and  it  might  possibly  have  been  well  had  the 
Committee  retained  the  rubric  published  in  this  connection  in  the  report  of 
1905:  "If  it  be  more  convenient  in  any  church,  this  singing  may  precede  the 
offering. ' '  Then,  too,  some  consider  it  difficult  to  introduce  the  sentences, 
spoken  bj'  the  minister  and  congregation  responsively,  before  reading  the  Psalter 
in  the  Morning  Service:  "Now,  bless  the  Lord  our  God"  and  "Praise  His 
glorious  Name,"  etc.  The  same  has  been  suggested  in  reference  to  similar 
sentences  in  the  Communion  Ser\'ice,  after  the  Prayer  of  Consecration. 

2.  Some  object  to  the  too  frequent  introduction  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  its 
use  at  the  close  of  the  Evening  Serx-ice,  as  being  a  possible  approach  to  formalism 
in  the  public  service. 

3.  In  the  rubric  for  the  "Communion  Ser\dce,"  there  are  many  who  would 
prefer  to  designate  this  "The  Order  for  the  Administration  of  the  Communion," 
instead  of  calling  it  "The  Order  for  the  Celebration  of  the  Communion."  It 
is  true  that  the  verb  "celebrate"  appears  in  the  text  of  our  "Directory  for 
Worship, ' '  but  it  somewhat  suggests  a  "celebrant"  and  other  ritualistic  implica- 
tions, and  it  might  possiblj^  be  well  to  use  the  word  employed  in  connection  with 
the  two  Orders  for  Baptism,  and  which  appears  in  the  rubric  of  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  namely,  *  *  Tlie  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. ' ' 

4.  In  the  "Order  for  the  Administration  of  Baptism  to  Infants,  *  *  there  may  be 
some  force  in  the  objection  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  introduce  the  brief  prayer 
which  follows  the  questions  to  the  parents,  and  is  again  followed  by  the  addi- 
tional question,  "What  is  the  name  of  tliis  child?"  It  may  be  that  tliis  brief 
petition,  the  effect  of  which  is  contained  in  the  closing  prayer,  might  be  incor- 
porated with  the  latter. 

5.  * '  The  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead ' '  is  criticised  by  some  for  its  unneces- 
sary cheerlessness  and  gloom,  especially  in  its  opening  pK)rtion,  where  the  Order 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  followed  in  employing  Psalms  XXXIX 
and  XC.  The  appropriateness  of  these  Psalms,  particularly  of  Psalm  XC,  will 
probably  ever  remain  an  open  question.  It  is  endeared  to  our  hearts  by  its 
opening  and  closing  verses,  and  by  long  familiarity  at  funeral  ser\'ices ;  yet  little 
comfort  is  brought  to  the  stricken  heart  by  words  Hke  these:  "We  are  consumed 
by  Thine  anger,  and  by  Thy  wrath  we  are  troubled.     All  our  days  are  passed 

away  in  Thy  wrath W^ho  knoweth  the  power  of  Thine  anger?     Even 

according  to  Thy  fear,  so  is  Thy  wrath. ' '  To  many  this  prayer  of  Moses  reflects 
the  experience  of  the  generation  of  Israel  wliich  was  doomed  to  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness, but  hardly  seems  to  express  the  ideal  experience  of  the  followers  of  Christ. 
The  use  of  these  Psalms  is  conventional  rather  than  Christian.  It  is  thought  that 
passages  such  as  the  following  are  a  truer  expression  of  a  Christian  \'iew  of  death: 
"For  me,  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain ;  for  I  am  in  a  straight  betwixt  two,  hav- 
ing a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  which  is  far  better."  "Though  our  out- 
ward man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day;  our  light  affliction 
which  is  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory ;  while  we  look  not  at  the  things  wliich  are  seen  but  at  the  things  which 
are  not  seen,  for  the  tilings  wliich  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are 
not  seen  are  eternal.  We  are  always  confident  knowing  that  while  we  are  at 
home  in  the  body  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord;  we  are  confident  and  willing 
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rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord."  "I  am 
ready  now  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith ;  henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall 
give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  that  love  His 
appearing. ' ' 

These  and  other  similar  quotations  find  no  place  in  this  particular  ** Order," 
and  some  feel  that  they  might  be  more  comforting  than  the  Psalms  which  are 
conv(»ntionally  employed.  Then,  too,  when  we  find  in  the  '  *  Order  for  the  Dedica- 
tion of  a  Church"  that  the  entire  hynm  is  introduced,  **A11  People  that  on 
Earth  do  Dwell,"  the  suggestion  may  be  of  value  that  it  might  be  well  to  have 
bound  up  in  tliis  Book  of  Conmion  Worship  certain  other  favorite  hymns  of 
the  Cliurch,  which  could  be  used  on  special  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  in  this  very 
"Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead."  It  would  be  helpful  to  introduce,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  minister,  one  or  more  of  the  following:  ** Abide  with  Me," 
"Asleep  in  Jesus,"  "Hock  of  Ages,"  "Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  "Crossing  the 
Bar,"  etc. 

Possibly  all  these  suggestions  may  be  sufficiently  met  by  referring  to  what 
has  already  been  stated  in  reference  to  the  liberty  which  this  book  is  understood 
to  allow.  Tlie  Committee  expressly  declares  that  the  phrase  "Voluntary  Use" 
is  to  be  applied,  not  only  to  the  book  as  a  whole,  but  to  each  "Order"  and  to  its 
separate  parts.  This  enables  the  officiating  minister  to  omit  whatever  may  seem 
less  felicitous,  and  to  introduce  whatever  may  correspond  more  perfectly  to  his 
owTi  taste. 

In  reference  to  the  special  "Orders"  which  have  been  introduced,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  brief  *  *  Order  of  Worship,"  intended  for  the  use  of  any  company 
of  Christians,  has  met  with  a  most  cordial  respK)nse,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
great  service  to  the  Church  at  large.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  necessary  and 
appropriate  Orders  for  "The  Licensing  of  Candidates,"  for  the  "Ordination  and 
Installation  of  Pastors,  Elders  and  Deacons."  "The  Treasury  of  Prayers," 
as  the  Preface  of  the  book  modestly  suggests,  will  be  "not  only  useful  from  time 
to  time  in  the  conduct  of  public  services,  but  also  profitable  for  reading  and  study , 
for  use  in  private  devotions,  and  in  that  re\dval  of  family  worship  which  is  greatly 
needed  in  all  our  churches. ' ' 

The  book  as  a  whole  exhibits  the  most  painstaking  carefulness  and  thoughtful 
workmanship.  Its  selections  are  well  chosen,  its  suggestions  practical;  its  lan- 
guage, sometimes  lacking  in  ^^vidness,  is  ever  dignified  and  devotional ;  its  doctrinal 
implications  are  in  full  accord  with  the  standards  of  the  Church,  and  the  com- 
pleted work  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  accomplishment  deserving  the  grateful  recogni- 
tion of  our  Communion  and  the  respect  of  the  Christian  world. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Evangel  of  the  New  Theology.  By  T.  Rhonda  Williams,  Minister  of 
Greenfield  Congregational  Church,  Bradford.  New  York  City:  Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     266  pages.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

The  author  manifests  evident  sincerity,  a  deep  moral  earnestness,  and  a  true 
yearning  for  better  things,  for  the  individual,  for  society  and  for  the  world.  In 
his  first  sermon,  "Seeking  and  Finding  in  Religion,"  he  makes  a  plea  for  more 
generous  treatment  of  those  who  have  not ' ' found ' '  but  are  still  "seekers ' ' ;  and 
one  feels  inclined  to  afford  the  adherents  of  "The  New  Theology,"  as  represented 
in  this  volume,  the  ver>'  widest  sympathy;  for,  judged  by  the  New  Testament 
revelation,  however  sincerelj''  they  may  be  "seeking,"  they  have  e\'idently  much 
to  *  *  find. ' '  Tlie  writer  denies  the  authority  of  Scripture,  repudiates  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement,  with  that  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  assumes  the  familiar  posi- 
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tions  of  the  Universalist  and  the  Unitarian.  Yet  a  ''Unitarian''  he  refuses  to 
be  called.  Unitarianism  suggests  too  much  of  conservatism  and  traditional 
orthodoxy.  The  "Old  Unitarians"  were  too  much  inclined  to  believe  the 
Bible. 

It  is  to  establish  the  independence  of  ''The  New  Theology"  that  the  author 
devotes  the  second  and  third  sermons  of  his  series.  He  entitles  them  "The  New 
Theology  and  Unitarianism. ' '  He  endeavors  to  show  that  "The  New  Theology ' ' 
is  "not  a  going  over  to  Unitarianism/'  but  rather  that  the  true  Unitarians  of 
to-day  have  gone  over  to  the  position  of  "The  New  Theology."  He  insists  that 
the  Unitarians  have  not  alwaj^s  denied  "the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  miracles, 
the  miraculous  birth  and  resurrection  of  Jesus."  By  con\incing  citations,  he 
makes  it  e\adentihat  the  "Old  Unitarianism"  accepted  the  Bible  as  the  authori- 
tative Word  of  God.  The  difference  between  the  Unitarians  and  the  Trinitarians 
was  simply  as  to  what  each  believed  the  Scriptures  taught;  what  the  Scriptures 
taught  each  was  willing  to  believe.  "The  New  Theology,"  however,  according 
to  the  writer,  disclaims  all  obligation  to  believe  the  Scriptures;  and  to  the  honor  of 
this  advanced  position  the  Unitarians  have  no  rightful  claim.  It  is  "The  New 
Theology"  which  has  given  to  the  world  the  true  conception  of  religion.  In  its 
light  the  terms  ' ' Unitarian ' '  and  "Trinitarian ' '  are  both  antiquated.  How  can 
there  be  any  discussion  as  to  the  dix-inity  of  Jesus,  when  "divinity  is  of  the  ver>' 
essence  of  humanity"?  And  this  later  discovery  "is  the  gist  of  the  New  The- 
ology,  ' '  and  is  due,  not  to  the  influence  of  Unitarianism,  but  to  philosophy,  science 
and  higher  criticism.  These  latter  have  given  us  a  new  conception  of  the  universe, 
from  which  we  have  reached  a  new  theology.  '  *  The  leading  names  in  philosophy, 
in  science  and  in  criticism  have  not  belonged  to  the  Unitarians":  why  then 
should  the  "New  Theology"  be  called  "Unitarianism?" 

To  the  average  reader  it  may  be  of  little  concern  what  the  ' '  New  Theology ' ' 
is  called.  It  is  probably  of  more  interest  to  know  what  the  New  Theology  says 
of  the  Bible.  This  is  clearly  declared  in  the  fourth  sermon,  "The  Bible  and 
Babylon."  We  are  told  that  "the  Bible  is  not  a  direct  revelation  of  God." 
"The  ethical  and  reUgious"  value  of  the  Book  is  quite  the  same,  even  when  its 
historical  character  has  been  disproven.  "The  Bible  is  not  revelation;  goodnesft 
is  revelation.  The  one  reason  for  regarding  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Grod  is  that  He  was 
so  good.  Goodness  is  revelation. '  *  The  latter  phrase,  whatever  it  may  mean, 
is  repeated  four  times  and  emphasized  in  three  varieties  of  type  in  this  immedi- 
ate connection,  and  seems  to  summarize  the  doctrine  of  holy  Scripture  as  taught 
by  the  "New  Theology." 

The  fifth  sermon,  entitled  "The  Christian  Consciousness,"  seems  to  involve 
in  its  discussion  a  logical  fallacy.  The  Trinitarian  is  asked  to  admit  that  "in  the 
content  of  his  own  experience  he  cannot  distinguish  between  the  operation  of 
God  and  of  Jesus."  From  this  admission  the  writer  denies  the  possibility  of 
"present  communion  with  the  Hving  Christ" ;  but  if  he  is  meeting  a  Trinitarian 
on  his  own  ground  he  must  admit  that  the  living  Christ  is  divine,  and  that  com- 
munion with  the  Father  is  also  communion  with  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  The 
writer,  however,  concludes  that  the  origin  of  "The  Christian  Movement"  is  to  be 
largely  traced  to  Jesus ;  and  yet  He  is  only  one  of  many  forces  which  have  resulted 
in  a  "Christian  consciousness,"  wliich  is  in  reality  the  experience  of  believing  that 
"God  is  our  loving  Father. ' ' 

The  sixth  sermon  is  on  "  The  Sense  of  Sin. ' '  It  warns  the  pulpit  against  utter- 
ances wliich  suggest  that  "the  heart  is  desperately  wicked."  The  preacher 
should  remember  "that  many  are  very  good,  and  that  there  is  some  goodness  in 
all."  It  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  some  whether  the  pulpit  of  the  present 
'•\v  is  to  be  charged  with  unduly  emphasizing  sin,  either  as  a  fact  or  a  doctrine, 
owever,  the  writer  is  correct  in  stating  that  there  is  too  much  "urging  of  an 
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artificial  doctrine  of  sin/'  he  is  also  right  in  sviggtegting  as  a  remedy  that  it  is  not 
so  much  "a  general  doctrine  of  sin  we  want  as  specific  dealing  with  the  specific 
sin. "  If  is,  however,  a  chiiracteri^tic  suggestion  of  the  ' "  New  Theology ' '  which 
urges  up  J  a  all  men  the  following  nde:  **Inst«^id  of  trying  to  believe  tliat  you  are 
a  lost  sinner,  try  to  realize  thai  you  ore  a  cliild  of  God.  * ' 

**What  is  Christian  l>iscipleahip?* '  is  the  question  with  which  we  are  next 
addressed;  anil  we  are  brought  face  to  face,  by  way  of  answer,  with  the  familiar 
platitude  t!iat  Christianity  is  not  essentiidly  a  matter  of  outward  confession,  but; 
of  inner  life.  This  can  hardly  he  called  a  discovery  of  **The  New  Theology*- ; 
but  the  latter  seems  continually  obli\'ious  of  tlie  fact  that  life  depends  upon 
faith.  The  writer ^makes  a  plea  for  adniLiision  to  the  Church  of  all  w^ho  Iwld  tlifj 
ideal  of  unselfishness  and  purity.  ''If  you  jnin,  I  do  not  ask  you  for  the  articles 
of  your  creed:  I  ask  yoti  whether  you  want  to  be  gooil,  and  to  do  good."  Tliis 
may  seem  to  some  to  be  Christianity  reduced  to  its  simplest  forra,  possibly  to  its 
vanisliing  point.  **Chrii!tian  Discipleship ' '  is,  however,  d^ared  to  be  mucli 
more  tlian  these  words  irught  suggest.  It  is  understood  to  contain  all  that  is 
implied  in  the  foUowing  suggestive  phrases:  ''EnteriJig  with  Jesus  into  the  con* 
sctousness  of  tlie  divine  Fatherhood/*  "Sharing  with  Jesus  the  assurance  of 
divine  help,"  *' Working  with  Jesus  for  the  salvation  of  man,'*  ** Taking  sides 
'with  Jesus  against  selfishneiis  and  impurity/*  **LoEnug  the  life  of  personal 
aggrandiKement  and  selfish  personal  advantage,  the  Ufe  of  grasping  ail  for  self, 
in  the  larger  hfe  of  world  service,  * '  and  so  *  *  finding  salvation  in  love.  * ' 

**Does  Evolution  account  for  Jeaus?**  Not  altogether,  according  to  the 
writer.  He  was  in  largti  mtmsure  a  product  of  His  times,  yet  as  it  is  *^a  fact" 
•'that  we  cannot  give  a  full  account  of  any  mait,"  is  it  any  wonder  that  we  can- 
not give  a  full  account  of  great  men  ?  *  *  If  therefore  Matthew  Arnold  camiot  give  a 
full  account  of  Shakespeare,  and  if  in  pre-Christian  times  men  could  not  give  an 
account  of  Plato,  or  of  Buddha,  much  less  should  we  be  expected  to  be  able  to 
give  a  full  account  of  Jesus,  wlio  stands  ciiief  in  goodness  and  in  selfHiacrifice,  * ' 
iSuch  seems  X^  be  the  argument  of  the  author. 

The  Christian  Mission  which  we  need  is  declared,  in  the  next  sermon,  to  l^c  one 
whicli  will  result  first  of  all  in  an  increasing  sincerity  among  ministers,  "who  should 
faithfully  investigate  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  and  criticism,  '*The 
next  revival  of  rehgion  in  England  must  be  bom  in  ministers'  studies**;  but 
furtht^r,  * '  If  the  Cliurch  is  to  tnission  the  world  it  must  include  in  itis  Gospel  5ome 
message  on  what  is  known  as  social  questions* ' '  The  Church,  and  specially  the 
minister  of  the  Church,  are  not  to  confine  their  efl'orts  to  individual  conv^cr^ion, 
but  must  realize  the  larger  needs  of  loeiety,  and  must  treat  "sociahzed  ev  ils*  ^ ' 

^*Is  God  in  HeU?' '  The  writer  suggests  that  He  is.  '\Siu  does  not  separate 
Man  from  God ;  God  is  in  the  HeU  which  sin  makes/ '  The  writer  docs  not  refer 
simply  toa^'mediccval  hell,**  but  teaches  that  God  fives  everywhere,  in  the  e\*il 
and  in  the  good.  '*  Hells,  here  and  hereafter,  serve  tlie  cause  of  redemption — 
work  toward  the  restitution  of  all  things  until  God  is  all  in  all/'  If  the  writer 
merely  meant  to  suggest  God's  love  for  even  the  worst  of  sinners,  he  would 
probably  carry  more  conviction,  and  otic  could  accept  m  tiicir  true  meaning  the 
closing  words  of  the  sermon:   *  'God  loves  us  \  keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,** 

In  ^*The  Relation  of  Heresy  to  Progress"  the  witer  assume  as  a  fundamental 
proposition  that  **the  Bible  gives  no  rtila  of  faith;  it  kindles  faith  but  does  not 
rxde  it.  The  Bible  gives  faith  food,  but  no  final  form/*  We  must  therefore  be 
expecting  contdnuai  changes  in  the  substance  of  our  belief.  '*Our  advantage  is 
not  in  finding  only,  but  in  seeking  also;  to  reach  the  goal  would  be  death,  but  to 
be  forever  reaclung  unto  what  never  can  be  fully  reached — that  is  eternal  fife/  * 

"I  would  define  Pentecost  sort  lie  consciousness  of  tlie  divine  inva^^ton/' 
Thus  the  writer  declares  in  \m  sermon  on  '*Fear  in  the  real  Pentecost."     Tlie 
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sermon  suggests  that  when  the  inmost  shrine  is  "lit  by  the  sacred  Presence," 
* '  the  sense  of  the  deeper  mystery  of  existence, "  *  *  the  incoming  of  a  new  Spirit  of 
life,  * '  the  realization  of  new  relations,  the  recognition  of  a  new  standard  of  Ufe, 
all  cause  a  sense  of  fear ;  yet  fear  will  result  in  gladness,  in  power  and  in  faith. 

The  sermon  on  **The  Meaning  and  Use  of  the  Apocalypse"  is  mainly  an  at- 
tempt to  show  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  a  pious  forgery,  but  is  an  example  of 
many  similar  books,  which  have  as  their  aim  the  encouragement  of  men  by  a 
prophecy  of  ideal  and  imaginary'  good.  These  writings  are  ''not  to  be  taken 
too  seriously,*'  according  to  this  author.  **The  ApKKialypse  sketches  the  future; 
things  will  not  work  out  according  to  the  sketch]  but  the  sketch  was  made  from 
confidence  in  principles  which  are  true,  though  with  imperfect  knowledge  as  to 
how  the  principles  would  work  out.  The  proper  function  of  Apocalypse  is  to 
give  you  ideals  and  inspirations."  This  principle  is  applied  to  the  Book  of 
Daniel  and  also  to  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

*'The  Messages  to  the  Churches"  contain  helpful  and  practical  suggestions  of 
abiding  principles  in  present  day  life.  They  suggest  the  necessity  of  continual 
struggles  against  low  ideals ;  but  also  the  possibility  of  conquest.  *  *  Through  the 
struggle  in  everj'  case  the  soul  may  come  to  \'ictory. ' ' 

* *The  Unclean  Man  before  God"  is  a  fanuliar  endeavor  to  secure  peace  of  con- 
science and  moral  cleansing  aside  altogether  from  the  Name  and  precious  Blood 
and  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  whole  suggestion  of  the  sermon  is  moral 
resolution  and  a  dependence  on  the  good  nature  of  God,  by  whom  **the  saving 
processes  will  be  effective  somehow,  somewhere,  and  some  time." 

In  treating  of  '*The  Communion  Service"  the  author  declares  that  it  was  not 
established  by  Jesus.  *  'He  did  not  command  the  observance  of  this  ordinance. '  * 
To  establish  this  proposition  the  author  makes  use  of  one  of  the  more  familiar 
problems  of  textual  criticism  in  connection  with  the  account  in  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive; and  in  treating  of  St.  Paul's  explicit  words,  that  '*he  had  received  this 
ordinance  of  the  Lord,"  the  writer  declares  that  *'he  probably  meant  that  this 
was  his  conWction  as  to  what  was  right  to  do,  and  all  right  thought  we  believe 
comes  from  God."  The  Communion,  of  course,  in  the  mind  of  this  writer,  has 
no  reference  to  sacrifice,  nor  atonement,  nor  the  remission  of  sins,  nor  the  death  of 
Christ;  it  is  used  simply  to  denote  Christian  fellowship.  **By  discerning  the 
Lord's  Body"  is  meant ' 'discerning  the  unity  of  the  Church — the  society.  The 
Church  is  Christ's  body." 

' '  Doing  all  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  is  a  phrase  which  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against  the  alleged  false  dogmas  of  the  necessary  intercession  of  Christ, 
and  also  against  the  propriety  of  ascribing  to  Christ  all  the  glory  for  worthy 
deeds.  Christ  did  -vNin  a  place  of  pre-eminence  in  spiritual  religion,  yet  many 
others  hold  a  similar  place  and  should  not  be  denied  the  praise  they  deserve.  * '  If 
we  protest  against  slavery  anywhere,  we  do  so  not  only  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  but 
also  of  Lincoln  and  Wilberforce  and  others.  On  the  throne  of  victory  over  the 
slave  trade,  Lincoln  and  Wilberforce  and  others  are  sitting  with  Jesus,  and  if  we 
condemn  slavery  anywhere  to-day,  we  do  it  in  all  their  names." 

"The  Song  of  the  Well"  and  "The  Value  of  Trouble  for  a  Door  of  Hope" 
both  contain  helpful,  moral  suggestions.  The  first  in  suggesting  the  need  of 
personal  acti\ity,  of  reflective  thought,  and  a  heart  of  love  if  we  would  attain 
to  the  truest  springs  of  life.  The  second  suggests  to  us  the  good  that  is  often 
brought  out  of  evil,  and  the  door  of  hope  which  can  be  found  in  many  experi- 
encfts  of  darkness. 

The  last  of  these  sermons  will  strike  most  readers  as  the  most  surprising  of  all. 
It  has  as  its  title  this  question,  "Can  We  Hope  to  Unify  the  Religious  World?" 
By  tlie  "rehgious  world"  the  writer  does  not  refer  to  merely  the  Christian  world, 
but  also  to  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Brahminism.     "The 
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attempt  to  give  Buddhists,  Mohammedans  and  Confucians  the  dogmas  of  our 
Western  Christianity  is  a  hopeless  one;  unification  will  not  come  along  these 
lines ;  Christian  dogmas  must  be  abandoned.  We  should  not  aim  at  getting  the 
Hindoo  to  change  his  dogmas  for  oiu*  dogmas,  but  to  feel  the  spiritual  power  of 
liigher  ideals  of  life. ' '  In  accomplishing  this  desired  aim,  the  writer  declares  that 
higher  criticism  is  the  indispensable  condition ;  for  it  ** shows  us  that  the  Biblt 
is  not  an  infallible  authority,  it  will  show  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Hindoo  the 
same  regarding  their  Bibles,  and  then  the  field  will  be  clearer  for  drawing 
together."  It  is  evident  to  the  reader  how  simple  the  matter  of  unifying  the 
religious  world  becomes  when  higher  criticism  has  abolished  the  Bible  and  all 
other  barriers  to  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  of  tolerance.  This  spirit  the 
writer  designates  *'The  Jesus  Spirit." 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  substance  of  these  twenty  sermons.  It  is  possible  that  the 
American  adherents  of  **The  New  Theology"  may  not  be  willing  to  accept  all 
that  they  contain,  nor  to  allow  their  own  positions  to  be  thus  interpreted;  and 
these  discourses  may  serve  as  a  salutary  warning  to  some  of  our  younger  theo- 
logians, who  are  not  altogether  conscious  of  the  results  which  will  inevitably  be 
reached  by  those  who  accept  the  general  postulates  of  the  **New  Theology." 
These  sermons  give  little  ground  for  the  claim  of  *' progress";  they  seem  rather 
to  indicate  a  relapse  into  a  form  of  pagan  philosophy,  with  which  is  united  some- 
tliing  of  the  borrowed  morality  of  Christianity.     "Evangel"  they  have  none. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Emphasized  Bible.  By  Joseph  Bryant  Rotherham.  New  York: 
Reming  H.  Revell  Company.  Four  volumes.  920  pages.  Royal  8vo. 
Price  per  volume,  $2.00  net. 

These  four  volumes  form  a  imique  and  invaluable  addition  to  our  modem 
equipment  for  Bible  study.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  more  light  could  be 
thrown  upon  Scripture  in  a  work  of  briefer  compass.  Each  page  is  a  striking 
example  of  multum  in  parvo.  The  simple  de\'ices  of  printing  offer  suggestions 
on  a  single  page  which  it  would  require  a  commentary  to  express,  while  the 
translation  enables  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  to  understand  the  force  of  the  original  text.  It  is  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  these  languages  who  are  loudest  in  their  praise  of  this  admirable 
work.  AU  classes  of  Bible  students  and  readers  will  find  in  these  volumes  a 
scholarly  and  helpful  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  fully  tliirty-four  years  since  the  appearance  of  Rotlicrham's  Emphasized 
New  Testament.  It  originally  appeared  in  1872,  under  the  title,  The  New 
Testament  Newly  Translated  and  Critically  Emphasized.  It  was  re\'ised  in 
1878,  but  in  1897  a  third  edition  appeared  which  was  practically  a  new  work. 
The  Greek  text  employed  was  that  of  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort,  instead  of  the 
former  text  of  Dr.  Tregelles.  The  emphasis  was  indicated  by  a  more  agreeable 
and  effective  method.  References  were  increased  in  number;  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  were  indicated  by  italics.  The  notes  were  enlarged  and 
gathered  into  an  appendix ;  while  the  translation  was  so  printed  as  to  assist  in  an 
immediate  comprehension  of  the  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  and 
thus  to  a  rapid  and  accurate  understanding  of  the  text. 

The  three  volumes  of  the  Old  Testament  have  appeared  more  recently,  and 
fully  merit  an  appreciative  mention  and  re\iew.  The  aim  of  the  work  as  thus 
completed  is  best  indicated  by  the  title-page  of  the  volumes,  wliich  is  as  follows : 

"3r/i€  Emphasized  Bible.  A  New  Translation.  Designed  to  set  forth  the 
exact  meaning,  the  proper  terminology  and  the  graphic  style  of  the  sacred 
originals ;  arranged  to  show  at  a  glance  narrative,  speech,  parallelism  and  logical 
analysis,  also  to  enable  the  student  readily  to  distinguish  the  several  divine 
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nani€^;  and  emphasized  throughout  after  the  idioms  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
toivguea,  with  e^xpo^itory  introduction,  select  reference  and  appendices  of  notes. ' ' 

It  seems  inevitable  that  prejudice  and  aatagonigm  ahould  be  aroused  by  every 
appearance  of  a  * '  New  Translation  of  the  Bible. '  ^  We  are  all  famjljar  with  the 
opposition  which  hus  in  all  tht*  eenturie^  been  ofiFered  to  even  a  *  *  New  Revision. ' ' 
In  the  cajie  of  thigi  work,  liowever,  the  author  at  onee  wins  our  favor  and  conlid**nce 
by  eertain  phrasea  in  his  Introduction,  by  which  he  suggests  to  us  that  he  is  not 
offering  a  competitive  translation  but  a  companion  version,  azid  that  it  is  not 
specially  desipied  for  public  or  social  use,  but  rather  as  an  aid  to  the  reader  in 
his  study  or  in  his  private  devotions.  Every  inteUigent  student  of  the  Bible 
recognizes  at  once  the  value  of  any  faithful  and  scholarly  translation.  It  always 
serves  as  an  illmninating  conimcntant*  upon  the  version  with  which  one  h^  most 
faniihar.  This  trarL^lation  has  lieen  characterized  m  being  pecuharly  *' vivid/  * 
**a<-*curate'*  and  *' forceful/'  It  brings  out  clearly  the  meaning  of  many  ob- 
scure and  difficult  passages,  and  often  wi\h  remarkal»le  suggest! ven ess  and 
strength.  It  throiiv^  fresh  light  upon  old  and  familiar  phrases.  Its  doctriaal 
implications  rwe  tlioroughly  evangelical,  and  its  language  is  alwajra  dignified  and 
ckar- 

Tlie  fir^t  volume  eofitains  an  Introduction  which  is  peeuliarly  inter^ling  and 
instructive,  and  explains  at  once  the  methocb  by  which  the  wTiter  carries  out  the 
design  which  the  title-page  sets  forth.  From  this  Introduction  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing suggpstionsi 

1.  The  size  of  the  page  (6i  x  10  inches)  is  intended  to  bring  into  one  xiew 
connected  portions  of  Scripture,  the  parts  of  which  can  be  more  easily  gasped 
and  remembered  when  seen  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole, 
than  when  extended  over  several  smaller  pages. 

2.  The  var}iag  indentations  of  the  lines  have  been  employed  to  ser\*e  several 
i  n  tport an  t  purposes : 

u.  They  mark  the  transition,  in  the  text,  from  nart<div€  to  speech ,  as  well  as  tlie 
existence  of  speech  within  speech, 

6.  More  important  stilh  they  call  attention  to  the  existence  of  poetic  parollet^ 
itfti*  With  this  feature  of  Hebrew  poetry  all  are  familiar.  It  is  *^  the  beautiful 
measured  reduplication  of  tliought  whereby  the  same  sentiment,  or  fact,  or 
promise  is  doubly  expressed,  tlie  second  time  with  a  difference,  while  stiU  witliin 
the  general  icope  of  the  first;  the  variation  serving  not  only  to  cluster  together 
beattties  of  speech,  but  to  fix  the  general  scope  and  outlook  of  the  couplet,  the 
one  line  hinting  the  limit  to  which  tlie  other  may  be  assumt-d  to  sul>mit,  or  defin- 
ing the  subject  to  which  it  also  relates,*'  This  paraUehsm  is  suggested  by  the 
printers  of  the  Revised  Version;  but  the  Emphasised  Bible  draws  attention 
also  to  what  may  be  described  as  *^ semi-parallelism/'  which  is  indicated  by 
responding  extra  capitals  as  in  the  following: 

' '  I  am  sated  With  ascending-offerings  of  rams 
And  the  fat  of  fed  beasts.^* 


Or,  when  space  requires  it,  by  an  extra  line  as  in  the  following  r 

"And  they  shall  call  thee — 
The  city  of  Yahweh, 
The  Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,*' 

There  is  another  form  of  parallelism  which  Dr.  Moulton  has  called  the  '* enve- 
lope*' arrangement  of  lines.  In  it  the  firat  line  is  responded  to  by  the  fourtii, 
«nd  the  second  by  the  thirds  m  in  the  following  example: 
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*  I^t  nie  see  thy  form, 
Let  me  hear  thy  voice, 
For  thy  voice  is  sweet 
And  thy  form  comely  J' 

A  mait  interesting  ftxutupla  is  foimd  in  Isa.  ix.  3,  where  the  critical  i-e\i8ioii 
Hand  correction  wlyich  Dr.  Ginsburg  has  given  to  the  original  text  is  strongly  con* 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  thereby  b  produced  this  special  and  heautifnl  form  of 
parallelism: 

'  'Thou  hast  increased  the  exultation, 
Tliou  hast  made  great  the  joy,^ 
Tiicy  joy  before  thee  according  to  the  joy  of  hltrvest, 
Ab  men  exult  when  they  distribute  spoil. ' ' 

c.  Tlie  indentations  of  the  lines  also  present  the  results  of  logical  onaltjns. 
Tills  is  apeeialiy  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Tlie  parenthe^^ea 
and  digressions  which  strikingly  characterize  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
are  clearly  indicated,  and  by  the  same  method  passages  in  the  prophets  are  made 
peculiarly  intelligible  and  clear.  The  principal  statements  are  so  printed  tbat  the 
lines  begin  with  the  margin  on  tlie  left,  but  the  subordinate  statements  are  ex- 
pressed in  lines  which  are  indented ;  thus  iiy  gkncing  down  the  margin  one  aeea 
at  a  glance  the  leading  thougiits  and  their  logical  acquenee  and  connection. 

3*  Three  varieties  of  tj-pe  have  been  used^  sparingly  but  effectively.  In  the 
original  edition  of  the  Emphusieed  Nmi)  TesiaTfteni  the  black  letter  type  wa^ 
used  for  emphasis,  but  its  too  frequent  use  was  obviously  objectionable.  In  this 
completed  Bible  emphasis  ia  not  thus  indicated,  but  instead  simple  devices  have 
been  substituted  to  indicate  the  empliatie  words  and  plirasea*  These  devices 
are  especially  the  double  bar  and  the  bracket;  but  italw  tj'pe  is  used  to  indicate 
the  refrauis  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  appear  in  the  New.  In  the  matter  of  these  refrains,  most  readers 
are  familiar  with  those  which  abound  in  the  Psalms,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
these  refrains  made  so  prominent  in  tliis  favorite  Book;  but  the  presence  of 
''refrains"  in  the  early  chapter  of  Isaiah  will  surprise  sonie  readers,  while  the 
existence  of  them  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  will  astonish  stUl  more.  The 
most  beautiful  of  the  latter  may  however  be  familiar,  as  it  occurs  four  times  in 
the  course  of  the  prophecy.    It  is  this  melodious  couplet: 

''The  voice  of  Joy  and  the  voice  of  gladness ; 
The  voice  of  the  Bridegroom  and  the  voiee  of  the  Bride.*' 

As  to  the  qw>t€UumB  frona  tlie  Old  Testament,  all  readers  have  been  pleased  to 
find  that  they  are  dearly  indicated  by  the  printers  of  the  ReWsed  Version.  In 
the  Emphasized  New  Testameni  they  are  reproduced  in  Ualirs^  and  it  is 
interesting  and  surprising  to  see  how  numerous  they  are,  and  how  large  a  part  of 
tlie  Book  of  Revelatton,  for  instance,  is  constructed  out  of  Old  Testament  lan- 
guage and  imagery.  Tlie  only  other  use  of  special  type  is  in  the  case  of  the  Divine 
names.  Tlie  Hebrew  **Elohim"  is  printed  in  ordinary  type,  but  the  Hebrew 
"El"  is  printed  **Gon*'  (one  capital  and  tw^o  small  capitals),  and  the  Hebrew 
''Eloahy"  which  appears  principally  in  the  Book  of  Job,  is  indicated  by  the 
word  "ffwJ,''  printed  in  Old  English  letters.  Tlieae  discriminations  are  not 
regarded  as  of  supreme  importance,  but  they  are  invested  with  interest  to  all 
Bible  studentSj  and  by  this  difference  of  type  are  made  evident  to  the  eye. 

4.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  Analyses  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  which 
are  inserted  so  as  to  break  the  text  into  frequent  paragraphs.  To  this  method 
there  is  always  some  objection,  yet  most  readers  realize  that  when  such  analysis 
is  carefully  done,  it  is  of  invaluable  help  in  understanding  the  content  of  Scripture, 
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5.  The  footnotes  are  remarkable.  They  are  surprisingly  brief,  but  full  of  sug- 
gestion, and  contain  much  information  which  has  not  appeared  in  any  previous 
translation  of  the  Bible.  They  comprise  ** alternative  renderings/'  some  of 
which  are  so  admirable  as  to  make  one  wish  that  they  had  been  incorporated  in 
the  traivslation.  They  further  contain  references  to  other  sections  of  Scripture 
which  are  intentionally  few  in  number,  and  come  from  the  author's  personal 
study,  and  are  believed  to  be  specially  trustworthy  and  useful.  Tlie  footnotes 
also  contain  "various  readings*'  which  refer  to  the  most  important  diflferences 
between  the  text  of  Dr.  Ginsburg  (which  our  author  employs)  and  other  Hebrew 
texts. 

6.  We  should  also  refer  to  the  appendices^  which  contain  brief  but  helpful  notes 
on  the  most  important  themes.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned  the  following 
subjects:  "Special  Note  on  the  Psalms,"  marking  their  external  features  and 
essential  characteristics,  "Special  Note  on  the  Apocr>T>ha,"  "The  Authorship 
of  Deuteronomy,"  "The  Escape  Goat,"  "The  Hardening  of  Pharaoh's  Heart/' 
' ' Sin  Ofifering ;  Sin  Bearer. ' ' 

7.  The  * '  Introduction ' '  further  contains  a  most  interesting  discussion  of  the 
'  *  incomparable  Name . ' '  The  author's  use  of  the  form  * '  Yah weh ' '  instead  of  the 
form  "Jehovah,"  "which  was  unknown  until  1520,"  is  particularly  strong  and 
convincing,  while  his  explanation  of  the  Name  is  most  suggestive,  indicating  the 
meaning  to  be  "He  who  becometh,"  and  implying  "Whatsoever  I  will,  may,  or 
can  become. ' ' 

The  explanations  contained  in  tliis  most  lucid  "Introduction"  are  all  clearly 
understood  by  a  single  glance  at  a  page  of  the  printed  text,  and  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  conclude  tliis  brief  re\aew  by  the  author's  rendering  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Psalm: 

Psalm  24. 

David's.     A  Melody. 

1.  To  <  Yah  weh  >  belongeth 

The  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof. 
The  world,  and  they  who  dwell  therein ; 

2.  For  ||he||  <upon>  the  seas  hath  founded  it, 
And  <upon  the  currents >  doth  make  it  firm. 

3.  Who  shall  ascend  the  mountain  of  Yahweh? 
And  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy'  place? 

4.  ||The  clean  of  hands, 
And  pure  of  heart, — 

Who  hath  not  upHfted,  to  falsehood,  his  soul, 
Nor  sworn  deceitfully|| 

5.  Shall  bear  away  a  blessing  from  Yahweh, 
And  righteousness  from  his  delivering  God. 

6.  ||This||  is  the  generation  of  them  who  inquire  of  hijn, 
Who  seek  thy  face,  O  God  of  Jacob.     (Selali.) 

7.  Lift  up,  O  ye  gates,  your  heads, 

And  lift  yourselves  up,  ye  age-abiding'  doors 
That  theking  of  glory  may  come  in. 

8.  Who'is  the  king  of  glory? 
Yahweh,  strong  and  mighty, 
Yahweh,  mighty  in  war. 

9.  Lift  up,  O  ye  gates,  your  heads. 

Yea  lift  (them)  up,  ye  age-abiding'  doors, 
Tliat  the  king  of  glo*r>'  may  come  in. 

10,  Wlio'  then  is'  the  king  of  glory? 
I  Yahweh  of  hosts  |, 
||He||  is  the  king  of  glory.     (Selah). 
Princeto^^  Chahles  R.  Erdman. 
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